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„    XllI    lies:  to  sink  statt  the  sink. 
„        25     Henry  V.,  IV.,  3:  .  .  .  be  he  ne'er  so  vile. 

ib.     Shut5  up  bis  Windows. 
„        28,    29  bittet  man  um  Correctur  des  folgenden  Versehen:    Seite  29, 

Zeile  7   schliesst  hinter  natural    and    these    an    artificial    trees 

(letzte  Note  auf  Seite  29). 
„       32     dress  statt  dres. 
„       6fi     bei  Gelegenheit  der  Kunstsammlungen  ist  zu  verweisen  auf  die 

Besprechung  von  Portraits,  Register. 
„       77     fehlt    unter     der    Abbildung     des    Salzfasses     die    Angabe: 

Um  1540. 
„      104     dancing  schools  cf.  apprentice. 
„       „      Zeile  7:  beim  Abschiede  entlassen. 
„      105     Stnbbes'  statt  Stubbes'  An. 
„      114     **   B.  Jons,   stellt    die  merchantg    mit  den   Citizens  zusammen, 

cf.  p.  109  (nicht  106). 
„      141     J  gave  statt  Jgave. 
„      151     Ev.  man  out  (nicht  act)  h.  h. 
„      155     steht  one  or  the  pretty  wits  statt  of  the  p.  w. 
„      158     Campaspe,  1584,  nicht  1854. 
„      160     carbuncled  faces  statt  carbunded  f. 
„      196     reformation  statt  rcformation. 
„      204     lies:  Ordinances  for  the  Government  of  Prince  Edward. 
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Einleitung. 


Wir  machen  auf  den  nachfolgenden  Blättern  den  Versuch, 
Haus  und  Hausbewohner  Alt-Englands,  zumal  des 
Shakespeare 'sehen  England,  zu  schildern  und  zugleich  ein 
Bild  ilirer  Lebensgewohnheiten  uns  damit  anzubahnen. 

Es  dürfte  nun  dem  geneigten  Leser  sehr  bald  hervortreten, 
dass  wir  vielfach  bemüht  gewesen  sind,  die  altenglischen  Cultur- 
bilder  und  Bildchen  in  den  Rahmen  des  Allgemeinen,  des  zeit- 
genössischen Europa  zu  fassen  und  gleichzeitig  dieselben  in  die 
angemessene  historische  Beleuchtung  zu  rücken. 

Denn  erst,  wenn  wir  ein  insular  abgeschlossenes  und  doch 
vom  Wellenschlage  des  allgemeinen  europäischen  mitbewegtes 
Leben,  wie  das  ältere  englische,  in  seiner  Allgemeinheit  erkannt 
und  die  Uebersicht  gewonnen  haben,  kann  die  Betrachtung  eine 
wirklich  historisch-philosophische  werden:  6  yy-fj  s-jvo—ixo;  '-piXösocpo; 
(Plato). 

In  unsern  Bauten  und  Zimmer -Einrichtungen  feiert  die 
sogenannte  Renaissance  gleichsam  eine  neue  Wiedergeburt:  die 
Kunstschnitzereien  des  16.  und  17.  Jahrhunderts  umgeben  uns 
seit  etwa  einem  Jahrzehnt  in  einer  früher  nie  gekannten  Weise. 

Wenn  nun  der  Verfasser  der  gegenwärtigen,  vorwiegend 
compilatorischen  kleinen  Arbeit  aus  jenem  neu  erwachten 
allgemeinen  Interesse  für  die  Fülle  realen  Details,  welche  die 
Renaissance  auszeichnet,  eine  nachsichtige  Aufnahme  auch  für 
seine  Bemühung  herleiten  dürfte,  so  könnte  auch  er  sagen:  to 
be  acknowledged  is  overpaid. 


-    IV   — 

Auf  den  verschiedensten  Gebieten  des  Lebens  gehen  im 
Laufe  des  17.  Jahrhunderts  die  schwerfälligeren,  einfacheren 
Formen  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  in  leichtere,  spiel endere, 
aber  auch  reichhaltigere  über. 

Das  zeigt  sogleich  das  Aeussere  der  Gebäude,  die  Facade: 
Harrison  vergleicht  geradezu  die  Bauten  des  Elizabethanischen 
England  im  Hinblick  zu  denjenigen  aus  der  Zeit  Heinrich's  VIII. 
mit  Papier-Häusern. 

Die  neueren  erscheinen  ihm  weniger  gediegen  als  die  älteren, 
Harrison  sagt  (p.  268):  „Certes  masonrie  did  neuer 
better  flourish  in  England  than  in  his  time.  (Henry  VIII.)  And 
albeit  that  in  these  daies  there  be  many  goodlie  houses  erected 
in  the  suudrie  quarters  of  this  Hand;  yet  they  are  rather  curious 
to  the  eie  [like  paper  worke],  than  substantiall  for  continuance: 
whereas  such  as  he  did  set  up  excell  in  both,  and  therefore  may 
iustlie  be  preferred  [farre]  aboue  all  the  rest.'' 

In  Bezug  auf  Möbel  tritt  dieselbe  Erscheinung  hervor^  wenn 
John  Evelyn  in  Italien  beim  Anblick  einer  Bettstelle  sich  an 
die  massiven  Bettstellen  Englands  aus  grossväterlicher  Zeit 
erinnert. 

Der  runde  Vollbart  Heinrich's  VEI.  und  seiner  Zeitgenossen 
hat  sich  bei  Karl  L  und  dessen  Mitlebenden  in  das  viel 
bespöttelte,  .  .  .  Stiletto-Bärtchen  verjüngt:  und  auch  in  der 
Bewaffnung  hat  der  Stilette,  der  Dolch,  das  alte  handfeste 
Schwert  verdrängt;  darüber  klagen  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  im 
„Custom  of  Country''  II,  1:  ;,A  dagger,  out  with  your  bodkin, 
your  pocket  dagger,  your  stiletto  .  .  .  You  made  all  manly 
weapons  out  of  fashions:  You  carry  poniards  to  murder  men, 
Yet   dare  not  wear  a  sword  to  guard  your  honour.'' 

Auch  in  der  männlichen  Kleidung  und  im  Aeussern 
des  Mannes  überhaupt  tritt  dieselbe  Wandlung  hervor,  namentlich 
in  der  Neigung,  den  früheren  dunkelfarbigen  Anzug  nach 
italienischer  und  französischer  Art  durch  einen  möglichst 
bunten  zu  ersetzen. 

Der  Kaufmannsstand,  ohne  Zweifel  der  reichste  der  Citizens, 
scheint  dieser  Neigung  noch  am  längsten  Widerstand  geboten 
zu  haben. 


(„Certes  of  all  estates  our  raerchants  doo  least  alter  their 
attire,  and  therefore  are  most  to  be  coramended:  for  albeit 
that  which  they  weare  be  verie  fine  and  costlie,  yet  in  forme 
and  colour  it  representeth  a  great  peece  of  the  ancient 
gravitie  appertaining  to  Citizens  and  burgesses,  albeit  the 
yoonger  sort  of  their  wives  both  in  attire  and  costlie  house- 
keeping  can  not  teil  when  and  how  to  make  an  end,  as  being 
women  in  deed  in  whome  all  kind  of  curiositie  is  to  be  found 
and  seene,  and  in  farre  greater  measiire  than  in  women  of 
higher  calling/')f    (Harrison,  ed.  Furnivall  p.    172.) 

f  Anmerkung, 
The  Mercliant. 

„He  was  a  raerchant,  but  so  bounteous, 

Valiant,  wise,  learned,  all  so  absolute; 

0,  I  shall  ne'er  forget  how  he  went  clothed! 

He  would  maintain  it  a  base  ill-used  fashion, 

To  bind  a  merchant  to  the  sullen  habit 

Of  precise  black,  chiefiy  in  Venice  state 

Where  merchants  gilt  the  top. 

And  therefore  should  you  have  him  pass  the  bridge 

Up  the  Rialto  like  a  soldier; 

In  a  black  beaver  belt,  ash  colour  piain, 

A  Florentine  cloth-o'-silver  jerkin,*  sleeves 

White  satin  cut  on  tinsel,  then  long  stock;** 

French    panes  embroider'd,  goldsmith's  work:    0    God 

Methinks  I  see  him;  how  he  would  walk! 

With  what  a  joUy  presence  he  would  pace 

Round  the  Rialto".  (What  You  Will,  by 

John  Marston,  Lamb. ,  Spec.  p.  75.) 


*  Jerkin,  sleeves  White  satin  cut  on  tinsel.  Der  Stoff  der  Aermel 
also,  white  satin,  ist  von  dem  des  Jerkin  aus  Silbertuch  verschieden:  die 
Aermel  mithin  sind  angenestelt  (cf.  points).  Ferner  sind  dieselben  cut  onf 
tinsel  (etincelle,  schimmernder,  glänzender  Stoff),  welcher  sich  unter  dem 
white  satin  befunden  haben  muss,  wie  bei  den  geschlitzten  Aermeln  (slashed 
sleeves)  des  Zeitalters  dies  häufig  hervortritt. 

**  Then  long  stock  die  unterhalb  des  Knies  durch  Garter  gebundenen 
langen  (wir  würden  sagen  kurzen)  Beinkleider  sind  Abzeichen  des  Soldaten 
und  des  Elegant  überhaupt  (vgl.  unsere  Darstellung  des  soldier). 

-]-  Cut  on  tinsel:  If  you  see  one  in  a  yellow  taffeta  doublet, 
cut  upon  carnation  velure,  a  green  hat,  a  blue  pair  of  velvet  hose, 
a  gilt  rapier,  and  an  orange  tawny  pair  of  worsted  silk  stockings,  that's  I. 
(Marston,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  1602,  V,  1.) 


-    VI    - 

Hiernach  ist  der  englische  Kaufmann  der  Shakespeare'schen  Zeit 
schwarz  gekleidet:  wie  Moret,  der  Goldschmied  (Banquier)  Heinrich's  VIII. , 
auf  H.  Holbein's  Portrait  allerdings  in  ganz  dunklem  Gewände  steckt.  Im 
Gegensatz  hierzu  sagt  im  14.  Jahrhundert  Chaucer,  Prolog,  von  seinem 
Kaufmann:  AMerchant,  with  a  forked  beard,  who  sat  on  horse,  in  motley, 
with  a  Flandrish  beaver  hat  upon  his  head,  and  boots  clasped  neatly,  (gemeint 
sind  die  Schnabelschuhe). 

Like  a  soldier,  wie  ein  Soldat  also  geht  der  venetianische  Kaufmann 
einher;  der  Soldat  aber  schliesst  sich  in  seiner  Tracht  der  Eleganz  der  Zeit 
überhaupt  an.  Und  weiter:  in  a  black  beaver  belt:  jener  goldsmith  des 
Königs  Heinrich  VIII.  trägt  nur  den  kurzen  Dolch»  Der  belt,  das  Wehr- 
gehäng,  aber  wird  über  der  Schulter  handbreit  getragen,  wie  auch  Eembrandt 
auf  seinem  Selbstportrait  es  darstellt:  sollte  der  englische  Kaufmann  so  wenig 
wie  der  Handwerker  zum  Tragen  des  Schwertes  berechtigt  gewesen  sein? 
Denn  zum  belt  gehört  das  Schwert,  und  das  long  rapier  oder  das  two  band 
sword,  long  sword  wird  oft  und  ausdrücklich  als  Abzeichen  des  Soldaten 
und  des  Vornehmen  überhaupt  angeführt.  —  Der  venetianische  Kaufmann 
trägt  ferner  A  Florentine  cloth-o'-silver  jerkin:  dies  Silbertuch, 
das  auch  auf  italienischen  Bildern  als  Tracht  des  Vornehmen  (Adligen) 
auftritt,  bleibt  noch  ferner  im  17.  Jahrhundert  das  Vorrecht  des  Adligen, 
auch  in  England. 

So  berichtet  John  Evelyn  im  Diary  über  die  Rückkehr  König  Karl's  II., 
den  29.  Mai  1658:  the  Maior,  Aldermen  and  the  Companies  in  their  liveries, 
chaines  of  gold*,  and  banners;  Lords  and  Nobles  clad  incloth  of 
silver,**  gold  and  velvet.'*  — 

Die  modische  Dame  unter  Jakob  L,  die  mit  ihrem  Reifrock 
kaum  die  enge  Hausthiir  passiren  kann,  sucht  ihr  Antlitz  in 
dem  täglich  grösser  werdenden  Glasspiegel,  während  die  Gross- 
mutter, in  einfacherer  Tracht,  nur  den  wuchtigen  Stahlspiegel 
hierzu  benutzte. 


Die  Gilden,  Handwerker,  also  tragen,  wenn  in  hohem  Staat,  goldene 
Ketten  (so  auch  Moret). 

**  Silver  cf.  Pairholt,  Costume,  Glossary  s.  v.  Tissue:  A  light 
Silken  fabric,  sometimes  shot  with  threads  of  gold  and  silver.  „Broad  and 
narrow  silver  tissue",  and  „crimson  tissue"  occiir  in  the  household  bills 
of  Henry  VIII."  —  Auch  Ben  Jonson  bezeichnet  tissue  als  herkömmliches 
Abzeichen  des  Adels  (true  nobility,  The  Devil  is  an  Ass). 

In  Italien  klagt  ein  Schriftsteller  des  15.  Jahrhunderts:  „Utinam 
autom  non  eo  impudentiae  perventum  esset,  ut  inter  mercatorem  et 
patricium  nullum  sit  in  vestitu  ceteroque  ornatu  discrimen. 
Quodque  tolerari  vix  potest,  nullum  fere  vestimenti  genus  probatur,  quod 
e  Gallis  non  fuerit  adductum."     Jov.  Pont,  de  principe. 

(J.  Burckhardt,  Gesch.  der  Renaissance  in  Italien,  S.  291.) 

Schon  Wolfr.  v.  Eschenbach  hebt  die  französischen  Moden  hervor. 


—  VII  — 

Die  Generation  unter  Jakob  I.  wird  von  den  ernsteren 
Zeitgenossen  als  eine  verweichlichte  betrachtet;*  und  so  vorsichtig 
man  immer  den  laudator  temporis  acti  anzuhören  hat^  etwas 
Wahres  liegt  auch  in  dieser  Anschauung. 

Harrison  hebt  die  Verbesserung  in  Wohnung,  Kamin  und 
Bett  der  Zeitgenossen  ausdrücklich  hervor. 

Der  Luxus  hatte  zugenommen  auf  allen  Gebieten: 
Which  our  piain  fathers  erst  would  have  accounted  sin, 
Before  the  costly  coach  and  silken  stock  came  in. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.,  XVI,  p.  963. 
(Nares,  s.  v.  stock,  for  stocking.) 

Nicht  am  geringsten  aber  zeigt  sich  der  steigende  Luxus  des  17.  Jahr- 
hunderts in  der  Kleidung  des  weiblichen  Geschlechtes.  Der  Reif- 
rock war  Mode  geworden;  Jacob  Falke  sagt  in  der  Kostümgeschichte, 
der  Reifrock  erscheine  zuerst  in  der  zweiten  Hälfte  des  16.  Jahrhunderts, 
wo  die  spanische  Mode  die  herrschende  gewesen  sei.  Es  heisst  dort 
S.  304:  „Als  Sancho  Pansa  (Don  Quixote)  zum  Statthalter  ernannt  worden, 
ist  seine  Gattin  bedacht,  sich  des  hohen  Amtes  würdig  zu  kleiden."  ,,Herr 
Pfarrer,"  sagt  sie  zum  Geistlichen,  „forscht  mir  doch  aus,  ob  es  hier  nicht 
Einen  giebt,  der  nach  Madrid  geht  oder  nach  Toledo,  dass  er  mir  einen 
runden  Reifrock  kauft,  recht  und  gerecht,  nach  der  Mode  und  so  schön  man 
ihn  nur  haben  kann,  denn  meiner  SeeV,  ich  will  der  Statthalterschaft  meines 
Mannes,  soviel  ich  nur  immer  kann,  Ehre  machen."  —  Falke  führt  weiter 
an,  wie  erst  im  17.  Jahrhundert  und  zumal  in  Frankreich  der  Reifrock  die 
bekannten  ungeheuerlichen  Dimensionen  annahm.  — 

Wie  sich  nun  in  London  eine  Handwerkersfrau  (um  1605j,  da  ihr  Gatte 
Alderman  geworden,  ähnlich  wie  Sancho  Pansa' s  Gattin  umcostümirt,  zeigt 
sehr  anschaulich  The  Shoemaker's  Holiday  (von  Thom.  Dekker  und 
Robert  Wilson),  ed.  von  H.  Pritsche,  Thom  1862,  Scene  10:  Zunächst 
wünscht  die  Schuhmacherfrau:  „let  me  have  a  pair  of  shoes  made;  cork, 
wooden  heels  too.'-  Damit  sind  die  hohen  Korkschuhe  gemeint,  die  Marston, 
Dutch  Courtezan,  erwähnt.  Unsere  Schuhmacherfrau  nun  fährt  fort:  „Art 
thou  acquainted  with  never  a  fardingale-maker,  nor  a  french-hood-maker?  I 
must  enlarge  my  bum,  ha,  ha,  ha!  (Vergl.  Nares,  Gloss.  über  die  buni-roUs, 
die  von  den  niederen  Classen  der  Engländerinnen  statt  der  Reifröcke  ge- 
tragen wurden.)  „How  shall  I  look  in  a  hood,  I  wonder!"  Roger:  „As  a 
cat  out  of  a  pillory;  very  well"  (man  denke  daran,  dass  der  French  hood 
auch  die  Schultern  bedeckte).     Die  Frau  fährt  fort:  „canst  thou  teil,  where 


'  Vgl.  S.  41  unserer  Darstellung:  Raleigh,  no  doubt,  hated  those 
nasty  new  oak  houses  and  chimneis,  and  sighed  for  the  good  old  times: 
„And  yet  see  the  change,  for  when  our  houses  were  builded  of  willow  then 
we  had  oaken  men;  bnt  now  that  our  houses  are  come  to  be  made  of  oke, 
our  men  are  not  oulie  becorae  willow."  —- 


—  VIII  — 

I  may  buy  a  good  hair?"  Der  Schalk  Roger  missversteht  hare,  Hase  statt 
Haar,  und  sagt:  „Yes,  at  the  poulterer's  in  Gracious-street."  „Thou  art  an 
ungracious  wag",  erwidert  sie  unwillig.  „I  mean  a  false  haire  for  my 
periwig."  Diese  Perrücken  nämlich  sind  eine  auch  von  Shakespeare  in  den 
Sonetten  verabscheute  Neuerung. 

Sehr  anschaulich  wird  der  von  der  früheren  Einfachheit  sich  entfernende 
Wandel  der  Mode  bezeugt  in  dem  Drama  „The  London  Prodigal"  (1605). 
Dort  sagt  der  Liebhaber  der  Frances  (Act  3,  1):  „ril  have  thee  go  like  a 
Citizen,  in  a  guarded  gown  (d.  i.  besetzt  mit  einem  Saum)  and  a  French 
hood."  Frances:  „That  will  be  excellent  indeed."  Aber  Delia  räth  dem 
Bruder,  sein  Weib  seinem  Vermögen  entsprechend  zu  kleiden,  einfach,  wie 
ihr  Vater  und  Mutter  es  gethan.  Da  kommt  er  aber  übel  an  bei  Civet. 
^So  as  my  father  and  my  mother  went!"  Der  Scherz  wäre  nicht  schlecht! 
„That's  a  jest  indeed.  Why,  she  went  in  a  fringed  (frangenbesetztem) 
gown,  a  Single  ruff  (einfache,  nicht  mehrfaltige  Halskrause),  and  a  white 
cap",  (vergl.  die  Gemälde  von  Rubens). 

Spanische  Mode.  Auf  Spanien  werden  (aber  auch  auf  Frankreich) 
die  gewaltigen  Halskrausen  (Stuart-Fraisen)  wie  die  cuifs,  Manschetten 
zurückgeführt.  Es  wird  einmal  der  Scherz  gemacht,  die  einzelnen  Falten 
(sets)  dieser  Krausen  seien  so  tief,  dass  die  spanische  Inquisition  darin  Platz 
fände.  — 

John  Evelyn  (Diary)  bemerkt  17.  October  1644  über  Genua:  „The 
inhabitants  of  this  City  are  much  affected  to  the  Spanish  Mode  and  stately 
garbe." 

(Wir  schalten  hier  ein,  dass  das  Wort  „mode"  bei  Shakespeare  nur  „Art 
und  Weise"  bedeutet  und  nie  für  fashion  steht;  fashionable  ist  also  „modern".) 
„Your  Hungerland  bands,  and  Spanish    Quellio    ruffs";  Massinger, 
City  Madam. 

Ueber  den  Spanier  heisst  es  in  The  New  Inn  IV,  3  des  Ben  Jonson: 
His  mere  cuello, 

Or  ruff  about  his  neck,  is  a  bill  of  exchange 
In  any  bank  of  Europe. 
Ferner  höre  man: 

„An  English  widow,  who  has  lately  traveU'd, 
But  she  is  caird  the  Spaniard,  'cause  she  came 
Latest  from  thence,  and  keeps  the  Spanish  habit. 
(She  is  the  oracle  of  fashion  to  the  other  ladies) 
Such  rare  receipts  she  has,  sir,  for  the  face. 
Such  oils,  such  tinctures,  such  pomatums. 
Such  perfumes,  med'cines,  quintessences,  et  caetera." 

(B.  Jons.  The  Devil  is  an  Ass  II,  3.) 
In    Spanien    aber    ist   man    sich    der    unnatürlichen    Kleidertracht  des 
Zeitalters  wohl  bewusst.     Dort  spricht: 

Don  Garcia. 
Sag'  mir,  Tristan,  ob  mir  die  Kleidung  steht? 
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Tristan. 
Aufs  Göttlichste,  Segnor.     Sei  gottgesegnet, 
Wer  das  holländische  Kvausenzeng  erdacht! 
Was  deckt  nicht  ein  gesteifter  Kragen  zu? 
Ich  kenne  eine  Dame,  die  einem  Freund 
Die  emsigste  Aufmerksamkeit  erwies, 
So  lang'  sie  ihn  im  Faltenkragen  sah. 
Da  einst  erblickt  sie  ihn  ohne  das  Bollwerk, 
Und  ihre  ganze  Liebe  war  zum  Teufel; 
Gewisse  Nahtspuren  auf  dem  gelben  Hals 
Sprachen  laut  von  dahingeschwundenen, 
Dereinst  ansehnlichen  Verkropfungen. 
Die  Nase  schien  um  einen  Zoll  jetzt  länger.  .  .  . 

Garcia. 
Aus  diesem  Grund  und  aus  noch  anderen 
Wünscht'  ich,    dass  eine  Kleiderordnung  erschiene, 
Die  diese  Wasserräder  untersagte; 
Denn  ausser  diesem   Nachtheil    saugt  der  Fremdling 
Mit  der  hoUänd' sehen  Leinwand  uns  das  Geld 
Zu  unserm  Schaden  aus  den  span'schen  Landen. 
Wäre  dafür  ein  schmaler  Vorstoss  bloss 
Gebräuchlich,  das  stünde  dem  Antlitz  wohl. 
Wäre  geschmackvoller  und  wen'ger  kostbar, 
Dass  ein  junger  Mann,  bloss  in  Gedanken, 
Nicht  seiner  Halszierde  zu  schaden,  muss 
Einhergehen  wie  ein  gespiesster  Sünder. 

Tristan. 
Ich  kenne  Einen,  der  bei  seiner  Schönsten 
An's  Ziel  der  Schäferstunde  war  gekommen, 
Und  der  sie  doch  nicht  zu  berühren  wagte 
Aus  Furcht,  sein  Wasserrad  zu  malträtiren. 
Und  was  das  Tollste  bleibt,  ein  Jeder  sagt: 
Würde  doch  ein  einfacher  Vorstoss  Mode! 
Und  Keiner  wagt,  die  Mode  zu  beginnen. 
(„Die  verdächtige  Wahrheit"  [La  verdad  sospechosa],  Lustspiel  von 

Alarcon,  um  1630j  1,  2. 
Immer  aber  bleibt  Frankreich  die  hohe  Schule  für  den  feinen  Mann  in 
Merry  Old  England 

Frankreich!  Welcher  Zauber  liegt  für  den  Engländer  Shake.speare's  in 
dem  Namen,  wie  ohnmächtig  ist  der  Spott,  mit  dem  er  sich  dagegen  wehrt! 
„In  France!  that  garden  of  humanity, 
The  very  seed-plot  of  all  courtesies"  .  .  . 

Ben  Jonson,  The  Magnetic  Lady  lU,  4. 


Mag  auch  der  French-behaved  gentleman  (Cynthia's  Revels)  ver- 
spottet werden:  Your  Freiich  ceremonies  are  the  best,  heisst  es  eben- 
daselbst (V,  3).     Und  der  Sachverständige  Polonius  urtheilt  ebenso. 

Paris  bleibt  doch  die  hohe  Schule.     Wie  auch  John  Evelyn  urtheilt, 
dass  London  mit  Paris  in  Ansehung  der  prächtigen,  soliden  Gebäude  gar  nicht 
verglichen   werden   dürfe.     In  Ben   Jonson's  Every  m.   out  of  h.  h.  wird 
„Monsieur  F.  the  fresh  Frenchified  courtier  eingeführt. 
Und  dann  wird  gefragt: 

„Is  he  learued?" 

„0,  ay,  sir,  he  can  speak  the  French  and  Italian.'' 

„Then  he  has  travelled?" 

„As  far  as  Paris,  to  fetch  over  a  fashion,  and  come  bacli  again." 
(Ev.  man  out  h.  h.  fällt  in's  Jahr  1599.)* 

Wohlbekannt  in  London  sind  French  tailors,  der  French  pickadel 
(Beaum.  and  FL,  Pilgrim  II,  2),  der  abstehende  Stehkragen,  von  Männern 
wie  von  Frauen  getragen  (French  standing  collarj;  verspottet  und  doch 
begehrt  ist  die  French  huge  hose  (Pumphose),  indess  die  Damenwelt  nach 
dem  breitkrämpigen  French  hood  and  French  verdingale  schmachtet  (For 
say  the  French  verdingale,  and  the  French  hood,  Ben  Jons.  Vision  of  Delight).'* 

Diesen  französischen  Zuthaten  zum  englischen  Costüm  werden  wir  bei 
unserer  Darstellung  des  wohlgekleideten-  Engländers  wieder  begegnen,  zu 
welcher  wir  nunmehr  übergehen.   Zunächst  die  Mode  und  das  AI  lg  em  eine,  f 


*  Man  nannte  den  Stutzer,  den  gallant  in  print,  auch  geradezu  den  Monsieur : 
„Is  he  not,  madam, 
A  Monsieur, 
Now,  in  print  (=  wie  er  im  Buche  steht)?" 

Massinger,  Guardian. 
Nicht    unbemerkt  möchten  Avir  lassen,    dass  weder    bei  Ben    Jonson 
noch   einem  anderen   der  jüngeren  Zeitgenossen  Shakespeare's  der  Ausdruck 
ä  la  mode  vorzukommen  scheint,  der  doch  in  Deutschland  schon  um  1628 
nichts  Neues  mehr  ist. 


-|-  Anmerkung.  Von  einem  National- Kostüm  kann  in  dem  prunk- 
süchtigen England  Shakespeare's  keine  Rede  sein,  vielmehr  wählt  der 
Brite  von  den  verschiedensten  Völkern  einen  Lappen  aus,  seinen  Stolz  zu 
flicken,  wie  Thomas  Dekker  sich  ausdrückt. 

Thom.  Dekker,  The  GuirsHornbook  (1609),  eine  Art  Führer  zu 
den  fashionable  follies  der  Stadt,  stellt  die  Urzeiten  Adam's  und  Eva's  dem 
Luxus  seiner  Zeitgenossen  gegenüber. 

„Tailors  then  were  none  of  the  twelve  companies;  their  hall,  that  now 
is  larger  than  some  dorfes  among  the  Netlierlanders,  was  then  no  bigger 
than  a  Dutch  butcher  shop:  they  durst  not  strike  down  their  customers 
with  large  bills:  Adam  cared  not  an  appleparing  for  their  lousy  hems. 
There  was  then  neither  the  Spanish  slop,  nor  the  skipper's  galligaskin, 
nor  the  Danish  sleeve,  nor  the  French  standing  coUar:  your  treble- 
quadruplc  ruffs,  nor  your  stiff-necked  raba'tos,  that  have  more 
arches  for  pride,  than  can  stand  under  five  London  bridges,  durst  not  then 
set  theraselves  out  in  point;  for  the  patent  for  starch  could  by  no  meang 
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be  signed.  Fashion  was  then  comited  a  disease,  aiid  horses  diedofit:  but 
now,  thanks  to  folly,  it  is  held  the  only  rare  physic;  and  the  pure  st  golden 
asses  live  upon  it." 

Shakespeare  verlacht  die  eklektische,  buntscheckige  Tracht  durch  den 
Mund  der  Portia  (Merch.  of  Ven.  I,  2)  über  Faulconbridge,  den  young 
baron  of  England: 

„How  oddly  he  is  suited!  I  think,  he  bought  his  doublet  in  Ita,ly, 
his  round  hose  in  France,  his  bonnet  in  Germany,*  and  his  behaviour 
everywhere." 

Noch  ein  paar  Musterkarten  mögen  hier  genannt  sein: 

„I  would  put  on 
The  Savoy  chain  about  my  neck,  the  ruff 
And  cuffs  of  Flanders,  then  the  Naples  hat, 
With  the  Rome  hatband,*'  and  the  Florentine  agat, 
The  Milan  sword,  the  cloke  of  Genoa,***  set 
With  Brabant  buttons;  all  my  given  pieces, 
Except  my  gloves,  the  natives  ot  Madrid, 
To  entertain  him  in."  (B.  Jons.  The  New  Inn  II,  2.) 

„No  English  workman  then  could  please  your  fancy,  the  French  and 
Tu  sc  auf  dress,  your  whole  discourse."       (Massin  ger,  City  Madam.) 

Aber  nicht  in  der  Kleidung  allein  tritt  jener  internationale  Eklekticismus 
des  damaligen  England  hervor: 

„A  French  tailor  —  neat,  —  Persian  cook  —  dainty!  —  Greek 
wines  —  rieh!  —  Flanders  mares  —  statelylff  —  Spanish  salads  — 
poignant!  —  Venetian  wanton  —  ravishing  —  English  bawd  —  unmatchable! 

(John  Ford,  Lady's  Trial  III,   1.) 

Die  Mode  (Fashion).  fff 

„Rieh  be  thy  apparel"  —  verlangt  Polonius.  Man  soll  und  muss 
der  Mode  huldigen,  doch  mit  Maassen.  „The  top  of  fashion'"  wird  Hamlet 
bewundernd  genannt.  „Fashion's  own  knight"  ist  Armado  (L.  L.  L.). 
Die  Mode,  auch  für  die  männliche  Kleidung,  war  in  Merry  Old  England 
so  launisch,  wie  sie  heutzutage  nur  noch  für  den  weiblichen  Anzug  zu  sein 


*  Man  darf  bei  diesem  bonnet  aus  Germany  wohl  an  jene  teller- 
flache, schmalrandige  Kopfbedeckung  denken,  die  auch  Otto  Heinrich,  der 
Pfalzgraf,  König  Jakob 's  Schwiegersohn,  trug.  (F.  A.  Seemann,  Kunst- 
histor.  Bilderbogen.) 

**  Hatband  war  Abzeichen  der  gentry. 

***   In  Genua  herrschte  die  spanische  Mode. 

f  Tuscan  dress,  B.  J.  Poetaster  IIL  1:  1  saw  a  jeweller's  wife 
who  indeed  was  a  jewel  herseif.  .  .  With  your  silver  bodkin  .  .  .  court- 
curls,  or  your  spangles:  I  aifect  not  these  high  gableends,  these  Tuscan  tops. 

-}--{■  Englische  Pferde  galten  nicht  hoch  in  Shakespeare's  England. 

(Macaulay.) 

fff  Anmerkung.  Auch  der  Nachäffung  italienischer  Sitten  klagt 
der  Engländer  sich  an: 

Report  of  fashious  in  proud  Italy.  —  Whose  nianners  still  our  tardy, 
apish  nation  Limpse  after  in  base  imitation  (King  Rieh.  IL)  In  Tam. 
Shrew  II,  1:  A.n  old  Ttalian  fox.  —  Mine  Italiau  brain'  Gan  in  your  duller 
Britain  operate,  Cymb.  V,  5. 

That  drug-damn'd  Italy  hath  outcrafted  him,  Cymb.  III,  4. 
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sich  erlaubt.  Und  das  blieb  sie  bis  tief  in  das  17.  Jahrhundert  hinein.  S.  Pepys 
bemerkt  im  Diary,  April  1662:  „To  White  Hall;  and  there  walked  an  houre 
or  two  in  the  Parke,  where  I  saw  the  King  noAV  out  of  mourning,  in  a  suit 
laced  with  gold  and  silver,  Avhich  is  said  was  out  of  fashion."  Wars  and 
lechery,  nothing  eise  holds  fashion  (Troilus  V,  2).* 

Alles  ist  der  Mode  unterworfen:  Krieg  und  Ueppigkeit  allein  sind 
ausgenommen. 

Und  doch,  diese  vergängliche  Kleidermode  des  17.  Jahrhunderts  ist  zur 
unvergänglichen  Erscheinung  geworden  durch  Englische  Dramatik  zumal 
und  Niederländische  Malerei:  weder  die  Werke  eines  Shakespeare,  Jonson, 
Beaumont,  Fletcher  noch  die  Schöpfungen  eines  Rubens  und  van  Dyk 
können  ohne  genauere  Kenntniss  derselben  materiell  verstanden  werden. 

Schon  Thom.  Morus  klagt  in  der  Utopia  v.  J.  1516:  Die  Ursache  des 
Elends  sei  der  Luxus  mit  seinem  wahnsinnigen  Aufwand. 

Indess  hatte  der  Luxus  und  zumal  derjenige  der  Kleidung  hundert  Jahr 
später  wesentlich  zugenommen. 

Besonders  durch  die  früher  ganz  unbekannte  Ausdehnung  in  Verwendung 
der  Seide.    Königin  Elizabeth  soll  die  ersten  silk  stockings  getragen  haben. 

Drayton  (1.563—1631)  sagt  im  Polyolbion  XVII,  963: 

„Which  our  piain  fathers  erst  would  have  accounted  sin, 
Before  the  costly  coach  and  silken  stock  came  in." 

Von  diesen  piain  fathers  wusste  Morus  nichts  zu  rühmen. 

Am  Schlüsse  des  17.  Jahrhunderts  hatte  sich  die  Kleidung  dann 
wieder  vereinfacht: 

,,In  former  times,  wide  briches,  ruffs,  slash'd  sleeves, 
Did  show  but  Symptoms  of  the  fool's  disease; 
Gay  linings    gaudy  wastcoats,  pautaloons, 
Render'd  them  but  Jack  Puddens  and  buffons." 

(The  Beau  in  a  Wood,  4to  1701.)*' 

Wohl  war  sich  das  Zeitalter  seiner  Kleiderthorheit  bewusst: 

„Foolery,  sir,  does  walk  above  the  orb,  like  the  Sun;  it  shines  every 
where,  sagt  der  Clown  in  Shak's.  Twelfn. 

Puritaner  und  Dramatiker  im  Elizabethanischen  Zeitalter  waren  Tod- 
feinde: aber  in  Einem  begegnen  sie  sich,  ein  Stubbs  mit  seiner  Anatomy 
of  Abuses  und  Ben  Jonson:  beide  ziehen  leidenschaftlich  zu  Felde  gegen 
den  Kleiderluxus  des  —  Volkes  (die  höheren  Stände,  der  Adel  wurde  auch 
von  der  Kirche  stets  weislich  geschont):  der  Mönch  und  der  Puritaner  aber 
macht  den  Teufel  für  Alles  verantwortlich  (z.  B.  die  Erfindung  der  „Stärke" 


*  „And  as  these  fashions  are  diuerse,  so  likewise  it  is  a  world  to  see 
the  costlinesse  and  the  curiositie:  the  excesse  and  the  vanitie:  the  pompe 
and  the  brauerie:  the  change  and  the  varietie:  and  finallie  the  ficklenesse 
and  the  follie,  that  is  in  all  degrees:  in  somuch  that  nothing  is  more 
constant  in  England  than  inconstancie  of  attire. 

(Harrison,  England,  Ch.  7.) 

**  Pantaloon  in  Nares  Glossary. 
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für  die  Kragen):  er  überliefert  die  „Sünder"  dem  Teufel  und  den  unaus- 
löschlichen Flammen  der  Hölle,  der  Dramatiker  giebt  die  Thoren  dem 
unauslöschlichen  Gelächter  der  Zeitgenossen  preis:  Und  —  le  ridicule  tue, 
er  ist  der  stärkere. 

Dieses  Eingehen  auf  die  Einzelheiten  der  Kleidung,  mit  holländischer 
Genauigkeit,  die  Klage  darüber,  dass  man  die  Stände  äusserlich 
nicht  mehr  unterscheiden  könne  —  wie  Ben  Jonson  im  Devil  is  an 
Ass  (1614)  —  das  haben  die  Elizabethanischen  Dramatiker  mit  den 
feudalen  Schriftstellern  des  gesammten  Mittelalters  gemein:  für  das  Volk 
als  solches,  seine  Leiden  und  seine  Lage  haben  sie  kein  summarisches 
Interesse:  ein  Moliere,  nur  ein  Menschenalter  später,  wäre  unfähig  gewesen 
ä  la  Jonson  und  selbst  Shakespeare  sich  so  leidenschaftlich  in  die  Einzel- 
heiten des  Mode-Journal's  einzulassen.* 

Der  Spectator  dagegen  March  19,  1710/11  erklärt,  dass  es  unter  seiner 
Würde  sei,  sich  mit  Einzelheiten  der  Kleiderthorheit  zu  befassen:  sein 
Gegenstand  seien  the  passions  of  mankind  —  die  die  Menschheit  bewegenden 
Leidenschaften:  der  Spectator  spricht  damit  den  Standpunkt  des  18.  Jahr- 
hunderts und  der  neueren  Zeit  überhaupt  im  Gegensatz  zu  demjenigen  des 
Mittelalters  und  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  deutlich  aus.    Der  Spectator  schreibt: 

„1  have  received  a  letter  desiring  me  to  be  very  satirical  upon  the 
little  muff  that  is  now  in  fashion;  another  informs  me  of  a  pair  of  silver 
garters  buckled  below  the  knee,  that  have  been  lately  seen  at  the  Rainbow 
coffee-house  in  Fleetstreet;  a  third  sends  me  an  heavy  complaint  against 
fringed  gloves.  To  be  brief,  there  is  scarce  an  ornament  of  eitlier  sex 
which  one  or  other  of  my  correspondents  has  not  inveighed  against  with 
some  bitterness,  and  recommended  to  my  Observation.  I  must  therefore, 
ODce  for  all,  inform  my  readers,  that  if  is  not  my  Intention  the  sink 
the  dignity  of  this  my  paper  with  reflections  upon  red-heels 
or  topknots,  but  rather  to  enter  into  the  passions  of  mankind, 
and  to  correct  those  depraved  sentiments  that  give  birth  to  all 
those  little  extravagancies  which  appear  in  their  outward 
dress  and  behaviour.  Foppish  and  fantastick  Ornaments  are 
only  indications  of  vice,  not  criminal  in  themselves.  Extinguish 
vanity  in  the  mind,  and  you  shall  naturally  retrench  the  little 
superfluities  of  garniture  and  equipage.  The  blossoms  will  fall 
of  themselves,  when  the  root  that  nourishes  them  is  destroyed."* 


*  Anni.  Doch  hat  bisweilen  ein  Moliere  noch  es  nicht  verschmäht, 
auch  Kleiderthorheiten  auf  der  Bühne  zu  verspotten.  Cf.  Port-Cannon 
(Nares):  „A  sort  of  ornament  for  the  knees,  resembling  stiff 
boot-tops,  or  the  bolsters  for  pistols-,  called  also  cannions.  See 
Cotgrave,  and  other  old  Dictionaries.  Bishop  Wilkins  calls  them.  „Canons 
of  breeches,  etc.",  and  defines  them  „hoUow  cylinders".  They  were  of  French 
invention,  and  called  by  them  canons.  The  French  Dictionaries  say, 
„Canon- ornament  attache  au  bas  de  la  culotte";  but  the  modern  editions 
add,  „cet  ornament  est  hors  d'usage".  The  excess  of  this  fashion  is  thought 
to  have  been  laughed  down  by  Moliere. 
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Anin.  p.  XII.     Port-Cannon: 

„And  as  the  French  we  conquer'd  once, 
Now  give  US  laws  for  pantaloons, 
The  length  of  breeches,  and  the  gathers, 
Port-cannons,  periwigs,  and  feathers/' 

Hudib.  I,  111,  923. 
The  same  author  says  of  „the  huffing  courtier'%  that, 
His  garniture  is  the  sauce  to  his  cloaths,    and    he  walks  in  his  port- 
cannons,  like  one  that  stalks  in  long  grass. 

Genuine  Remains  U,  83. f 
Der  gallant  in  print,  der  Stutzer,  wie  er  im  Buche  steht,  wird  von 
Ben  Jons.  Ev.  m.  out  h.  h.  gezeichnet.  lieber  denselben  bemerkt  A.  W.  v. 
Schlegel,  Dram.  Vorl.  S.  339:  „Man  vergleiche  Shakespeare's  Osrick  im 
Hamlet  mit  Fastidious  Brisk  in  Jonson's  Ev.  m.  out  of  h.  h.;  beides  sind 
Schilderungen  der  faden  Ziererei  eines  damaligen  Höflings;  aber  Osrick  .  .  . 
bleibt  für  alle  Zeiten  ein  treffendes  Bild  der  Geckerei.  Fastidious  Brisk  ist 
ein  Portrait  in  einer  aus  der  Mode  gekommenen  Tracht.'' 

Um  so  werthvoller  ist  Brisk  für  den  Kulturhistoriker.  Jener  gallant 
rühmt  von  sich:  „I  had  three  suits  in  one  year  made  three  great  ladies  in 
love  with  me.  I  had  other  three  undid  three  gentlemen  in  Imitation:  and  other. 
three  got  three  other  gentlemen  widows  of  three  thousand  pound  a  year." 
Zum  gallant,  seinem  rieh  apparel,  der  für  ihn  das  Vorurtheil  des  wit 
erweckt,  gehört  nun  die  Modethorheit  der  melancholy. 

Step.    1  am  mighty  given  to  melancholy.     Math.    Oh,  ifs  your  only 
fine  humour,  sir;  your  true  melancholy  breeds  your  perfect  fine  wit,  sir. 
I  am  melancholy  myself,  divers  times,  sir,  and  then  do  I  no  more  but  take 
pen  and  paper,  presently,  and  overflow  you  half  u  score,  or  a  dozen  of  sonnets 
at  a  sitting.  (Ev.  man  in  h.  h.  111,  1.)    „A  solemn,  and  even  melancholy 
air  was  affected  by  the  beaus  of  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  as  a  refined  mark 
of  gentility.     This,  like  other  false  refinements,  came  from  France. 
Methinks,  no  body  should  be  sad,  but  1: 
Yet  I  remember,  when  I  was  in  France, 
Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night, 
Only  for  wantonness.  King  John  IV,  1. 

Aehnlich  wie  in  England  die  Melancholie,  tritt,  etwas  später,  in 
Frankreich  und  im  Hotel  Eambouillet  die  Blasirtheit  als  Mode- 
thorheit auf.  Die  Ptcvue  des  Deux  Mondes  (Fev.  1869,  p.  690—91) 
besagt:  „d'apres  la  comedie  de  M.  de  Forcalquier  (il  parait)  que  ce  mot 
(blase)  commence  seulement  alors  ä  etre  adopte  avec  la  signification  d'une 
maladie  morale".  Ib.  p.  691 :  „La  Comtesse  de  Rochefort  „bla  .  .  .  bla  .  .  . 
blasonne.  Non,  blase.  Car  mon  maitre  repete  sans  cesse  dans  ses  exclamations, 
oui  je  suis,  blase." 

„Canon  7.     f  Hosenbein;    Schenkelstrumpf;    Spitzenbesatz    am    Knie; 
haut-de-chausse  a  canons,  Pluderhose."    (Sachs,  Wbch.) 
cf.  Gemälde  von  van  Meulen. 


-   XV  - 

Die  altvaterische  Sitte,  die  Zeit,  da  noch  ein  harmloser  Scherz,  eine 
naive  herkömmliche  Belustigung  auf  Beifall  rechnen  konnte,  ist  —  nach 
Ben  Jonson  —  um  1616  längst  vorüber;  ja  die  Welt  ist  jetzt  eine  so 
raffinirte  und  verderbte,  dass  der  Teufel  selbst,  käme  er  zu  den  Menschen, 
dem  überfeinen  und  überschlauen  Menschen  gegenüber  als  der  dumme 
Teufel  erscheinen  würde:,  der  Satan  ist  gegen  ihn  eben  nur  ein  Esel  — 
The  Devil  is  an  Ass;  das  bildet  den  Inhalt  dieses  von  Unwillen  über  die 
Mitwelt  eingegebenen  Drama's:  Höchst  merkwürdig  übrigens,  dass  man 
den  sogenannten  Teufel  an  die  Jahreszahl,  und  daran  erinnert,  dass  er 
nicht  mehr  in  die  Welt  passe: 

Devil  an  Ass  1,  1: 

Satan. 

Remember, 

What  number  is,  six  hundred  and  sixteen. 

Had  it  but  been  five  hundred,  though  some  sixty 

Above;  that's  fifty  years  agoe,  and  six, 

When  every  great  mnn  had  his  Vice  stand  by  him, 

In  his  long  coat,  shaking  his  wooden  dagger, 

I  could  consent,  that  then  this  your  grave  choice 

Might  have  done  that,  with  his  lord  chiof,  the  which 

Most  of  his  Chamber  can  do  now,  But,  Pug, 

As  the  times  are,  who  is  it  will  receive  you? 

What  Company  will  you  go  to,  or  whom  mix  with? 

Where  canst  thou  carry  him,  except  to  taverns, 

To  mount  upou  a  joint-stool,  with  a  Jew's  trump, 

To  put  down  Cokely  and  that  must  be  to  Citizens? 

He  ne'er  will  be  admitted  there,  where  Vennor  comes. 

He  may  perchance,  in  tail  of  a  sheriffs  dinner, 

Skip  with  a  rhyme  on  the  table,  from  Newnothing, 

And  take  his  Almain-leap  into  a  custard, 

Shall  make  my  lady  mayoress  and  her  sisters 

Laugh  all  their  hoods  over  their  Shoulders.     But 

This  is  not  that  will  do,  they  are  other  things 

That  are  received  now  upon  earth,  for  Vices; 

Stranger  and  newer:  and  changed  every  hour. 

They  ride  them  like  their  horses,  off  their  legs, 

And  here  they  come  to  hell,    whole  legions  of  them, 

Every  week  tired.     We  still  strive  to  breed, 

And  rear  up  new  ones!  but  they  do  not  stand; 

When  they  come  there,  they  turn  them  on  your  hands. 

And  it  is  fear'd  they  have  a  stud  o'  their  owu 

Will  put  dowm  ours:  both  our  breed  and  trade 

Will  suddenly  decay,  if  we  preveut  not. 

Unless  it  be  a  vice  of  quality, 

ür  fashion  now,  they  take  none  from  us.     Carmen 
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Are  got  iiito  theyellowstarch,  and  chimney-sweepers 

To  their  tobacco,  and  streng  waters,  Hum, 

Meath  and  Obami.     We  must  therefore  aim 

At  extraordinary  subtle  ones  now, 

When  we  do  send  to  keep  us  up  in  credit: 

Not  old  Iniquities.    Get  you  e'en  back,  sir, 

To  making  of  your  rope  of  sand  aga,in; 

You  are  not  for  the  manner,  nor  the  times. 

They  have  their  vices  there,  most  like  to  virtuos: 

You  cannot  know  them  apart  by  any  difference: 

They  wear  the  same  clothes,  eat  the  same  meat. 

Sleep  in  the  self-same  böds,  ride  in  those  coaches, 

Or  very  like,  four  horses  in  a  coach,* 

As  the  best  men  and  women.     Tissue  gowns, 

Garters  and  roses,  fourscore  pound  a  pair, 

Embroider'd  stockings,  cut-work  smocks  and  shirts, 

More  certain  marks  of  letchery  now  and  pride, 

Than  e'er  they  were  of  true  nobility!   [Exit  Iniquity.] 


*  Vergleiche  die  Verfügung  KarTs  I.  über  Fuhrwerk  in  London 
J.  Iiodenberg,  Shakespeare' s  London  (p.  94  in  den  Studienreisen  i  n 
England):  „Kutschen  gab  es  im  damaligen  London  nur  ganz  vereinzelt. 
Sie  waren  zugleich  mit  dem  Tabackrauchen  aufgekommen  und  wurden  zu- 
gleich damit  verspottet.  ^,Die  erste  Kutsche",  sagt  ein  Satiriker  jener  Zeit, 
,,ist  vom  Teufel  in  China  aus  einer  Krebsschale  gemacht  und  nach  England 
hinübergetragen  worden  in  einer  Wolke  von  Tabacksrauch!"  Die  erste 
Kutsche  in  London  war  eine  holländische,  und  sie  war  der  Königin  zum 
Geschenk  gemacht  worden,  welche  darin  am  Tage  des  feierlichen  Dank- 
gottesdienstes für  die  Vernichtung  der  Armada  von  Whitehall  nach  St.  PauFs 
luhr.  Bis  zum  Anfange  des  17.  Jahrhunderts  entsprachen  dem  Bedürfnisse 
der  fahrenden  Londoner  vier  Miethswagen ,  welche  auf  dem  Strand  unter 
dem  „Maibaum"  hielten;  aber  das  „Unternehmen",  welches  sich  allmälig 
bis  zur  Zahl  von  20  emporgeschwungen  hatte ,  ward  bald  als  öffentliches 
„Aergemiss"  verschrieen,  und  Miethskutschen,  „da  sie  die  Passage  sperrten 
und  die  Strassen  gefährlich  machten  für  Se.  Majestät  und  den  Adel", 
wurden  durch  Königliche  Proclamation  im  Jahre  1635  rundweg  verboten. 
Fortan  sollten  Miethswagen  in  Londons  Strassen  überhaupt  nicht  mehr, 
sondern  nur  von  London  auf's  Land  und  vice  versa  fahren  und  niemand 
sich  derselben  bedienen  dürfen,  „ausser  solchen  Personen,  welche  im  Stande 
sind,  vier  tüchtige  Pferde  für  Seiner  Majestät  Dienst  im  Stalle  zu  halten, 
welche,  wenn  verlangt,  bei  schwerer  Strafe  bereit  sein  müssen". 

Toleranter  als  die  Monarchie  bewies  die  Republik  sich  gegen  die  ver- 
pönte Bequemlichkeit;  in  einer  Ordonnanz  des  Lord-Protectors  Crom  well 
vom  Jahre  1654  werden  für  die  Metropolis  und  sechs  Meilen  in  der  Runde 
200  solcher  Wagen  erlaubt,  aber  nicht  mehr,  „da  die  beständig  wachsende 
Zahl  derselben ,  indem  sie  unsere  Strassen  sperrt ,  unerträglich  zu  werden 
droht".  Ein  Säculum  später  gab  es  800  und  1854  ausser  8 — 9000  Cabs 
auch  noch  3000  Omnibusse." 


Als  Einleitung  zu  iinsrer  Darstellung  alt  -  englischer  Wohnhäuser  fuhren 
wir  einen  alt -klösterlichen  Bau  ein: 

Description  of  a  Dominican  Convent.   peres  The  Pioughmans 

Crede,    About  A.  D.  1394.     W.  Skeat,   Specimens  of  Engl.  Lit. 
Oxford  1871.     (Und:  Warton  Eist-  E.  Poetry  p.  199.) 

And  whan  y  cam  to  that  court  •  y  gaped  ahoute,  156 

Swich  a  bild  hold,  y-buld  •  opon  erthe  heighte 

Say  i  nonght  in  certeine  •  sithe  a  long  tyme. 

Y  yemede  upon  that  house  •  and  yerne  theron  loked, 

Wliouw  the  pileres  weren  y-peynt  •  and  pulched  ful  clene,  160 

And  queynteli  i-corven  •  with  curiouse  knottes, 

With  wyndowes  well  y-wrought  •  wide  up  o-lofte. 

And  thanne  y  entrid  in  •  and  even-forth  went, 

And  all  was  walled  that  wone  •  though  it  wid  were, 

With  posternes  in  pryuytie  •  to  pasen  when  him  liste;  165 

Orcheyardes  and  erberes  •  euesed  well  clene, 

And  a  curions  cros  •  craftly  entayled, 

With  tabernacles  y-tight  .  to  toten  all  abouten, 

The  pris  of  a  ploug-lond  •  of  penyes  so  rounde 

To  aparaile  that  pyler  •  were  pure  lytel.  170 

Thanne  y  munte  nie  forth  •  the  mynstre  to  knowen, 

And  a-waytede  a  woon  •  wonderlie  well  y-beld, 

With  arches  on  eueriche  half  •  and  belliche  y-corven, 

With  crochetes  on  corners  •  with  knottes  of  golde, 

Wyde  wyndowes  y-wrought  y-written  füll  thikke,  175 

Schynen  with  schapen  scheldes  •  to  schewen  aboute, 

With  merkes  of  marchauntes  •  y-medled  bytwene, 

Mo  than  twenty  and  two  •  twyes  y-noumbred. 

Ther  is  none  heraud  that  hath  •  half  swich  a  rolle, 

Eight  as  a  ragercan  •  hath  rekned  hera  newe !  I80 

Tombes  opon  tabernacles  •  tyld  opon  lofte, 

Housed  in  hirnes  •  harde  sed  a-bouten, 

Of  armede  alabaustre  •  clad  for  the  nones, 

[Made  upon  marbel  •  in  many  maner  wyse, 

Knyghtes  in  her  conisantes  *  clad  for  the  nones,]  185 

All  it  semed  seyntes  •  y-sacred  opon  erthe; 

And  lovely  ladies  y-wrought  '  leyen  by  her  sydes 

In  many  gay  garmentes  •  that  weren  gold-beten. 

Though  the  tax  of  ten  yer  •  were  trewly  y-gadered, 

Nolde  it  nought  maken  that  hous  '  half,  as  y  trowe.  190 
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Thanne  kam  J  to  that  cloister  •  and  gaped  abouten 

Whough  it  was  pilered  and  peynt  •  and  portred  well  clene, 

All  y-hyled  with  leed*  •  lowe  to  the  stones, 

And  y-paved  with  peynt  til  •  iche  poynte  after  other; 

With  kundites  of  clene  tyn  '  closed  all  aboute,  195 

With  lauoures  of  latun  •  lovelyche  y-greithed. 

I  trowe  the  gaynage  of  the  ground  •  in  a  gret  schire 

Nolde  aparaile  that  place  •  00  poynt  til  other  ende. 

Thanne  was  the  chapitre-hous  wrought  *  as  a  greet  chirche, 

Coruen  and  couered  •  and  queyntliche  entayled ;  200 

With  semlich  selure  '  y-set  on  lofte; 

As  a  Parlement-hous  •  y-peynted  aboute. 

Thanne  ferd  y  into  fraytour  •  and  fond  there  an  other, 

An  halle  for  an  heygh  kinge  •  an  housholde  to  holden, 

With  brode  bordes  aboute  •  y-benched  wel  clene,  205 

With  windowes  of  glas  •  wrought  as  a  Chirche. 

Thanne  walkede  y  ferrer  •  and  went  all  abouten. 

And  seigh  halles  füll  hygh  •  and  houses  fall  noble, 

Chambers  with  chymneyes  •  and  Chapells  gaie; 

And  kychens  for  an  hygh  kinge  *  in  castells  to  holden,  210 

And  her  dortour  y-dighte  •  with  dores  ful  stronge; 

Fermery  and  fraitur  *  with  feie  mo  houses, 

And  all  strong  ston  wall  *  sterne  opon  heighte, 

With  gaie  garites  and  grete  •  and  iche  hole  y-glased; 

And  othere  houses  y-nowe  •  to  herberwe  the  queeiie.  215 

And  yet  thise  bilderes  wilne  beggen  •  a  bagg-ful  of  wheate 

Of  a  pure  pore  man  •  that  maie  onethe  paie 

Half  his  rente  in  a  yer  '  and  half  ben  behynde! 

177  Merkes  of  marchauntes,  „their  symbols,  cyphers,  or  badges, 
drawn  or  painted  in  the  Windows  .  .  .  Mixed  with  the  arms  of  their  founders 
and  benefactors  stand  also  the  marks  of  tradesmen  and  merchants,  who 
had  no  arms,  but  used  their  marks  in  a  shield  like  Arms.  Instances  of 
this  sort  are  very  common."  —  Warton 's  note,  where  he  also  says  they 
were  still  found,  in  his  day,  in  Great  St.  Mary's,  Cambridge,  in  Bristol 
cathedral,  and  in  churches  at  Lynn.     (Skeat.j 

(Dominikaner- Oonvent  A.  D.  1394) 

„Und  als  ich  zu  jenem  Hofe  kam,  blickte  ich  um  mich, 

Solch  ein  kühnes  Gebäude,  gebaut  auf  hohem  Grunde, 

Sah  ich  nirgends,  sicherlich,  seit  langer  Zeit. 

Ich  blickte  auf  jenes  Haus,  und  gerne  blickte  ich  darauf, 

Wie  die  Pfeiler  bemalt**  waren  und  polirt  gar  klar, 

Und  zierlich  geschnitzt  mit  kunstreichen  Kapitalen, 

Mit  Fenstern  wohl  gearbeitet,  breit  oben  in  der  Höhe. 

Und  dann  trat  ich  ein  und  ich  schritt  weiter, 

Und  ganz  war  gemauert  jene  Wohnung;  so  war  sie  versehen 


*  Ben  Jonson  erwähnt  die  Metalldächer  (Blei?)   der  Kirchen  Londons. 
The  Alchemist,  H,  1. 

Auch  in  Shakespeare's  London  bemalte  man  Statuen.  So  die 
steinernen  Figuren  von  Lo^e  und  Charity  vor  Aldgate  (Ben  Jons.  Silent 
Wom  I,  1.) 
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Mit  geheimen  Thüren,  ein-  und  auszugelien,  wann  ihnen  beliebte, 

Fruchtgärten  und  Krautgärten*  begrenzt  gar  klar, 

Und  ein  kunstreiches  Kreuz;  tüchtig  geschnitzt, 

Mit  Zellen  versehen,  überall  herum  zu  blicken. 

Der  Werth  eines  Acker  Landes,  von  Pennys  so  rund, 

Herzurichten  jenes  Gebäude,  wäre  gar  wenig. 

Dann  schickte  ich  mich  an  weiter  zu  gehen,  das  Münster  kennen  zu  lernen. 

Und  betrachtete  eine  Wohnung,  wunderbar  gut  gebaut. 

Mit  Bogenwölbungen  in  jeder  Hälfte,  und  schön  geschnitzt, 

Mit  Mass  werk  an  den  Ecken,  mit  Kapitalen  von  Gold. 

Breite  Fenster  gearbeitet,  beschrieben  gar  dicht, 

GläDzen  mit  Wappen-Schildern,  anzuschauen  ringsum, 

Mit  Abzeichen  der  Kaufleute,  gemischt  dazwischen 

Mehr  als  zweiundzwanzig,  zweimal  gezählt. 

Es  giebt  keinen  Herold,  der  halb  solche  Rolle  hat, 

Recht  wie  ein  Rageman,  hat  neu  sie  gerechnet, 

Gräber  auf  Tabernakeln,  errichtet  in  der  Höhe, 

Eingeschlossen  in  Nischen,  ringsumher  aufgestellt, 

In  Alabaster-Rüstung,  herrlich  gekleidet. 

Alle  schienen  es  Heilige,  geheiligt  auf  Erden, 

Und  liebliche  Damen  kunstvoll  gearbeitet  lagen  ihnen  zur  Seite, 

In  manchem  muntren  Gewände,  die  waren  vergoldet  gearbeitet. 

Obwohl  die  Taxe  (den  Zehnten)  von   zehn  Jahren  wäre  treulich  gesammelt 

dünkt  mich. 
Könnte  ich  doch  nicht  halb  jenes  Haus  davon  bauen. 
Dann  kam  ich  zu  dem  Bogengang,  und  blickte  um  mich, 
Wie  es  bepfeilert  und  bemalt  war  und  gezeichnet  gar  klar, 
Und  verhüllt  mit  Blei,  tief  zu  den  Steinen, 
Und  gepflastert  mit  bemalten  Ziegeln**,  jeder  Punkt  nach  dem  andern 


*  Fruchtgärten  und  Krautgärten.  Schon  die  Klostergärten 
unter  Abt  Gozbert  (816—837)  von  St.  Gallen  theilten  sich  in  Obstgarten 
und  Gemüsegarten;  endlich  gehört  zu  denselben  der  Arzneikräutergarten 
neben  der  Wohnung  des  Arztes  und  dem  Spital  (cf.  Götzinger,  Reallexikon 
s.  V.  Garten). 

**  Ziegeln.  Glasirte  und  wohl  auch  farbig  glasirte  Ziegeln  bildeten 
auch  die  Fussböden  der  altrömischen  Villen,  wie  solche  neulich  (Frühjahr 
18^4)  in  der  City  von  London  ausgegraben  worden  sind.  —  Auch  in  Shake- 
speare's  England  war  der  Hausflur  wohl  allgemein  mit  Fliesen  aus  gebranntem 
Stein  belegt.  Creaking  my  shoes  on  the  piain  masonry'  (=  paved  floor) 
Alls's  well  II,  1: 

Paris,  16.  März  1884.  Nachdem  genaue  farbliche  Abbildungen  des 
Mosaikfussbodens,  wdcher  am  20.  Dezbr.  vorigen  Jahres  in  Nimes  aufge- 
funden worden  ist,  hier  eingegangen  sind,  komme  ich  mit  einigen  Worten  auf 
dieses  Prachtstück  römischer  Kunst  zurück.  Diese  lapidare  Teppichmalerei  ist 
quadratisch  eingetheilt  mit  einer  Arabeskenbordüre.  Das  Haupt-  oder 
Mittelfeld,  welches  im  Ganzen  vier  kleine  Quadrate  einnimmt,  bietet  fol- 
gendes Sujet  aus  dem  griechischen  Fabelreiche.  Hyginus  in  seinen  Fabeln 
und  Fulgentius,  Bischof  von  Ruspina,  in  seinen  „enarrationes  allegoricae 
fabularum",  erzählen,  dass  Pelias,  König  von  Jolkos,  erklärt  habe,  er  werde 
seine  vielumworbene  Tochter,  die  schöne  Alceste,  nur  Demjenigen  ver- 
mählen, welcher  vor  seinem  Throne  auf  einem  von  zwei  ganz  verschiedenen 
wilden  Thieren  gezogenen  Wagen  als  Bewerber  um  die  Hand  seiner  Tochter 
erschiene.      Admet  nun,  König  von  Phares  in  Thessalien,    welcher  sich  um 


Mit  (Abzug-)Kanäleii  von  klarem  Zinn,  geschlossen  ringsherum 

Mit  Cisternen  von  Metall  (Blei);  lieblich  hergerichtet. 

Ich  glaube,  der  Gewinn  des  Bodens  in  einer  grossen  Grafschaft 

Würde  nicht  herrichten  dies  Gebäude  von  einem  Ende  zum  andern, 

Wie  das  Kapitelhaus  gebaut  war  wie  eine  grosse  Kirche 

Geschnitzt  und  bedacht  und  kunstreich  gemeisselt, 

Mit  ziemendem  Deckenwcrk  errichtet  in  der  Höhe, 

Wie  ein  Parlamentshaus  bemalt  ringsum*. 

Dann  ging  ich  in  das  Refectorium,  und  fand  dort  einen  Andern, 

Eine  Halle  für  einen  hohen  König,  einen  Haushalt  zu  halten, 

Mit  breiten  (Getäfel)  boards  ringsum,  mit  Bänken  gar  sauber. 

Mit  Fenstern  von  Glas,  gearbeitet  wie  eine  Kirche. 

Dann  schritt  ich  weiter,  und  ging  überall  herum, 

Und  sah  Hallen  gar  hoch,  mid  Häuser  gar  stattlich, 

Zimmer  mit  Kaminen  und  munteren  Kapellen; 

Und  Küchen  für  einen  hohen  König,  in  Burgen  innezuhaben. 

Und  das  Schlafzimmer  (dormitory)  bereitet  mit  Thüren  gar  stark, 

Hospital  (infirmary)  und  Eefectorium,  mit  vielen  weiteren  Räumen, 

Und  Alles  feste  Steinwände  stattlich  in  der  Höhe 

Mit  freundlichen  und  grossen  Bodenkammern,    und  jede  Oeifnung  verglast. 

Und  andere  Räume  genug,  zu  beherbergen  die  Königin, 

Und  doch  wollen  diese  Erbauer  erbetteln  einen  Sack  voll  Weizen 

Von  einem  armen  Manne,  der  mit  Noth  bezahlen  kann 

Halb  seine  Rente  in  einem  Jahre  und  halb  im  Rückstand  ist." 

Zur  Vergleichung  mit  alt -englischen  Schilderungen  führen 
wir  an: 

Ein  Sicilianisches  Schloss  (zu  Palermo)  der  Normannischen  Könige  des 
12.  Jahrhunderts  schildert  Hugo  Falcandus.  (De  Regno  Siciliae,  (Muratori.) 
Praefatio:  Haec  ergo  civitas  in  piano  sita  maris;   ex  uno  latere  crebris  in- 


die  Ausbreitung  des  Apollodienstes  verdient  gemacht  hatte,  beschwor  seinen 
Schutzgott  Apollo,  er  möge  seine,  des  Admet,  Bitte  um  die  Liebe  und  Hand 
der  Alceste  erhören  und  ihm  zwei  verschiedene  wilde  TUiere  senden,  um 
sie  vor  einen  Wagen  zu  spannen  und  so  als  Bewerber  um  die  Alceste  vor 
dem  Könige  Pelias  zu  erscheinen.  Apollo  erhörte  das  Flehen  des  Königs 
Admet  und  sandte  ihm  einen  Löwen  und  einen  Eber,  welche  sich  auf  Ge- 
heiss  des  Sonnengottes  gehorsam  und  geduldig  vor  einen  Wagen  spannen 
Hessen,  ruf  welchem,  zum  grössteu  Erstaunen  des  Pelias,  der  Alceste  und 
des  ganzen  Hofes  von  Jolkos,  der  thessalische  König  Admet  erschien.  Wir 
sehen  also  auf  dieser  Stein-  oder  Mosaikmalerei  den  König  Pelias  auf  dem 
Throne,  neben  sich  stehend  seine  Tochter  Alceste,  den  Oberkörper  un- 
bekleidet, den  knieenden  Admet  mit  einem  Löwen  und  einem  Eber,  sowie 
einige  Kriegsmänner  mit  Schild  und  Speer.  Die  Erhaltung  dieses  Bildes 
ist  vortrefflich;  seine  Steinstifte  haben  eine  Oberfläche  von  fünf  Millimetern 
im  Hundert.  Die  ganze  Mosaik,  welche  nur  an  den  Rändern  gelitten  hat, 
ist  6  Meter  breit  und  fast  9  Meter  lang.  Uebrigens  ist  dieser  neueste 
Römerfund  in  Nimes  noch  nicht  abgeschlossen,  da  noch  andere  Mosaiken 
unter  den  Häusern  der  Rue  Saint- Bandile  wahrnehmbar  sind,  welche  auf 
einen  grösseren  römischen  Baucoraplex  an  dieser  Stelle  schliessen  lassen. 

Voss.  Zeitung. 
*  P.  P.  Rubens  bemalte  bekanntlich  sein  prächtiges  Haus  in  Antwerpen 
auch  von  Aussen  in  Fresco. 
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sultibus  fatigatur,  cuius  tarnen  fluctibus  retundendis  retus  palatium,  quod 
dicitur  Maris  castellum,  murosque  multa  turrium  densitate  raunitos  opponit. 
Alterius  vero  lateris  partera  oppositam  Palatium  novura  insedit,  mira  ex 
quadris  lapidibus  diligentia,  miro  labore  constructum ,  exterius  quidem 
spatiosis  murorum  anfractibus  circumclusum,  interius  vero  multo  gemmarum 
aurique  splendore  conspicuum;  hinc  habens  tiirrim  Pisanam  thesaurorum 
custosdiae  destinatam;  illinc  turrim  Graecam  et  civitatis  parti  quae  Rheraonia 
dicitur,  imminentem.  Medium  vero  locum  pars  illa  palatii,  quae  Joharia 
nuncupatur,  plurimum  habens  decoris  illustrat,  quam  multiformis  ornatus 
gloria  praefulgentem  Rex,  ubi  otio  quietique  indulgere  voluerit,  familiarius 
frequentare  consuevit.  Inde  per  reliquum  spatium  variae  sunt  circum- 
quaque  dispositae  mansiones,  matronis  puellisque;  et  eunuchis,  qui  Regi, 
Reginaeque  serviunt  aedificatae  ....  Nee  vero  nobiles  illas  palatio  ad- 
haerentes  silentio  praeteriri  convenit  officinas,  ubi  in  fiia  variis  distincta 
coloribus  serum  vellera  tenuantur,  et  sibi  invicem  mnltiplici  texendi  genere 
coaptantur.  Hinc  enim  videas  amita,  dimitaque,  et  trimita  minori  peritia 
sumptuque  perüci:  hinc  exhimita  uberioris  materiae  copia  condensari.  Hie 
diarhodon  igneo  fulgore  visum  reverberat.  Hie  diapisti  color  subviridis 
iutuentium  oculis  grato  blanditur  aspectu.  Hie  exanthemata  circulorum 
varietatibus  insignita,  majorem  quidem  artificum  industriam,  et  materiae 
ubertatem  desiderant,  majori  nihilominus  pretio  distrahenda.  Multa  quidem 
et  alia  videas  ibi  varii  coloris  ac  diversi  generis  ornamenta,  in  quibus  et 
sericis  aurum  intexitur,  et  multiformis  picturae  varietas  gemmis 
interlucentibus  illustratur.  Margaritae  quoque  aut  integrae  cistulis  aureis 
includuntur,  aut  perforatae  filo  tenui  connectuntur,  et  eleganti  quadam 
dispositionis  industria,  picturati  jubentur  formam  operis  exhibere.  Porro  ex 
ea  parte,  quae  urbem  respicit,  palatium  ingressuris  Capella  Regia  primum 
occurrit,  sumptuosi  operis  pavimento  constrata,  parietes  habens  inferius 
quidem  pretiosi  marmoris  tabulis  decoratos,  superius  autem  de  lapil- 
lulis  quadris  partim  auratis,  partim  diversi  coloribus,  veteris'  ac 
Novi  Testament!  depictam  historiam  continentes.  Supremi  vero 
fastigii  tabulatum  insignis  elegantia  coelaturae,  et  miranda  picturae 
varietas  passimque  radiantis  auri  splendor  exornant. 

I.   Das  Haus. 

Die  Strassen  des  alten  Londons  —  und  leider  auch  die  fast  auf  der- 
selben Linie  nach  dem  Brande  (the  great  fire)  von  1666  errichteten  — 
waren  meist  eng,  so  eng,  dass  die  Bewohner,  zumal  der  oberen  Stock- 
werke, die  sich  über  die  Grundmauern  hinaus  gleichsam  entgegenkamen, 
leicht  über  die  Strasse  hinüber  sich  mit  einander  unterhalten  konnten.  Ohne 
dies  zu  wissen,  würde  man  z.  B.  Scene  H,  in  Act  II  des  „Devil  an  Ass"  nicht 
begreifen.  Dort  heisst  es:  „Mrs.  Fitzdottrel  appears  at  a  window  of  her 
house   fronting  that  of  Manly's  Chambers/'      Hier    bemerkt  Gifford:    This 
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scene,  the  margin  of  the  old  copy  teils  us,  is  „acted  at  two  Windows  as  out 
of  two  contiguous  buildings/'  Whoever  has  noticed  the  narrow  streets  or 
rather  lanes  of  onr  ancestors,  and  observed  how  story  projected  beyond 
story,  tili  the  Windows  of  tlie  upper  rooras  almost  tonched  on  diiferent 
sides,  will  easily  conceive  the  feasibility  of  every  thing  which  takes  place 
between  Wittipol  and  his  mistress,  though  they  make  their  appearance  in 
diiferent  houses.  *"  Jedes  Haus  nun  sollte  eine  Backsteinfront  nach  der 
Strasse  zu  haben!  Diese  Bauvorschrift  des  Königs  Karl  I.  verletzte  tief  den 
Bürger  von  London:  das  war  ein  Eingriff  in  seine  altväterlichen  Gewohn- 
heiten. Doch  mussten  schon  nach  der  Bauvorschriffc  von  1189  die  Häuser 
einen  Sandstein  -  Unterbau  von  16'  Höhe  haben. 

Selbst  das  alte  Globe  Theatre,  das  1613  niederbrannte,  war  aus  Holz 
gebaut.  Gelang  es  nun  Karl  I.  und  seinem  Vater  auch  nicht,  die  hölzerne 
Hauptstadt  in  eine  marmorne  zu  verwandeln,  wie  dem  Kaiser  Augustus  zu 
Eom,  so  doch  wenigstens  in  eine  wesentlich  backsteinerne.  Freilich  be- 
trachtete der  reisende  Engländer  die  Sandstein-Häuser**  in  Paris  und 
Frankreich  nicht  ohne  Neid.  Der  reiche  Engländer  Hess  sich  wohl  aus 
Caen  in  der  Normandie  Sandstein  zum  Hausbau  kommen.  John  Evelyn 
bemerkt,  25  March  1644:  „We  arrived  at  Caen,  a  noble  and  beautifuU 
towne,  on  the  river  Orne.  The  whole  Towne  is  handsomely  built  of  that 
excellent  stone  so  well  knowne  by  that  name  in  England."  Und  derselbe 
reiche  gentleman  räumt  am  1.  April  1644,  als  er  vom  Tour  St.  Jacques 
aus  die  Stadt  Paris  übersieht,  der  Bauart  derselben  den  entschiedenen  Vor- 
rang über  die  Hauptstadt  Englands  ein:   „I  went  next  to  view  Paris  from 


Bekanntlich  fand  dasselbe  in  den  Städten  des  Contiuents  von  Europa 
statt;  in  Troyes,  z.  B.  in  Frankreich  sieht  man  das  noch  sehr  deutlich.  Im 
alten  Frankfurt  a./Main  wachte  der  Magistrat  eifrig  darüber,  dass  Jeder, 
der  Neu- Bauten  vornahm,  eine  senkrechte  Front  herstellte.  Wie  schlau 
der  alte  Eath  Goethe  diese  Vorschrift  umging,  hat  der  Sohn  so  behaglich 
als  ergötzlich  geschildert.     (Wahrheit  u.  D.) 

A.D.  16'25:  Among  the list  of  the grievances  ofthe  Common  s  complaint  „of 
the  building  of  all  houses  in  London  in  one  uniform  way,  with  a  face  of 
brick  towards  the  streets  (früher  woodeu  houses  huddled  together)  — 

**  Jak  Eathgeb  (Eye,  England  p.  19)  sagt  über  Hampton  Court;  „Now, 
as  we  have  already  saicl,  the  royal  castle  at  Windsor  is  constructed  entirely 
of  free-stone,  so  is  this  beautiful  Palas  whoUy  built  of  brick". 

Mr.  T.  Hudson  Turner,  Domestic  Architecture  in  England,  Frora  the 
Conquest  to  the  End  of  the  Thirteenth  Century,  (Oxford  1851)  p.  3:  „A 
valuable  writer,  Alexander  Necham,  or  Nequam,  who  lived  under  the 
reigns  of  Henry  the  Second,  of  Eichard  the  First,  and  John,  in  describing 
the  various  parts  of  a  house,  enumerates  the  hall,  the  private,  or  bed- 
chamber,  the  kitchen,  the  larder,  the  sewery,  and  the  cellar.  His  notice 
may  be  applied  generally  to  all  domestic  buildings  of  any  magnitude  of  the 
twelfth  Century."  „The  private,  or  bed,  room,  annexed  to  the  hall,  there 
being  frequently  only  one,  was  situated  on  the  second  story,  and  was  called, 
from  an  early  period,  the  „solar",  or  „sollere";  the  Chamber  beneath  it,  on 
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the  top  of  St.  Jacques  steeple,  from  whence  I  had  a  füll  view  of  the  whole 
citty  and  suburbs,  both  which,  as  I  judge,  are  not  solarge  as  London*; 
though  the  dissimilitude  of  their  formes  and  situations,  this  round,  London 
long,  renders  it  difficult  to  determine;  but  there  is  no  comparison 
between  the  buildings,  palaces,  and  materials,  this  being, 
entirely  of  stone  and  more  sumptuous."  Schon  früher,  24.  Dez.  1641 
hat  Eveljm  vermerkt:  truely,  Paris,  comprehending  the  suburbs,  is,  for  the 
material  the  houses  are  built  with,  and  many  noble  and  magnificent  piles, 
one  of  the  most  gallant  Cittyes  in  the  world;  large  in  circuit,  of.a  rounde 
forme,  very  populous,  but  situated  in  a  botome,  en7iron'd  with  gentle  de- 
clivities,  rendering  some  places  very  dirty. 

„The  great  streets  in  the  City  are  marked  out  with  piles  drove  into 
the  ground;  and  if  ever  it  be  built  in  that  form  with  so  fair  streets,  it 
will  be  a  noble  sight."     Samuel  Pepys,  Diary,  March  29  ^^  1667. 

„Feb.  24  tt  1667.  By  and  by  comes  Sir  R.  Viner  and  Lord  Mayor  to 
ask  the  King's  direclion  about  measuring  out  the  streets  according  to  the 
new  Act  for  building  of  the  City,  wherein  the  King  is  to  be  pleased." 
—  ib. 

Paul  Hentzner  (1598)  bemerkt:  „their  houses  are  commonly  of  two 
stories,  except  in  London,  where  they  are  of  three  or  four,  though  but  seldom 
of  four;  they  are  built  of  wood,  those  of  ther  richer  sort  with  bricks, 
their  roofs  are  low,  and  when  the  owner  has  money,  covered  wdth  lead."  — 

(Dergleichen  alte  Holzbauten  finden  sich  jetzt  noch  in  Oxford  Street; 
es  sind   die  den   Schweizerhäusern   ähnlichen  ehester -Fachwerkbauten. 

Die  Giebel  der  Häuser  (Penthouses)  ragen  weit  über  die  Front  hervor; 
man  konnte  sich  selbst  gegen  Regen  schützen  unter  dem  Penthouse.  Es 
ist  ein  beliebter  Scherz  der  Elizabethanischen  Dichter,  die  modischen,  sehr 
breitkämpigen  Filzhüte  (beavers),  die  das  ganze  Gesicht  beschatteten,  als 
Penthouses  zu  bezeichnen.     Vor  dem  Hause   stand  auch  eine  Bank,  wenn 


a  level  with  the  hall,  was  called  the  „cellar",  and  used  as  such.  It 
would  appear  that  there  was  no  internal  communication  between  the  cellar 
and  solar;  access  from  the  latter  to  the  hall  being  had  by  stairs  of  stone 
or  wood  within  the  hall  or  on  its  exetrior".  (ib  p.  5.)  —  Hiernach  also 
hatten  die  altenglischen  Häuser  keine  unterirdischen  Keller.  Der  Ver- 
fasser von  Our  English  Home  nun  p.  153  bemerkt,  dass  im  16.  Jahr- 
hundert die  prächtigen  venetianischen  Glas-Waaren  in  England  eingeführt 
wurden,  und  sagt  ferner,  nach  M.  S.  Harl.  143—140:  Glass  bottles  were 
at  this  period  more  generally  introduced,  and  for  their  better 
preservation  the  cellaret*  was  invented."  (Die  Stelle  der  Keller 
und  der  Nebenräume  des  Hauses  überhaupt,  versehen  die  offices,  über 
welche  wir  später  handeln  werden.) 

*  Der  Flaschen keller. 

*  Ueber  den  Werth  solcher  subjectiven  Schätzungen  hat  Macaulay 
ergötzlich-Erstaunliches  zusammengestellt.  Gar  wild  gingen  die  Schätzungen 
der  Einwohnerzahl  von  London  und  England,  seitens  grosser  Gelehrten,  wie 
Isaak  Vossius  u.  A.,  auseinander. 
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dieselbe  nicht,  wie  z.  B.  bei  Luther's  Haus  in  Wittenberg,  in  eine  Art  Nische 
neben  der  Hausthür  eingelassen  ist:  auf  solchen  Bänken  sassen  in  Shake- 
speare's  London  besonders  gerne  die  Frauen  in  schöner  Kleidung,  wie 
Meteren  beobachtet  hat. 

Auf  E.  A.  Seemann's  (Leipzig)  Kunsthistorischen  Bilderbogen  No.  133 
ist  abgebildet:  Heriot's  Hospital  in  Edinburg  (Mitte  des  17.  Jahrb.):  die 
rundbogige  Thür  desselben  ist  von  Säulen  umgeben;  das  Wappen  befindet 
sich  über  der  Mitte  der  Thür  in  der  Höhe  der  Bei  Etage.  —  Ferner  zeigt 
das  Blatt:  Fachwerkhäuser  in  Chester,  16.  Jahrb.;  die  Giebelfront 
des  einen  weist  ein  grosses,  die  des  andern  3  Fenster  auf;  während  im 
Stockwerk  unter  diesen  Fenstern  ganz  offene  Galerien  die  Front  abschneiden. 

Der  Hof  —  äusserer  und  innerer  Hof  —  der  Häuser: 

„But  put  the  case,  in  travel  I  may  meet 
Some  gorgeous  structure,  a  brave  frontispiece, 
Shall  1  stay  captive  in  the  outer  court, 
Surprised  with  that,  and  not  advance  to  know 
Who  dwells  there,  and  inhabiteth  the  house? 

not  with  the  walls, 
Doors,  Windows  architraves,  the  frieze,  and  cornice. 

B.  J.  The  New  Inn  III,  2, 
Wie  hier  der  outer  court*  erwähnt  wird,  ist  in  Arden  of  Fevers- 
ham  II,  2  der  inner  court  genannt: 

,,This  night  come  to  bis  house  at  Aldersgate; 
The  doors  I'll  leave  unlock'd  against  you  come. 
No  sooner  shall  ye  enter  through  the  latch, 
Over  the  threshold  to  the  inner  court. 

Dem  outer  court  entsprechend  lautet  die  Bühnenweisung  in  Cj^mbeline 
II,  1:  court  before  Cymbeline's  Palace.  In  King  H.  VIII  wird  the  Palace 
Yard  genannt. 

Auch  Court  steht  für  das  Haus  selbst:  A  Hall  in  the  King  of 
Moldavia's  Court  (Knight  of  the  B.  Pestle,  III,  s.  f.).  Heben  wir  ferner 
den  base  court,  den  französischen  basse-cour,  Wirthschaftshof,  in  King 
Rieh.  II,  3,  3  hervor: 

Northumberland.  My  lord,  in  the  base  court  he  doth  attend  To 
speak  with  you. 

King  Rieh.  In  the  base  court?  Base  court,  where  kings  grow 
base  ect. 

„The  Entertainment  of  the  two  Kings  of  Great  Britain  and 
Denmark'J,  At  Theobalds,  July  24,  1606. 

The  King  beiiig  entered  the  Inner  Court;  above  over  the  porch, 
etc.  (B.  Jonson). 

Die  Häuser  nun  sind  nicht  nummerirt,  sondern  tragen  ein  Zeichen, 
wie  bei  uns  höchstens  oder  meistens  nur  Wirthshäuser  **: 


*  Vgl.  cour  d'entree,  cour  d'honneur. 

„The  Houses   were  not  numbered  .  .  .  of  the  coachmen,  chairmen, 
porters,    and    errand-boys    of   London,    a    very    small   portion  could  read. 
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Der  Hauptraum  im  Hause  bis  ins  15.  Jahrhundert  hinein 
nun  ist  die  Halle. 

„Gewöhnlich  trat  man  nicht  direct  in  den  Saal  ein,  sondern  zunächst 
in  einen  langen  Corridor,  der  nach  aussen  hin  durch  Fenster  geöffnet 


The  walk  from  Charing  Cross  to  Whitechape  lay  through  an  endless 
succession  of  Saracen's  Heads,  Royall  Oaks,  ßluc  ßears,  and 
Golden  Lambs,  which  disappeared  when  they  were  no  longer  required 
for  the  direction  of  the  common  people."  (Macaulay,  England  in  1685.)" 
V.  Spectator  28. 

So  ist  Falstaff  zu  Tisch  eingeladen  in  das  Haus  eines  Seidenhändlers 
in  Lombardstreet,  welches  den  Kopf  eines  „Leoparden"  (libbard) 
zum  Abzeichen  hat.  —  K.  H.  IV,  Part  II,  2,  1 :  he  (Falstaff)  is  invited  to 
dinner  to  the  Lubbar's-head  in  Lumbert-street,  to  Master  Smooth's, 
the  silkman. 

Wir  haben  einige  Signs  notirt:  Rafe.  „Whether  shall  I  bring  them? 
[the  shoes.]  Serving-maii.  To  the  sign  of  the  golden  ball  in  Watling - 
street  (Shoemaker's  Holyday  Sc.  13.)  Milton  war  geboren  im  „Spread 
Eagle",*  (1608).  Er  wohnt  im  „Schützen'' (Sagittary),  Othello  I,  1.  — 
An  ale-wife  in  Saint  Katherine's  At  the  sign  of  the  Dan  ein  g  Bears 
(B.  Jons.  Staple  of  News  lU,  1).  —  Thomas  ä  Becket  hiess  „Thomas  in 
der  Schnepfe  (woodcock).'*  —  Auch  Briefe  wurden  so  adressirt,  z.  B.: 

An  meinen  werthen  Freund,  Mr.  Storie,  in  the  Sign  of  the  Dog 

in  the  Royal  Exchange 

(London  abzugeben) 
(Carlyle,  Cromwell). 

Francis  Bacon's  „Essayes".  Printed  for  Humfrey  Hooper,  and  are 
to  be  sold  at  the  Black  Beare  in  Chancery  Lane,  1597. 

Spectator  Nr.  28,  April  2,  1711:  „Our  streets  are  filled  with  blue 
boars,  black  swans,  and  red  lions;  not  to  mention  flying  pigs  and 
hogs  in  armour,  with  many  other  creatures  more  extraordinary  than  any  in 
the  deserts   of  Afric." 

,,My  first  task  therefore  should  be,  like  that  of  Hercules,  to  clear  the 
city  from  monsters.  In  the  second  place  I  would  forbid  that  creatures  of 
jarring  and  incongruous  natures  should  be  joined  together  in  the  same  sign; 
such  as  the  bell  and  the  neat's  tongue,  the  dog  and  the  gridiron. 
The  fox  and  goose  may  be  supposed  to  have  met,  but  what  has  the  fox 
and  the  seven  stars  to  do  together?  And  when  did  the  lamb  and  dolphin 
ever  meet,  except  upon  a  sign-post?" 

Wir  führen  hier  an:  Lodgers  at  the  Pegasus  (Tam.  Shrew  IV,  4). 
I  peep'd  in  at  a  cranny,  and  saw  him  sitting  over  a  cross-beam 
of  the  roof  Like  him  on  the  saddler's  horse  in  Fleet  street  (B.  J. 
The  Sil.  Wom.  IV,  1.)  „This  sign  was  of  course  familiär  to  every  one  of 
Jonsons  hearers.  In  the  same  way  Shakespeare  says  of  Poins,  that  he 
wore  bis  boot  smooth  „like  the  sign  of  the  leg".  This  same  sign  is 
mentioned  by  Pepys."  Cunningham.  —  2  H.  IV,  II,  4:  and  wears  bis 
boots  very  smooth,  like  unto  the  sign  of  the  leg.  „Seine  Stiefel  sitzen  ihm 
so  glatt,  wie  auf  dem  ausgehängten  Bein,  das  als  Zeichen  irgend  eines 
bestimmten  Schusterladens  diente."     (Del ins.) 

*  In  Breadstreet,  nahe  Cheapside. 
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ist,  sich  an  der  Langseite  des  Gebäudes  hinzieht  und  von  dem  aus  Thüren 
in  die  verschiedenen  Räumlichkeiten  führen.  Dieser  Corridor  ist  die  oft 
erwähnte  „Liewe"  oder  „Loube"  (franz.  löge),  eine  offene  Halle, 
Loggia,*  in  der  die  Burgherrschaft  an  schönen  Sommertagen  sich  aufhielt 
und  speiste.  .  .  Solchen  Laubengang  haben  wir  noch  in  der  Wartburg 
erhalten.  Grosse  Fenster,  rundbogig,  gekuppelt,  beleuchten  diesen  Gang, 
der  in  der  Wartburg .  etwa  acht  Fuss  lichte  Weite  hat.  .  .  . 

Aus  der  Laube  führte  nun  eine  Thür  in  den  Saal.**  Der  Saal  in  Eger 
ist  80  Fuss  lang,  33  V2  Fuss  breit.  Gewöhnlich  sind  die  Säle  nicht  gewölbt, 
sondern  mit  einer  Balkendecke  versehen,  .  .  Zuweilen  ist  der  offene  Dach- 
stuhl auch  gewölbartig  vertäfelt,  wie  z.  B.  an  dem  von  Villet-Le-Duc  VJII, 
79  raitgetheilten  Saale  des  Schlosses  Montargis.  Die  Täfelungen  werden 
von  den  französischen  Dichtern  ganz  besonders  erwähnt.  Es  w^erden  aber 
auch  ausdrücklich  gewölbte  Säle  angeführt. 

„Selten  erwähnt  wird  eine  Estrade,  die  wohl  einige  Stufen  über  den 
Fussboden  des  Saales  erhöht  war  und  auf  welcher  der  Fürst  und  die 
Seinigen  ihre  Plätze  hatten,  während  der  niedere  Adel  und  die  Ritter  unten 
im  Saale  sich  aufhielten.  Es  ist  dies  die  Brücke  oder  Bühne***  (franz. 
doisf),  Alw.  Schulz  p.  60. 

„Dais,  a  raised  floor  in  a  hall.  Now  used  of  the  raised  floor  on  which 
the  high  in  a  hall  Stands.  Properly,  it  was  the  table  itself  (Lat.  discus). 
Later,  it  was  used  of  a  canopy  of  a  seat  of  state  or  even  of  the  seat  of 
State  itself.  M.  E.  deis,  deys,  sometimes  dais,  a  high  table;  Chaucer,  Kn. 
Tale,  1342;  P.  Plowman,  C  X,  21,  on  which  see  the  note.  —  0.  F.  deis, 
also  dois,  dais,  a  high  table  in  a  hall.  The  later  sense  appears  in  Cot- 
grave,  who  gives:  „Dais,  or  Daiz,  a  toth  of  esclate,  canopy,  or  heaven,  that 
Stands  over  the  heads  of  princes;  also,  the  whole  state,  or  seat  of  estate." 
For  an  example  of  0.  F.  dois  in  the  sense  of  „table",  see  Li  Contes  del 
Graal,  in  Bartsch,  Chrestomathie  Fran9aise,  col.  174,  Skeat,  Dictionary. 


Englisch  lobby,  worüber  wir  später  handeln. 

**  Perc.  19464:  En  la  rice  sale  ä  lambrus.  —  24127:  Et  la  damoisiele 
est  concie  En  une  cambre  lambroisie.  —  26741:  Dont  Ten  ont  mene  en 
la  cambre  Qui  toute  stoit  ovre  a  lambre.  35469:  En  une  cambre  lambroisie 
De  Jons  menuement  joncie.  Nib.  Z  p  325,  2:  Lät  niht  die  brende  vallen 
üf  inwer  helmbant,  Tretet  si  mit  den  vüezen  tiefer  in  daz  bluot.  Hier  ist 
offenbar  von  einer  Holzdecke  die  Rede.  —  Alwin  Schultz,  (Das  Höfische 
Leben,  Leipzig  1879.)     I,  52. 

Wigalois  p.  192,4:  Frowe  Japhite  die  reine  uf  einer  hohen  brücke 
saz,  Daz  nie  deheiu  brücke  baz  Von  betten  wart  geslihet,  Mit  tepechen  wol 
berihtet  Unt  mit  liebten  pfellen.  —  Troj.  17526:  Ir  sülnt  gelouben,  daz 
sin  büne  Mit  golde  wol  gezieret  scheiu.  Und  daz  vil  manic  edelsteiu  Dar 
üz  vil  schöne  lühte;  26466.  Die  boten  üf  des  sales  büne  Für  in  geliche 
träten. 

f  Cleomades  17329:  Lors  le  menerent  asseoir  Au  haut  dois,  si  que 
bien  veoir  Le  pouvoit  on  de  toutes  costes.  Clamondine  ä  son  destre  les  Ci 
list;  car  la  coustume  estoit  Adont  c'om  ainsi  le  faisoit." 
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Eine  Abbildung-  eines  solchen  Dois  (Dais)  finden  wir  in  dem  höchst 
lehrreichen  Prachtwerke  von  Paul  Lacroix,  XVII  e  Siecle,  Usages  et  Costumes, 
p.  468  (Paris,  2  edit.   1880): 

„Haut-Dais  ou  Trone  Royal  eleve  en  plein  air,  lors  de  Tentree 
solennelle  du  Ptoi  Louis  XIV,  ä  Voccasion  de  son  mariage;  d'apres  J.  Marot." 

Sachs,  Wörterb.  dais  [dtsch.  Dach],  Thron-,  Altar-  etc.  Himmel,  Bal- 
dachin, haut-dais.  — 

Auch  in  der  Edda  wird  mit  Halle  das  Haus  des  Vornehmen  be- 
zeichnet: Vgl.  das  Rigr-Lied:   (übers,  von  Wollzogen.) 

Daheim  erwuchs 

Der  Jarl  in  der  Halle; 

Da  ritt  er  von  dannen 
Auf  dunkelm  Pfade 
Durch  feuchtes  Gebirg 
Bis  vor  eine  Halle. 

Nun  sass  er  und  herrschte 
In  achtzehn  Hallen, 

Da  fuhren  Edle 
Auf  feuchten  Wegen; 
Kamen  zur  Halle 
Vom  Hesir  bewohnt. 

Dan  hat  und  Danpr 
Nicht  schönere  Hallen, 
Erb  und  Eigen 
Nicht  reicher  als  Ihr. 

„Der  Uebergang  in  die  Renaissance",  sagt  Jakob  Falke,  „ist  aber  nicht 
nur  ein  Uebergang  von  einem  Kunststile  zum  andern,  sondern  auch  von 
einem  Lande  zum  andern,  vom  Norden  nach  dem  Süden.  Durch  den  Ein- 
fluss  der  nordischen  Gothik,  welclie  die  Unregelmässigkeiten  der  äussern 
Anlage  fast  zum  Princip  erhoben,  und  den  grossen  Fehler  begangen  hatte 
die  Architektur  auch  auf  die  innere  Einrichtung  anzuwenden  und  dadurch 
das  Möbel  starr  und  unbeweglich  zu  machen,  war  auch  in  der  innern  An- 
ordnung eine  gewisse  Unregelmässigkeit  Regel  geworden.  Damit  begann 
nun  die  Renaissance  aufzuräumen;  sie  machte  die  Fa^ade  zu  einem 
geschlossenen  Ganzen,  sie  brachte  die  Reihe  der  Zimmer  in  eine 
gewisse  Regelraässigkeit,  so  dass  Aeusseres  und  Inneres  harmonirten.  Vor 
allem  verschwand  das  Charakteristische  der  früheren  Periode,  die  Halle, 
oder  wo  sie  noch  bestand,  wie  im  Palais  Lichtenstein  und  im  Belvedere  zu 
Wien,  diente  sie  irgend  einem  nebensächlichen  Zwecke,  im  Palazzo  Morosini 
in  Venedig  war  sie  Waffen zimm er,  sonst  wird  sie  zum  Aufenthalte  der 
Dienerschaft    und    endlich  als  Stiegenhaus    und    einfaches   Vestibül    ver- 
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wendet.  Die  ganze  Sorgfalt  wendet  sich  der  gewöhnlichen  Ausschmückung 
der  Familiengemächer  zu.  An  diesen  bemerken  wir  zuerst  die  aus  der 
mittelalterlichen  Balkendecke  entstandene,  in  Holz  ausgeführte,  antike  Facetten- 
decke, entweder  die  natürlichen  Farben  des  Holzes  beibehaltend,  oder  mit 
dem  prächtigsten  Blau  und  Gold  geschmückt.  Eine  andere  Art  der  Decken- 
decoration  ist  der  Stucco,  welchen  wir  nirgends  so  schön  wie  in  der  Villa 
Madama  (weiss  auf  blauem  Grunde)  angewendet  finden.  Der  Wandschmuck 
besteht  aus  Holzvertäflung,  Gobelins  und  gepressten  und  mit  Malereien  ver- 
sehenen Ledertapeten,  welche  im  XV.  Jahrhundert  in  vorzüglicher  Schön- 
heit in  Andalusien  ei  zeugt,  im  XVI.  Jahrhundert  allgemein  verwendet 
wurden,  und  im  XVII.  Jahrhundert  allmählig  wieder  verschwanden.  Nur 
in  Schweden  fanden  sie  so  viel  Anklang,  dass  wir  ihnen  heute  noch  in 
manchen  Bauernhäusern  begegnen.  Der  Gebrauch  der  Gobelins  war  ein 
allgemeiner  und  bis  in  das  einfachste  Bürgerhaus  herabreichender;  es  ist 
aber  zu  bemerken,  dass  sie  nur  Wandbekleidung  waren;  zu  Möbelüberzügen 
machte  sie  erst  die  französische  Mode  im  Anfange  des  XVIII.  Jahrhunderts." 
(Fr.  von  Hellwald,  Kulturgeschichte,  dritte  Auflage,  Bd.  2,  Augsburg  1884, 
S.411.}  - 

Noch  in  der  Zeit  Shakespeare's  und  Karl  I.  ist  eines  Friedensrichters 
„Halle"  ein  vollständiges  Arsenal,  So  sagt  Friedensrichter  Clement  (Every 
man  in  h.  h.  V,  1),  als  man  ihm  den  Pseudo-Capitain  Bobadill  meldet: 
A  soldier!  Take  down  my  armour,  my  sword  quickly  .  .  .  Come  on,  conie 
on  (arms  himself).  Hold  my  cap*  there,  so;  give  nie  my  gorget,  my  sword.  — 
Wie  des  Friedensrichters  „Halle''  geradezu  typisch  für  Waffenkammer 
ist,  zeigt  Ben  Jonson's  Silent  Woman  IV,  2:  „He  has  got  somebody's  old 
two-hand  sword  ...  he  is  so  hung  with  pikes,  halberds,  petronels,  calivers 
and  muskets,  that  he  looks  like  a  justice  of  peace's  hall.''  —  John  Evelyn, 
Diary  March  1646,  besucht  einen  Colonel  in  Milan:  The  Colonel  led  us  into 
his  hall,  where  there  hung  up  divers  colours ,  saddles,  bridles,  and  other 
arms."  —  Grimm,  Wtbch.,  bemerkt,  dass  das  W^ort  „Halle"  im  Deutschen 
im  18.  Jahrhundert  wieder  in  poetischen  Gebrauch  kam.  „Müssig  liegt  sein 
Eisen  in  der  Halle."  (Schiller.)     „In  der  Väter  Hallen  ruhte." 

Vielfach  treten  auch  Balkone  hervor  an  den  Häusern,  die  bei  fest- 
lichen Gelegenheiten  mit  Teppichen  reich  behangen  werden.  Ueber  die 
Rückkehr  König  Karl  II,  d.  29.  Mai  1658,  berichtet  John  Evelyn:  the 
streets  hung  with  tapestry**,  fountaines,  running  with  wine;  the 
Maior,  Aldermen,  and  all  the  Companies  in  their  liveries,  chaines  of  gold, 
and  banners;  Lords  and  Nobles  clad  in  Cloth  of  silver,  gold,  and  velvet; 
the  windowes  and  balconies  well  set  with  ladies.  — 


*  Die  lawyers  trugen  velvet  caps  (Devil  an  Ass  I,   1),  ebenso  wie   die 
physicians. 

**  Dies  war  eine  sehr  alte  Sitte,  cf.  Warton,  E.  Poetry  p.  150. 
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Zusatz.  Die  Hirschburg  im  Beowulf  wird  sowohl  als  Halle  wie 
als  Saal  bezeichnet: 

Es  war  ein  bedachter  Saal  (hrof-sele  v.  1516). 

Dieselbe  war  aus  Holz  gebaut  (heal-wudu  v.  1318). 

Sie  ist  die  Met-halle  (medo-heal,  484);  die  Trinker  sitzen  auf  der 
medu-benc  (v.  777),  den  medo-ful  [Q25)  Metbecher  in  der  Hand,  sie 
wandelten  den  niedo-stig,  den  Met-weg,  925  (gefüllt  aus  der  Met-kanne, 
medu-sconc,  v.  1981). 

Umgürtet  ist  der  Zecher  mit  dem  mit  reichem  Griff  versehenen  Schwert* 
(heard  sweord  hilted,  2988).  Dort  wohl  prangt  auch  das  Banner  mit  dem 
Griff  (hilte-cumbor  1023),  das  der  Bannerträger  (cumbles  hyrde,  2506)  führt. 

Die  Halle  hat  ein  äusseres  und  ein  inneres  Dach:  under  Heorotes  hrof 
V.  403. 

Der  Dachstuhl  (hrof)  schillert  von  Gold  (928). 
„Hrödgär 

geseah  steapne  hrof 
golde  fähne." 

„Goldbunt  glänzten  Tapeten  längs  den  Wänden  (995)": 
„Gold-fag  scinon 
,,Web  äfter  wagum,  wundor-sciona  fela 
Secga  geschwylcum  thära  the  on  swylc  starad." 

Die  Halle  ist  Bestandtheil  der  Burg  des  Herrschers  (hleö-burh  313). 

Heyne,  Abhandlung  über  die  Halle  Heorot  S.  44:  horn-reced,  Gebäude, 
dessen  beide  Giebel  die  zwei  Hälften  eines  Hirschgeweihes  krönen  (705). 

Zusatz.  „Some  architectural  remains  of  early  cottages  are  still  in 
existence:  the  walls  are  of  clay  or  rubble,  and  of  a  nature  incapable  of  supporting 
a  roof  of  any  weight;  the  floors  were  probably  paved  with  pebbles.  Sometimes 
it  had  two  apartraents,  the  first  occupied  by  a  cow,  the  pigs,  and  the  poultry; 
and  in  the  other  were  huddled  promiscuously  all  the  members  of  a  pea- 
sant's  family,  —  a  circumstance  that  aftorded  a  fruitful  subject  for  the 
fableaux  of  the  Norman  trouveres,  who  often  loved  to  turn  a  jest  in  reference 
to  the  shifts  to  which  indigence  compelled  the  peasant  to  resort;  ...  Long - 
land,  in  „Piers  the  Ploughman",  gives  an  uninviting  pictures  ot  a  cottage 
home.  The  dank  smoke  from  the  turf  fire  could  find  no  vent  but  througli 
the  loop-holes  and  chinks  of  the  door;  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  tho 
ploughman  should  complain,  that  the 

„Smoke  and  smorthae  smyt  in  his  eyen." 

Chaucer,  in  the  „Tale  of  the  Nun's  Priest",  describes  the  cottage  of 
the  widow  as  consisting  of  two  apartments,  designated  even  in  such  poverty. 
by  the  high-sounding  appellations  of  hall  and  bower.  Whilst  the  widow 
and  her  „daughter  two",  slept  in  the  bower;  chanticleer  and  his  seven 
wives,  roosted  on  a  perch  in  the  liall,  and  the  swine  ensconced  themselves 
on  the  floor.  As  in  the  ploughman's  home,  the  smoke  of  the  fire  had  to 
find  its  way  through  the  crevices  of  the  roof;  and  the  poet  teils  us  that  — 

„Well  sooty  was  her  bowre  and  eke  her  halle, 

In  whiche  she  ete  many  a  slender  mele. 

Of  poinant  sawce  ne  knew  she  never  a  dele. 

No  decente  morsel  passed  through  hir  throughte, 

Hire  diet  was  according  to  her  cote."     (Our  E,  Home  p.  140.) 


*  Er  ist  „beladen  mit  Trotzreden"  (gilp-hläden,  869). 
Er  ist  gold-wlanc,  des  Goldes  stolz,  und  wird  wegen  seiner  Siege  mit 
Gold  belohnt  (wie  Beowulf  1882). 
Trägt  Handschuhe  (glöf)  2086. 
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Die  „Halle"  (The  Hall)  betrachten  wir  weiter: 

Die  „Halle",  der  Saal  ist  so  sehr  die  Hauptsache,  dass  das  Gebäude 
geradezu  Hall  hiess,  wie  Westminster-Hall;  wie  man  noch  heute  in  Ober- 
hessen z.B.  vom  „Saalbau"  spricht.  Das  Dach  einer  solchen  Hall  wird 
von  dem  Gothischen  Balkenwerk  getragen:  die  Sitte  aber,  diesen  Halls,  wie 
später  einzelnen  Zimmern,  z.  B.  „Jerusalem"  bei  Shakespeare,  be- 
sondere Namen  zu  geben,  ist  uralt:  schon  im  Beöwulf  heisst  die  erbaute 
Halle  „die  Methhalle",  der  „Hirsch",  Stag.  Der  Zwischenraum  der  einzelnen 
Balkenlagen,  der  Abschnitt  des  ganzen  Saales,  wird  als  Bay  bezeichnet: 
und  diese  Bezeichnung  ,,Bay"  für  den  einzelnen,  durch  die  Balkenlage  abge- 
grenzten Abschnitt  eines  Hauses  nennt  noch  Shakespeare  ebenso,  und  spielt 
darauf  an,  dass  man  die  Hausmiethe  nach  so  und  so  viel  bays  berechnete: 
„If  this  law  hold  in  Vienna  ten  years,  I'llrent  the  fairest  in  it,  after 
three  pence  a  bay".     (Measure  för  M.  II,  1.)  — 

Of  one  baye's  breadth,  God  wot,  a  silly  coate 
Whose  thatched  spars  are  furr'd  sluttish  soote. 

(Hall,  Sat.  V,  1.  1597.) 
lieber  bay  bemerkt  Delius,  nach  Cole's  Latein.  Lexic. :  spatium  viginti 
quatuor  pedum. 

Nares  im  Glossary  erklärt:  „Bay,  A  principal  division  in  a  building; 
probably  a  great  square  in  the  frame-work  of  the  roof;  whence  barn  of 
three  bays  is  a  barn  twice  crossed  by  beams.  In  large  buildings,  having 
the  Gothic  framework  to  support  the  roof,  like  Westminster-Hall,  the 
bays  are  the  spaces  between  the  supporters.  Houses  were  estimated  by  the 
number  of  bays".  —  Die  Bay-windows  erwähnen  wir  bei  Besprechung  der 
„Fenster",  (In  which  time  retiring  myself  into  a  bay-window,  B.  Jons. 
Cynthia,  IV,  3.) 

Dasselbe  Wort  Bai  ist  auch  deutsch,  worüber  wir  Jak.  Grimm, 
Wtbch.,  befragten:  Bai,  f.  sinus  maritimus,  bei  Frisch  1,  40  baie,  nel.  baai 
nach  dem  Franz.  baie.  Es  hat  aber  auch,  gleich  diesem,  die  Bedeutung 
eines  Fensters  an  den  Zinnen  (vgl.  golf,  it.  golfo  meerbusen  und  altii.  golf, 
pavimentum): 

Ich  befils  den  heiszen  feuersflammen, 
Die  hoch  oben  zu  den  baien  auslangen. 

Uhland  289; 
Da  schaut  dieselbige  falsche  frau 
Hoch  oben  zur  baie  hervor.     287. 

Stadler  1.  153  verzeichnet  baieostein,  fensterbank.  (Diese  Bank  am 
Fenster  bezeichnet  gewiss  denselben  Kaum,  den  Ben  Jons,  mit  retiring 
myself  into  a  bay-window  andeutet.)"  — 

Der  bevorzugte  Platz  in  der  Hall  nun  ist  eine  meist  im  Hintergrunde 
derselben  befindliche  Estrade  (Dais,  franz.  dois  oder  dais,  deutsch  Dach, 
bei  den  deutschen  Dichtern  des  Mittelalters  als  „büne"  bezeichnet):  Chaucer 
sagt,  The  Knightes  Tale  v.  1341: 
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The  riche  aray  of  Theseus  paleys, 

Ne  who  sat  first  ne  last  iipoii  the  deys*, 

Of  al  this  make  I  now  no  mencioun. 

(Webster,  Dict.  Dais  (or  dase):  „A  raised  ifloor  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
dining-hall,  where  the  high  table  stood.     W.  Scott,     cf.  p.  10/11.) 

In  der  Hall  des  14.  Jahrhunderts  stand  gern  der  table  dormant. 
Chaucer,  Prol.  353,  sagt  bei  Schilderung  des  reichen  Franklin  (Freisassen), 
der  gern  offene  Tafel  in  seinem  gastlichen  Hause  hält: 

His  table  dormant  in  his  halle  alway 
Stood  redy  covered  al  the  longe  day. 

Hierzu  bemerkt  Morris  (Oxford  1872):  „Previous  to  the  fourteenth 
Century  a  pair  of  common  wooden  trestles  and  a  rough  plank  was  deemed 
a  table  sufficient  for  the  great  hall  .  .  .  Tables,  with  a  board  attaclied  to 
a  frame,  were  introduced  about  the  time  of  Cliaucer,  and,  from  remaining 
in  the  hall,  were  regarded  as  indications  of  a  ready  hospitaUty",  (Our 
English  Home,  p.  30.)  (Warton  p.  138:  Ipomedon:  the  tabyll  awaye  was  layd.) 

Von  den  Halls  in  London  erinnern  wir  uns  an: 

Guildhall  v.  J.  1410  (in  deren  Saal  Jane  Grey  verurtheilt  ward). 

Mercers'  Hall,  Cheapside,  Zunfthaus  der  Seidenhändler.  (Im  Innern 
die  Bildnisse  von  Dean  Colet,  dem  Gründer  der  Paul's- Schule  und  des 
Gründers  der  Börse,  Sir  Thomas  Gresham. 

In  Old  Jewry  ist  Grocers'  Hall. 

In  Goldsraiths'  Hall  befindet  sich  eine  von  Queen  Elizabeth  der  Zunft 
geschenkte  Vase  des  Benvenuto  Cellini. 

In  Merchant  Tailors'  Hall**  (Threadneedle  -  Street)  sieht  man  das 
Portrait  Heinrich  VIII.  von  Paris  Bordone. 

Pishmongers'  Hall  brannte  1666  ab.  (Die  Fishmongers  wurden 
1289  von  Edward  I.  als  Corporation  constituirt.) 

Die  „Hall"  ist  die  altherkömmliche  Stelle,  wo  Herr  und  Diener  sich 
zum  gemeinsamen  Mahl  versammeln,  wo  auch  im  „Teil"  der  alte  Freiherr 
von  Attinghausen  das  Frühmahl  mit  seinen  Knechten  einnimmt.  „Piers 
the  Ploughman  denounces  the  growing  practice  of  dining  in 
„privy  parlors  with  chimneys",asanindicationoftheeffeminate 
luxury  of  the  age,  The  good  and  benevolent  Bishop  Grosteste 
recommended  that  all  „ete  in  the  hall  afore  youre  meyn*', 
as  a  custom  that  would  redound  to  their  profit  and  worship.  It  was  orjained 
in  sorae  for  the  government  of  the  royal  household  in  1458,  that  the  order 
of  „settynge  in  the  halle  be  kepte  aftir  the  olde  custome".  Household 
books  are  emphatic  in  commending  this  houourable  usage,  and  denouncing  its 
breach  as  the  result  of  a  niggardly  rule,   or  as  an  affectation  of  luxury. 

*  (lieber  Rangordnung  bei  Tische  später.) 

**  Nach  Thomas  Dekker  war  dieselbe  so  gross  wie  Many  a  dorf  among 
the  Netherlands. 
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Our  kings  uutil  late  in  the  fifteenth  Century  upheld  the  old  custom. 
Henry  VII.  usually  dined  in  the  great  hall  at  Eltham;  and  the  ordinances 
made  for  the  government  of  the  royal  household  in  1526  complains,  that 
,,sondrie  nobihnen,  gentleiuen,  and  others,  doe  much  delighte  and  use  to 
dine  in  corners  and  secret  places,  not  repairing  to  the  high  Chamber." 
(Our  English  Home  p.  124.)     (Skeat,  Specimens  E.  L.  p.  361.) 

Die  grosse  Haupttreppe  befindet  sich  in  der  Mitte  des  Hauses: 
Am  Treppenfuss,  im  Kalten,  wenn  der  Dienst  es  verlangt,  muss  der 
gentleman-usher,  der  die  vornehme  Dame  begleitende  huissier,  sitzen  und 
seiner  Herrin  warten  im  schwarzseidenen  Anzug  vielleicht,  der,  um  so  süsser 
zu  duften,  vorher  in  Lavendel  gelegt  worden  ist  (cf.  Mercutio  und  die 
Amme,  die  sich  den  Fächer  nachtragen  lässt):  die  Dame  hat  einen  solchen 
gentleman-usher  erwählt  aus  den  vielen,  die  im  Middle  Aisle  (Mittelschiff) 
von  St.  PauVs  ihre  Dienste  anbieten:  denn  dort,  am  Siquis-Pfeiler,  ist 
Angebot  und  Nachfrage  des  Londoner  Arbeitsmarktes  vertreten.  „If 
there  be  any  lady  or  gentlewoman  of  good  carriage  that  is  desirous  to 
entertain  to  her  private  uses,  a  young,  straight,  and  upright  geutleman, 
of  the  age  of  five  or  six  and  twenty  at  the  most;  who  can  serve  in  the 
nature  of  a  gentleman-usher,  and  hath  little  legs  of  purpose,  and  a  black 
satin  suit  of  his  own,  to  go  before  her  in,  which  suit,  for  the  more 
sweetening,  now  lies  in  lavender;  and  can  hide  his  face  with  her  fan,  if 
need  require;  or  sit  in  the  cold  at  the  stair  foot  for  her,  as  well  as 
another  gentleman:  let  her  subscribe  her  name  and  place,  and  diligent  respect 
shall  be  given.     (Ev.  M.  out  h.  h.  III,  1.) 

„Nach  den  poetischen  Bearbeitungen  der  Alexiuslegende  zu  schliessen, 
lag  der  Eingang  der  Küche  unter  der  grossen  Freitreppe*,  welche  zum 
Saale  hinaufführte."     (Alwin  Schultz  I,  45.) 


*  Treppe.  Frau  von  Rambouillet  führte  in  ihrem  berühmten, 
zwischen  1610  und  1617  in  Paris  erbauten  Hotel  als  Neuerung  ein,  dass 
die  grosse  Treppe  nicht  in  der  Mitte  des  Hauses,  sondern  auf  der  Seite 
emporstieg,  wodurch  geräumige  Säle  gewonnen  wurden.  —  Auch  in  dem 
von  Philipp  II.  aus  Freude  über  den  Sieg  von  St.  Quentin  erbauten 
Escurial  nimmt  die  Treppe  unmässig  viel  Raum  ein,  so  dass  es  in  dem 
riesigen  Gebäude  an  grossen  Zimmern  fehlt.  —  Wir  finden  auch  wohl,  dass 
die  Treppe  in  der  Mitte  eines  Wohnraumes  sich  befindet  und  denselben  in 
zwei  Theile  zerschneidet.  So  berichtet  Morley,  English  W riters,  über 
den  Tabard,  das  alte  1676  zum  grossen  Theil  niedergebrannte  Wirthshaus 
der  Pilgrime  Chaucer's:  „a  pilgrims'  room  was  shown  in  a  part  .  .  .  which 
had  been  remodelled  by  a  staircase  which  cut  the  large  pilgrims' 
room  into  two  smalier  ones".  —  Ueber  Strassen-Enge  in  Alt-England: 
„The  principal  streets  were  24  feet  wide,  the  laues  16  feet,  and  the 
passages  only  6  feet."     (Dom.  Archit.  155.) 

(These  are  the  measurements  of  Montpazier,  the  most  perfect  and 
regulär  of  the  English  towns  founded  by  Edward  I.  in  Aquitaine  or  Guienne; 
they  apply  equally  to  several  others  of  the  smalier  towns,  but  in  the  larger 
towns,  as  Libourne,  the  principal  streets  are  thirty  feet  wide,  or,  according 
to  the  measure  then  generally  used,  five  toises,  the  toise  being  six  feet.  (Ib.) 
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Werfen  wir  noch  einen  Blick  auf  die,  wie  erwähnt,  geputzt  vor  den 
Häusern  sitzenden  Schönheiten: 

(Wives  in  England,  Meteren)  .  .  .  „They  sit  hefore  tKeir  doors, 
decked,  out  in  fine  clothes",  in  order  to  see  and  be  seen  by  the 
passers  —  by  (,,Sy  sitten  verciert  voor  liaer  Deuren,  oni  de  voorbygaenders 
te  besien,  ofte  van  die  besien  te  worden"),  (Van  Meteren,  Nederl. 
Historie;   ed.  1614)  citirt  von  Eye,  England  as  seen  by  Foreigners  p.  72). 

Die  vornehme  Welt  Londons  und  Englands  aber  lebte  damals  noch 
nicht  vorzugsweise  im  Westen  der  Stadt,  sondern  noch  mitten  in  der 
City:  „Shaftesbury  had  lived  in  Aldersgate  Street  at  a  house  which  may 
still  easily  be  known  by  pilasters  and  wreaths,  the  graceful  work  of 
Inigo"*  (Macaulay,  England  in  1685.** 

Man  denke  an  Crossby-House  in  Bishopsgate  (City),  wo  Eichard  III. 
als  Duke  of  Gloucester  wohnte;  im  selben  Hause  hat  Erasmus  von  Eotterdam 
den  Kanzler  Heinrich  VIII.,  Thomas  Morus,  oftmals  besucht. 

Ueber  dem  Haupteingang  des  Hauses  befindet  sich  gern  das  Wappen 
des  Eigenthümers.  Besonders  ist  dies  der  Fall  bei  den  Palästen  der  Nobility. 
So  sass  der  „Löwe",  das  Familien-Wappen  der  Herzöge  von  Northumber- 
land,  über  dem  Thore  des  1605  erbauten  Palastes,  dem  1614  die  Hauptfa9ade 
nach  der  Themse  zu  beigefügt  wurde.  Den  ausgebreiteten  Doppel-Adler 
des  Deutschen  Eeiches  finden  wir  am  Factorei-Hause  der  Hanseaten,  dem 
Steel-Yard,  gleichfalls  nach  der. Themse  hinaus,  etwas  oberhalb  London 
Bridge  belegen***.  Auf  Eeisen  pflegte  der  hohe  Adel  sein  Wappen  mit  sich 
zu  führen  und  dasselbe  über  der  Thür  des  zur  Unterkunft  gewählten  Wirths- 
hauses  anzubringen:  dies  ist  „to  set  up  arms",  wie  z.  B.  erwähnt  wird  in 
Ben  Jonson's  The  Staple  of  News  II,  1 :  I  will  have  her  arms  set  up  there, 
with  her  titles  (vgl.  Giftord's  Anm.  das.). 

An  derHausthür  nun  befindet  sich,  wie  meist  noch  heute  in  England, 
der  schwere  eiserne  Klopfer  (knocker);  in  vornehmen  Häusern  öfihet 
dana  der  Porter,  dessen  lodge  übrigens  das  Züchtigungslokal  für  die 
unglaublich  zahlreiche  Dienerschaft f  ist.  (Mr.  Evelyn,  ein  Friedensrichter, 
hatte  116  servauts,  every  one  livery'd  in  greene  sattin  doublets.-}-|-) 

*  Sir  Inigo  Jones,  geb.  London  1572,  Tischlerlehrling;  Graf  Pembroke 
nimmt  ihn  mit  nach  Frankreich,  Deutschland  und  Italien  (Venedig).  Er 
wurde  Hofbaumeister  König  Christian  IV.  in  Kopenhagen.  Unter  Jakob  I. 
wurde  er  Oberaufseher  der  Königlichen  Gebäude.  Nach  dem  Sturze  Karl  I. 
kam  er  als  dessen  Anhänger  ins  Gefängniss;  er  starb  den  21.  Juli  1651.  Man 
nannte  ihn  den  Vitruv  Englands.  Als  Nachahmer  des  Palladio  und  der 
Italienischen  Eenaissance  erbaute  er  den  Banquett-Saal  in  Whitehall,  das 
Hospital  zu  Greenwich,  die  Säulenhalle  an  der  Pauls-Kirche,  die  alte  Londoner 
Börse,  das  Schloss  des  Grafen  Pembroke  in  Wilton  u.  s.  w.  —  Ferner 
wird  auf  ihn  der  Stil  der  Italienischen  Piazza  in  London  zurückgeführt.  — 
John  Evelyn  bemerkt  (in  Paris,  vom  Marais  de  Temple):  „Palace  heretofore 
dedicated  to  the  Knights  Templars,  now  converted  to  a  Piazza,  not  mucli 
unlike  ours  at  Covent  Garden"  (zwischen  Strand  und  Piccadilly). 
**„Heer  to  the  Thames-ward,  along  the  Strand 
The  stately  houses  of  the  nobles  stand.  (Du  Bartas.) 

***  Vgl.  E.  Pauli,  Bilder  aus  Alt-England. 

f  (Wir  denken  an  die  „Gefolgschaften"  des  altgermanischen  Adels.) 

-["{-  Schon  Thomas  Morus  klagt  in  der  Utopia  (1516)  über  die  unmässig 
zahlreiche  Dienerschaft  in  den  reicheren  Häusern.  Paul  Hcntzner, 
unser  Landsmann,  beobachtet,  1598,  in  London  ganze  Haufen  von  Dienern, 
die    am   linken  Arm   das   silberne  Wappen   ihrer  Herren   angeheftet  tragen. 
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Zusatz.  Court  of  Arches  (Nares).  The  chief  and  most  ancient  cousistory 
court  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  London;  bsing  held  at  Bow  Church, 
in  London,  called  St.  Mary  de  Arcubus,  or  St.  Mary  le  Bow,  from  being 
built  on  arches  (eat  in  the  arches,  to  lodge  in  the  arches,  Beaum.  and 
Fl.,  Knight  of  the  Burning  Bestie).     (Cf.  Biazza.) 

„The  Borter's  lodge  for  our  punishment'*  (B.  J.  Masque  of  Augurs). 

Man  klopfte  auch  mit  dem  Dolche  an:  In  The  Silent  Woma^u  U,  1, 
sagt  Morose:  You  have  taken  the  ring  oif  from  the  street  door,  as 
I  bade  you?  ....  And  you  have  fastened  on  a  thick  quilt,  or 
flock-bed,  on  the  oustide  of  tlui  door;  that  if  they  knock  with  their 
daggers,  or  with  brick-bats,  they  can  make  no  noise?  .  .  .  And  have 
you  given  bim  a  key,  to  come  in  without  knocking?  —  And  the  quilting 
of  the  stairs  nowhere  worn  out  and  bare?"  — 

Ist  es  nur  satirische  Uebertreibung,  wenn  in  einer,  die  Modethorheiten 
geisselnden,  Schrift  gesagt  wird,  die  Hausthüren  in  London  seien  zu 
eng  für  die  immer  mehr  in  Aufnahme  gekommenen  Reif  rocke  (farthingales) 
der  Damen?  „The  ,, double  fardyngale"  is  mentioned  in  Barnsley's  Bride 
and  Abuse  of  Women  (circa  1550).  In  Heywood's  Epigrams,  occurs 
the  following  on  fashionable  farthingales:  — 

„Alas,  poore  verdingales  must  lie  in  the  street, 
To  house  them  no  dore  in  the  citie  made  meet. 
Since  at  our  narrow  doores  they  in  cannot  win. 
Sende  them  to  Oxforde,  at  Brodegates  to  get  in.*' 

F.  W.  Fairholt,  Costume  in  England, 
Second  Edition,  London  1860,  p.  4.45. 

lieber  das  Gesinde  ist  der  Stewart  gesetzt,  wie  Oswald  bei  King 
Lear's  Tochter:  er  geht  in  Sammt  und  Seide  einher,  das  Schwert  an  der 
Seite.     Im  Drama  Arden  ofFeversham  wird  ein  Flickschneider  steward: 

„A  botcher, 

Who,  by  base  brokage  getting  some  small  stock, 

Crept  into  service  of  a  nobleman: 

And  by  bis  servile  flattery  and  fawning, 

Is  now  become  the  steward  of  bis  house, 

And  bravely  jets  it  in  bis  silken  gown." 

(Arden  of  Fev.  I,  1.) 
(Draws  forth  Mosbie's  sword.)  — 
Dann  sagt  Arden  zum  gewesenen  Flickschneider  Mosbie: 

„So,  sirrah,  you  may  not  wear  a  sword, 

The  Statute  makes  against  artificers. 
Mos.    Measure  me  what  I  am,  not  what  I  was.* 
Ard.    Why,  what  art  thou  now,  but  a  velvet  drudge, 

A  cheating  steward,  and  base-minded  peasant?'' 

Ard.  of  Fev.  I,  1. 


*  (Man  sieht,  der  Handwerker  darf  kein  Schwert  tragen;  auch  der 
Grosse  Kurfürst  in  Berlin  Hess  den  Schuhmachern  den  Degen  auf  der 
Strasse  abnehmen.) 
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Auch  vor  der  Tliür  der  Vornehmen  steht  der  Pförtner,  der 
die  Zudringlichen  und  Lärmenden  abweist,  wie  der  Porter  in 
Shakespeare's  King  Henry  VIII.  (5,  3.)* 

Timon  von  Athen  11,  1 : 

No  porter**  at  his  gate  — 

„Kein  Pförtner  steht  am  Thor, 

Nein,  einer  nur,  der  lächelnd  Alles  ladet." 

In  Kenilworth  stand  1575  ein  Pförtner  am  Thor,  „gross  von  Figur, 
stark  von  Gliedern  und  mit  ernster  Miene".  —  In  Decker's  „A  Knight's 
Conjuring":  „Ihr  irrt  euch,  wenn  ihr  meint,  dass  Pluto's  Pförtner  einem  von 
diesen  stämmigen  Burschen  gleicht,  welche  wie  Riesen  an  den  Thüren  der 
Lords  stehen;  —  doch  ist  er  allerdings  ebenso  mürrisch  wie  jene  Schlüssel- 
dreher". 


*  King  H.  VIII,  V,  3 :  The  Palace  Yard.  Noise  and  tumult  within. 
[Enter  Porter  and  his  Man.] 

Porter.  You'll  leave  your  noise  anon,  ye  rascals.  Do  you  take  the 
court  for  Paris-garden  ?  ye  rüde  slaves,  leave  your  gaping. 

(Within.)  Good  master  porter,  I  belong  to  the  larder  (Speck-Speise- 
Kammer). 

Porter.  Belong  to  the  gallows,  and  be  hanged,  you  rogue!  —  Is  this 
a  place  to  roar  in?  —  Fetch  me  a  dozen  crabtree  staves  and  streng  ones: 
these  are  but  switches  to  thera.  —  I'll  scratch  your  heads:  you  must  be 
seeing  christenings?  Do  you  look  for  ale  and  cakes  here,  you  rüde  rascals? 
(Eine  köstliche  Schilderung:  ein  niederländisches  Gemälde!) 

**  Vgl.  Porter 's  Lodge  (Nares).  The  usual  place  of  summary  punish- 
ment  for  the  servants  and  dependants  of  the  great,  while  they  claimed 
and  exercised  the  privilege  of  inflicting  corporal  chastisement. 

„I  am  now 
Fit  Company  only  for  pages  and  foot-boys, 
That  have  perused  the  porter's-lodge." 

(Mass.  D.  of  Milan,  III,  2.) 
„I  must  be  piain: 
Art  thou  scarce  manumised  from  the  porter's  lodge, 
And  yet  sworn  servant  to  the  pantofle. 
And  dar' st  thou  dream  of  marriage?" 

(Mass.  New  Way  to  pay  0.  D.  I,  1.) 
„ril  hold  my  purpose  though  I  be  kept  back, 
And  venture  lashing  at  the  porter 's-lodge. 

Heywood,  Royal  King,  Anc.  Dram.  VI,  245. 
So  also  Shirley,  quoted  by  Mr.  Gifibrd,  on  the  first  example: 
„Begone,  begone,  I  say;  there's  a  porter's  lodge  eise,  where 
You  may  have  due  chastisement.  Grateful  Servant. 

It  is  also  alluded  to  here: 

„And  that,  until 
You  are  again  reform' d,  and  grown  new  men, 
You  ne'er  presume  to  name  the  court,  or  press 
Into  the  porter's-lodge,  but  for  a  penance, 
To  be  disciplin'd  for  your  roguery." 

B.  &  Fletcher,  Eider  Bro.  V,  1. 

2* 
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And  in  the  Maid  of  the  Mill,  v.  2. 

„I  am  sure  wee  be  not  farre  from  Heaven  gates, 
And  if  S.  Peter  shonld  understand  of  your  abuse,  I 
Knowe  he  would  com  mit  you  both  to  the  porter's  lodge." 
Greenes  Newes  both  from  Heaven  and  Hell,  1593. 

Bevor  wir  nun  die  Wohnzimmer  Alt-Englands  betrachten, 
mögen  wir  auf  die  alt-germanischen  „Säle"  noch  einmal  zurück- 
blicken: 

„Wollte  man  nun  den  Saal  noch  prächtiger  ausschmücken,  sei  es,  dass 
geehrte  Gäste  erwartet  wurden,  oder  dass  irgend  eine  Festlichkeit  bevor- 
stand, so  wurden  die  Wände  mit  kostbar  gewirkten  Teppichen  behängt. 
(Achille  Jubinal,  Recherches  sur  Torigine  et  l'usage  des  tapisseries  ä 
personnages  dites  historiees,  Paris  1840.)  Diese  Wandteppiche  heissen 
Umbehenge*,  Ruclachen  (Parz,  627,  22:  Mances  rückelachen.  In  dem 
palas  wart  gehangen;  760,  20:  Do  sluve  man  üf  (sus  hört  ich  sagen).  Von 
pfell  vier  ruclachen  Mit  rilichen  Sachen,  Gein  ein  ander  viersite;  Darunde 
senfte     plumite,     Mit     knltern     verdecket    Ruclachen     drüber     gestecket." 

—  Sperlachen,  Stuollachen  (franz.  Cortines,  lat.  Auleae,  Cortinae, 
Dorsalia.  Sie  wurden  mit  Ringen  an  entsprechende  Gestelle  (ric)  auf- 
gehängt, und  diese  Gestelle  waren  nicht  dicht  an  die  Wand  gerückt,  sondern 
liessen  noch  einen  Zwischenraum  frei,  so  dass  sich  wohl  Einer  hinter  den 
Teppichen  verbergen  konnte. 

Do  nam  der  recke  Dieterich  Eine  harfin,  die  was  erlich 

Und  schleich  hinder  den  umbehanc.         (König  Rother,  2509.) 

—  Salomo  und  Morolff  2221.  2226.  Die  Borte  der  Teppiche  wurde  zu 
grösserer  Zier  auch  mit  Schellen  besetzt,   das  ganze  Tuch  war  parfümirt. 

Wie  die  Mehrzahl  der  aus  späterer  Zeit  erhaltenen  Wandteppiche  mögen 
auch  die  des  zwölften  und  dreizehnten  Jahrhunderts  meist  aus  Wolle 
gewirkt  oder  mit  Lein-  und  Wollenfäden  gestickt  gewesen  sein.  Unsere 
Dichter  beschreiben  mit  Vorliebe  seidene  Umhänge,  die  mit  Gold  durch- 
webt sind.**      Vögel    und  Thiere  waren  auf   ihnen  dargestellt,    aber  auch 


*  Biterolf  6817:  Der  Küniginne  palas  Von  guotem  umbehange  was 
Verdecket  an  daz  ende:  Der  estrich  und  die  wende,  Des  envant  man 
lützel  blöz.  Alexanderlied  5811:  Also  man  zöch  den  umbehanc,  Manie  golt 
schelle  dar  an  im  clanc.  Alexanderlied  6088:  Do  sich  der  umbehanc 
entlouch  Do  quam  dar  üz  der  beste  rouch. 

**  Hv,  F.  Trist.  880:  Des  herzogen  palas  Was  al  um  und  umme  gar 
Behangen  mit  sperlachen  klar,  Die  meisterlich  waren  gebriten,  Wol  gewehrt 
und  underspriten  Mit  siden  und  mit  golde.  —  Mai  u.  Beafl.  p.  214,  14: 
Von  samite  von  zendäl  Warn  behangen  die  wende. 

Alexanderl.  5759:  Da  hinc  ein  tiire  umbehanc,  Der  was  breit 
unde  lanc  Von  edlem  golde  durchschlagen,  Mit  sidin  wären  darin  getragen 
Vögele  und  tiere  Mit  manicfalder  ziere  Und  maniger  slahte  varwe,  Daz 
merketith   alliz   garwe.     Man   mohte   dar  an  scouwen  Rittere  unde  frouwen. 

Blancandin  57:  Dedens  la  cambre  la  roine  Avoit  pendue  une 
cortine;  Tout  est  plaine  de  Chevaliers,  Des  cevaus  et  des  escuiers;  D'une 
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menschliche  Figuren,  ganze  Schlachtgemälde,  und  Scenen  aus  den 
Ritterromanen,  besonders  die  Geschichte  von  Paris  und  Helena,  von 
Troja's  Zerstörung,  von  den  Abenteuern  des  Aeneas. 

„Diese  Tapeten  wurden  entweder  fertig  gekauft  oder  von  den  Damen 
selbst  mit  Beihülfe  ihrer  Hofdamen  gestickt.  (Alexanderl.  5813:  Der 
umbehanc  was  herlich.  Ime  was  nie  nehein  gelich.  Den  meisterde  Candacis, 
Wände,  si  was  listich  und  wis,  Die  riebe  kiminginne  In  irem  tiefen  Sinne.) 
Die  berühmte  Tapete  von  Bayeux  soll  durch  Mathilde,  die  Gemahlin  Wilhelms 
des  Eroberers,  gestickt  worden  sein. 

„Diese  Teppiche  wurden,  sobald  die  Festtage  vorüber  waren,  wieder 
abgenommen.  Sie  dienen  dazu,  die  Holztribünen,  die  bei  Gelegenheit  von 
Turnieren  etc.  improvisirt  werden,  schnell  zu  decoriren,  werden  bei  Einzugs- 
feiern an  der  Aussenseite  der  Häuser  aufgespannt,  kurz,  finden  vielfache 
Verwendung  im  geselligen  Leben  jener  Tage.'' 

Zusatz:  Gustav  Klemm,  Allgem.  Cultur-Geschichte  der  Menschheit,  9.  Bd. 
(Leipzig  l'^^Sl),  S.  132:  Zum  Hausrath  gehörten  nun  ferner  die  Tapeten, 
mit  denen  bei  festlichen  Gelegenheiten  die  Wände  behangen  wurden.  Man 
findet  diese  Sitte  noch  in  Italien,  wo  am  Johannistage  die  Lanzenhalle  von 
Florenz  mit  grossen  Tapeten,  und  in  Nürnberg,  wo  an  den  Kirchweihen 
der  Chor  von  St.  Sebald  und  St.  Lorenz  mit  gewirkten  Tapeten  verziert 
wird.  Bekanntlich  werden  in  dem  königl.  Schlosse  zu  Dresden  noch  eine 
Reihe  altniederländischer,  nach  Raphaelischen  Skizzen  gewebte  Tapeten 
aufbewahrt,  die  aus  der  Zeit  Friedrich  des  Weisen  stammen." 

Zusatz  zu  den  Signs  (S.  9):  Noch  im  Jahre  1710  hat  The  British 
Apollo: 

„I'm  amaz'd  at  the  Signs, 

As  I  pass  through  the  town: 

To  see  the  odd  mixture, 

A  Magpye*  and  Crown, 

The  Whale  and  the  Crow, 

The  Razor  and  Hen. 

The  Leg  and  sev'n  Stars, 

The  Bible  and  Swan, 

The  Ax  and  the  Bettle, 

The  Tun  and  the  Lute, 

The  Eagle  and  Child, 

The  Shovel  and  Boot." 
The  Compleat  Vintner  (1720)  recites  — 
„Without  there  hangs  a  noble  Sign, 
Where  golden,  Grapes  in  Image  shine   — 


part  fu  li  poigneis  Et  d'autre  part  li  capleis,   Si  com  il  traient  les  espees 
Et  com  il  donent  les  colees. 

Crone  520:  Im  sande  ouch  ze  stiure  Ein  lachen,  daz  was  tiure.  Diu 
künigin  Lenonüe  Von  Alexandrie:  Da  was  von  golde  gewehrt  an,  Wie  von 
Kriechen  entran  Von  Paris  vrouwe  Helena;  —  Diu  lache  den  sal  umbe 
gie  Und  in  mit  staten  berie. 

Alw.  Schulz,  Das  Höfische  Leben  I,  63. 

*  Elster. 
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To  crown  the  Busli,  a  little  puiich  — 
Gut  Bacchus  dangling  of  a  Bunch, 
Sits  loftily  enthron'd  upon 
What's  call'd  (in  Miniature)  a  Tun." 

„If  in  Moorfields  a  Lady  stroles, 

Among  the  Globes  and  Golden  Balls, 

Where'er  they  hang,  she  may  be  certain 

Of  knowing  what  shall  be  her  Fortune; 

Her  Husband's  too,  I  dare  to  say, 

But  that  she  better  knows  than  chey. 

The  pregnant  Madam,  drawn  aside 

By  promise  to  be  made  a  Bride, 

If  near  her  time,  and  in  distress 

For  some  obscure  convenient  place, 

Let  her  but  take  the  pains  to  waddle 

About,  tili  she  observes  a  Cr  adle, 

With  the  foot  hanging  tow'rds  thee  door. 

And  there  she  may  be  made  secure, 

From  all  the  parish  plagues  and  terrors,  . 

That  wait  upon  poor  weak  Woman's  errors." 
Brand,  Populär  Antiquities,  New  Edit.  London  1877.  p.  511. 

(Ale-House  or  Tavern-Signs.)   — 
Der  Tabard  von  dem  berühmten  Chaucer-Wirthshaus  wurde  erst  1766 
entfernt  as  a  street  obstruction  (Morley,  English  Writers). 

• 
Die  Fenster  waren  bereits  in  Chaucer's  England  Schiebefenster  — 

wie  noch  heute.     (Sashwindow)*  Chaucer   (The   Miller's  Tale  v.  613:    And 
up  the  wyndow  dyde  he  hastily). 


*  „Sash,  or  Sash-window,  a  kind  of  window  framed  with  large  Squares, 
and  corruptly  so  called  from  the  French  word  chassis,  a  frame.  —  Lat. 
capsa,  a  box,  case.*'  Skeat  E.  D.  Vgl.  Chaucer  C.  T.  v.  3318  (Erzählung 
des  Müllers)  u.  V.  3359.  Shot  window.  „Shot  window  ist  einfach  ein 
Fenster  mit  einer  Ziehklappe,  das  jetzige  sash-window,  welches  in  England 
mehr  und  mehr  das  früher  gebräuchlichere  lattice-window,  unserm 
deutschen  Fenster  entsprechend,  verdrängt  hat.  Schott  Schoss  bezeichnet 
noch  jetzt  im  Norddeutschland  eine  auf-  und  zuzuschiebende  Klappe." 
Hertzberg,  Chaucer's  Canterbury- Geschichten,  übersetzt,  Hildburghausen 
1866.  —  Wir  vergleichen  ferner: 
„I  were  best  shut  up  my  stall  — 
(Then  lets  he  down  his  window,  and  it  breaks  Black  HilTs  head.) 

(Arden  of  Fev.  H,  2.,  A.  1592) 
„A  boy  let  down  his  shop  window,  and  broke  his  head  (ib.)." 

Man  kann  also  durch  Herablassen  des  Fensters  sogar  tödten. 

Wir  führen  über  Fenster  noch  ferner  an: 

„It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  exact  period  at  which  glass  began  to  be 
used  for  Windows  in  private  dwellings.  It  was  at  no  time  common 
previous  to  the  sixteenth  Century,  not  because  tbe  article  itself  was 
either  scarce  or  immoderately  expensive,  but  chiefly  owing  to  the  want  of 
glaziers,  to  the  indifference  of  the  people  to  innovations,  as  all  improvements 
were  called,  and  to  the  difficulty  of  conveying  with  safety  so  fragile  a 
material  over  the  rough  roads  of  early  England."     (Onr  E.  Home  p.  19.) 
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Das  Fenster  hat  nun  die  window  curtains  (cf.  bed).  Aus  diesem 
Wort,  cortine  (franz.),  wurde,  wie  Grimm  W.  B.  sagt,  „bei  uns  Gardine, 
zuerst  im  rheinischen  Niederlande  im  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert,  im  Teuth.  58 
gardyn  cortina,  in  der  Cölner  gemma  1511",  (im  Dialekt  von  Cöln  geht  ja 
c  gern  in  g  über). 

Erwähnt  wird  a  Carol-window.  A  bow-window.  In  1572,  the 
Carpenter's  Company  of  the  City  of  London  ordered  a  „caroll-win- 
dow  to  be  made  in  the  place  where  the  window  now  standeth  in  the 
gallerie". 

In  „The  National  Shakespeare"  zu  AU's  well  that  ends  well  II,  2  ist  in 
den  Illustrations  gegeben  „Morris  for  May-day-Tollet's  Window''.  Dort 
heisst  es:  „We  take  the  opportunity  of  here  introducing  a  copy  of  an  ancient 
painted  window  at  Betley,  in  Straffordshire,  an  engraving  and  description 
of  which  are  generally  given  in  the  variorium  editions  of  Shakespeare, 
appended  to  Henry  IV.,  Part  I.  Douce  believes  that  this  window  „exhibits, 
in  all  probability,  the  most  curious  as  well  as  the  oldest  representation  of 
an  English  May-game  and  Morris -dance  that  is  anywhere  to  be  found". 
Mr.  Tollet,  the  possessor  of  this  window,  supposed  it  to  have  been  painted 
in  the  youthful  days  of  Henry  VIII.;   but  Douce   is  of  opinion  „that  the 


Eine  genauere  Bestimmung  hierüber  hat  schon  im  IG.  Jahrhundert  selbst 
W.  Harrison,  der  Mitarbeiter  an  der  von  Shakespeare  so  viel  benutzten 
Chronik  von  Holinshed  vol.  I,  315.  317  gegeben.  Drake,  Shakespeare 
and  his  Times  I,  73:  „Of  old  time  our  countrie  houses",  continues 
Harrison,  „instead  of  glasse  did  use  much  lattise,  and  that  made 
either  of  wicker  or  fine  rifts  of  oke  in  chekerwise.  I  read  also 
that  some  of  the  better  sort,  in  and  before  the  time  of  the  Saxons  did 
make  panels  of  hörne  insteed  of  glasse,  and  fix  them  in  wooden  calmes. 
But  as  hörne  in  Windows  is  now  [ca.  1570  bis  80?]  quite  laid  downe  in 
everie  place,  so  our  lattises  are  also  growne  into  lesse  use,  because  glasse 
is  come  to  be  so  plentifull,  and  within  a  verie  little  so  good  cheape  if  not 
better  then  the  other. "  —  Ueber  den  frühesten  Gebrauch  der  Glasfenster  in 
England  bemerkt  „Our  E.  Home"  weiter:  „In  royal  palaces,  and  in  the 
mansions  of  the  nobility,  glass  in  casements  was  fixed  into  the  stone  Windows 
as  early  as  the  thirteenth  Century.  It  was  iraported  by  the  Flemings 
as  an  article  of  trade,  and  was  procurable  at  about  fourpence-lialfpenny  a 
loot,  a  sum  equal  to  about  six  Shillings  of  our  currency.  .  .  When  the 
Windows  of  the  Royal  Chapel  at  Stamford  were  ordered  to  be  repaired  in 
the  time  of  Richard  II,  a  writ  was  issued  empowering  one  Nicholas 
Hoppe  well  to  seek  for  glass  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Northampton, 
Leicester,  and  Lincoln,  and  to  impress  glaziers  for  the  work.  [Die  Bau- 
handwerker wurden  häufig  im  14.  Jahrhundert  mit  glühendem  Eisen 
gestempelt,  wie  Browne  „Chaucers's  England",  bei  königlichen 
Bauten,  belegt.]  Even  in  the  fifteenth  Century,  when  the  old  fashioned 
lattice-work  and  wooden  shutters  were  more  frequently  superseded 
by  casements  of  glass,  glaziers  were  still  scarce."  —  Erinnern  wir  uns 
zum  Schluss,  dass  von  dem  Fenster  im  Schloss  des  Grafen  von  Mansfeld, 
in  welchem  Luther  starb,  besonders  erwähnt  wird,  dasselbe  sei  mit  Glas- 
fenstern „wohl  verwahrt"  gewesen.  — 
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dre&ses  and  costunie  of  some  of  the  ügures  are  certainly  of  an  older  period, 
and  may  without  much  hazard,  be  pronounced  to  belong  to  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV^'. 

Die  einzelnen  Scheiben  des  Fensters  —  oder  die  ein  Ganzes  bildenden 
Bestandtlieile  desselben,  die  sich  einzeln  öffnen  lassen,  werden  casement 
genannt. 

„Casement,  part  ofa  window,  made  to  turn  änd  open  on  hinges: 
Wiv.  1,  4,  2.  Mids.  III,  1,  57,  59.  Merch.  U,  5,  31,  34.  As  IV,  1,  163. 
All's  n,  3,  225.;  V.,  3,  93,  230.  E.  2  V,  2,  14.  Lr.  1,  2,  65.  Lymb  II,  4,  34." 
Schmidt,  Shak.  Lex. 

Mistress  Quickly.     „What,  John  Rugby!  —  I  pray  thee, 

Go  to  the  casement,  and  see  if  you  can  see  my 
Master  .  .  .  Coming".     (Wiv.  1,  4,  2.) 
Bottom.     „Look  in  the  almanac;  find  out  moonshine. 
Quince.     Tes,  it  doth  shine  that  night. 

Bottom.  Why,  then  you  may  leave  a  casement  of  the  great 
chamber-window,  where  we  play,  open;  and  the  moon  may  shine  at 
the  casement.'^     (Mids.  III,  1,  57.) 

Shylock  verbietet  Jessica  an\s  Fenster  zu  gehen: 

„Lock  up  my  doors;  and  when  you  hear  the  drum, 
And  the  vile  squeaking  of  the  wry-neck'd  fife, 
Clamber  not  you  up  to  the  caseraents  then, 
But  stop  my  house's  ears,  I  mean  my  casements" 

(Merch.  II,  5.) 
„Make  the  doors  upon  a  womans  wit,  and  it  will  out   at  the  case- 
ment."    As  IV,  1. 

Lafeu  (zu  Parolles).  „So,  my  good  window  of  lattice,*  fare  thee 
well:  thy  casement  I  need  not  open,  for  I  look  through  thee."  AlVs 
w.  II,  3. 

„You  threw  it  him 
Out  of  a  casement."     (AU's  w.  V,  3.) 

„In  Florence  was  it  from  a  casement  thrown  me."    ib. 
„So  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 
Through  casements  darted  their  desiring  eyes 
Upon  his  visage." 

(Rieh.  II,  V,  2.) 
Edmund:  (the  letter)  I  found  it  thrown  in  at  the  casement  of  my  closet. 

•      (Lear  1,  2.) 
„or  let  her  beauty 
Look  through  a  casement  to  allure  falsa  hearts." 

Cymb.  II,  4,) 

Ohne  Zweifel  redet  Shakespeare  überall  von  denselben  Fenstern,  die 
auch  in  Holland  allgemein  üblich  waren.    Im  ,, Gewerbe -Museum  zu  Berlin" 


Red-lattice,  a  lattice  window  painted  red,  the  customary 
distinction  of  an  alehouse:  Your  red-lattice  Phrases,  Wiv.  II,  2,  28  (=  ale- 
house  language),  cf.  H.  4,  B  II,  2,  86. 
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befindet  sich,  „Führer"  S.  14,  ein  ,, Niederländisches  Fenster  aus 
Gent  mit  vollständigen  Vorrichtungen,  welche  das  gesonderte 
Abschliessen  des  Lichtes  in  jeder  Scheibe  ganz  oder  zum  Theil 
ermöglichen.  Diese  Einrichtung  blieb  bis  zum  17.  Jahrhundert 
in  Gebrauch  und  erklärt  die  eigenthümlichen  Lichtwirkungen 
in  holländischen  Bildern".  Wir  sehen  also,  wie  Eembrandt  sein 
unsterbliches  clair-obscur  herstellen  konnte:  man  denke  an  Ost  ade,  „der 
Künstler  in  seiner  Werkstatt",  und  an  ähnliche  Meisterstücke  der  Kunst. 


n.    Die  Zimmer  und  ihre  Einrichtung. 

Durch  kleine  in  Blei  gefasste  Fensterscheiben  (panes),  in  deren 
Mitte  das  bunte  Wappen*  des  Gentleman  glänzt,  fällt  das  Tageslicht  in 
den  nur  sehr  massig  erhellten,  behaglichen  Raum:  du  schliesst  das  Fenster 
und  damit  das  schöne  Tageslicht  aus,**  heisst  es  in  Romeo  und  Julia.  Ein 
bevorzugter  Platz  im  Zimmer  aber  ist  der  am  grossen  Bay-window,  eine 
Art  Plaudernische,  in  welche  man  gern  sich  zurückzog  (In  wich  time  retiring 
myself  into  a  bay-window,  (Ben  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels  IV,  3).*** 


*  „The  Cromwell  blazonry  on  the  great  bay  window  [at  their  house 
at  Huntingdon]  which  Nobles  make  so  much  of,  is  now  gone,  it  has  given 
place  to  the  Montague  blazonry."  (Carlyle,  Cromw.  I,  21).  — 

Schon  die  Nonne  Chaucer's  trägt  als  Wappen  A  Crowned  A,  u.  darunter 
Amor  vincit  Omnia.  In  B.  Jons.  Ev.  man  out  of  h.  h.  II,  1  steht:  they  shall 
have  him  at  the  herald s'*  office  yonder  by  PauVs.  —  Bei  der  Pauls 
Kirche  in  London  wurden  die  Bücher  geführt  über  die  zu  Wappen  berech- 
tigten Gentlemen.  Wer  aber  seine  Frau  schlägt  (uses  his  arms),  der  ver- 
liert sein  Wappen  (loses  his  arms):  If  you  use  your  arms,  you  lose  your 
arms  (Shak.  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew.).  Dass  im  14.  Jahrh.  die  Kaufleute  keine 
Wappen  (arms),  sondern  nur  Abzeichen  (merks)  führen  durften,  bemerkt 
Warton  (und  nach  ihm  W.  Skeat)  zu  Piers  the  Ploughman,  Crede,  v  177. 

Wappen  waren  sehr  allgemein:  Rud.  Weckherlin,  bei  der  deutschen 
Kanzlei  in  London  (geb.  1584,  gest.  1653),  führte  einen  Bienenkorb  im 
Wappen.  Cf.  Rye,  England:  On  the  top  of  the  oval  [picture]  are  his 
arms  —  abeehive.-  „Den  Kämpfern  von  Azincourt  war  nach  Verordnung 
Heinrich  V.  die  Annahme  eines  Wappens  gestattet." 

Delius  zu  Henry  V,  IV,  3:  King: 

„For  he  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  nie 
Shall  be  my  brother;  be  he  ne'er  to  vile, 
This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition." 

•*  Shuts  up  hids  Windows,  locks  fair  daylight  out  (l,b).  Am 
Fenster  befindet  sich  the  window-stool  (J.  Evelyn,  A  1663). 

***  Cf.  Bay.  A  principal  division  in  a  building;  probably  a  great  square 
in  the  framework  of  the  roof,  whence  barn  of  three  bays  is  a  barn 
twice  crossed  by  beams.  In  large  buildings,  having  the  Gothic 
framework  to  support  the  roof,  like  Westminster-Hall,   the  bays 

•  nämlich  im  Heroldsamt. 
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Der  Fussboden  aber  besteht  meist  aas  gescheuerten  Dielen  oder  —  wie 
in  der  Alhambra  —  aus  Steinfliessen  und  ist  meist  mit  Binsen  (rushes) 
bestreut,  die  zu  Ehren  eines  Gastes  sogleich  erneuert  werden.  In  sehr  reichen 
Häusern,  in  Schlössern  wie  zu  Kenilworth,  sind  natürlich,  statt  der  Binsen, 
-nach  altorientalischem  Vorbild,  auch  Teppiche  zu  finden:  bei  Shak.  ab. 
finden  wir  diese  nur  als  Schmuck  der  Tische*,  die  Binsen  sind  bei  ihm 
durchaus  allgemein  als  Bedeckung  des  Fussbodens.  Daher  sagte  man  geradezu 
„to  ticble  the  rushes"  für  „tanzen",  während  „to  take  something  from  the 
rushes",**  etwas  vom  (Fuss-)  Boden  aufnehmen  bedeutete.  Und  es  ist 
durchaus  nichts  ungewöhnliches  für  ladies  und  gentlemen,  auf  den  Binsen 
des  Zimmers  langausgestreckt  zu  liegen,  etwa  auf  den  Ellnbogen  gestützt, 
wie  die  bekannte  Figur  im  Shakespeare-Kostüm  auf  Rubens  Gemälde  „der 
Liebesgarten" :  so  streckt  Hamlet  sich  nieder,  den  Kopf  in  Ophelia's  Schooss 
(to  lie  in  the  lap). 

Bei  Hofe  zumal,  dessen  Sitten  der  Engländer  mit  athemloser  Hast  nach- 
äfft, ist  diese  Art,  es  sich  bequem  zu  machen,  sehr  beliebt:  „0  the  good 
travelling  gentleman  yonder  has  caused  such  a  drought  with  reportin'g  .  .  . 


are  the  spaces  between  the  supporters.  Houses  were  estimated  by  the  number 
of  bays:* 

(Cf.  unsere  Bemerkung  hierüber  S.  14.) 

Of  one  baye's  breadth,  Godwot,  a  silly  coate 

Whose  thatched  spars  are  furrd  with  sluttish  soote." 

Hall,  Sat.  V,  1. 
Zu  bay  sagt  Delius  nach  Coles'  Lat.  Lexic. 
„spatium  viginti  quatuor  pedum." 

*  Nicht  auch  des  Fussbodens,  wie  Alex.  Schmidt  im  Shak.  Lexicon 
(carpet)  annimmt. 

**  „She  bids  you  on  the  wanton  rushes  lay  you  down. 
And  rest  your  gentle  head  upon  her  lap, 
And  she  will  sing  the  song." 

Shak.  1  K.  H.  IV,  III,  1. 

Schon  John  Lydgate  (about  A.  D.  1420)  lässt  den  ehrlichen  Land- 
mann aus  Kent  in  seiner,  gleichsam  in  das  harte  Gestein  der  Wirklichkeit 
eingemei.sselten  Ballade  „The  London  Lackpenny"  berichten,  dass  in  Canwyke 
street,  (London),  wo  die  Tuchmacher  ihren  Sitz  hatten,  auch  green  rushes 
zum  Verkauf  ausgerufen  wurden: 

„Then  went  I  forth  by  London  stone, 
Throughout  all  Canwyke  streete; 
Drapers  mutch  cloth  me  oifred  anone; 
Then  met  I  one,  cryed,  hot  shepes  feete; 

One  cryde'  makerell;  Ryshes  grene'  another  gan  greete; 
On  bad  me  by  a  hood  to  cover  my  head; 
But  för  want  of  mony  I  Myght  not  be  sped." 

'  „The  old  bay-window,  the  introduction  of  which  we  may  refer  to  the  close  of 
the  fortheenth  Century,  became  in  Tudor  homes  more  general,  from  an  increasing  fondness 
or  Üomestic  life."     (Cur  English  Home  p.  131.) 
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that  all  the  ladles  and  gallants  lie  languishing  upoii  the    rushes,  like 
so  many  pounded  cattle  in  the  midst  of  barvest,  sighing  one  to  another". 


Zusatz.  Der  Gebrauch,  denFussboden  mit  Binsen  zu  bestreuen,  ist  auch 
auf  dem  Continent  von  Europa  sehr  alt.  Wir  lesen  bei  Alwin  Schulz,  Das 
höfische  Leben  zur  Zeit  der  Minnesinger,  Leipzig,  Hirzel  1879,  S.  64: 

„Sonderbar  erscheint  es  nun,  dass  man  auf  diese  unzweifelhaft  theueren 
Teppiche,  denn  es  werden  auch  seidene,  golddurchwirkte  beschrieben,  dass 
man  auf  diese  kostbaren  Fussdecken  noch  Blumen  streute,  die  zertreten 
jedenfalls  Flecken  veranlassen  mussten.  Und  doch  durfte  das  Blumenstreuen 
bei  keinem  Feste  fehlen:  mit  Kosen,  Lilien,  geschnittenen  Binsen, 
Münze,  Aglei  wurde  dick  der  Boden  bedeckt." 

„Parc,  549,  12:  Den  estrich  al  übervienc  Niuver  binz  und  bluomen 
wol  gevar  Waren  drüf  gesniten  dar.  Durra ars  940:  Totes  sunt  joncies 
les  sales  De  roses  et  de  flors  de  lis  Et  de  frez  Jons  novel  coillis.  N'i  a 
chambre  ne  soit  joncie  Et  richement  apparillie.  De  la  cite  fu  li  marchies 
De  fresche  herbe  trestos  joncies  Et  les  rues  tot  atresie.  —  Percev.  35469: 
En  une  cambre  lambroisie  De  Jons  me  nuement  joncie. 

„Ferner:  Aiol  7086:   De  rose  et  de  mentastre  fönt  tout  joncier  l'ostel. 

—  Blancandin   1319:    La  sale  fu  encortinee  De  joins  et  de  mente  pavee. 

—  Dolopathosp.  364:  Dedans  une  grant  chambre  painte*,  Jonchiee 
de  flors  et  de  glai,  Si   com   drois  est  el'  mois  de  mai."  — 

Auch  das  Prunkgemach  (Presencej**  ist  mit  Binsen  bestreut. 

„I  honour  the  meanest  rush  in  this  Chamber  for  your  love."  B.  Jons. 
Ev.  m.  out  of  h.  h.  III,  3.  —  Before  carpets  came  into  use,  the  floors  of 
Chambers,  and  the  stage  itself,  were  strewed  with  rushes.  So  in  the 
Widow's  Tears: 

„Their  honours  are  upon  Coming,  and  the  roora  not  ready!  ßushes 
and  seats  instantly."     (III,  1.) 

Again,  in  the  Coxcomb: 

„ —  take  care  my  house  be  handsome, 

And  the  new  stools  set  out,  and  boughs,  and  rushes." 

(Act  IV.)  Whaley. 
Man  hat  also  in  Alt-England  im  Allgemeinen  keine  Teppiche  für 
den  Fussboden:  There  is  acarpet  in  the  next  room  (The  Sil.  Wom.  IV,  2) 
i.  e.  a  table-cover.  Formerly  these  ornamental  pieces  of  tapestry  furnished 
employment  for  tlie  ladies,  in  the  long  nights  of  winter.  I  have  seen 
several  of  them  in  our  old  mansion-houses.  Carpets  were  not  at  this 
period  laid  on  the  floor;  except,  occasionally,  to  kneel  on,  or  for 
purposes  of  state."  Gifford.  —  Auch  auf  Holbein's  Englischen  Familien- 
bild'ern  sollen  sich  nur  Binsen  als  Bedeckung  des  Fussbodens  finden. 


*  Vgl.  the  painted  Chamber  in  Whitehall  (auch  Chaucer,  M.Venus 
V.  86). 

**  K.  Eich.  IL,  2,  4:    Suppose  the  singing  birds  musicians, 
The  grass  whereon  thou  tread'st  the  presence  strew'd  .  . 

„Sieh  den  Käsen,  den  Du  trittst,  für  ein  mit  Binsen  bestreutes  Prunk- 
gemach (presence)  an."  Delius.  The  two  great  cardinals  wait  in  the 
presence.  Henry  VIII.,  1.  Her  beauty  makes  this  vault  a  feasting 
presence  füll  of  light,  Romeo  V,  3. 
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(Cynthia's  Revels  II,  s.  f.*,  —  die  Stelle  ist  bei  Nares,  s.  v.  lie  in  the 
lap,  nicht  angeführt).  Man  benutzte  einzelne  Binsen  auch  als  Talglichter. 
(Rush-candle,  a  candle  made  of  a  rush  dipped  in  tallow,  Taming  of  the 
Shrew  IV,  5.) 

Werfen  wir  den  Blick  zur  Decke  (roof)  des  Zimmers,  so  gewahren  wir 
meist  die  schwere,  eichene  Holztäfelung  (ceiling,  le  ciel,  lesciels):  jener 
Sonderling  in  Ben  Jonson's  Silent  Woman  verlangt  sogar  doppelte  ceilings 
für  seine  Wohnung,  damit  jedes  Geräusch  gedämpft  werde.  Statt  der 
älteren  Holztäfelung  hat  man  aber,  nach  dem  Vorbilde  der  italienischen 
Renaissance,  die  ja  durch  Inigo  Jones,  unter  König  Karl  I.  in  England 
herrschend  geworden  war,  auch  Stackdecken**;  so  ruft  auch  bei  uns,  in 
Berlin,  im  Sommer  1683  der  Grosse  Kurfürst  den  berühmten  italienischen 
Stuckateur  Johann  Simonetti  als  Hofmaurermeister  in  seine  Dienste. 

Nirgends  aber  hat  man  in  England  wohl  kunstvollere  ceilings  gesehen 
als  im  Schlosse  Theobalds,  dessen  herrlicher  Hauptsaal  dem  prächtigen 
Maskenspiel  der  Jonson'schen  Muse  zur  glänzendsten  Folie  gedient  hat, 
Jakob  Rathgeb,  der  seinen  Hosenband-Orden  bedürftigen  Herrn,  den 
Herzog  von  Würtemberg-Mömpelgard,  nach  England  begleitete  (1592), 
hat  diese  ceilings  von  Theobalds  geschildert:    „The  ceiling  or  upper  floor 


*  Gifford  bemerkt  zu  jener  Stelle:  „The  Chambers  of  palaces,  as  well 
as  of  noblemeu  and  gentlemen's  houses  were,  at  this  time,  strewed  with 
rushes."" 

„Rush es",  says  the  old  Boke  of  Simples  (Medizinal-Kräuter)"  that 
growe  upon  dry  groundes,  be  good  to  strew  in  halles,  Chambers,  and 
galleries,  to  walk  upon,  defending  apparel,  as  traynes  of  gowns  and  kertles, 
from  dust.  Rushes  be  old  courtiers ;  and  wlien  they  be  nothing  worthe,  then 
they  be  cast  out  of  the  doores ;  so  be  many  that  doe  tread  upon  them".  But  they 
not  only  trod,  but  danced  upon  them:  this  was  not  the  way  to  keep  their  „trains 
from  dust".  „Thou  dancest  on  my  heart,  lascivious  queen,  even  as  uponthese 
rushes".  (Dumb  knight,  A.  IV,  S.  1.)  Cunningham  fügt  hinzu  (Notes 
p.  556):  „Sir  Thomas  More  in  his  Pittiful  Life  of  King  Edward  V.  has 
drawn  an  affecting  picture  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (Woodville)  in  the  Sanct- 
uary  ad  West-Minster,  sitting"  alone  below  on  the  rushes  all  desolate  and 
dismaid. " 

**  In  Imogen's  Bed  Chamber: 

„The  roof  o'the  Chamber 

With  golden  cherubins  is  fretted: 

her  andirons  (=  ornamental  iron  at  the  fireplace) 

(I  had  forgot  them)  were  two  winking  Cupids 

Of  silver,  each  on  one  foot  standing,  nicely 

Depending  on  their  brands." 

(Cymbeline  2,  4.) 
artificial  trees;  and,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  there  was  no  difference  at  all, 
for  when  the  steward  of  the  house  opened  the  Windows,  which  looked 
upon  the  beautiful  pleasure-garden,  birds  flew  into  the  hall,  perched  them- 
selves  upon  the  trees,  and  began  to  sing.  In  a  word,  this  hall  is  so 
elegantly  adorned  Avith  paintings  and  otherwise  that  is  right  royal,  and 
wellworth  the  seeing."  (England  as  seen  by  Foreigners  by  W.  B.  Rye, 
London  1865-) 
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is  very  artistically  constructed:  it  contains  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  so  that  at  night  you  can  see  distinctiy  the  stars  proper  to 
each;  on  the  same  stage  the  sun  performs  its  course,  which  is  without 
douht  contrived  by  some  concealed  ingenious  mechanism*.  On  each 
side  of  the  hall  are  six  trees,  having  the  natural  hark  so  artfully  joined, 
with  birds'  nests  and  leaves  as  well  as  well  as  fruit  upon  them,  all 
managed  in  such  a  m anner  that  you  could  not  distinguish  between  the 
natural  and  these." 

Von  der  Decke**  herab  hängt  nun  der  eherne  Kronleuchter 
(brazen  candlestick***)  —  ein  Hausgeräth,  bei  welchem  der  Londoner 
nicht  umhin  konnte,  an  den  Lärm  in  Lothburystreet  zu  denken,  den  die 
Verfertigung  (the  turning)  derselben  dort  erzeugte. 


*  Vgl.  The  Star  Chamber,  die  Decke  des  Zimmers,  in  welchem 
der  Gerichtshof  tagte,  war  mit  Sternen  geschmückt  und  gab  demselben  den 
Namen. 

Die  Decke  des  Saals  im  Schloss  Theobalds,  an  welcher  die 
Sonne  ihren  Lauf  7olllührt,  hat  also  bewegliche  Bestandtheile,  wie  einst  die 
mit  Elfenbein  (ebur)  verzierte  Decke  im  goldenen  Palast  des  Nero :  aus  den 
beweglichen  Elfenbeinplatten  derselben  streuten  sich  Blumen  auf  die  Gäste. 
Man  erinnert  sich  ferner  bei  Schilderung  der  Decken  von  Theobalds  an 
Ovid's  Königsburg  (Metamorphosen  II,  1  flgde.),  in  der  gewiss  Paläste  des 
Augusteischen  Rom  sich  wiederspiegeln: 

„Regia  Solis  erat  sublimibus  alta  columnis, 
Clara  micante  auro  flammasque  imitante  pyropo; 
Cuius  ebur  nitidum  fastigia  summa  tenebat, 
Argenti  bifores  radiabant  lumine  valvae. 
Materiem  superabat  opus;  nam  Mulciber  illic 
Aequora  caelarat  medias  cingentia  terras, 
Terrarumque  orbem,  coelumque,  quod  imminet  orbi. 

Haec  super  imposita  est  coeli  fulgentis  imago; 
Signaque  sex  foribus  dextris,  totidemque  sinistris. 

A  dextra  laevaque  Dies  et  Mensis  et  Annus  etc."  — 

Das  Irländische  Holz  scliützt,  so  wird  berichtet,  gegen  Spinne- 
geweb:  „'Tis  like  your  Irish  wood,  'gainst  cob-webs.  (B,  Jons.  The 
Alchemist,  II,  1.)  „Füller  mentions  this  fact  with  regard  to  the  roof  of 
Westminster-hall.  And  Ned  Ward  in  bis  London  Spy,  p.  190,  pl.  VIII, 
says:  „No  spiders,  or  any  such  sort  of  nauseous  or  oifensive  insects,  will 
ever  breed  or  hang  about  it."     (Gifford.) 

**  Dass  roof  Decke  des  Zimmers  und  zugleich  Dach  bedeutet,  weist 
auf  die  alte  Hall  zurück,  wo  eben  Dach  und  Zimmerdecke  dasselbe  waren. 

***  Vgl.  Das  Kenilworth  Inventory  A.  D.  1584:  „A  Great  Brason 
Candlestick  to  hang  in  the  roofe  of  the  howse,  verie  fayer  and  curiously 
wrought,  with  XXIIIj  branches,  XIj  greate  and  XIj  of  lesser  size,  6  rowlers 
and  Ij  wings  for  tite  spreade  eagle,  XXIIIj  socketts  for  candells,  XIj 
greater,  XI j  of  a  lesser  sorte,  XXIIj  sawcers,  or  candle-cupps,  of  like  Pro- 
portion to  put  under  the  socketts,  IIj  c  images  of  men  and  IIj  of  weomen, 
of  brass,  verie  finely  and  artificiallie  done." 
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Ein  prächtiger  Kronleuchter  hing  im  Schloss  Kenilworth,  einen 
ausgebreiteten  Adler  in  sich  schliessend,  mit  zwölf  grösseren  und  zwölf 
kleineren  Armen,  ferner  befanden  sich  drei  männliche  und  drei  weibliche 
Bildnisse  in  demselben.* 

Die  Wände  (walls)  unsres,  das  Behagen  eines  wohldurchdachten  Kunst- 
werkes athmenden  Wohnraums,  sind  nun  besonders  prächtig  geschmückt: 
in  etwa  zwei  Fuss  breitem  Abstand  von  der  Wand  hängen  auf  den  tenter- 
hooks**,  sodass  man  über  dieselben  hinwegsehen  kann  (to  peep  out  over 
the  curtains  [B.  Jons.  Volpone  V,  1]),  die  berühmten  arras,  auch  als 
tapestry,  eurtains***  bezeichnet,  eine  alt-orientalische  Einrichtung,  die 
schon  die  Stiftshütte  des  Alten  Testamentes  aufweist. 

„lieber  dem  Gerüst  des  Ganzen,  einem  Bau  von  aufrecht  stehenden 
Acacienbrettern ,  die  übergoldet  waren,  hing  eine  vierfache  Decke  von 
Teppichen  (Exod.  26,  1—14):  die  erste  aus  gezwirnter  feiner  Baum- 
wolle (Byssus)  mit  Cherubsbildern  durchwirkt,  dunkelblau,  purpur- 
und  cochenillefarbig;  die  zweite  um  ein  Drittheil  länger  aus  feinen  Ziegen- 
haaren; die  dritte  aus  rothgefärbten  Widder  feilen  (Saffian);  die  vierte 
aus  Thachaschleder  (Luther:  Dachsfelle)."  (Stiftshütte  in  Wiener's  Bibl. 
Realwörterb.) 

Schon  in  den  Wohnhäusern  der  alten  Römer  fand  eine  ähnliche 
Verwendung  der  Tapeten-Teppiche  statt  wie  in  Alt-England. 
„Aulaeum,  häufiger  pl.  aulaea  {'q  czüXczt'cz),  bedeutet  zunächst  überhaupt  einen 
Voihang,  und  ist  deniuach  s.  v.  a.  velum,  Trc/pc^TTsxaaixcz,  Tizpizi-aduM,  wenn 
es  auch  vorzugsweise  von  den  schweren,  bunten  Teppichen  mit  künstlich 


*  Walter  Scott,  Kenilworth  Inventory  A.  D.  1584. 
*"  „With  all  good  speed  at  Plashy  visit  me. 
Alack,  and  what  shall  good  old  York  there  see, 
But  empty  lodgings  and  unfürnish'd  walls  .  .  .?" 

Eich.  IL  (1,  2.) 

„The  usual  manner  of  hanging  the  rooms  in  the  old  Castles,  was  only 
to  Cover  the  naked  stone  walls  with  tapestry,  or  arras,  hung  upon 
tenter-hooks,  from  which  they  were  easily  taken  down  upon  every 
removal." 

Percy,  Preface  to  the  „ North umberland  Household  Book".  — 
—  Tenter,  a  frame  for  stretchiug   cloth  by    means    of  hooks.     Properly 
tenture  „Tenture,  tentowre,  for  clothe,  Tensorium,  extensorium,  tentura." 
Prompt.  Parvul.     „Tentar  for   clothe,  tend,    tende;    Tenterhoke,    houet." 
Palsgrave,     Tenter-hook  „Spanhaken",  ist  auch  Figur  eines  Dramas. 

***  King  Henry  IV.,  —  Part.  II,  2,  1 :  Falstaff :  and  for  thy  walls,  — 
a  pretty  slight  drollery,  or  the  story  of  the  Prodigal,  or  the  German 
hunting  in  water- work,  is  worth  a  thousand  of  these  bedhangings, 
and  these  fly-bitten  tapestries.  „Statt  solcher  gewirkten  Tapeten  von 
Stoffen,  welche  Falstaff  verächtlich  als  „Bettvorhänge"  bezeichnet,  sind, 
wie  er  meint,  in  Wasserfarben  gemalte,  welche  irgend  eine  Posse  oder  die 
Geschichte  vom  verlornen  Sohn,  oder  eine  deutsche  Jagd,  wahrscheinlich 
eine  Eberjagd,  darstellen,  gut  genug  für  die  Wände  der  Wirthin.  —  Sb. 
spielt  auf  Tapeten  an,  wie  sie  in  jener  Zeit,  mit  solchen  und  ähnlichen 
Gegenständen  der  Darstellung  bemalt,  aus  Holland  nach  England  kamen." 

(Delius.) 
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eingewebten  Figuren  gesagt  zu  werden  scheint.  Der  Gebrauch  solcher 
Teppiche  in  Tempeln  und  Wohnhäusern,  vorzüglich  den  Palästen  römischer 
Grossen,  war  mannigfaltig.  Sie  vertraten  die  Stelle  der  Thüren,  oder 
dienten  als  Vorhänge  an  denselben.  (Plutarch.  Alex,  51  to  -po  xr^c; 
d-öpaq,  T^apry./.d'k'j\x\xa);  man  brauchte  sie  auch  zur  Decoration  der  Zimmer, 
wo  sie  auch  wohl  unter  der  Decke  zeltartig  ausgespannt  wurden.  Heindorf 
an  Horaz  Sat.  II,  8,  54.  Ebeass  schmückte  man  mit  ihnen  die  Säulenhallen, 
selbst  die  öffentlichen.  Prop.  II,  32,  46."  (Pauly,  Real-Ene.)  „.Aulaea, 
Hör.  Sat.  II,  8,  54,  nimmt  man  allgemein  für  den  Behang  der  Decke.  Dieser 
Erklärung  haben  wir  schon  im  Pallast  des  Scaurus,  p.  257  f.,  widersprochen. 
Es  ist  unbegreiflich,  wie  die  unter  einem  Behang  Sitzenden  bei  seinem 
Herabfallen  hätten  unverletzt  bleiben  können.  Wir  verstehen  die  aulaea 
von  dem  vor  der  Thüre  gezogenen  Vorhang,  der  gewöhnlich  velum  heisst, 
oder,  wem  dies  nicht  genügt  (wie  Becker  im  GallusI,  41j,  von  den  Teppichen, 
welche  an  den  Wänden,  statt  der  Tapeten,  aufgehängt  waren."  (Heiudorf.) 
—  Vgl.  Anthony  Eich,  lUustr.  Wörterbuch  der  Rom.  Alterthümer,  s.  v. 
aulaeum.  Teppiche,  welche  .  .  .  oder  womit  man  endlich  die  offenen 
Gallerien  um  das  atrium  und  perist^lium  der  Privathäuser  verhängte,  wie 
man  auf  dem  Bilde  des  herculanensischen  Hauses  (bei  Domus)  sieht,  wo 
die  Stäbchen  und  Ringe  zum  Aufhängen  bei  der  Ausgrabung  an 
ihrem  Platze  vorgefunden  wurden.  Auf  dem  beigefügten  Bilde,  nach  einem 
Basrelief  des  britischen  Museums,  bildet  das  aulaeum  den  Hintergrund  eines 
triclinium:  man  findet  oft  ähnliche  auf  Skulpturen  und  Gemälden, 
als  conventioneile  Zeichen,  dass  die  Scene  nicht  in  freier  Luft, 
sondern  im  Innern  eines  Hauses  vor  sich  geht."  Wir  erinnern  an 
die  Vorhänge,  die  auf  Raphaerschen  und  anderen  altitalienischen  Bildern  den 
Hintergrund  bilden  (Madonna  di  San  Sisto,  La  Vierge  au  Poisson  u.  s.  w. 
Der  Vorhang  bei  der  Madonna  di  San  Sisto  ist  bekanntlich  nach  Art  unsrer 
modernen  Gardinen-Stangen  mit  vielen  einzelnen,  verschiebbaren  Ringen 
versehen.) 

Der  reiche  Mann  hat  verschiedene  suits  of  hangings*,  z.  B.  of  gold 
cloth,  und  wechselt  im  Gebrauch  derselben  ab,  (Vgl.  Garderobe.)  Die 
City  Madam  des  Ph.  Massinger  hat: 

„Three  several  Chambers  hung:  the  first  with  arras, 
And  that  for  waiters;  the  second,  crimsonsatin, 
For  the  meaner  sort  of  guests;  the  third  of  scarlet 
Of  the  rieh  Tyrian  dye:  a  canopy  (Baldachin) 
To  Cover  the  brat's  cradle;  you  in  state, 
Like  Pompey's  Julia." 

Diese  Arras  also,  aus  verschiedenartigem  Stoffe  hergestellt,  sind  meist 
mit  bildlichen  Darstellungen  bedeckt**;  sie  enthalten  in  einfacheren 
Häusern  Bilder  in  Wasserfarben,  wie  solche  Falstaff,  der  verschuldete,  seiner 
Wirthin  verspricht,   die  Geschichte  vom   verlornen  Sohn  (the  prodigal  son) 


*  King  H.  6  11,  V  3  like  rieh  hangings  in  a  homely  house,  so  was 
his  will  in  bis  old  feeble  body. 

**  Ein  altes  Tapetenbild  im  Hause  der  Lords  (vernichtet  bei  dem 
Feuer  von  1834)  zeigte,  steif  genug,  die  Spanish  Armada  „as  it  appeared  ofi 
Lizard  Point".  (Vgl.  die  alte  Tapestry  of  Bayeux,  reproducirt  bei  Lacroix, 
"         •) 
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oder  eine  deutsche  Eberjagd.  „I  pray  thee,  teil  me,  Fashioner,  what 
authors  Thou  read' st  to  help  thy  invention:  Italian  prints?  Or  arras 
hangings?  (Vgl.  Philautia  has  changed  her  head-tire  after  the 
Italian  print  we  look'd  on  t'other  night  (B.  J.  Cynthia's  Kev.  II,  1). 
„They  are  tailor's  libraries"  —  sagt  B.  Jons.  Staple  of  News  I,  1.  Es  war 
wohl  eine  Art  Kostümkunde  für  den  Schneider.  Auch  Ledertapeten  sind, 
wie  auf  Schloss  Kenilworth,  vorhanden  (hangings,  in  tapestry  and  gilt, 
and  red  leather). 

Vielfach  erwähnt  wird  auch  Painted  Cloth  (Nares)  P.  C: 
„The  old  Council  house,  at  St.  Mary's  Hall  in  Coventry,  exhibited 
(says  Mr.  Sharp)  tili  1812  a  very  perfect  speciraen  of  the  painted  cloth 
hangings.  The  roof  of  this  curious  room  is  of  oak,  ornamented  with 
carved  figures,  of  no  mean  workmanship.  Benches,  with  wainscotting, 
Surround  the  room  to  a  convenient  height,  and  the  space  between  the 
wainscotting  and  a  rieh  cornice  of  vine-leaves  gilt  was  covered  with 
painted  cloth.  The  arms  of  England  and  of  the  city,  with  the  prince's 
plume  (which  has  a  peculiar  reference  to  Coventry),  formed  the  principal 
subjects  of  the  painted  cloth,  and  the  whole  was  surrounded  with  an 
ornamental  border.  At  certain  intervals,  in  the  upper  border,  scrolls  were 
painted,  inscribed,  in  black  letter,  with  various  texts  of  scripture,  applicable 
to  the  destination  of  the  room.  This  painted  cloth  was  put  up  early  in 
the  reign  of  Eliz.,  and  is  still  preserved,  but  was  removed  from  its  Situation 
in  1812,  by  the  Corporation,  being  much  decayed." 

Hinter  der  Tapete!  In  Cynthia's  Revels  V,  2:  ,,And,  for  your 
spectators,  you  behold  them  what  they  are:  the  most  choice  particulars 
incourt:  this  teils  tales  well;  this  .  .  .  this  holds  up  the  arras."  Hier 
ist  die  Portiere  gemeint.     In  Ev.  man  out  of  h.  h.  IV,  1,  heisst  es: 

„The  gallant'st  courtiers,  kissing  ladies  pumps,  Holding  the  cloth 
for  them."  Hierzu  bemerkt  Gif  for  d:  „Liftingup  the  arras,  or  hangings, 
for  them,  as  they  moved  from  room  to  room,  so  that  they  might  pass 
without  disordering  their  dres.  So  in  Cynthia's  „This  holds  up  thes 
arras.''    Das  wären  gleichfalls  Portieren,  die,  wie  wir  sahen,  sehr  alt  sind. 

Behind  the  arras!  —  welche  Mysterien  bergen  diese  Worte!  „In  an 
interview  between  Queen  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  Philip  of  Spain  was  hid 
behind  the  tapestry.    (Nichols's  Progr.  ofEliz.  I,  13)/' 

Hinter  dem  arras  wird  Polonius,  die  Ratte,  getödtet*:  dort  schläft 
auch  der  dicke  Falstaff  (2  Henry  IV,  II,  4),  was  dem  Dr.  S.  Johnson 
unmöglich  schien.  Wie  aber  dieser  Raum,  als  beliebter  Versteck,  von 
Liebesabenteuern  zu  erzählen  weiss,  ersehen  wir  z.  B.  aus  Massinger 's 
Duke   of  Milan  111,2  (London  1623): 


*  A  rat  behind  the  hangings?  B.Jons,  Steaple  of  News  V,  1.  „You 
were  not  planted  in  your  hole  to  hear  him  Upon  the  stairs,  or  here 
behind  the  hangings!"  says  Mrs.  Fitz  (B.  J.  Devil  is  an  AsslI,  1). 
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„This  wanton,  at  dead  midnighfc, 

Was  found  at  the  exercise  behind  the  arras, 

With  the  'foresaid  signior:  he  got  clear  off, 

Bat  she  was  seized  on,  and,  to  save  his  hoiiour, 

Endured  the  lash;  and,  though  I  made  her  often 

Curvet  and  caper,  she  would  never  teil 

Who  play'd  at  push-pin  with  her," 

Vgl.  Alwin  Schultz  p.  65:  Die  Thüren  des  Saales  wurden  an  hohen 
Festtagen  auch  mit  Portieren  verdeckt.  (Biterolf  6830 :  „Sich  hete  ouch  an 
den  stunden  Der  böte  geneiget  in  die  Thür:  Da  Mengen  zenzelaere  für 
Von  siden  harte  riche".) 

Besonders  prachtvoll  war  —  nach  Jakob  ß'uthgeb  —  die  tapestr,y  in 
Schloss  Hampton  Court:  „Now  this  the  most  splendid  and  most  magni- 
licent  royal  Palace  of  any  that  may  be  found  in  England  —  or,  iudeed,  in 
any  other  kingdora.  It  comprises  ten  different  large  courts,  and  as  many 
reparate  royal  or  princely  residences,  but  all  connected  together  with  many 
beautiful  gardens  both  for  pleasure  and  ornament  —  some  planted  with 
nothing  but  rosemary;  others  laid  out  with  various  other  plants,  which 
are  trained,  interwined,  and  trimmed  in  so  wonderful  a  manner,  and  in 
such  extraordinary  shapes,  that  the  like  couki  not  easily  be  found.*  In 
Short,  all  the  apartments  and  rooms  in  this  immensely  large  sti'ucture  are 
hung  with  rieh  tapestry,  of  pure  gold  and  fine  silk,  so  exceedingly 
beautiful  and  royally  ornamented,  that  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  find 
more  magnificent  things  of  the  kind  in  any  other  place.  In  particular, 
there  is  one  apartment  belouging  to  the  Queen,  in  which  she  is  accustomed 
to  sit  in  State,  costly  beyond  everything;  the  tapestries  are  gar- 
nished  with  gold,  pearls  and  precious  stones  —  one  tablecover 
alone  is  valued  at  above  fifty  thousand  crowns  —  not  to  mention  the  royal 
throne,  which  is  studded  with  very  large  diamonds,  rubies,  sapphires,  and 
the  like,  that  glitter  among  other  precious  stones  and  pearls  as  the  sun 
among  the  stars. 

„Many  of  the  splendid  large  rooms  are  embellished  with  masterly 
paintings,  writing-tables  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  organs,  and 
musical  Instruments,  which  her  Majesty  is  particularly  fond  of."  — 

X 

„Behind  the  arras!  —  Dort  also  versteckt  sich  der  dicke  Falstaff  auf 
Prinz  Henry's  Kath,  als  der  Sheriff  und  die  Wache  ihn  suchen  im  „Boar's 
Head"  (Henry  IV,  pt.  1 ,  a'ct  II,  4)  —  „I  whipt  me  behind  the  arras, 
and  there  heard  it  agreed  upon",  sagt  Borachio,  wo  er  seinen  bösen  Anschlag 
gegen  Hero's  guten  Ptuf  verräth  (Much  ado  ab.  Nothing,  II,  2).  Und 
Hubert  stellt  das  scheussliche  Blendwerkzeug  für  Prinz  Arthur  „with in 
the  arras"  auf  (King  John  IV,  1).  In  „Our  English  Home"  p.  58 
finden  wir:  „In  history  we  read  that  Pescara  stationed  Antonio  de  Leyi-a 
behind  the  tapestry,  that  he  might  hear  the  Chancellor  Morone 
develope  the  plot  against  the  Emperor  Charles  V."  (Robertson's  Life  of 
Charles  V,  b.  IV). 


*  üeber  Gärten  im  Elisabethanischen  England  handelt  Harrison, 
Description  of  England  II,  XX:  Gardens  and  Orchards.  (P.  322  ed, 
Furnivall,  New  Shaksp.  Society.) 
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Vgl.  Kabelais,  Pantagruel  IV,  67:  „Veritablement  je  pensois  qu'en 
icelle  darriere  la  tapisserie  (Regis  übersetzt:  hinter'm  Umhang*),  ou 
en  la  veuelle  du  lit  fust  vostre  seile  persee  (Naclitstuhl)." 

Auch  auf  dem  Theater  befindet  sich  der  arras  „Truewit.  Do  you 
observe  this  gallery,  or  vather  lobby  irideed?  Here  are  a  couple  of 
studies,  at  each  end  one:  here  will  I  act  such  a  tragi-comedy  between  the 
Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines,  Daw  and  La-Foole  which  of  them  comes  out 
first,  will  I  seize  on;  —  you  two  shall  be  the  chorus  behind  the 
arras,  and  withont  between  the  acts  and  speak  —  (The  Sil.  Wom.  IV,  2.)" 
Gifford  hebt  in  einer  längeren  Anmerkung  zu  dieser  Stelle  mit  Recht 
hervor,  dass  diese  Erwähnung  des  arras  kein  sneer  at  Shakespeare  (Polonins 
behind  the  arras)  enthalte  und  sagt  dann:  „Arras  was  then  the  constant 
furniture  of  the  stage,  and  formed  a  screen  or  hiding  place  in  almost  every 
drama  in  existence.'' 


Anm.  Paris,  5.  Mai  1884.  (Priv.-Mitth.)  (Voss.  Zeitung  1884.)  „In  dem 
Palazzo  dellaCrocetta  in  Florenz  ist  nun  das  Museum  der  alten  Tapisserien 
eröffnet  worden:  124  Stück,  grösstentheils  toskanische.  Diese  Tapisserien 
waren  bis  jetzt  in  Florenz,  Pisa,  Siena,  sowie  in  vielen  grossherzoglich 
toskanischen  Schlössern  zerstreut,  die  meisten  sogar  ganz  unbeachtet  und 
unbekannt.  Erst  der  Baron  Ricasoli  erwarb  sich  das  grosse  Verdienst,  sie 
inventarisiren,  sammeln  und  provisorisch  in  einer  Verbindungs-Gallerie 
zwischen  dem  Palazzo  Pitti  und  den  Ufficien  unterbringen  zu  lassen.  Nach- 
dem noch  viele  altflandrische,  deutsche  (bayrische)  und  französische  Tapis- 
serien (Gobelins)  in  Florenz  selbst  aufgefunden  worden  waren,  schritt  man 
zur  Gründung  dieses  Spezialmuseuras.  Kunstgeschichtlich  füge  ich  noch 
bei,  dass  die  grossherzoglich  toskanische  Tapetenmanufactur  gegründet 
wurde  in  Florenz  im  Jahre  1545  von  dem  Medicäer  Cosimo  I.,  aus  welcher 
im  1(5.  und  17.  Jahrhundert  die  Meisterwerke  von  Severe,  B^rnini,  Denigott, 
Papini  u.  a.  hervorgingen.  Diese  Fabrik  Cosimo  I.  dauerte  bis  zum  Jahre 
1737,  dem  Todesjahre  des  siebenten  Grossherzogs  von  Toskana  und  letzten 
Abkömmlings  der  Medicäer,  Giovanni  Gastone  de  Medici.  Mit  seinem  Tode 
erlosch  auch  die  berühmte  Fabrik,  welche  also  fast  zweihundert  Jahre 
(1545  bis  1737)  glänzend  bestanden  hat.''  — 

Zusatz.  „The  art  of  arras-making  was  perhaps  first  introduced  into 
England  by  William  Sheldon  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.;  and  James  I  so  far 
encouraged  this  ncw  brauch  of  industry,  as  to  advance  £  2,000  towards 
the  establishment  of  a  manufactory,  which  was  erected  by  Sir  Francis 
Grane  at  Mortlake,  in  Surrey.  Cleyn  the  artist  was  invited  from  Denmark 
by  the  King  to  paint  new  patterns,  and  his  historical  and  grotesque  designs 
hecame  universally  admired,  while  their  novelty  lent  a  charm  to  the  pro- 
ductions  of  the  English  arras-weavers.  This  enterprise  was  liberally 
patronised :  the  palaces  of  Charles  I  were  enriched  by  the  choicest  efforts 
of  the  new  establishment;  and  that  monarch,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign. 


*  „Die  Wohnzimmer  des  Burgherrn  und  seiner  Familie  lagen  ebenfalls 
in  einem  Palas.  Sind  sie  heizbar,  so  heissen  sie  kemenäten  (H.  v.  F., 
Trist.  2G79:  In  des  küeges  palas  Einiu  kemenate  was  Gebuwet  schone  und 
herrlich),  (mit.  caminatae),  phiesel,  (mit.  pisalis,  franz.  poele)  oder  phiesel- 
gadem  .  .  .  Diese  Kemenäten  sind  ähnlich  wie  der  Saal  mit  Gemälden 
geschmückt,  werden  bei  festlichen  Gelegenheiten,  wenn  sie  z.  B.  als  Braut- 
kammern dienten,  mit  Umliängen  decorirt,  ihr  Fussboden  mit  Blumen 
dick  bestreut."  (Alwin  Schulz  I,  81.) 
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when  beautifying  bis  kiugly  home  with  the  treasures  of  art,  purchased 
three  suits  of  golden  tapestry  of  Sir  Francis  Crane  for  £,  6,000,  and 
encouraged  '.lie  knightly  weaver  with  a  grant  of  £  2,000  yearly,  „for 
ten  years  to  come",  for  the  better  maintenance  of  tlie  „worke  of  tapestries". 
(Rymer,  Foedera,  XVIII,  p.  60.)  On  the  death  of  Sir  Francis,  the 
nianufactory  Avas  sold  to  the  King  by  Sir  Richard  Crane;  being  royal 
property,  it  was  seized  and  despoiled  during  the  Civil  War.  Charles  11 
made  some  effort  to  restore  it,  and  employed  Verrio  to  make  designs,  bat 
the  project  was  soon  abandoned."    (Our  English  Home,  p.  15^.) 

....  „The  walls  yclothed  were 

With  goodly  arras,  of  great  majesty, 

Woven  with  gold  and  silke,  so  close  and  nere, 

That  the  rieh  metall  lurked  privily, 

As  faining  to  be  hid  froni  envious  eye; 

Yet  here,  and  there,  and  every  where  unawares 

It  shew'd  itselfe,  and  shone  unwillingly; 

Like  a  discolored  snake,  whose  hidden  snares 

Through  the  greene  gras  bis  long  bright 

burnish'd  back  declares." 
(Spenser,  Faerie  Queene,  6  III,  canto  IX.) 

„Tapestry  was  anciently  the  fashionable  furniture  of  our  houses, 
and  it  was  chiefly  filled  with  lively  representations  of  this  sort  (romantic 
history).  The  stories  of  the  tapestry  in  the  royal  palaces  of  Henry  the 
eighth  are  still  preserved;  which  I  will  here  give  withont  reserve,  including 
other  subjects  as  they  happen  to  occur,  eqiially  descriptive  of  the  times. 
In  the  tapestry  of  the  tower  of  London,  the  original  and  most  ancient 
seat  of  our  monarchs,  there  are  depicted  Godfrey  of  Balloign,  the  three 
kings  of  Cologn,  the  erapsror  Constantine,  St.  George,  King  Erkenwald,  the 
history  of  Hercules,  Farne  and  Honour,  the  Triumph  of  Divinity,  Esther, 
Ahasuerus,  Jupiter  and  Juno,  St.  George,  the  eight  Kings,  the  ten  Kings 
of  France,  Birth  of  our  Lord,  Duke  Joshua,  the  riche  history  of  King 
David,  the  seven  Deadly  Sins,  the  riche  history  of  the  Passion,  the  Stem 
of  Josse,  our  Lady  and  Son,  King  Salomon,  the  Woman  of  Canony,  Meleager, 
and  the  dance  of  Maccabre.  At  Durham-place  we  find  the  Citie  of  Ladies 
(a  famous  French  allegorical  Romance),  the  tapestrie  of  Thebes  and  of 
Troye,  the  City  of  Peace,  the  Prodigal  Son,  Esther,  and  other  pieces  of 
Scriptare.  At  VVindsor  Castle  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  Ahasuerus,  Charlemagne, 
the  siege  of  Troy,  and  hawking  and  hunting.  At  Nottingham  Castle, 
Amys  and  Amelion.  At  Woodstock  manor,  the  tapestrie  of  Charlemagne. 
At  the  More,  a  palace  in  Herefordshire ,  king  Arthur,  Hercules,  Astyages 
and  C^TUS.  At  Richmond,  the  arras  of  Sir  Bevis,  and  Virtue  and  Vice 
fighting.  Many  of  these  subjects  are  repeated  at  Westminster,  Green  wich, 
Oatlands,  Beddington  in  Surrey,  and  other  royal  seats,  some  of  which  are 
now  unknown  as  such.  Among  the  rest  we  liave  also  Hannibal,  Holofernes, 
Romulus  and  Renius,  Aeneas,  and  Susannah.  I  have  mentioned  romances 
written  on  many  of  these  subjects,  and  shall  mention  others.  In  the 
romance  of  SYR  GUY,  that  hero's  combat  with  the  dragon  in  Northumber- 
land  is  said  to  be  represented  in  tapestry  in  Warwick  castle. 

In  Warwike  the  truth  shall  ye  see 
In  arras  wrought  ful  craftily. 

This  piece  of  tapestry  appears  to  have  been  in  Warwick  Castle  before 
the   year    1398.      It   was    then    so    distinguished    and    valued    a    piece    of 
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furniture,  that  a  special  grant  was  made  of  it  by  King  Richard  II.  in  that 
year,  conveying  „that  suit  of  arras  hangings  in  Warwick  Castle,  which 
contained  the  story  of  the  famous  Guy  earl  of  Warwick,  together  with  the 
Castle  of  Warwick,  and  other  possessions,  to  Thomas  Holland,  earl  of  Kent. 
And  in  the  restoration  of  forfeited  property  to  this  lord  after  his  imprison- 
ment,  these  hangings  are  particularly  specified  in  the  patent  of  King 
Henry  IV.,  dated  1399.  When  Margaret,  daughter  of  King  Henry  VII., 
was  married  to  James  King  of  Scotland,  in  the  year  1503,  Holyrood  House, 
at  Edinburgh,  was  splendidly  decorated  on  that  occasion;  and  we  are  told 
in  an  ancient  record,  that  the  ,hanginge  of  the  queenes  grett  chammer 
represented  the  ystory  of  Troye  toune'.  Again,  ,the  king's  grett  chammer 
had  one  table,  wer  was  satt,  hys  chammerlayn,  the  grett  sqyer,  and  niany 
others,  well  served;  the  which  chammer  was  haunged  about  with  the  story 
of  Hercules,  together  with  other  ystorys'.  (Leland.  Col.  vol.  III.)  And  at 
the  same  solemnity,  ,in  the  hall  wher  the  qwne's  Company  wer  satt  in 
lyke  as  the  other ,  an  which  was  haunged  of  the  history  of  Hercules'.  A 
stately  Chamber  of  the  Castle  of  Hesdin  in  Artois,  was  furnished  by  a 
duke  of  Burgundy  with  the  story  of  Jason  and  the  Golden  Fleece,  about 
the  year  1468.  The  aifecting  story  of  Coucy's  Heart,  which  gave  rise  to 
an  old  metrical  English  romance  entitled,  the  Knight  of  Courtesy,  and  tlie 
Lady  of  Faguel,  was  woven  in  tapestry  in  Coucy  Castle  in  France.  I  have 
Seen  an  ancient  suite  of  arras,  containing  Ariosto's  Orlando  and  Angelica, 
where,  at  every  groupe,  the  story  was  all  along  illustrated  with  short 
rhymes  in  romance  or  old  French.  Spenser  sometimes  dresses  the  süperb 
bowers  of  his  fairy  Castles  with  tliis  sort  of  historical  drapery.  In  Hawes's 
poem  called  the  Pastime  of  Pleasure  written  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII, 
of  which  due  notice  will  bo  taken  in  its  proper  jdace,  the  hero  of  the 
piece  sees  all  his  future  adventures  displayed  at  large  in  the  sumptuous 
tapestry_  of  the  hall  of  a  Castle.  I  have  before  mentioned  the  most  valuable 
and  perhaps  most  ancient  work  of  this  sort  now  existing,  the  entire  series 
of  duke  William's  descent  on  England,  preserved  in  the  church  of  Bayeux 
in  Normandy,  and  intended  as  an  ornament  of  the  choir  on  high  festivals. 
Bartholinus  relates,  that  it  was  an  art  much  cultivated  among  the  ancient 
Islanders,  to  weave  the  histories  of  their  giants  and  Champions  in  tapestry 
(Antiq.  Dan.  Lib.  1,  9,  p.  51).  The  same  thing  is  recorded  of  the  old 
Persians;  and  this  furniture  is  still  in  high  request  among  many  oriental 
nations,  particularly  in  Japan  and  China*.     It  is  well  known,  that  to 


*  In  the  royal  palace  of  Jeddo,  which  overflows  with  a  profusion  of 
the  most  exquisite  and  süperb  eastern  embellishments,  the  tapestry  of  the 
emperor's  audience  —  hall  is  of  the  finest  silk,  wrought  by  the  most 
skilful  artificers  of  tliat  country,  adorned  with  pearls,  gold  and  silver 
(Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  B.  XIII,  c.  II  vol.  83,  ed.  1759). 

„That  they  painted  the  walls  of  rooms,  before  tapestry  became 

fashionable,  I  have  before  given   instances.     Observat.  Spons.     I  will  here 

add    other   proofs.     In    an    old    French   romance    on  tlie    Miracles    of  the 

Virgin,  1,  IV,  I  Carpent.  Suppl.  Lat.  Gl.   Du  Gange.     V.  LABROISSARE. 

Lors  moustiers  tiennent  ors  et  sals.  Et  lor  cambres,  et  lor  grans  sales, 

Font  lambroissier,  paindre  et  pourstraire. 

Gervasius  Dorobernensis,  in  his  account  of  the  burning  of  Canter- 
bury  Cathedral  in  the  year  1174,  says,  that  not  only  the  beam-work  was 
destroyed,  but  tlie  cei'ling  underneath  it,  or  concameration  called  coelum, 
being  of  wood  beautifully  painted,  was  also  consumed."  Coelum  inferius 
ogregie  depictum,  ect.  p.  1289.    Dec.  Script.  Lond.  1652.     (War ton.) 
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frame  pictures  of  heroic  adventures  in  needle-work,  was  a  favourite  practice 
of  classical  antiqiiity/'     (Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  p   145.) 

Zusatz.  Teppiche.  „Von  ganz  besonders  kostbaren  Teppichen  ist  schon 
in  der  alten  orientalischen  Geschichte  die  Eede.  So  sollen  die  Araber  bei 
Eroberung  des  Perserreiches  in  Khosru's  Palast  einen  Teppich  vorgefunden 
haben,  der  sechzig  Ellen  im  Geviert  gemessen,  aus  Seide  gewirkt  und  mit 
Gold,  Silber  und  farbigen  Edelsteinen  geziert  war,  die  einen  in  Blüthen 
und  Früchten  prangenden  Obstgarten  darstellten.  Omar  vertheilte  den 
Teppich  unter  seine  Freunde,  deren  Zahl  nicht  angegeben  wird;  doch  soll 
ein  Stück  von  Ali  mit  20,000  Silberstücken  bezahlt  worden  sein. 

Die  Teppiche  des  früheren  Mittelalters  stammen  meist  aus  dem 
Orient.  Vom  11.  Jahrhundert  an  weben  die  Laienbrüder  der  Klöster  Teppiche 
in  Leinwand  und  die  Nonnen  ahmen  die  vorliegenden  orientalischen  Muster 
nach.  Die  Bodenteppiche  werden  nur  mit  geometrischen  Figuren  oder  mit 
Ornamenten  geziert,  allerhöchstens  mit  Bildern  aus  den  niedern  Thier- 
klassen,  „mit  bösem  Gewürm";  die  Vorhangteppiche  aber,  sowie  die  zum 
Decken  der  Möbel  verwendeten  werden  namentlich  vom  13.  Jahrhundert  an 
zu  eigentlichen  Luxusgegenständen.  Die  kirchlichen  erhalten  kirchliche 
Bilder,  diejenigen  für  den  Privatgebrauch  zum  Theil  weltliche.  Berühmt 
ist  die  äusserst  werthvolle  „Tapete  von  Bayeux",  die  für  die  Kostümkunde 
ihrer  Zeit  wichtige  Aufschlüsse  giebt.  Auf  einer  Leinwandfläche  von  63  m. 
Länge  und  0,46  m.  Höhe  schildert  sie  in  72  Scenen  mit  530  Figuien  die 
Eroberung  von  England  durch  Wilhelm  den  Eroberer.  Die  Stickerei  ist  in 
Plattstich  ausgeführt  und  mit  vielen  Inschriften  versehen.  Die  Arbeit 
stammt  wahrscheinlich  aus  der  zweiten  Hälfte  des  12.  Jahrhunderts  und 
wird  von  den  einen  der  Gemahlin  Wilhelm's  der  Königin  Mathilde,  von  den 
andern  der  Tochter  Heinrichs  L  von  England  zugeschrieben.  Sehr  sehens- 
werth  sind  auch  die  Zeltteppiche  Karls  des  Kühnen,  die  er  bei  Gran  so  n 
verlor.  Sie  stellten  die  Kriegsthaten  Julius  Cäsar 's  dar  und  sind  ohne 
Zweifel  eine  niederländische  Arbeit,  wie  denn  überhaupt  die  Niederländer 
sich  im  späteren  Mittelalter  auch  in  der  Teppichstickerei  besonders  hervor- 
gethan  haben."*  (Götzinger,  Eeallexicon  der  Deutschen  Alter- 
tümer, Leipzig,  1881,  S.  659.)  —  In  Nancy  haben  wir  im  Musee 
de  Lorraine  während  des  Krieges  1870/71  die  in  der  Schlacht  bei  Nancy 
eroberten  Zelt-Teppiche  KarPs   des  Kühnen  gesehen:    die  Figuren  der- 


*  Vgl.  Julius  Lessing  „Alt-orientalische  Teppichmuster  nach 
Bildern  und  Originalen  des  15.  und  16.  Jahrhunderts.  30  Tafeln 
Farbendruck.  Berlin  1877."  —  J.  Lessing,  Nat.-Ztg.,  Berlin,  den 
27.  Juni  1884,  behandelt  denselben  Gegenstand  mit  Bezug  auf  das  Kunst- 
gewerbe-Museum in  Berlin  und  Aveist  nach,  dass  die  Teppiche  auf  den 
Gemälden^ der  Niederländer  des  17.  Jahrhunderts  (eines  Netscher,  Dow 
und  Anderer)  (Decken  und  Vorhänge)  „sich  auf  den  ersten  Blick  als 
orientalische  Arbeiten  kennzeichnen".  „Im  17.  Jahrhundert  scheinen  die 
Holländer  in  Smyrna  Manufacturen  eingerichtet  zu  haben,  welche  für  den 
europäischen  Markt  arbeiteten  .  .  .  Dann  entstand  eine  Teppichweberei  in 
Polen,  wohin  am  Ende  des  17.  Jahrhunderts  zwangsweise  einige  persische 
Web erdörfer  verpflanzt  wurden."  (J.  Lessing.)  —  Wir  dürfen  nach  diesen 
Andeutungen  mit  Sicherheit  annehmen,  dass  die,.Persian  carpets''  und  an- 
dere carpets,  welche  Shakespeare  und  seine  Zeitgenossen  so  oft  erwähnen, 
jene  dick-  und  rauhhaarigen,  farbenprächtigen  Smyrna-Teppiche  gewesen, 
die,  wie  J.  Lessing  hervorhebt,  auf  den  Gemälden  der  Net  sc  her,  Dow  u.  s.  w. 
(auf  der  Königlichen  Galerie  zu  Dresden)  das  Auge  des  Beschauers  entzücken. 
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selben  stellten  in  gewaltigen  Gestalten  die  sieben  Todsünden  dar,  z.  B.  die 
Schlemmerei  (ein  Gastmahl).  Leider  fanden  diese  Gobelins,  wie  das  ganze 
MiTsee  de  Lorraine,  kurze  Zeit  darauf  ihren  Untergang  bei  einem  Brande, 
den  man  französischerseits  nicht  verfehlte  den  Prussiens  zur  Last  zu  legen. 
—  Ln  Hohenzollern-Museum  zu  Berlin  befinden  sich  gewirkte  Wand- 
teppiche aus  der  Zeit  des  Grossen  Kurfürsten,  welche  in  farbenreichen 
Figuren  dessen  Kriegsfahrten  darstellen.  Die  Gobelins  nach  RaphaeTschen 
Gemälden  in  den  Galerien  zu  Dresden  und  Berlin  sind  bekannt. 

Der  Ar  ras  nun  reicht  nicht  bis  zum  Fussboden  —  zu  den  Binsen  — 
hinab,  sondern  nur  bis  auf  die  an  den  Wänden  entlang  laufenden  Paneele 
(the  wainscots*):  in  diesen  befinden  sich  häufig  kleine  Wandschränke 
(wainscot  closets),  besonders  zur  Aufbewahrung  von  Papieren  und 
und  Documenten.  (Dies  gestattet  übrigens  einen  Rückschluss  auf 
die  dicken  Mauern  in  den  Häusern  unsrer  Vorfahren.)  So  erzählt 
John  Evelyn  im  „Diary"  (A.  D.  1646)  von  der  Ambrosian  library: 
^,In  the  great  roome  is  a  small  wainscot**  closset  furnished  with  rare 
manuscripts."  Allerdings  bedeutet  „closet"  allein  ebensowohl  ein  kleines 
Zimmer;  bisweilen  bleibt  die  Sache  unklar:  So  heisst  es  bei  Shak. 
Caesar  III,  2:  „here's  a  parchment,  with  the  seal  of  Caesar;  I  found 
it  in  his  closet/' 

An  einem  Theil  der  Wände  nun  ziehen  sich,  in  greifbarer  Höhe,  die 
shelves,  Tragebretter***,  entlang,  auf  denen  Geräthe,  Porcellan, 
venetianischef  Gläser  ff,  Majoliken  und  jeder  Art  Kostbarkeiten  sich 
befinden.     Hamlet  nennt  ''TU,  4)  den  König 

„A  cutpurse 
That  from  a  sh   If  the  precious  diadem  stole. 
And  put  it  in  his  pocket." 


*  „Panel,  a  fnece  of  board  inserted  into  the  groove  of  a  thicker  sur- 
rounding  frame.  As  you  like  it  III,  3,  89:  ,,this  fellow  will  but  join  you 
together  as  they  join  wainscot;  then  one  of  you  will  prove  a  shrunk 
panel,  and,  like  green  timber,  warp." 

**  As  You  like  it  III,  3.  „Ai)pliedto  any  kind  of  panelled  work.  I  find 
a  tabyll  of  waynskott  with  two  joynyd  trestellis  fa  will  dated  1522)  Skeat." 

***  John  Evelyn,  Diary,  3  July  1657:  „(I)  din'd  with  Mr.  Ashmole, 
founder  of  the  Oxford  repository.  Evelyn,  22  Oct.  1644  (Palace  Pitti, 
Florence):  Under  the  Court  of  Justice  is  a  stately  Arcade  for  men  to  walke 
in,  and  over  that  the  shops  of  divers  rare  artists.  Above  this  is  that 
renowned  Ceimelarcha,  or  Repository,  wherein  are  hundreds  of  admirable 
antiquities,  statues  of  marble,  and  metal,  vases  of  porphyrie  ect.  of  rarities." 

f  „We'U  quaff  in  Venice  „glasses"  (meist  Spitzgläser),  And 
swear  some  lawyers  are  but  silly  asses."     Ram  Alley  0.  PI,  v.  483. 

ff  „I  return'd  to  Venice,  and  pass'd  over  to  Muiano,  famous  for 
the  best  glasses  of  the  world  ...  I  made  a  collection  of  divers  curiosities 
and  glasses,  which  I  sent  for  England  by  long  sea."  (Evelyn,  June  1645.) 
Einzelne  cups,  carousing  cups,  die  sogar  Namen  haben,  bull,  bear,  horse, 
werden  erwähnt  in  The  Silent  Wom.  II,  4.  Dieselben  sind  „set  on 
the  cupboard". 

Mit  Figuren  bedeckte  Trinkgefässe,  my  ,,figured  goblets",  führt  King 
Rieh.  II.  unter  seinen  Schätzen  an. 
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Bevor  wir  aber  den  Hauptschmuck  der  Wcände  —  Gemälde  und  Spiegel 
—  in  Augenschein  nehmen,  betrachten  wir  den  Kamin  (den  Weg  des 
Eauches,  cammino  dell  fuoco),  der  schon  im  15.  Jahrhundert  den  an  seinen 
Kachelofen*  gewöhnten  Deutschen  in  England,  Frankreich,  Italien  u.  s.  w. 
interessirte.  Wer  es  haben  kann  in  London,  der  brennt  nicht  Kohle,  nicht 
einmal  die  gute  sea-coal,  sondern  Holz  **  im  Kamin.  Sogar  Palstaff  erwärmt 
sich  beim  sea-coal  fire***  im  Dolphin  Chamber  der  Frau  Hurtig.  „When 
Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall"  (Love's  L.  Lost  V,  s.  f.).  In  einer  Petition 
der  Londoner  Bierbrauer  vom  Jahre  1578  finden  wir  die  Bitte,  nur  in  der  Nähe 
von  Westminster-Palace  Holz  als  Peuerungsraaterial  anwenden  zu  müssen, 
da  die  Königin  natürlich  durch  den  Kohlenqualm  sich  belästigt  fühle.  Im 
Jahre  1631  aber  schreibt  ein  Autor,  dass  in  den  letzten  dreissig  Jahren 
die  feinen  Londoner  Damen  Bäume,  in  denen  Kohle  gebrannt  wurde,  zu 
betreten  sich  scheuten,  und  nur  ungern  Speisen  genössen,  die  über  Kohlen- 
feuer zubereitet  wären. 


"  Lady  Montague  giebt  in  einem  ihrer  höchst  interessanten  Eeise- 
Briefe  den  deutschen  Kachelöfen  den  entschiedenen  Vorzug  vor  den  eng- 
lichen Kaminen.  Sie  schreibt,  Blankenburg  (am  Harz),  Dec.  17,  0.  S.  1716, 
an  die  Countess  of  Mar: 

„This  reflection  leads  mc  to  consider  cur  obstinacy  in  shaking  with 
cold  five  months  in  the  year,  rather  than  make  use  of  stoves,  which  are 
certainly  one  of  the  greatest  conveniences  of  life.  ßesides,  they  are  so  far 
from  spoiling  the  form  of  a  room,  that  they  add  very  much  to  the  magni- 
ficence  of  it,  when  they  are  painted  and  gilt  as  they  are  at  Vienna,  or  at 
Dresden  where  they  are  often  in  the  shapes  of  china  (chimney)  jars, 
statues  or  fine  cabinets  (Schmuckkästen),  so  naturalliy  represented,  that  they 
are  not  te  be  distinguished.  If  ever  I  return ,  in  defiance  to  the  fashion, 
you  shall  certainly  see  one  in  the  Chamber  of,  Dear  sistcr,  your  etc.  etc."f 

**  Welch  enorme  Massen  Holz  wurden  durch  die  Holzheizung  der 
Kamine  verschlungen!  Erwägt  man  ferner,  dass  die  Häuser  in  Shake- 
speare's  England  vorwiegend  aus  Holz  bestanden,  so  begreift  man,  wie 
Harri  so  n  Befürchtungen  über  eintretenden  Holzmangel  aussprechen 
konnte:  „Well,  take  this  then  for  a  finall  conclusion  in  woods,  that  [beside 
some  countries  are  alreadie  driuen  to  seil  their  wood  by  the  pound, 
which  is  an  heauie  report:]  within  these  fortie  yeeres  we  shall 
haue  little  great  [new,  Purn  j  timber  growing  aboue  fortie  yeeres 
old;  for  it  is  comraonlie  seene  that  those  yoong  staddles  which  we  leaue 
Standing  at  one  and  twentie  yeeres  fall,  are  vsuallie  at  the  next  sale  cut 
downe  without  aiiy  danger  of  the  Statute,  and  serue  for  fire  böte,  if  it 
please  the  owner  to  burne  them.  (Harrison  II,  22,  p.  345.)  —  Luther 
sprach  bereits  für  Deutschland  die  Befürchtung  eines  zu  erwartenden  Holz - 
mangels  aus;  für  Prankreich  äusserte  200  Jahre  später  Voltaire 
dasselbe. 

***  M.  Wives  I,  4,9.     H.  4  B.  II,  1. 

f  Dass  stoves  in  Shakespeare's  England  indess  nicht  ganz  ungewöhnlich 
waren,  mögen  wir  aus  Harrison  ersehen: 

„Äs  for  stooues,  we  haue  not  hitherto  vsed  them  greatlie,  yet  doo 
they  now  begin  to  be  made  in  diuerse  houses  of  the  gentrie  and 
wealthie  Citizens,   who  build  them  not   to  worke  and  feed  in,    as  in 
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Sogar  ,,sweet  wood".  wohlriechendes  Lorbeerholz,  dient  zur 
Feuerung:  „And  burn  sweet  wood  to  make  the  lodging  sweet"  — 
befiehlt  der  Lord,  Tarn.  Shrew,  Introduction. 

Den  Platz  am  Kaminfeuer  sucht  auch  der  Lieblingshund,  das  Windspiel, 
auf  und  wird  dort  geduldet.  Li  King  Lear  1,  4  sagt  der  Fool:  „Truth's  a 
dog  must  to  kennel;  he  must  be  whipped  out,  when  the  lady  brach  may  stand 
by  the  fire  and  stink".  Die  Vorliebe  der  Damen  des  Mittelalters  für  ihre 
zierlichen  Hunde,  die  ja  auch  Chaucer's  Nonne  theilt,  tritt  auch  auf 
Gemälden  häufig  hervor. 

Wach  holder  wird  besonders  gern  als  Zimmer -Parfüm  angewendet: 
„And  where  my  dogs  have  faulted, 
Kemove  it  with  a  broom,  and  sweet en  all 
With  a  slice  of  juuiper." 

(The  Staple  of  News  II,  1.) 

Am  chimney  befindet  sich  auch  wohl  die  Jahreszahl  der  Erbauung  dea 
Hauses : 

„(The  Witch) 

Flies  over  houses,  and  takes  Anno  Do  mini 
Out  of  a  rieh  man's  chimney  .  .  " 

(The  Witch,  by  Thomas  Middleton.) 
„Heywood  said  that  a  good  table  was  never  without  good  stools 
(Old  Plays,  vol.  VI,  p.  119),  because  when  they  „drew  the  stools",  and 
formed  a  home  circle  around  the  fire,  the  most  cheerful  season  of  the 
domestic  entertainment  commenced;  the  little  grates,  or  „cradles  of  iron", 
were  placed  over  the  fire,  and  a  merry  scramble  for  bot  codlings  and 
roasted  chesnuts  gave  the  charm  of  hilarity  to  those  happy  moments." 
(Our  Engl.  Home,  p.  161.) 

„When  roasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl"  (Love's  L.  L.  V,  1). 

Ueber  ein  chimney-piece  erfahren  wir  ferner:  „It  is  two  thirds  of  a 
groupe  of  figures  in  alto-relievo,  representing  in  the  centre  Minerva  driving 
away  Discord,  overthrowing  Idolatry,  and  restoring  true  Religion.  The 
architecture  is  ornamented  with  garbs  or  wheatsheaves,  from  the  Cecil  crest. 
It  is  carved  in  clunch  or  soft  stone,  probably  by  Florentine  artists," 

Ueber  chimney  und  chimney-piece  in  Imogen's  Schlafzimmer  lesen 
wir  Cymbeline  IL  4: 

„The  chimney 
Is  south  the  Chamber;  and  the  chimney-piece*, 
Chaste  Dian,  bathing:  never  saw  I  figures 
So  likely  to  report  themselves;  the  cutter 
Was  ^nother  nature,  dumb;  outwent  her, 
Motion  and  breath  left  out." 


*  Kaminheizung  ist  auch  in  Deutschland  sehr  alt,  älter  die  Kachel- 
öfen. Vgl.  Alwin  Schulz  „Das  höfische  Leben"  1,  59:  „Allgemein 
heizte  man  damals  (zur  Zeit  der  Minnesinger)  mit  Kaminen.  Ich  denke,  auch 
Wolfram's  etwas  unklare  Beschreibung  (Parz.  230,  8)  bezieht  sich  auf  einen 
Kamin.  —  Gewöhnlich  aber  waren  die  Kamine  an  die  Wand  angelehnt, 
merkwürdiger  Weise    oft    an    eine    äussere  Mauer,    sodass    der  Schornstein 


Germanie  and  eise  where,  but  now  and  then  to  sweat  in,  as  occasion  and 
need  shall  require  it."  (Harrison,  Description  of  England  ed. 
Furnivall,  II,  XII,  New  Shakspere  Society,  Series  VI,  London 
1879.) 
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„As  in  the  oldeii  tinie  the  parlour  fire  was  made  serviceable  to  the 
kitcheii ,  a  pot-hook  was  almost  invariably  suspended  over  it,  on  wliich  to 
hang  a  kettle  of  fish  or  a  mess  of  pottage,  We  observe  this  in  paintings 
intended  to  represent  the  apartments  of  princes  and  nobles; 
a  fact  that  illustrates  the  domestic  simplicity  of  our  aucestors,  and  was 
perhaps  the  reason  why  the  pots  and  kettles  were  so  handsomely  decorated, 
and  frying-pans  and  gridirons*  made  of  silver.  The  kettles  in  the  palace 
at  Westminster  were  copper-gilt,  „the  ladles  bearing  the  royal  armes"  of 
Henry  VIII."     (Our  English  Home,  p.  12i>.) 

Zum  Kamin  gehört  auch  der  Blasebalg  (Bellows),  dessen  Einführung 
den  Deutschen  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  (0.  E.H.  p.  129)  zugeschrieben  wird. 
Das  waren  wiederum  kunstreiche  Artikel  „sometimes  they  were  gilt  and 
painted,  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  or  damascened  with  silver".  Gern 
führten   dieselben   —  wie   die  Sonnenuhren  in   den  Gärten   der  Stuarts  — 

„As  the  sparks  do  upward  fly, 
Think  that  thou  hast  trouble  nigh." 
Oder,  ebenso  melancholisch: 

„Now  man  to  man  is  so  unjust, 
That  we  cannot  another  trust." 


schneller  noch  erkaltete.  So  der  schöne  Kamin  im  Amtshause  der  Kathedrale 
zu  Puy-en-Velay.  —  In  Deutschland  haben  wir  als  Hauptdenkmal  dieser 
Gattung  deu  prächtigen  Kamin  des  Schlosses  Gelnhausen  aufzuweisen 
(Hundeshagen,  T.  XÜ  A.  B.).  An  dem  Kamine  sass  der  Burgherr  init 
seiner  Familie,  mit  seinen  Gästen.  Es  sind  diese  Sitze  zunächst  dem  Feuer 
die  Ehrenplätze,  und  so  ist  es  wohl  Avahrscheinlich ,  dass  Kaiser  Friedrich 
Barbarossa  und  seine  Gemahlin  zu  beiden  Seiten  des  Kamines  ihre  Plätze 
gehabt  haben,  wo  heute  noch  reiche  Steinsculptureu  erhalten  sind,  welche 
an  die  Rücklehne  der  Stühle  erinnern." 

Freilich  die  Freunde  der  guten  alten  Zeit  unter  Elisabeth  noch  hassten 
die  Neuerung  der  „Chimneis"  wie  der  neuen  eichenen  Häuser:  sie 
meinten,  der  Rauch  im  Zimmer  sei  vordem  als  ein  Härtungsmittel  der 
Balken  des  Hauses  und  als  eine  treffliche  Medicin  des  Laudmanues  angesehen 
worden,  die  ihn  und  seine  Familie  vor  Quacksalbereien  schütze. 

Vgl.  F.  Furnivall,  Education  in  Early  England  LXIV  (Lond. 
1867).  Raleigh,  no  doubt  ,hated  those  nastynew  oak  houses  and  chimneis', 
and  sighed  for  the  good  old  times:  „And  yet  sec  the  change,  for  when 
our  houses  were  builded  of  willow,  then  we  had  oakeu  men;  but  now  that 
our  houses  are  come  to  be  made  of  oke,  our  men  are  not  onlie  become 
willow  .  .  .  Now  have  we  manie  chimoies,  and  yet  our  tenderlings 
complaine  of  rheumes,  catarrhs  and  poses.  For  as  the  smoke  in  those 
daies  was  supposed  to  be  a  sufficient  hardning  for  the  timber  of  the 
house;  so  it  was  reputed  a  far  better  medicine  to  keepe  the  good  man* 
and  his  familie  from  the  quack  or  pose,  where  with  as  then  verie  few  were 
oft  acquainted."  Hanison,  I,  212,  quoted  by  Ellis.  —  Ein  kostbarer  Kamin 
in  Theobalds  Palace  wird  geschildert  von  Joh.  Jak.  Grasser  (1606): 
(Rye,  p.  135)  „A  chimney-piece  on  which  is  inscribed  in  French  the  history 
of  Joannes  de  Sitschitz  and  GuiL  Fanacham  (Caminus  etiam  cum  historia 
Joannis  de  Sitschitz  et  Gull.  Fanacham  gallice  descripta).'" 

*  (Good  man  =  peasaut.) 


*  (Der  Bratrost.) 
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Auch  hatte  man  sehr  elegante  Vorsetzschirme  am  Kamin:  Französische 
oder  Venetianische  Arbeit,  auf  Seide  ausgeführte  Gemälde  in  dunklem 
Nussbaum-Eahmen.  „We  read  of  screens  of  ijurple  taffeta,  deeply  fringed, 
Standing  on  „feet  of  tymbre",  painted  and  gilt;  others  of  wicker,  and 
smaller  ones  „of  silke,  to  hold  gainte  the  fyre"  (M.  S.  Harl.  1,  419)." 
0.  E.  H.,  p.  130. 

The  Parlour.  „In  the  fourteenth  Century,  we  observe  the  progress 
of  refinement  and  comfort  by  the  introduction  in  domestic  buildings  of 
the  parlour  (or  Speakingroom);  an  apartment  which,  whilst  it  did  not 
partake  of  the  publicity  of  the  hall,  obviated  the  necessity  of  encroaching 
upon  the  privacy  of  the  Chamber  .  .  .  A  window  was  generally  introduced, 
that  my  lord  and  his  guests  might  behold  the  festivities  in  the  hall,  and 
enjoy  on  Whitsuntide,  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  other  holy-days,  those 
disports  and  revels  which  raade  the  halls  of  the  olden  time  ring,  with 
joyous  mirth."     (Our  E.  H.  p.  123.)  — 

Kath.     „They  sit  conferring  by  the  parlour  fire.     (T.  Shrew  V,  2.) 

Jago.     Come  on,  come  on;  you  are  pictures  out  of  doors, 

Beils  in  your  parlours,  wild  cats  in  your  Kitchens." 

(Othello  II,  1.) 

Dem  Kamin  gegenüber  hängt  gern  hinter  dem  Vorhang  (curtain) 
ein  Familien-Gemälde.  Schon  die  Raphaelische  Madonna  di  San  Sisto,  wie 
viele  altitalienische,  zeigen  den  Vorhang  auf  dem  Gemälde,  wohl,  um 
dieselben  gegen  Sonne  und  Staub*  zu  schützen:  Walter  Scott  erwähnt  im 
Kenilworth  Inventory  (1584)  die  Pictures  (Chiefly  described  as 
havingcurtains):  der  Vorhang,  der  sich  auch  in  Ersatz  kostbarer  Glasthüren 
vor  Bücherschränken  befindet,   kann  nach  Belieben   auf-  und  zugezogen 


Zusatz-Note.  Bereits  nach  den  gegebenen  Andeutungen  stellen  wir 
uns  das  Innere  der  Häuser  in  Shakespeare's  London  als  sehr  kunstvoll, 
stilvoll,  vor:  Harrison  II,  XII  hebt  hervor,  wie  die  schmucklose  Aussen- 
seite  der  Gebäude  im  Gegensatz  gestanden  habe  zum  prächtigen  Innern 
derselben : 

„This  also  hath  beene  common  in  England,  contrarie  to  the  customes 
of  all  other  nations,  and  yet  to  be  seene  (for  exaraple  in  most  streets  of 
London),  that  many  of  our  greatest  houses  haue  outwardlie  beene 
verie  simple  and  plaine  to  sight,  which  inwardlie  haue  beene 
able  to  receiue  a  duke  with  his  whole  traine,  and  lodge  them 
at  their  ease.  Hereby  moreouer  it  is  come  to  passe,  that  the  fronts 
af  our  streets  haue  not  beene  so  vniforrae  and  orderlie  builded 
as  those  of  forreine  eitles,  where  (to  saie  truth)  the  vtterside  of 
their  mansions  and  dwellings  haue  oft  more  cost  bestowed 
vpon  them,  than  all  the  rest  of  the  house,  which  are  often  verie 
simple  and  vncasic  within,  as  experience  dooth  confirme."  — 

*  In  Twelfth  Night  orWhat  you  will  I,  3  sagt  Sir  Toby:  „Where- 
fore  are  these  thing  hid?  wherefore  have  these  gifts  a  curtain  before 
them?  are  they  like  to  take  dust,  like  Mistress  MalPs  picture?"  —  Delius 
bemerkt  liierzu:  „M.  Mall,  deren  Portrait  man  ihres  üblen  Rufes  wegen 
mit  einem  Vorhang  bedeckte,  unter  dem  Verwände,  dasselbe  vor  Staub  zu 
bewahren."  —  Nein,  die  Sitte  war  allgemein;  aber  man  öffnete 
den  Vorhang  vor  M.  MalTs  Portrait  nicht  gern.  Zum  Belege  führen 
wir  an: 
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werden.  (Beides  ist:  to  draw  the  curtain.)  Man  liebt  es  überhaupt, 
Kunstwerke,  wie  einst  im  Salomonischen  Tempel  das  Allerheiligste ,  hinter 
dem  Vorhang  zu  haben;  so  auch  die  Kästchen  im  Kaufmann  von  Venedig, 
die  sich  hinter  dem  den  Hintergrund  der  alt- englischen  Bühne  bildenden 
Vorhang  befunden  haben  müssen,  wenn  Portia  sagt:  Draw  the  curtain. 
Wir  thun  es  und  finden  vielleicht  in  ganzer  Figur,  auf  Holz  gemalt,  ein  Bild 
aus  Hans  Holbein's  Schule:  die  Kopfbedeckung  ist  die  round  flat  cap,  die 
unter  Heinrich  VIII,  noch  elegant,  heute  (unter  Karl  I.)  längst  den  „Spiess- 
bürger''  kennzeichnet:  der  Rock  (doublet)  ist  schwarz,  die  Knöpfe  unter  dem 
Kinn  bis  auf  den  Leib  reichend,  die  Aermel  durchbrochen,  die  Beine  in 
wollenen  schwarzen  Strümpfen  bis  ans  Knie,  während  heute  der  gentleman 
nur  in  seidenen  sich  zu  zeigen  liebt;  noch  fehlen  die  Schuhrosen  oder 
Schleifen  (shoe-ties). 

Auf  dem  Pendant  erscheint  die  Ahnfrau  noch   ohne  Reifrock  (farthin- 
gale),  noch  im  eigenen,  nicht  im  fremden,  röthlichen  Haare  (periwig).* 


Ben  Jonson  The  Fox  I,  1: 

Volpone.     „Good  morning  to  the  day;  and  next,  my  gold!  — 
Open  the  slirine,  that  I  may  see  my  saint." 
(Mosca  withdraws  the  curtain,  and  discovers  piles  of  gold, 
plate,  jewels,  etc."    Gemeint  ist  auch  hier  der  Vorhang  der  alt-englischen 
Bühne.) 

„Henry  III.  caused  a  map  to  be  painted  with  the  wheel  of  fortune's 
feet;  he  also  directed  that  bis  pictures  should  be  covered  with 
canvas  to  protect  them  from  injury.  (Turner's  Domestic  Archi- 
tecture,  vol.  I.)     (Our  English  Home,  p.  25.)    Ferner: 

„I  yet  but  draw  the  curtain,  now  to  your  picture: 
You  came  from  thence  a  most  notorious  strumpet." 

.    (John  Webster,  The  White  Devil.) 
„They*  must  be  chamber'd  in  a  five  pound  picture, 
A  green  silk  curtain  drawn  before  the  eyes  on't"  .  ,  . 
(Thomas  Middleton,  The  Witch.) 
Drake,  „Shakspeare  and  bis  times",  vol.  II,  119:    „In  Deloney's 
Pleasant   history  of  Jack  of  Newbery,  printed  before  1597,  it  is  recorded 
„that  in  a  faire  large  parlour  which  was  wainscotted  round  about, 
Jacke  of  Newbery  had  fifteene  fair  pictures  hanging,  which  were 
covered  with  curtaines  of  green  silke,  fringed  with  gold,   which 
he  would  often  shew  to  bis  friends."     (lllustrat.  of  Shak.  vol.  I,  p.  85.)- 

*  Die  Bilder  also  rühren  hauptsächlich  aus  der  Holbein 'sehen  und 
aus  der  Niederländischen**  Schule  her:  doch  auch  London  hat  sein 
Künstlerviertel  und  zwar  das  Puritanische,  Blackfriars: 

„Yes, 
Into  Hyde-park,  and  thence  into  Blackfriars, 
Visit  the  painters,  where  you  may  see  pictures. 
And  note  the  properest  limbs,  and  how  to  make  them!" 

(Ben  Jonson  The  Devil  is  an  Ass  1,3.) 

*  (The  years  of  a  rieh  man.) 

**  (Niederländische  Schule.)  Dieser  muss  auch  der  Engländer  in 
Shakespeare's  Zeit  den  Preis  der  lebenswahren  Darstellung  zugestehen; 
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Und  auf  beiden  Bildern  stehen  die  einfachen,  einfaltigen  Hand-  und 
Halskrausen  gar  sehr  im  Gegensatz  zu  den  dermaligen  gewaltigen  cuffs 
and  ruifs,  den  spanischen  Mühlsteinkragen  (quellio),  über  die  man  gewitzelt 
hat,  die  Spanische  Inquisition  sei  verborgen  in  den  tiefen  Falten  (sets) 
derselben.  Während  aber  der  Grossvater  (des  16.  Jahrhunders)  den  breiten 
Vollbart  trägt,  hat  der  Enkel  denselben  in  einen  Spitzbart  (stiletto  beard) 
verjüngt,  der  sich  einbettet  in  die  breiten  Falten  des  erwähnten  Kragens. 
Während  die  Grossmutter  die  enganliegende  weisse  Kappe  (cap)  auf  dem 
scharf  zurückgekämmten  Haar  trägt,  schmückt  sieh  die  Enkelin  in  den 
breiten  Frcnch  hood,  der  sogar  die  Schultern  —  wie  auch  der  unsterbliche 
Rembrandt  sein  Töchterlein  malt  —  beschattet. 

Doch  wir  betrachten  diese  Gemälde  jetzt  nicht  weiter;  in  grossen  und 
reichen  Häusern  ist  nach  italienischem  Vorbilde  die  Gal  1er ie*  —  ein  lang- 
gestreckter, meist  nach  dem  Hofe  zu  offener  Saal  oder  eigentlich  nur  ein 
Flur  (corridore)  —   der  Aufbewahrungsort  derselben. 

Die  Gemälde  nun  finden  wohl  ihren  Widerschein  in  prächtigen  Spiegeln**: 
Unser  Landsmann  Paul  Hentzner  sah  im  Jahre  1598  einen  solchen  bei 
einem  Schneider,  einem  Merchant  Tailor,  deren  Zunft  so  reich  und  ange- 
sehen war,  dass  schon  Edward  III  in  dieselbe  sich  aufnehmen  Hess.  Leonard 
Smith  hiess  der  reiche  tailor:  der  erwähnte  Spiegel  war  mit  Perlen,  Gold, 


„Vandyck**  did  not  come  to  England  tili  1632,  sixteen  years  after 
this  play  was  produced,  but  when  he  did  come  Charles  lodged  him  in 
Blackfriars,  which  would  appear  to  have  been  the  recognized  quarter 
for  artists,  just  as  Newman  Street  was  sixty  years  ago." 

(Cunningham,  ibid.) 

*  Ueber  die  Gallerie  handeln  wir  später. 

**  Spiegel  (mirror,  looking  glass). 


,,Like  a  cunning  Dutchman, 

Paints  me  a  puppet  ev'n  with  seeming  breatli, 

And  gives  a  sot  appearance  of  a  soul." 

(J.  Marston,  Antonio  and  Mellida.) 
Die  Gestalten  der  holländischen  Maler  scheinen  zu  athmen.  — 
Als  specifisch  holländisch  aber  dürften  Landschafts-Bilder  anzusehen 
sein'.  Ben  Jonson,  Masque  of  Blackness,  1605,  schreibt  das  Wort 
„landtschap'"  holländisch:  „First,  for  the  scene,  was  tlrawn  a  landtschap 
(gothische  Lettern)  flandscape)  consistiug  of  small  woods,  and  here  and 
there  a  void  place  filled  with  huntings".  —  Der  Einfluss  dieser  im  Laufe  des 
17.  Jahrhunderts  durch  Jakob  Buysdael  auf  die  höchste  Stufe  erhobenen 
Landschaftsmalerei  auch  auf  die  Coulissen-Malerei  und  das  Theater  über- 
haupt dürfte  unverkennbar  sein.  —  Die  holländischen  Gemäkle  (des 
17.  Jahrhunderts)  zeigen  übrigens  die  in  Zimmern  aufgehängten  Oelbilder 
mit  handbreitem,  geschnitzten  und  vergoldeten  Ealimen  versehen,  der  auch 
in  England  üblich  gewesen  sein  dürfte. 

Vandyke:  „A  cut  edge  to  garments,  like  a  zigzag  or  clievron. 
Tliey  were  a  revival  of  a  fashion  occasionally  depicted  in  Vandyke's  portraits, 
?ind  from  which  they  were  named." 

(Fairholt,  Costujne  in  England.) 
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Silber  und  Samrat  so  reich  geschmückt,  dass  man  ihn  auf  500  ecus  du 
soleil  schätzte.  Die  schönsten  Glasspiegel  sind  wiederum  Venetianisch.* 
Zu  Murano  y/erden  dieselben  gefertigt.  Im  Verlauf  des  17.  Jahrhunderts 
aber  nahmen  diese  Spiegel  immer  mehr  an  Grösse  zu:  auf  Maschinen  mussten 
sie,  wie  ein  schweres  Geschütz,  ins  Zimmer  gebracht  werden: 

„Your  change  of  gaudy  furniture  and  pictures 
Of  this  Italian  master  and  that  Dutchraan's; 
Your  mighty  looking  glasses,  like  artillery, 
Brought  honie  on  engines;  these  superiluous  plate 
Antique  and  novel." 

(James  Shirley,  Lady  of  Pleasure.) 
Neben    den    gläsernen    sind  auch  die    metallenen,    stählernen     (Steel 
glasses)  noch  immer  gebräuchlich. 

Doch  nun  zu  den  Möbeln  im  Allgemeinen**:  Diese  bestehen  meist 
aus  gebeiztem  Eichenholz,  kunstvoll  geschnitzt,  und  von  solidem,  fast  schwer- 
fälligen Charakter,  der  sich  indess  im  Laufe  des  17.  Jahrhunderts  etwas 
verliert,  sodass  John  Evelyn  (1642)  auf  der  Eeise  in  Italien  in  den  dortigen 
schwerfälligen  Bettstellen  den  Charakter  des  Englischen  „Urväter  Hausraths" 
erkennt  und  hervorhebt. 

Spieltische***  sind  sehr  beliebt:  aber  der  puritanisch  Gesinnte  ent- 
fernt dieselben  und  stellt  Lesepulte  auf,  auf  denen  die  Bibel  und  das  „Buch 


*  Ein  seltsamer  Aberglaube    knüpft    sich    übrigens    an   dieselben.     „It 
was  a  very  prevalent  notion,    that  poison    put   into  a  Venice    ghiss    would 
speedily  cause  it  to  break."     Massinger  says  of  crj^stal  glasses  in  general: 
„This  pure  metal 
So  iunocent  is,  and  faithful  to  the  mistress 
Or  master  that  possess  it,  that,  rather 
Than  hold  one  drop  that's  venomous,  of  itself 
It  flies  in  pieces  and  deludes  the  traitor." 

Massinger,  Renegado  1,8.     (Nares  Gl.) 
Gascoigne  (1530 — 1577)  klagt  darüber, .dass  die  alten,  zuver- 
lässigen Stahl-Spiegel  nicht  mehr  Mode  seien: 
„The  days  are  past  and  gone, 
That  Berral  glass,  with  foyles  of  lovely  brown, 
Might  serve  to  show  a  seemly  favored  face. 
That  age  is  dead  and  vanisht  long  ago, 
Which  thoughte  that  steele,  both  trusty  was,  and  true." 
**  Gifford  sagt,  dass  die  Englisclien  Häuser  in  Shakespeare's 
Zeit   nicht    eben    allzuviel  Möbel    besessen  hätten.     Es  sei  Sitte 
gewesen,   dass  unerwartete  Gäste  ihren  Stuhl    hätten    mitbringen  müssen: 
Massinger,  ,,The  Unnatural  Combat"  III,  3  —  dort  macht  Massinger 
die   betreffende   Bemerkung   —   steht  nämlich:    „like  unbidden   guests, 
Bringing    their    stools    with    them".      „It    is    probable    that   the   practice 
originated  in  necessity.     Our  ancient  houses  were  not  much  encum- 
bered  with  furniture,  and  the  little  which  they  had,  was  moved 
from  place  to  place  as  occasion  required." 

**"  Die  Spielwuth,  auch  der  Damen  bei  Hofe,  nahm  im  Laufe  des 
17.  Jahrhunderts  namentlich  an  dem  für  ganz  Europa  vorbildlichen  Hofe 
Ludwig  XIV.  bedenklich  zu.     Die  Prinzessin  Elisabeth  Charlotte  von 
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der  Märtyrer"  ausliegt.  „John  Bruen  (Hinde's  Life  of  Bruen,  8^0.^  16-41) 
a  worthy  squire  teils  us  that  abolishing  cards  and  dice  from  bis  home, 
of  Bruen  Stapleford,  and  castiug  down  the  gaming-tables  and  shuffle- 
boards  (Spielbretter)  that  had  long  been  part  of  tbe  furniture  in  bis 
ancestral  hall,  he  caused  two  goodly  fair  Bibles  to  be  placed  upon  desks, 
as  „continual  residentiaries",  one  in  the  parlour,  and  one  in  the  hall".  — 
Der  Verf.  fügt  hinzu:  „the  I3ook  of  Martyrs  becanie,  next  to  the  Bible,  the 
book  most  loved  and  treasured  in  the  homes  of  Protestant  England."  (Our 
E.  H.  p.  178). 

Ein  beliebtes  Material  für  die  Möbel  ist  auch  wohl  Nu  ss  bäum - 
holz,  welches  kunstreich  geschnitzt  und  auch  vergoldet  und  bemalt  wurde. 
Ein  Garderobe-Befehl  (wardrobe  Warrant)  v.  J.  1582  „orders  the  delivery 
for  the  Queen's  use  of  a  bedstead  of  walnut-tree,  richly  carved.  paiuted, 
and  gilt."  Ebenso  hören  wir  von  einem  Credenztisch  (Court  Cupboard) 
Heinrich  VIII.  aus  demselben  Holze  (mit  der  Inschrift  „Humilitatem 
sequitur  gloria"). 

Auch  ein  „Billiard"  findet  sich  wohl,  wie  ein  solches  in  Brandts 
Popul.  Ant.  (From  the  „SchoolofRecreation",  1610)  abgebildet  ist.  Bei 
Shakespeare  wird  das  Billiard  in  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  II,  5  erwähnt. 
Die  Spielenden  (auf  Brand's  Abbildung)  halten  ein  vielleicht  fusslanges  ge- 
krümmtes Holz  in  der  Hand,  mit  welchem  sie  einen  Ball  durch  ein  kleines 
aufgestelltes  Thor  stossen  wollen,  dessen  Oeffnung  die  Kugeln,  bei  ge- 
schicktem Stoss,  enganschliessend  hindurchlassen  wird. 

Zum  Sitzen  bedient  man  sich  der  mit  Kissen  belegten  Holz- 
Schemel  (stools*)  oder  der  Arm-Lehnstühle  (chair,    daher    to    sit    in  a 


Orleans  schreibt  in  einem  ihrer  unschätzbaren  Briefe,  an  die  Raugräfin 
Louise,  Paris,  14.  Mai  1695  — :  „Das  Tanzen  ist  dann  nun  ganz  aus  der 
Mode  überall;  hier  in  Frankreich,  sobald  Assembleen  sind,  thut  man  nichts 
als  Landsknecht  spielen,  das  Spiel  ist  am  meisten  en  vogue,  aber  die  jungen 
Leute  wollen  nicht  mehr  tanzen.  Ich  thue  weder  eins  noch  das  andere  .  .  . 
und  aus  zwei  gar  starken  Ursachen  spiele  ich  nicht;  die  erste  ist,  dass  ich 
kein  Geld  habe,  und  die  zweite,  dass  ich  das  Spiel  nicht  liebe.  Das  Spielen 
ist  hier  gräulich  hoch  und  die  Leute  werden  wie  tolle  Menschen,  wenn  sie 
spielen;  eins  heult,  das  andere  schlägt  mit  der  Faust  auf  die  Tafel,  dass 
die  ganze  Kammer  drüber  zittert,  der  dritte  lästert  Gott,  dass  einem  die 
Haare  drüber  zu  Berg  stehen."  —  Als  Lady  Montague  der  Kaiserin  in 
Wien  vorgestellt  war,  setzte  dieselbe  sich  mit  den  Damen  sogleich  zum  Spiel: 
Sie  schreibt:  „Vienna,  Sept.  14.  0.  S.  1716:  VVhen  the  ladies  were  comq 
in,  she  sat  down  to  quinze,  I  could  not  play  at  a  game,  I  had  never 
Seen  before,  and  she  ordered  me  a  seat  at  her  right  band." — 

In  Shakespeare's  London  gab  es  berüchtigte,  geheime  Spielhäuser, 
zumal  in  Birchi  ng-lane  (whalebone-doublets)**  cf.  „The  GulTs  Horn- 
book"  by  Thom.  Dekker,  und  Sir  Walter  Scott,  NigeTs  Fortune.s 
(Introduction).  Na  res.  Gl.  s.  v.  Birching  lane  hebt  iudess  nur  hervor, 
dass  man  dort  alte  und  fertige  Kleider  kaufte. 

*  In  den  älteren  Häusern  (des  16.  Jahrb.)  sind  wohl  noch  die  alther- 
kömmlichen, an  den  Wänden  der  Zimmer  entlang  laufenden  Bänke  üblich: 
So  heisst  es  schon  im  Parcival: 

„Ringsum  an  den  Wänden  reih'n 
Sich  Polsterbänke  reich  und  fein. 
Worauf  die  Damen  vorher  sassen." 

(Vgl.  viele  Gemälde  van  Eycks  u.  des  15.  Jahrhunderts.) 

**  Würfel  aus  Elfenbein. 
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chair,  on  a  stool):  Diese  stools  sind  zum  Tiieil  so  breit,  dass  zwei  Personen 
auf  demselben  Kissen  Platz  haben.  In  Cynthia's  Revels  I,  1  heisst  es: 
„what  are  you?  .  .  .  one  that  sweeps  the  drinking  —  room  every  morniiig 
and  sets  cushions  in  order  again,  which  they  threw  one  at  another's  head 
over  night,  can  brusb  the  carpets,  call  the  stools  again  to  their  places." 
Als  Hausrath  der  Verweichlichung  aber  dient  das  day-bed*  (auch 
love-bed),  wohl  gleich  mit  dem  couch,  dem  Pfühl,  das  auf  dem  hölzernen 
Kasten  ausgebreitet  war: 

,Js  the  great  couch  up, 

The  Duke  of  Medina  sent?     A.'  Tis  up,  and  ready." 
,,Are  day-beds  in  all  my  Chambers?"     „In  all,  lady." 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife,  III,  1.) 
Der  stolzeste  Platz   im  Zimmer    aber    ist,    unter    dem   Baldachin    zu 
sitzen,  was  auf  altdeutschen,**  altfranzösischen  und  englischen  Bildern  so  unend- 
lich oft  wiederkehrt:  dies  hiess  ,,to  sit  in  state",  Twelfth  N.  II,  sagt  Malvolio. 
Sitting  in  my  State.    „State.    An  elevated***  chair,  or  throne  of  dignity; 
with  a  c  a  n  0  p  y.    Sometimes  used  for  the  canopy  f  { v.  x  oj  v  to  -  s  i  o  v ,  Mücken- 
netz).     Falstaff,  when   he  is  to  represcnt  the  king:    „Tliis  chair  shall 
be   my  state."     I  Henry  IV.  2,  4.     „Where    being  set,   the   king  nnder  a 
State  ad  the  end  of  the  room.    Herb.  Mem.  of  Charles  I.     „It  is  yonr  seat; 
which  with  a  gcneral  sufferage,  As  to  the  supreme  magistrate  Sicily  tenders 
And  prays  Timoleon  to  accept."  (Offer  ing  him  the  state)  Mass.  Bond  man  1,2. 


*  £s   entspricht   dem   modernen  Sopha    und    ist  wohl   das    „Paulbett", 
welches    auch    Hans  Sachs    in    dem   Gedichte:    „Der   ganze  Hausrath 
bey  dreyhundert  Stücken  (A.  I).  1544)  erwähnt: 
„Erstlich  in  der  Stuben  gedenk, 
Musst  haben  Tisch,  Stul,  Sessel  und  Benk, 
Bankpolster,  Tisch  und  ein  Faulbett." 
Ueber  das  sofa  schreibt  Lady  Montague  Adiianopel,  April  1717:  „the 
rooms  are  spread  with  Persian  carpets,  and  raised  at  one  end   of   them  (my 
Chambers  are  raised  at  both  ends).     This  is  the  sofa,    which    is  laid  with 
a  richer  sort  of   carpet,  and    all  round  it  a  sort  of  couch,    raised    half    a 
foot,  covered  with  rieh  silk.    Mine  is  of  scarlet  cloth,  with  a  gold  fringe." 
In  Richard  III  bei  Shak  I,  1  schwankt  die  Lesart  zwischen  beiden 
Worten.     (Die  Quartes  lesen  love-bed,  die  Folio  day-bed.) 
„Place  Mosbie,  being  a  stranger,  in  a  chair. 
And  let  your  husband  sit  upon  a  stool." 

(Arden  of  Fev.  V,  1.) 
In  gewöhnlichen  Zimmern  des  Mittelstandes  und  ärmerer  Leute  finden 
Avir  noch  imm-er  die  hölzernen  Bänke,  auf  denen  auch  Capitän  Bobadill  ruht 
in  Cob's  Hause,  mit  a  cushion  unter  dem  Kopfe.    (B.  Jonson,  Ev.  m.  in  h.  h.) 
**  Vgl.  die  alten  Holzschnitte  v.  Jahre  1519  zum  Th  euer  dank. 
***  Daher  heisst  es    z,  B.    „Honoria    descends    from    the    state". 
(Massinger,  The  Picture,  II,  2). 

f  Vgl.  das  Verb  to  canopy.  Bei  Schilderung  von  des  Archrebell  Ire- 
ton,  eines  Anhängers  von  Cromwell,  Leichenbegängniss,  March  6,  1651,  sagt 
J.  Evelyn:  „next,  a  chariot  canopied  of  black  velvet  and  six  horses." 
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Mr.  Gifford  here  observes  that  this  seiise  of  the  word  was  growing 
obsolete  in  Dryden's  time,  who  iised  it  in  the  tirst  edition  of  Mac 
Fleckno,  where  the  monarch  is  placed  on  a  State,  but  he  afterwards 
changed  it  to  a  throne."  Nares,  Glossary,  —  Von  der  Höhe  des 
Baldachins  hangen  die  Vorhänge  herab,  daher  sagt  Rabelais:  „estre  entre 
les  conopees," 

Stutz-Uhren  standen  gern  auf  dem  Tisch  (table- clock).  Und  trotz 
Shakespeare's  abfälliger  Bemerkung *,  dass  an  einer  deutschen  Uhr  immer 
etwas  zu  reparieren  sei  (a  German  clock  which  is  still  repairing),  müssen 
die  deutschen  Uhren  als  besonders  kunstreich  berühmt  gewesen  sein. 
War  doch  die  Strassburger  Uhr  als  ein  Weltwunder  von  Englischen  Eei- 
senden,  auch  von  J.  Evelyn  gepriesen:  Dieser  gentleman  schildert  uns 
Feb.  24.  1655  auch  die  table-clock,  welche  „some  German  Prince"  dem 
König  Karl  I.  geschenkt  hatte,  und  die  dann  in  den  Besitz  des  „Usurper" 
C romwell  übergegangen  war: 

„I  was  shew'd  a  table  clock  whose  ballance  was  only  a  chrystall  ball 
sliding  on  parallel  wyers  without  being  at  all  flxed,  but  rolling  from  stage 
to  stage,  tili  falliiur  on  a  spring  conceaFd  from  sight,  it  was  throwne  up 
to  the  upraost  Channel  againe,  made  with  an  imperceptible  declivity,  in  this 
continual  vicissitude  of  motion  prettily  entertaining  the  eye  every  hälfe 
minute,  and  the  next  hälfe  giving  progress  to  the  band  that  shew'd  the 
houre,  and  giving  notice  by  a  sraall  bell,  so  as  in  120  hälfe  minutes,  or 
periods  of  the  bullet's  falling  on  the  eiaculatorie  spring,  the  clock  part  strack. 
This  very  extraordinary  piece  (richly  adornM)  had  been  presented  by  some 
German  prince  to  our  late  King  and  was  in  possession  of  the  Usurper 
CroniAvell,  valu'd  at  200  1."  —  Man  höre  ferner: 

„I  wasted  time,  and  now  doth  time  waste  me, 

For  now  hath  time  made  me  liis  numb'ring  clock: 

My  thoughts  are  minutes;  and,  with  sighs  they  jar 

Their  watches  on  unto  mine  eyes,  the  outward  watch, 

Whereto  my  finger,  like  a  dial's  point, 

Is  pointing  still,  in  cleansing  them  from  tears. 

Now,  sir,  the  sounds  that  teil  what  hour  it  is 

Are  clamorous  groans,  that  strike  upon  my  heart, 

Wliich  is  the  bell:  So  sighs,  and  tears,  and  groans, 

Show  minutes,  times,  and  hours:  —  but  my  time 

Runs  posting  on  in  Bolingbroke's  proud  joy, 

While  I  stand  fooling  here,  his  Jack  o'the  clock." 

K.  Rieh.  IT.,  5,  5. 
(„A.  clock  so  called  because  it  clicketh  —  a  watch  so  called  because 
it  marks  the  watches,  the  ancient  divisions  of  the  da}^") 


*  Cf.  Rieh.  III: 

„A.  woman  that  is  like  a  German  clock, 
Still  a  repairing,  ever  out  of  frame, 

And  never  going  ariglit."  (Love's  Labour's  Lost,  III,  1.) 

Mr.  Rye  (p.  184)  observes:  This  ill  opinion  entertained  of  the 
old  German  clocks  is  confirmed  in  the  following  line  frome  Essayes  and 
Characters  of  a  Prison  and  Prisoiiers.     By  G.  M."   1638: 

„They  are  like  the  German  clocks,  which  seldome  goe  right." 
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In  weniger  wolilhabenden  Häusern  vertreten  die  alten  hour-glasses 
wohl  noch  häufig  die  Stelle  der  Uhren:* 

I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour-glass  run, 
But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats. 

(Merch.  of  Venice  I,  1.) 
I  shall  obey,  sir, 
And  run  a  thread,  like  an  hour-glass. 

(The  Staple  of  News  II,  1.) 

Auch  Sonnenuhren  (dials)  sind  aussen  am  Hause,  wie  in  Gärten 
beliebt:  „Dials  were  still  used  for  the  exterior,  and  often  placed  on  a 
smoothly  mown  lawn  in  front  of  the  mansion.  Charles  I  expended  large 
sums  in  erecting  stone  dials  about  the  grounds  of  Hampton  Court.  It 
was  usual  to  inscribe  them  with  mottoes,  so  that,  as  an  old  author  says, 
they  who  came  to  enquire  about  time,  went  away  thinking  of  eternity." 
(Our  E.  Home,  p  185.)  Wir  erinnern  hierbei  an  die  Inschrift  an  dem  alten 
Sonnenzeiger  im  Jardin  des  Plantes  zu  Paris:  Ho'ras  non  numero  nisi 
serenas.  Ueber  die  Vorliebe  früherer  Zeiten  überall,  an  und  im  Hause,  wie 
an  Hausgeräthen,  Sinnsprüche  anzubringen,  bemerkt  ,,Our  E.  H.",  (ib.)** 
ferner:  „It  is  singular  to  what  an  extent  our  forefathers  carried  this  love 
of  proverbial  wisdom.  The  doors,  the  walls,  the  chimney  raantles,  the 
tapestry,  the  tables,  cupboards,  and  the  chairs;  the  cups,  lavers,  and  indeed 
every  article  of  domestic  use  that  could  bear  a  motto,  taught  scraps  and 
precious  lines  of  truth  to  the  uninitiated." 


*  Solche  Sand-Uhren,  bisweilen  mit  rothem  Sande  gefüllt,  treten 
auch  auf  Niederländischen  Familien-Bildern  des  17.  Jahrhunderts  hervor. 

**  Inschriften  auf  Hausgeräth,  Tischen,  Tellern,  Bechern,  Messern, 
Blasebälgen  waren  wie  im  ganzen  Mittelalter,  so  auch  in  Alt-England 
sehr  beliebt,  „Our  English  Home",  p.  151,  bemerkt  darüber:  „The 
banquetting  stuff,  as  these  fruits  and  dainties  were  called,  were  spread  on 
painted  trenchers  and  „poesie  roundels".  A  set  of  twelve  trenchers, 
exhibited  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  by  Colonel  Sykes,  had  on  each  a 
verse,  descriptive  of  one  the  twelve  following  characters:  —  the  courtier, 
divine,  soldier,  lawyer,  physician,  merchant,  country  gentleman,  bachelor, 
married  man,  wife,  widow,  and  the  maid."  — 

Mr.  Hudson  Turner,  Domestic  Architecture  I,  62,  erwähnt  und  bildet 
ab  ein  Trinkgefäss  aus  Ahorn-Holz,  Mazer  Bowl,  temp.  Rieh.  II.  mit  der 
Inschrift:  fille  the  Kup  and  drink.  „The  annexed  Illustration  represents 
a  beautiful  mazer  in  the  possession  of  Evelyn  Philip  Shirley,  Esq.  M.  P. 
It  is  of  the  time  of  Richard  the  Second,  and  is  made  of  highly  polished 
maple  (Ahornholz).  The  embossed  rim  of  silver  gilt  bears  this  quaint 
legend: 

In  the  name  of  the  trinitie, 
Fille  the  kup  and  drinke  to  me. 

Bellows:  (Our  E.  Home,  p.  130):  „The  gussets,  tastened  with  trefoil 
bullion-headed  nails,  were  made  of  scarlet  velvet,  and  the  nozzles  were 
quaintly  chased  or  ornamented  with  masks.  Those  of  Flemish  or  English 
make  were  more  homely  in  design,  but  they  endeavoured  to  compensate  for 
the  roughness  of  the  carving  by  inscribing  it  with  mottoes,  such  as  — 

„Now  man  to  man  is  so  unjust, 
That  we  cannot  another  trust.*' 
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Wir  machen  bei  Messern,  Blasebälgen  etc.  gleichfalls  hierauf  auf- 
merksam. Volksthümlich  ist  diese  Sitte  noch  heute  auch  bei  uns  vor- 
handen: auf  irdenem  Geräth,  ja  auf  Pantinen  des  Jahrmarkts  findet  man 
Sinnsprüche.  (Vgl.  auf  Degen  des  17.  Jahrhunderts:  J'aime  Thonneur  qui 
provient  par  la  vertu.  —  Ultima  ratio  regum.)  Der  symbolische  Zug,  die 
Gegenstände  des  täglichen  Gebrauchs  sub  specie  aeterni,  wie  Spinoza  sagt, 
zu  betrachten,  war  unseren  Vorfahren  tief  eingeprägt:  Wie  sinnig  ist  nicht 
Luther' s  Vers,  mit  dem  er  das  Geschenk  eines  Trinkglases  begleitet! 


Sin.     All,  I  vow,  my  lord; 

Save  a  few  running  admonitions 
Upon  cheese-trenchers,  as  — 
Take  heed  of  whoring,  shun  it; 

'Tis  like  a  cheese  too  strong  of  the  runnet  (reinette). 
(Ph.  Massinger,  The  Cid  Law  II,  1.) 
Wir  erwähnten  einen  Nussbaum-Tisch  Heinrich  VIII.,  mit  der  Inschrift: 
„Humilitatem  sequitur  Gloria." 
Auf  Messern  und  Eingen: 

„A  paltry  ring 
That  she  did  give  to  me;  whose  posy  was 
For  all  the  world,  like  cutler's  poetry 
Upon  a  knife,  „Love  me  and  leave  me  not." 

(Merch.  of  Venice  V,  l.) 
In    a    lottery    at   the  Lord  Chief  Justice's  house,     1602,    printed    in 
Halliweirs    Poetical    Miscellanies,    temp.    James  I.,    (Percy    Society), 
Mrs.  Hide  wins  ,,a  paire  of  knives",  with  these  lines:  — 

„Fortune  doth  give  these  pair  of  knives  to  you, 
To  cutt  the  thred  of  love  if't  be  not  true." 

(Fairholt,  Costume  in  England,  p.  519.) 
„Herrick  (1591  —  1660)  has  — 

„What  Posies  for  our  Wedding  Rings, 
What  gloves  we'll  give,  and  Ribanings." 

(Brand,  Pop.  Ant.,  p.  370.) 
Auf  einem  „marriage  ring:" 

„And  as  this  round 

Is  no  where  found 

To  flaw,  or  eise  to  sever: 

So  let  our  love 

As  endlesse  prove; 

And  pure  as  gold  for  ever." 

(Herrick,  Hespcrides  bei  Brand,  p.  356.) 
Auf   dergleichen    Ringe    mit    Inschriften    ist    B.   Jonson    übel    zu 
sprechen : 

„From  wearing  bracelets  of  liair,  shoe-ties,  gloves*,  garters,  and  rings 
with  poesies 

Good  Mercury  defend  us. 
(Cynthia's  Revels  s.  f.) 
„Well,  let  me  have  a  good  massy  ring,  with  your  own  poesie  graven 
in  it,  that  must  sing  a  small  treble,  word  for  word,  thus: 
«And  if  you  will  my  true  lover  be, 
Come  follow  me  to  the  green  wood." 
(John  Marston,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  1602,  V,  2.) 
*  Nämlich  am  Hute,  als  Liebeszeichen. 
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Diese  Neigung  tritt  auch  sehr  deutlich  hervor  bei  den  Um-  und 
Inschriften  der  Wappen,  die  früher  so  allgemein  waren:  „Das  Christenherz 
auf  Rosen  geht,  das  mitten  unterm  Kreuze  steht."  (Luther,  unter  seinem 
Wappen.) 

Von  der  Villa  Borghesi*  in  Rom  berichtet  Evelyn  17.  Nov.  1644. 
„Here  Stands  a  rare  clock  of  German  worke;  nothing  but  what  is 
magnificent  is  to  be  seen  in  this  paradise."  Die  Table-clock  nun  ist  im 
Allgemeinen  ein  ziemlich  schwerfälliges  Machwerk,  mit  der  Figur  des 
Jack  darin,  welcher  die  Stunden  anschlägt.** 

Nach  den  clocks  stellte  man  die  als  minder  zuverlässig  betrachteten 
Taschenuhren:  „Observe  him  as  his  watch  observes  his  clock."  (B.Jons. 
Sejanus.)*** 


*  Von  der  Villa  des  Prinzen  Ludovisio  in  Rom  schreibt  Evelyn, 
10.  Nov.  1644:  „there  is  a  German  clock  füll  of  rare  and  extraordinary 
motions."  Derselbe,  June  1645,  Venice:  „Over  this  Porch  stands  that 
adrairable  Clock,  celebrated  next  to  that  of  Strasburg  for  its  many 
movements. " 

Der  Hausflur  wird  von  Evelyn  (Jan.  1645)  in  Italien  corridore 
genannt. 

**  Rieh.  III.,  IV,  2:  „like  a  Jack  thou  keepest  the  stroke  betwixt  thy 
begging  and  my  meditation." 

•„She  takes  herseif  asunder  still  when  she  goes  to  bed,  into  some  twenty 
boxes;    and    about    next  day   noon   is  put   together    again,    like    a    great 
German   clock*:  and  so  comes  forth,   and  rings  a  tedious  larum  to  the 
whole  house,  and  then  is  quiet  again  for  an  hour,  but  for  her  quarters.  — 
(The  Silent  Woman  IV.,  1.)  —  Thom.  Middleton: 
,,What  is  she  took  asunder  from  her  clothes? 
Being  ready,  she  consists  of  hundred  pieces, 
Much  like  a  German  clock,  and  near  ally'd." 
A  Mad  World  my  Masters. 

***  Taschenuhren  waren  noch  unter  King  James  I.  so  wenig  allgemein 
in  England,  dass  nicht  einmal  der  König  selbst  eine  solche  trug.  Das 
erzählt  Sully,  der  berühmte  Gesandte  von  Henri  IV.  (Schiller,  Memoiren, 
Jena  1792,  Bd.  IV,  Beb.  15)  gelegentlich  seiner  Gesandtschaft  vom  Jahre 
1603:  „er  (König  Jakob)  sagte  mir  auch,  dass  ich  ihm  keine  Langeweile 
machen  würde,  und  dass  man  wissen  müsse,  wieviel  Uhr  es  wäre.  Er 
ging  hinaus  und  fragte  seine  Hofleute  darnach,  die  er  am  Ende  der  Galerie 
fand.  Man  sagte  ihm,  dass  es  noch  nicht  ganz  drei  Uhr  sei."  —  Auch 
Shakespeare  hat  gewiss  keine  Taschenuhr  getragen;  er  bezeichnet 
dieselbe  als  Spielzeug  der  Stutzer:  Malvolio  says,  Twelfth  N.  11,  5: 
„I  trown  the  while;  and,  perchance,  wind  up  my  watch,  or  play  with 
some  rieh  jewel."  „Taschenuhren",  bemerkt  Delius  zu  dieser  Stelle, 
„die  um  das  Jahr  1580  aus  Deutschland  nach  England  eingeführt  wurden, 
waren  damals  noch  eine  Seltenheit."  —  ,,never  going  a  right,  being  a  watch." 
(Love's  Lab.  Lost  III,  1.)  —  Ueber  David  Ramsay,  watchmaker  and 


„Their  wits,  like  wheeles  in  Brunswick  clocks,  being  all  wound 
up  so  farre  as  they  could  stretch,  were  all  going,  but  not  one  going  truely." 
A.  Knight's  Conjuring.  (Per.  soc.  XXI,  p.  28.)  —  (Cunningham  — 
Gifford.) 
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Im  besten  Zimmer  des  Hauses,  im  wohlparfumirten  Damen-Zimmer 
zumal,  finden  wir  auch  musikalische  Instrumente,  die  ja  in  jedem 
Barbierladen*  für  den  Wartenden  bereit  sind.  Denn  noch  ist  Merry 
Old  England  nicht  vom  Puritanerthum  um  das  uralte,  germanische  Erbtheil, 
die  Liebe  zur  Musik,  betrogen  worden:  Und  die  viola  di  gamba,  welche 
die  Dame  von  der  Wand**  und  zwischen  die  Kniee  nimmt,  muss  bisweilen 
neu  bezogen  werden,  so  fleissig  wird  sie  gebraucht:  [she  takes  down  the 
viel,  and  plays.  —  Mass  your  viol's  new  strung,  methinks.  —  Ev.  man 
out  h.  h.  in,  3;  vgl.  Gifford  das.]  Ben  Jonson  sagt  auch  bass-viol  für 
viola  di  gamba:  „he  plays  on  the  viol-de-gamboys",  which  was  a 
fashionable  accomplishment"  (Alex.  Schmidt,  Sh.  Lex.)  and  speaks  three  or 
four  languages,  Tw.  Night  I,  3.  —  „She  now  remains  in  London  —  to 
learn  fashions,  practice  music;  the  voice  between  her  lips,  and  the  viol 
between  her  legs***,  she'U  be  a  fit  consort  very  speedily."  (Middleton.)  — 

Das  dem  modernen  Flügel  in  seiner  Gestalt  sehr  ähnliche  Virgin al 
befindet  sich  an  bevorzugter  Stelle,  vielleicht  sind  die  Seitenwände  desselben 
mit  zierlichen  Malereien  bedeckt,  wie  jenes  holländische  Virgin  al  im 
Berliner  Gewerbe-Museum. f 


horologer  to  James  I.,  cf.  W.  Scott,  Nigel,  Notes,  p.  37.  —  „I  had 
lent  my  watch  last  night  (B.  Jons.  Alchemist  I,  2),  draws  forth  his 
watch. "  Ben  Jons.,  Staple  of  News  I,  1.  —  Im  Laufe  des  17.  Jahr- 
hunderts wurden  die  Taschen-Uhren  indess  viel  allgemeiner.  Marmion: 
,,Tou  have  not  a  gentleman,  that's  a  true  gentleman,  without 
one"  (a  watch)  „The  Antiquary"  (Nares.  Glossary.)  —  Ferner:  „when 
every  puisne  clerk  can  carry  The  time  o'the  day  in  his  breeches." 
(Antipodes,  by  Brome,  whose  master  was  Ben  Jonson.) 

*  Dort  hängt  auch  die  „Laute",  diese,  wie  die  Viola,  gern  mit  grotesk 
geschnitztem  Kopfe  geschmückt.     (A  cittern  head,  L.  L.  Lost,  V,  2.) 
Shakespeare,  Sonnet  158: 
„Upon  her  playing  upon  the  virginals.'' 
„How  oft,  when  thou,  my  rausic,  music  play'st, 
„Upon  that  blessed  wood,  whose  motion  sounds  ..." 

"*  Siehe  Barber's  Shop,  in  Nares  Gl. 

Von  Instrumenten  in  Kenilworth  Castle  bemerkt  W,  Scott,   Inventory: 
I  shall  give  two  specimens. 

„An  Instrument  of  organs,  regalls,  and  virginalls,  covered  with 
crimson  velvet,  and  garnished  with  goulde  lace. 

A  fair  pair  of  double  virginalls." 

A.  Auch  die  Kirchenmusik,  die  Hooker  in  der  Ecclesiastical  Polity 
(1594-97)  mit  Berufung  auf  den  Propheten  David  vertheidigt  hatte,  ging 
durch  die  Puritaner  verloren  und  wurde  erst  durch  die  Restoration,  soweit 
dies  möglich,  wiederhergestellt:  Evelyn  im  Diary  bemerkt,  25.  Sept.  1660: 
„Dr.  Rainbow  preach'd  before  the  King,  now  the  service  was  perform'd 
with  musiq,  voices,  etc.,  as  formerly." 

***  So  stellt  auch  Caspar  Netscher  auf  seinem  herrlichen  Bilde  die 
Madame  de  Montespan  mit  einer  grossen  Laute  dar.    (Galerie  zu  Dresden.) 

-j-  „Führer",  Berlin  1882,  S.  27.  „Spinat  des  berühmten  Spinetbauers 
Hans  Rückers.  Antwerpen,  1594.  nachträglich  um  1690  im  Innern  reich 
bemalt,  Deckbild  Menuettanz.  —  Gemalter  Deckel  eines  ähnlichen  Spinets 
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Von  Möbe,ln*  sehen  wir  ferner  den  Schreibtisch  (deskj,  mit 
ßepositoriuni  darunter,  uns  an,  behangen  mit  Türkischer  gewebter 
Decke  (tapestry**).  «Sirs,  up  into  your  desks,  And  spread  the  roUs*** 
upon  the  table."     (B.  J.  Staple  of  News  m,  1.) 

Man  schrieb  gern  auf  grossen  gerollten  Bogen-}-,  wie  dieselben  auf  vielen 
alten  Schreib-  und  Lesepulten  (man  denke  an  die  grossen,  schweren  Bücher 
früherer  Zeiten)  ausgebreitet  sind. 

Eepositorien  zum  Aufbewahren  auch  von  Kostbarkeiten  werden  häufig 
erwähnt.  „Above  this  is  that  renowned  Ceimeliarcha ,  or  Repository, 
wherein  are  hundreds  of  admirable  antiquities,  statues  of  marble  and 
mettal,  vases  of  porphyrie."     (John  Evelyn,  Florence,  22  Octob.  1644.) 

Tischdecken  (carpets)  hängen,  wenn  man  nach  den  holländischen 
Bildern  des  17.  Jahrhunderts  urtheilen  darf,  gern  bis  fast  zum  Boden  herab. 
Das  Würfel-Muster  dürfte  bei  denselben  nicht  selten  gewesen  sein:  ein 
Gerichtshof  heisst  ja  noch  heute  nach  der  gewürfelten  Tischdecke,  welche 
früher  den  Tisch  desselben  bedeckte  (chekered  cloth),  Exchequer. 

Wenn  Graf  Capulet  (Komeo  I,  5)  die  Diener  anweist: 
„More  light,  ye  knaves! 
And  turn  the  tables  up"  — 
so  ist  hier  wohl  an  die   auch    im  Kenilworth  Inventory-J-}-  erwähnten 


mit    der    heiligen    Cäcilie.    —    Zwei    kleinere    reich    gemalte    Spinets    des 
17.  Jahrhunderts."  —  Abbildung  eines  Spinet's  cf.  Seemann,  K.  Bilderb. 
*  Die  Möbel  sind,   wie  früher  erwähnt,  aus  Eichen-,  Nussbaum-  und 
anderem  einheimischen  Holze  gefertigt:  mahogany  wird  erst  im  18.  Jahr- 
hundert aus  Jamaica  zu  diesem  Zwecke  eingeführt. 
**  „Give  her  this  key,   and  teil  her,  in  the  desk 
That's  cover'd  o'er  with  Turkish  tapestry, 
There  is  a  purse  of  ducats:  let  her  send  it. 
Teil  her,  I  am  arrested  in  the  street, 
,    And  that  shall  bail  me."  —  Com.  of  Errors  IV,  1  (s.  f.) 

***  Spread  the  rolls  upon  the  table.  Das  zeigt  z.B.  eine  Ab- 
bildung der  Christine  von  Bisan  (Lacroix,  Les  Arts,  p.  lü).  Der 
Schreibtisch  der  Dame  ist  le  coffre  ou  le  bahnt  (Truhe.) 

f  Wie  auch  der  Johannes  Evangelista  auf  dem  Bilde  des 
Domenechino  aufweist. 

-}--}-  A  little  foulding  table  of  ebauie,  garnished  with  withe  bone, 
wherein  are  written  verses  with  Ires.  (livres)  of  goulde. 

Vgl.  über  Tische,  Our  E.  Home,  p.  '60.  „Fifty-two  oaks  from  the 
wood  of  the  prior  of  Merton  were  required  to  make  a  round  table  for  the 
palace  of  Windsor  in  1356.  The  board  and  trestles  were  brought  in  by 
the  domestics  at  each  meal,  and  were  usually  cleared  away  before  the 
Company  rose  from  the  benches:  — 

„When  they  had  eat,  and  grace  sayd, 
And  the  tabyll  away  was  leyd 
Up  aroos  Ipomydon."  (M.  S.  Harl.  2,  252,  f.  58.) 

„Tables  with  a  board  attached  to  a  frame  were  introduced  about  the 
time  of  Chaucer,  and  from  remaining  in  the  hall,  were  regarded  as 
indicative  of  a  ready  hospitality.  The  worthy  franklin  had  —  His  table 
dormaunt  in  his  hall  aiway." 
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Klapptische*  (folding  tables)  zu  denken.'  Delius  zwar  erklärt: 
„Um  mehr  Platz  für  die  Tänzer  zu  gewinnen,  sollen  die  Tischplatten  von 
den  Tischgestellen  abgehoben  werden."  Doch  „turn  up"  ist  „in  die  Höhe 
heben",  nicht  „abheben".  Die  Tischplatte  des  Klapptisches  wird  eben  in 
die  Höhe  geklappt  und  damit  der  Wand  parallel  gestellt:  hierdurch  wird 
in  der  That  ein  bedeutender  Eaum  für  die  Tänzer  geschaffen.  (Vgl.  „turn 
up  the  table  mit  „the  tabyll  away  was  leyd.") 

Auf  den  Tisch  zu  stellende  Schmuckkasten  (auch  Hausapotheken) 
werden  als  c  ab  in  et  s  oder  coffers  bezeichnet. 

Im  Kenilworth  Inventory  lesen  wir: 

„Cabonetts. 

„A  cabonetts  of  crimson  sattin,  richlie  embr.  with  a  device  of  hunting 
the  stagg,  in  goulde,  silver,  and  silck,  with  II j  glasses  in  the  topp  thereof, 
XV j  cupps  of  flowers  made  of  goulde,  silver,  and  silck,  in  a  case  of  leather, 
lyned  with  greene  sattin  of  bridges,  (Brügge)." 

Dergleichen  „Schmuckkästen"  zeigen  auch  deutsche  Sammlungen  auf, 
z.  B.  die  in  Dresden.  Ein  solcher  Schmuckkasten  war  die  Hausapotheke 
der  Kurfürstin  Anna  von  Sachsen.  Auch  John  Evelyn  versieht  sich  in 
Italien  mit  einem  solchen  als  Hausapotheke  dienenden  Cabinet. ** 

Das  Studirzimmer. 

In  seinem  Studirzimmer  (study)  sitzt  wohl  der  Hausherr,  die  lange 
Thonpfeife  rauchend***  —  für  welche  ein  Wachholder-  (juniperus)  Feuer 
erhalten  wird  und  liest  —  die  Zeitung,  vielmehr  das  Wochenblatt,  ,,The 
Certain  News  of  this  Present  Wcek."  Wie  eifert  B.  Jons,  dagegen, 
der  überhaupt  aus  der  Haut  fahren  will,  wenn  er  an  seine  Zeitgenossen  nur 
denkt.    (I  am  mad  with  this  time's  manners.    Staple  of  News  IH,  1.) 


*  „Die  Tische  sind  auch  an  die  Wand  geklappt  oder  aus  schweren, 
viereckigen  Tafeln  bereitet,  die  auf  einem  meist  gekreuzten  Gestelle  ruhen. 
Doch  kommen  auch  schon  Rundtische  vor,  die  ohne  Zweifel  mehr  zur 
Zierde  in  der  Mitte  des  Zimmers  aufgestellt  wurden,  während  die  eigent- 
lichen Arbeits-  oder  Esstische  in  einer  Ecke  angebracht  waren." 

(Götzinger,  Eeallexicon.) 

**  ^I  bought  .  .  .  and  a  little  cabinet  of  drouggs  in  case.  of 
sickness."  (June  1645.) 

Die  doppelte  Bedeutung  von  Cabinet  zeigt  z.  B.  John  Evelyn, 
1.  April  1644,  Paris:  „In  the  cabinet  joyning  it  (the  library)  are  onely  the 
smaler  volumes  with  six  cabinets  (Schrauckkasten)  of  medails,  and  an 
excellent  collection  of  shells  and  achates." 

Abbildung  eines  kunstvollen  cabinet  (en  fer  daraasquine)  findet  man 
bei  Lacroix,  Les  Arts  au  Moyen  Age,  p.  23. 

Das  Wort  Cabinet  für  Schrank  war  auch  in  Deutschland  üblich: 
Vgl.  E.  A.  Seemann,  Leipzig,  Kunsthistor.  Bilderbogen  No.  177. 

***  „Now  I  pray,  gentleman,  what  good  does  this  stinking 
tobacco  to  you?"  (Beaum.  Fl.  Knight  Burn  Pestle  I,  1.  (1613.)  Im  Wirths- 
haus  aber  darf  nicht  geraucht  werden,  da  das  Eauchen  als  eine  zu  starke 
Anreizung  zum  Trinken  angesehen  wurde  (Brand,  Pop.  Ant.):  wir  stellen 
die  W^irthshäuser  in  besonderem  Aufsatze  dar. 
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^Es  kaun",  sagt  B.  Jons.  1622,  „in  der  Natur  keine  grössere  Kraukiieit 
oder  für  die  Zeit  keinen  schmählicheren  Hohn  geben  als  dieser  Hunger  des 
Publikums  nach  den  Pamphletheu,  welche  jeden  Sonnabend*  heraus- 
kommen." 

Zierlich  sind  die  Bücher  gebunden,  vielleicht  von  Elze  vi  er  selbst;  seit 
1580  haben  ja  die  Elze  vier 's  ihre  berühmte  Buchdruckerei  und  Buchbinderei 
in  Leyden. 

Kostbare  Bücher  sind  vielleicht  noch  angekettet**  wie  einst  die 
Luther -Bibel  zu  Erfurt,  wie  auch  die  Bücher  auf  der  Bibliothek  zu 
Leyden. 

Und  schon  der  Titel  des  Baches,  des  Pamphlet's  muthet  uns  oftmals 
an  wie  eine  kunstvolle  Schnitzerei  oder  Spielerei  der  Eenaissance-Zeit. 

Ausser  den  Zeitungen  aber  ist  unsrem  Ben  Jouson  nichts  so  verhasst 
als  die  Leetüre  „of  these  filthy  almanacks."  Die  almanacks  sind 
allerdings  Compendien  des  Aberglaubens,  der  für  ein  Jahr  im  Voraus  be- 
zahlt wird.  Der  Almanach  prophezeit  das  Wetter  für  das  ganze  Jahr: 
„the  almanack  says  we  should  have  störe  of  rain  to-day  (B.  J.  Ev.  man  out 
h.  h.)  —  und  weiss  auch,  welche  Tage  des  Jahres  zum  Abschluss  von 
Geschäften  günstig  sind,  scheint  überhaupt  auf  allerlei  Indiscretionen  eines 
Unterbeamten  in  der  Kanzlei  des  Weltschöpfers  zu  beruhen.*** 

Was  in  der  standing  library  des  Bücher  kaufenden  Gentleman  nicht  fehlen 
durfte,  zeigt  S.  Pepys,  Diary,  Dec.  lOti^  (1663).  „To  St.  Paul's  Church 
Yard,  to  my  bookseller's,  and  could  not  teil  whether  to  lay  out  my  money 
for  books  of  pleasure,  as  plays,  which  my  nature  was  most  earnest  in;  but 
at  last,  after  seeing  Chaucer,  Dugdase's  History  of  Paul's,  Stow's 
London,  Gesner,  History  of  Trent,  besides  Shakespeare,  Jonson, 
and  Beaumont's  plays,  I  at  last  chose  Dr.  Fuller's  Worthys,  the 
Cabbala  or  Collections  of  Letters  of  State,  and  a  little  book,  Delices 
de  Hollande,  with  another  little  book  or  two,  all  of  good  use  or  serious 
pleasure." 


*  Auch  in  Deutschland  erscheinen  die  Zeitungen  wöchentlich;  so  in 
Berlin  die  von  Georg  Eunge  aus  Damm  herausgegebene  und  von  ihm 
gedruckte : 

„ZEITUNG 

Auss 

„Deutschlandt  |  Welschlandt  |  Frankreich  [  Böhmen  |  Hungareich  [  Niederlande 

vnd  anderen  Orten   Wöchentlich  zusammengetragen  Im  Jahr  1619.'' 

**  „About  the  year  1430,  one  hundred  marks  were  paid  for  transcribing 

the  profound  Nicholas  de  Lyra,  in  two  volumes,  to  be  chained  in  bis 

library."  (Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry  p.  193.) 

***  In  Berlin  versuchte  zuerst  die  1700  gestiftete  Akademie  der  Wissen- 
schaften einen  Kalender  ohne  jene  scheinbare  Weisheit  der  Prophezeiungen 
ins  Volk  zu  werfen,  und  dieser  Kalender  blieb  —  ungelesen.  Der  Mensch 
will  eben  nicht  wissen,  dass  er  nichts  weiss. 
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Im  Schlafzimmer  befindet  sich  auch  meist  die  Truhe*  (trunk).  „The 
Venetian  coffers,  which  were  more  used  in  English  horaes  than  those 
made  after  the  ,,guyse  of  Fraunce",  were  vast,  unwieldy  pieces  of  furniture, 
and  müst  have  made  a  trip  into  the  country  a  weighly  affair,  for  in  those 
old  fashioned  times  there  was  no  moving  about  without  them."  (0.  E.  H., 
p.  115.)  Daselbst  wird  bemerkt:  „The  money  and  plate  of  the  master 
was  usually  kept  in  the  Chamber  coffers,  and  the  bed-room  served 
as  bis  counting-house.  In  1459,  Margaret  Paston  writes  to  Sir  John,  saying 
that  she  had  taken  the  measure  of  bis  Chamber,  and  found  that  if  bis 
„cofers  and  bis  cownterwery''  were  set  between  the  bed  and  the 
door,  there  would  not  be  space  for  bim  to  sit  beside  them.  —  (Letters, 
III,  324.)  Documentary  illustrations  of  French  coffers  of  the  fourteenth 
Century  may  be  found  in  Additional  Charters  in  British  Museum  Nos 
2690—2829."  — 

In  der  Truhe,  Cofi'er,  wird  seit  alter  Zeit  auch  das  Geld  aufbewahrt: 
Vom  Clerk  of  Oxenford  erzählt  Chaucer: 

„But  al  be  that  he  was  a  philosophre, 

Yet  hadde  he  but  litel  gold  in  cofre."  (V.  298.) 

Doch  wird  coffer  auch  ein  kleineres,  vom  trunk  verschiedenes  Möbel 
bezeichnet  haben:  „In  ivory  coffers  I  have  stufTd  ray  crowns."  (Tarn, 
Sbrew  II,  1.)  Del  ins  erklärt  hier  my  crowns  =  mein  gemünztes  Geld. 
Das  dürfte  nicht  richtig  sein,  da  crown  für  French  crown  allgemein  üblich 
war.  (There  is  a  poor  French  crown  for  your  ordinary,  Ev.  man  out 
h.  h.  III,  1.)  Dieselbe  Münze  wird  auch  crown  of  the  Sun,  ecu  du  Soleil, 
bezeichnet. 

Der  cofre  des  Clerk  von  Oxenford  stand,  ohne  Zweifel,  in  seinem 
Schlafzimmer  (seinem  einzigen  Zimmer),  da  hatte  er  „at  bis  beddes  heede 
Twenty  bookes,  clad  in  blak  or  reede"  .  . 


Die  Edda  erzählt  im  Eigsmal: 
„Weiter  ging  Eigr 

Kam  an  ein  Haus, 
Halboffen  die  Thür. 
Am  Estrich  glüht'  es, 
Da  sass  ein  Ehpaar 
Geschäftig  am  Werk. 
Der  Mann  schälte 
Die  Weberstange, 
Gestrählt  war  der  Bart, 
Die  Stirne  frei, 
Knapp  lag  das  Kleid  an, 
Die  Truhe  stand  am  Boden. 
Das  Weib  daneben 
Bewand  den  Bocken 
Und  führte  den  Faden 
Zu  feinem  Gespinnst, 
Auf  dem  Haupte  die  Haube, 
Am  Hals  ein  Schmuck, 
Ein  Tuch  um  den  Nacken, 
Nesteln  an  der  Achsel: 
Afi  und  Amma 
Im  eigenen  Haus." 


CO    'ot 
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Der  Schrank  befindet  sich  bisweilen  in  der  Wand,  auch  die  Kommode 
(drawers)  wird  erwähnt:  das  eigentliche  Aufbewahrungs-Möbel  für  Kleider 
und  Kostbarkeiten  aber  ist  die  „Lade"  (trunk)*,  gewiss  altorientalischen 
Ursprungs  (Bundeslade j ,  und  während  der  Renaissance  in  Italien  (dort 
cassone**  genannt)  das  Hauptmöbel:  noch  heute  sehen  wir  ja  ein  solches 
uraltes  Stück  in  dem  so  kahlen  Studir-Zimmer  Melanchthon's  zu  Wittenberg. 
Wie  verachtet  ist  der  Arme  in  England,  dessen  ganzes  Hab  und  Gut  in 
dem  trunk  Platz  findet!  Selbst  der  dicke  Falstaif  hat,  nebst  mehr  unsaubrer 
Wäsche  als  ihm  lieb  ist,  dort  Eaum.  (Joachime  in  Cymbeline  U  steigt 
aus  dem  trunk.)  Man  liebt  nun,  den  trunk***  so  zu  stellen,  dass  derselbe 
mit  Pfeiler  oder  Mauerwerk  abschneidet;  auch  als  Sitz  wird  derselbe,  zumal 
in  ärmeren  Häusern,  benutzt. 

Schlafzimmer  (bed  Chamber). f 

„Bedstedle.  The  old  form  of  the  word  bedstead.  „In  the  further 
Chamber,  one  bed-stedle,  with  blew  curtaines  and  walling  backcloath,  one 
downe  bedd,  boulster,  and  pillow,  one  blanket,  one  coverlid,  one  table,  two 
chayres,  one  window-curtaine." 

Inventory  of  11^^  Cent  (Nares). 

*  Götzinger,  p.  767:  „Kostbarkeiten,  wohl  auch  Kleider  und  kleinere 
Geräthe,  wurden  in  kofferartigen  Truhen  aufbewahrt.  Unter  dem  Deckel 
einer  solchen  sollte  nach  der  Erzählung  Gregors  von  Tours  die  wider- 
spänstige  Rigunthe,  Chilperichs  Tochter,  den  Gehorsam  gegen  ihre  Mutter 
lernen,  die  ihr,  aufgebracht  über  ihr  anmassendes  Wesen,  über  ihre  un- 
verdienten Faustschläge,  die  Truhe  öffnet,  die  Schmucksachen  ihres  Vaters 
herauszunehmen  erlaubt,  dann  aber  den  scharfkantigen  Deckel  so  sehr  auf 
den  Nacken  drückt,  dass  ihr  die  Augen  aus  dem  Kopfe  quellen  und  nur 
die  herbeieilende  Magd  sie  vor  dem  Tode  errettet.  —  In  einem  solchen 
einfachen  Holzbehältniss  fanden  sich  in  der  Gruft  des  heiligen  Gallus  das 
härene  Gewand  und  die  Geissei  vor.  Ihr  Verschluss  war  ein  Band,  dem 
das  Wachssiegel  aufgedrückt  wurde." 

**  Vgl.  „Führer  durch  das  Kunstgewerbemuseum  zu  Berlin." 
(Berlin  1882.)  S.  21  heisst  es  bei  Schilderung  des  Grossen  Renaissance-Saals: 
„Die  Truhen  (cassone)  sind  die  einzigen  Aufbewahrungsmöbel,  welche  in 
Italien  benutzt  wurden." 

***  J.  Evelyn  spricht  1641  von  dem  trunk  of  books,  in  welchem 
Hugo  Grotius  von  seiner  Gemahlin  gerettet  wurde.  Allerdings  braucht 
Evelyn  das  Wort  auch  im  Sinne  von  Reisekoffer  (portmanteau);  27  June  1649 
bemerkt  er:  „Next  day  being  Sonday,  at  Dover  they  would  not  permit  us 
to  ride  post,  so  that  after-noon  our  t runks  were  visited." 

Im  trunk  bewahrt  man  auch  Wäsche  und  Kleidungsstücke  auf: 
Face.     „Where  be  the  French  petticoats. 
And  girdles  and  Rangers? 
Subtle.     Here,  in  the  trunk. 

And  the  bolts  of  lawn." 

B.  Jonson,  The  Alchemist  V,  2. 

f  Auch  das  luxuriösere  Bett,  wie  wohl  der  ganze  gegenwärtige  Luxus 
Europa's,  ist  auf  den  Orient  zurückzuführen.  Wenn  überliefert  wird,  dass 
Isabella,  wife  of  Sir  William  Fitz- William,  in  1348  left  „a  bed  from  India 
with  carpets''  (Test.  Ebor.,  p,  50,  in  Our  E.  Home,  p.  102),  so  bezeichnet 
dort  India  wohl  den  Orient  im  Allgemeinen.  Schilderungen  kostbarer 
Betten  des  Mittelalters  findet  man  Our  E.  H.  ib.   S.  HO  wird  0.  E.  H.  bemerkt: 
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Das  Bett,  Auf  das  Bett*  wurde  ein  grosser  Werth  gelegt:  die 
schwerfälligere  Form  desselben  im  16.  Jahrhundert  war  in  England,  wie 
schon  angedeutet,  im  17.  einer  leichteren  gewichen.  So  schildert  John 
Evelyn  des  Prinzen  Ludovisio's  Villa  bei  Rom  (A.  D.  1644):  „A  very  rieh 
bedstead  (which  sort  of  grosse  furniture  the  Italians  much  glory  in,  as 
formerly  did  our  grandfathers  in  England  in  their  inlaid  wooden  ones) 
inlaid  with  all  sorts  of  precious  stones  and  antiq  heads,  onyxs,  achats 
(worth:  80  or  90,000  crowns)."  —  Die  älteren  Bettstellen  waren  also  aus 
Holz,  mit  eingelegter  Arbeit.  Gern  stand  das  Bett  auf  Rollen;  das  war 
uralte  Sitte  auch  auf  dem  Continente  von  Europa: 

„Le  Lit  Merveille,  das  Zauberbette, 
Des  Bettes  Füsse  stehn  auf  Rollen, 
Die  leicht  es  rücken  lassen  sollen." 

(Gawan  im  Zauberschlosse j. 
(Parcival  des  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  -}-  1220.) 
Das  Bett  ist  nun   gern   das  sogenannte  Himmelbett**,  „under    the 
conopy".    (Vgl.  the  valance  of  a  bed.)     Falstaff  nennt  (2  Henry  IV,  2,  1) 
die   Tapeten    im   Zimmer    seiner    allzu    nachsichtigen  Wirthin    verächtlich, 
bed-hangings,  Bettvorhänge. 


„In  mediaeval  homes  the  bed,  richly  arrayed,  was  often  the  seat  of  honour 
in  the  day,  My  lady  entertained  her  friends  in  the  bed-chamber,  and 
thought  it  consistent  with  propriety  to  receive  the  Visits  of  her  lover  in 
that  pleasant  retreat."  —  Dasselbe  thaten  noch  die  Precieuses  des  Moliere. 
Vgl.  Ruelle,  der  Platz  zwischen  Bett  und  Wand;  briller  dans  les  ruelles, 
in  der  Unterhaltung  mit  Damen  glänzen;  auch  der  Alkoven,  worin  das 
Bett  der  precieuses  sich  befand.  Später  (im  17.  Jahrhundert)  durch  das 
Boudoir  (Schmollwinkel)  ersetzt.     Siehe  Sachs,  Wörterbuch.  — 

*  Bed-Staff. *  „A  wooden  pin  in  the  side  of  the  bedstead  for  holding 
in  the  bed-clothes." 

„All  the  furniture  in  the  twelve  poor  schollers  Chamber,  that  is  to 
say,  six  bed-steads,  six  matts,  six  mattresses,  six  feather  beds,  six  feather 
bolsters,  twelve  pair  of  sheets,  twelve  blankets,  twelve  rugs,  three  dozen 
of  bedstaves,  and  six  pewter  Chamber  potts.^' 

AUeyns  Will,  1626  (Nares.) 
**  „And  in  his  chambre  hem  made  a  bedde, 
With  shetes  and  with  chalons,  faire  yspredde." 
Chaucer  „Reves  Tale"  (chalon  =  a  texture  imported  from  Chalons  in  France). 

Shak.  vermacht  his  second  best  bed  seiner  Tochter.  — 


*  Bed-staves:  ein  Bed-staff  ist  eine  Stange,  die  Capitain  Bobadill, 
der  traurige  Renommist,  in  Ermangelung  eines  Rapiers  verwenden  kann, 
um  dem  jungen  Mathew  seine  Fechtkünste  beizubringen.  (Ev.  m.  in  h. 
h.  1, 4:  Hostess,  accommodate  us  with  another  bed-staff  here  quickly. 
Lend  us  another  bed-staff  .  .  .  give  it  the  gentleman,  and  leave  us.)  — 
B.  J.  Staple  of  News,  V,  1:  „But  that  she  is  cat-lived  and  squirrel-limb'd, 
With  throwing  bed-staves  at  her."  — 

(Cunningham,  der  treffliche  Herausgeber  von  B.  Jonson-Gifford, 
verspricht  (Ev.  m.  1,  4),  zu  dieser  Stelle  über  bed-staves  .zu  handeln,  hat 
dies  aber  nicht  gehalten.) 
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Unter  dem  Bette  des  Herrn  und  der  Herrin  aber  befand  sich,  Tags 
über,  das  hervorzieh- oder  rollbare  truckle-bed  des  Geringeren:  „I'H  go  to 
my  truckle-bed'S  sagt  Mercutio  (Eomeo  II,  1), 

„Truckle-bed,  Q.  A.  trundle-bed  war  ein  Bett  geringerer  Art,  das 
sich  unter  das  feste,  grosse  Bett  (standing  bed)  schieben  und,  wenn  es 
benutzt  werden  sollte,  hervorziehen  Hess."     (Del ins.) 

So  auf  den  Universitäten:  „the  student  slept  in  the  truckle-bed  of  bis 
tutor."    (Warton,  Hist.  of  Engl.  Poetry  111,419). 

Bei  Nacht  stand  das  truckle-bed  zu  Füssen  des  Hauptbettes: 

„Yea,  and  be  so  dear  to  bis  lordship  for  the  excellence  of  bis  fooling, 
to  be  admitted  both  to  ride  in  a  coach  with  him,  and  to  lie  at  bis  very 
feet  on  a  truckle-bed."     (Decker,  Gull's  Hörn  Book.) 

Auch  Shak.  erwähnt:  „His  standing-bed  and  truckle  bed."  (Merry  W. 
IV,  5).  In  bishop  Hall's  Satires  (1597)  wird  es  als  eine  demüthigende 
Bedingung  für  den  Hauslehrer  erwähnt,  im  truckle-bed  zu  schlafen. 

Ueber  Bedfellow  bemerkt  Nares  (Glossary): 

„The  simplicity  of  ancient  manners*  made  it  common  for  men, 
even  of  the  highest  rank,  to  sleep  together;  and  the  term  bedfellow 
implied  great  intimacy.  Lord  Scroop  is  said  to  have  been  bedfellow  to 
Henry  V. 

„Nay,  but  the  man  that  was  his  bedfellow, 

Whom  he  hath  cloy'd  and  grac'd  with  kingly  favours." 

Shakesp.  Hen.  V,  II,  2. 
See  also  Sir  John  Oldc.  Malone's  Supp.  II,  p.  309. 
Holinshed  mentions  the   same  token  of  favour   shown  towards  him. 
,,He's  of  a  noble  strain,  ray  kinsman,  lady, 
One  bed  contains  us  ever,  one  purse  feeds  us." 

B.  &  Fl.  Chances,  H,  2. 
„Must  we  that  have  so  long  time  been  as  one, 
Green  eitles,  countries,  kingdoms,  and  their  wonders, 
Been  bedfellows,  and  in  our  various  journey 
Mixt  all  our  observations,  part  etc." 

B.  &  Fl.  Coxcomb  I,  1." 
Soweit  Nares.     Wir  fügen   hinzu  aus  Lamb   (English  Dram.  Poets), 
p.  519: 

„Thou  hast  known  me  long, 
Almost  these  twenty  years,  and  half  those  years 
Hast  been  my  bedfellow. 

(Sir  Giles  Goosecap,  A  Coraedy,  1606.) 
Shak.  sagt,  Cymb.  I,  1:    [the  king] 

„Breeds  him  and  makes  him  of  his  bedchamber.'' 


Man  vergleiche: 

„Deutsche  Treue." 
„Um  den  Scepter  Germaniens  stritt  mit  Ludwig  dem  Bayer 
Friedrich  aus  Habsburgs  Stamm,  beide  gerufen  zum  Thron. 


Arm  in  Arm  schlummern  auf  einem  Lager  die  Fürsten, 
Da  noch  blutiger  Hass  grimmig  die  Völker  zerfleischt. 

Sc 


Schiller. 
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Delius  hierzu:  „er  verwendet  ihn  zu  seinem  persönlichen  Dienst,  sodass 
er  etwa  als  Page  in  der  Kammer  des  Königs  schläft.  So  heissen  die 
Kämm^rlinge  des  Königs  in  Macbeth  (I,  7j  those  sleepy  two  of  his  own 
Chamber."  —  In  The  Devil  is  an  Ass  (11,  '6)  sagt  Meercraft:  „You  must  do 
nothiug  As  you  have  done  it  heretofore;  not  know,  Or  salute  any  man. 
Engine.  That  was  your  bedfellow  The  other  month."  —  Hierzu  bemerkt 
Cunningham:  „Or,  as  we  should  now  say,  or  chum.  See  vol.  VllI,  p.  353: 
An  epistle  to  master  John  Seiden."  Dort  steht  „Thy  learned  chamber- 
fellow-'  (Underwoodsj.  So  dürfte  bed-fellow  im  Devil  au  Ass  doch  „in  des 
Wortes  verwegenster  Bedeutung"  zu  nehmen  und  vom  chamber-fellow  zu 
unterscheiden  sein.* 

One  of  the  conditions  prescribed  to  a  humble  chaplain  and  tutor,  in  an 
esquire's  family,  according  to  Hall,  1599,  was 

First  that  he  lie  upon  the  truckle-bed**, 
While  his  young  master  lieth  o'er  his  head. 

(Virg.  B.  11,  Sat.  6.) 
Auch  später  im  17.  Jahrhundert  wird  dasselbe  noch  erwähnt,  nämlich 
von  Butler  im  Hudibras: 

„Hudibras,  when  preparing  to  rise  from  bed, 

—  First  with  knocking  loud,  and  bawling, 

He  rous'd  the  squire,  in  his  truckle  lolling.        II,  11,  39. 

—  In  the  best  bed  the  squire  must  lie, 
And  John  in  truckle -bed  hardby. 

Von  gestickten  Kopfkissen  (wrought  pillows)***  hören  wir  z.  B.  von 
Ben  Jons.  (Barth.  Fair  IV,  1} :  thou  shalt  see  I  have  wroughtpillowsthere. 


*  „After  the  battle  of  Dreux,  in  1562,  the  prince  of  Conde  slept  in 
the  same  bed  with  the  Duke  of  Guise;  an  anecdote  frequently  cited  to 
show  the  magnanimity  of  the  latter,  who  slept  soundly,  Ihough  so  near  his 
greatest  enemy,  then  his  prisouer.  Letters  from  noblemen  to  each  other 
often  began  with  the  appellation  bedfellow.  See  also  B.  Jons.  Devil  an 
Ass,  U,  8,  and  B.  &  Fl.  Lovers'  Progr.  II,  1. 

**  „The  truckle-bed  was  the  first  improvement  upon  the  rough  plank 
or  form.  (The  truckle-bed  was  a  low-framed  bed-stead,  piain,  and 
without  any  signs  of  ornament;  it  long  contiuued  to  be  used  as  a  bedstead 
for  the  inlerior  apartments.  My  lady's  maid  slept  on  the  floor  beneath  the 
bedstead  of  her  mistress."  —  (Cur  English  Home,  p.  101.) 

***  lieber  die  ältere  Form  der  Lagerstätten  in  England  führen  wir  an: 
Harrison,  Description  of  England,  hebt  p.  239  (ed.  Furnivall) 
drei  Dinge  hervor,  die  in  England  ausserordentlich  verbessert  worden  seien 
(greatly  amended):  1)  Chimnies,  of  old,  not  above  2  or  3  in  a  town, 
2)  improv'd  bedding,  instead  of  the  old,  3)  Furniture  of  household. 
—  Von  den  improved  beds  heisst  es  daselbst:  „The  second  is  the  great 
[(although  not  generali)]  amendment  of  lodging,  for  (said  they)  our  fathers 
[yea]  and  we  our  seines  [also]  haue  lien  füll  oft  vpon  straw  pallets,  [on 
rough  mats]  couered  onelie  with  a  sheet,  vnder  couerlets  made  of  dagswain 
or  hopharlots  (I  use  their  owne  terraes),  and  a  good  round  log  vnder  their 
heads  in  steed  of  a  bolster  [or  pillow.]  If  it  were  so  that  our  fathers  or 
the  good  man  of  the  house,  had  [within  seuen  yeares  after  his  mariage 
purchased]  a  matteres  or  flockbed,  and  thereto  a  sacke  of  chaffe  to  rest  his 
head  vpon,  he  thought  himselfe  to  be  as  well  lodged  as  the  lord  of  the 
towne  [that  peraduenture  laie  seldome  in  a  bed  of  downe  or  whole  fethers  ;J 
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and cambric  sheets,  aud  sweet  bags  too.  Dass  aber  die  Betten  sehr 
breit  —  im  Allgemeinen  zweischläfrig  —  waren,  geht  auf  die  noch  in 
Shakespeare's  Zeit  nicht  erloschene  Sitte  zurück,  dass  oft  zwei  Männer 
im  selben  Bette  schliefen;  bei  Kindern,  wie  den  Kindern  Edwards,  den 
„zwei  lieblichen  Eosen  an  Einem  Stil",  dürfte  dies  noch  häufiger  ge- 
wesen sein. 

Man  schlief  unter  Bettdecken,  nicht  unter  Federbetten  wie  in 
Deutschland,  damals  und  heute.  Tarn.  Shrew  II,  1,  nennt  der  reiche 
Gremio  auch  co unter  points  als  Gegenstände  seines  Haushalts.  Delius 
bemerkt  daselbst  „ counterpoints  =  Bettdecken,  zu  Sh.'s  Zeit  aus  täftenen 
Stoffen  kunstreich  zusammengesetzt  und  gestickt,  werden  auch  sonst  neben 
arras  =  gestickten  oder  gewirkten  Tapeten,  zu  den  Kostbarkeiten  eines 
Hausrathes  gerechnet."  — 

Hans  Jacob  Wurmsser  von  Vendenheim  —  der  1610  mit  Herzog 
Ludwig  Friedrich  von  Wirtemberg  in  England,  erzählt  (Rye,  p.  62): 
(in  Ware,  8  miles  from  London):  „Je  fus  couche  dans  ung  lict  de  plume 
de  eigne  qui  avoit  huict  pieds  de  largeur."  Er  logirte  im  „Hirsch"  (Stag.). 
Mr.  Rye  bemerkt  hierzu:  „Perhaps  the  earliest  recorded  mention  of  this 
celebrated  „piece  of  furniture"  is  contained  in  the  Poetical  Itinerary  of  the 
Prince  Ludwig,  of  Anhalt-Köthen,  who  visited  this  country  in  1696,  a  period 
anterior,  by  five  years,  to  Shakespeare's  „Twelfth  Night",  in  which  the 
well-known  allusion  (act  III,  2)  occurs. 

John  Taylor  fthe  water  poet)  bemerkt  in  seiner:  „Reise  von 
London  nach  Hamburg  im  Jahre  1616":  „Wir  logirten  in  Rodonburg 
(Rodenberg  in  Hessen)  in  einem  stattlichen  Gasthause,  wo  der  Wirth,  die 
Wirthin,  Gäste,  Kühe,  Pferde,  Schweine,  Alles  in  demselben  Zimmer  lag; 
doch  ich  muss  gestehen,  dass  ihre  Betten  sehr  gut  sind,  und  ihr  Linnenzeug 
erfreulich;  doch  in  jenen  Gegenden  bedient  man  sich  nicht  der  Bettdecken, 
wollener  Decken  und  leinener  Betttücher,  sondern  man  hat  ein  gutes 
Federbett  zu  unterst,  mit  klaren  Bezügen  und  Kopfkissen,  und  ein 
anderes  Federbett  zu  oberst  mit  einem  schönen  Bezug  über  Allem."  — 

Federbetten    sind    in    Deutschland    uralt:    Vgl.   Götzinger,    Real- 
lexicon,   s.  v.  Lagerstätten.      „In    den    ältesten   Stückverzeichnissen    der 
Wirthschaftshöfe  Karls  des  Grossen  werden  bereits  „mit  Linnen  bezogene 
Federbetten"  erwähnt." 
Im  Parcival  552,  9  ff. 

„Einez  was  ein  pflumit  (plumeau), 
Des  zieche  ein  grüener  samit; 
Des  nicht  von  der  hohen  art: 
Ez  was  ein  sanüt  pastart. 


so  well  were  they  contented,  [and  with  such  base  kind  of  furniture:  which 
also  in  not  verie  much  amended  as  yet  in  some  parts  of  Bedfordshire ,  and 
elsewhere  further  off  from  our  southerne  parts].  Pillows  (said  they) 
were  thought  meet.  onelie  for  women  in  childbed.  As  for  seruants, 
if  they  had  anie  sheet  aboue  them,  it  was  well,  for  seldome  had  they  anie 
vnder  their  bodies,  to  keepe  them  from  the  pricking  straws  that  ran  oft 
through  the  canuas  [of  the  pallet,]  and  rased  their  hardened  hides." 
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Ein  kulter  wart  des  bettes  dach, 

Nicht  wan  durch  gäwäns  gemach, 

Mit  einem  pfellel,  sunder  golt, 

Verre  in  Leidenschaft  geholt,  (orientalisch?) 

Gesteppet  üf  palmät. 

Darüber  zoch  man  linde  wät, 

Zwei  lilachen  snevar."  — 

lieber  das  Bett  des  Lord  Leicester  wird  im  Kenilworth  Inventory 
(A.  D.  1584)  gesagt: 

„A  bedsted  of  wallnut-tree,  toppe  fashion,  the  pillers  redd  and  varnished, 
the  ceelor,  tester,  and  single  vallance  of  crimson  sattin,  paned  with  a  broad 
border  of  bone  lace  of  golde  and  silver.  The  tester  richlie  embrothered 
with  my  Lo.  armes  in  a  garland  of  hoppes,  roses,  and  pomegranetts,  and 
lyned  with  buckerom,  Fyve  curteins  of  crimson  sattin  to  the  same  bedsted, 
striped  downe  with  a  bone  lace  of  gold  and  silver,  garnished  with  buttons 
and  loops  of  crimson  silk  and  golde,  containing  XIII j  breadths  of  satin, 
and  one  yarde  II j  quarters  deepe.  The  celor,  vallance,  and  curteins  lyned 
crymson  taffata  sarsenet. 

A  crymson  sattin  counterpointe,  quilted  and  embr.  with  a  golde  twiste 
and  lyned  with  redd  sarsenet,  being  in  length  II j  yards  good,  and  in 
breadth  IIj  scant. 

A  chaise  of  crymson  sattin,  suteable. 

A  fayre  quilte  of  crymson  sattin,  Vj  breadths,  IIj  yardes  3  quarters 
naile  deepe,  all  lozenged  over  v/ith  silver  twiste,  in  the  midst  a  cinquefoile 
within  a  garland  of  ragged  staves,  fringed  rounde  aboute  with  a  small 
fringe  of  crymson  silke,  lyned  troughe  with  white  fustian. 

Fyve  plumes  of  coolered  feathers,  garnished  with  bone  lace  and  spangells 
of  goulde  and  silver,  standing  in  cups*  knitt  all  over  with  goulde,  silver, 
and  crymson  silk. 

A  carpett  for  a  cupboarde  of  crymson  sattin,  embrothered  with  a  border 
of  goulde  twiste,  about  IIj  parts  of  it  fringed  with  silk  and  goulde,  lyned 
with  bridges  (Bruges)  sattin,   in  length  Ij  yards,  and  Ij  bredths  of  sattin. 

(There  were  eleven  down  beds  and  ninety  feather  beds,  besides  thirty- 
seven  mattresses.) 

„Es  war  in  Wahr  ein  Bett' 

An  weitem  räume,  das  auch  vier  par  leute  hett' 

In  sich  geruhiglich  beysammen  lassen  liegen, 

Das  keines  sich  genau  ans  andre  durfte  schmiegen." 

„Good  engravings  of  the  bedstead  will  be  found  in  Clutterbuck's 
„llertfordshire",  and  in  Shaw's  „Specimens  of  Ancient  furniture." 
Its  date  is  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  its  dimensions  are  10  ft.  9  in. 
in  length,  10  ft.  9  in.  in  width,  and  7  ft.  6V2  in-  in  height.  In  September, 
1864,  this  famous  Shakespearean  bed  was  sold  by  auction,  and 
purchased  for  100  guineas,  for  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  and  is  now,  we 
believe,  at  Gad's  Hill,  a  famous  Shakespearean  locality." 

Paul  Hentzner  (Rye,  p.  200)  hebt  bei  Schilderung  von  Windsor- 
Castle  hervor:  „Queen  Elizabeth's  bed-chamber,  where  is  a  table  of  red 
marble  with  streaks;  a  gallery  everywhere  ornamented  with  emblems  and 
figures  impressed  in  plaster;  a  Chamber  in  which  are  the  royal  beds  of 
Henry  VII   and    his  queen,    of  Edward  VI,    of  Henry  VIII,   and  of  Anne 

*  „Probably  on  the  centre  and  four  corners  of  the  bedstead.  Four 
bears  and  ragged  staves  occupied  a  similar  position  on  another  of  these 
sumptuous  pieces  of  furniture."     (Walter  Scott.) 
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Boleyn,  —  all  of  them  eleven  feet  Square  and  furnished  with  hangings 
jsrlittering  with  gold  and  silver;  Queen  Elizabeth's  bed,  with  curious 
coverings  of  embroidery,  but  not  quite  so  long  or  large  as  the 
others;  a  piece  of  tapestry,  in  which  is  represented  Clovis,  King  of 
France,  with  an  angel  presenting  to  him  the  fleur-de-lis  to  be  borne  in 
his  arms;  .  .  .  We  were  shown  here  among  other  things  .  .  .  a  cushion 
most  curiously  wrought  by  Queen  Elizabeth's  own  hand."^ 

Paul  Hentzner  bemerkt  ferner  über  the  English:  ,,their  beds  are 
covered  with  tapestry,  even  those  of  the  farmers." 

Mr.  Rye,  Introduction ,  XLI,  theilt  mit  aus  dem  Berichte  des  Lord 
of  Gruthuyse  (Louis  de  Brudges),  a  nobleman  of  Burgundy,  welcher  im 
September  1472  nach  England  kam  „on  a  special  mission  from  Charles 
Duke  of  Burgundy  to  Edward  the  Pourth".  Derselbe  spricht  von  den 
Zimmern  der  Königin  [Elizabeth  Woodville] ,  von  three  Chaumbres  of 
Pleasance,  all  hanged  with  whyte  sylke  and  lynnen  clothe,  and  all  the 
floures  couered  with  carpettes.  *  There  was  ordeined  a  Bed  de  for  hym 
seine,  of  as  good  doune  as  could  be  gotten,  the  Shetes  of  Raynys  [Rennes], 
also  fyne  fustyans;  **  the  Counter-poynte  clothe  of  golde,  furred  with  armyn 
the  testor  and  the  celer  also  shyninge  clothe  of  golde,  the  Curteyns  of 
whyte  sarsenette;  as  for  his  hedde  sute  and  pillowes,  [they]  were  of  the 
Quenes  owen  ordonnance.  Item,  [in]  the  I j  de  Chambre  was  a  other  of 
astate,  the  whiche  was  all  whyte.  And  in  the  same  chambre  was  made  a 
Couche  with  fether  beddes,  hanged  with  a  tente,  knytt  lyke  a  nette, 
and  there  was  a  cuppborde."  — 

„Harrison,  in  his  „Description  of  Britain",  speaks  of  the  vastim- 
provement  which  was  observable  in  his  time  in  the  homes  of  the  middle 
classes.  He  was  especially  astonished  at  the  luxurious  ,,lodging"  which 
commerce  placed  within  the  means  of  the  people:  „We  ourselves",  says  he, 
„have  lain  füll  oft  upon  straw  pallets  covered  onlie  with  a  sheet,  or  rough 
mats,  and    a  good  round    log  under  our  head  instead  of  a  bolster".***     A 


*  Dies  finden  wir  eben  nur  in  Schlössern,  denn  sonst  sind  die  carpets 
ausschliesslich  Bedeckungen  der  Möbel,  wie  wir  entsprechenden  Ortes 
bemerkt  haben. 

**  Fustian,  ein  grober  Stoff.  Nach  Fairholt,  Costume  in 
England,  „The  Cistercians  were  forbidden  to  wear  their  chasubles 
made  of  anything  but  linen  or  fustian."  So  heisst  es  bei  Middleton 
(Gifford,  B.  Jons.  Sil  Wom.)  „I  gave  the  barber  a  fustian  suit, 
and  twice  redeemed  his  cittern."  —  In  „Our  English  Home"  (p.  118) 
wird  gleichfalls  fustian  erwähnt,  und  zwar  bei  Schilderung  des  Bettes 
von  Philippa  von  Hainault,  qneen  of  Edward  III:  „This  suraptuous 
bed,  which  had  eraployed  the  royal  tapisers  for  months,  cost  upwards  of 
five  hundred  pounds,  a  sum  equivalent  to  eight  thousand  pounds  of  our 
currency.  The  sheets  of  the  state  bed  were  of  lawn,  the  blankets  of 
Naples  fustian,  and  the  head  sheet  of  the  finest  cloth  of  reynes."  — 
„Fustian,  a  kind  of  coarse  cloth.  In  early  use.  Also  fustian,  Chaucer 
C.  T.  75.  —  Introduced  into  French  in  the  middle  ages,  through  Genoese 
commerce,  from  Ital.  fnstagno  (Brächet)."     (Skeat.) 

***  Wir  erinnern  hierbei  daran,  dassHarrison  sich  als  ein  Mann  von 
nicht  bedeutendem  Einkommen  bezeichnet,  p.  159  (ed.  Furnivall):  „and  herof 
we  make  three  hogges-heads  of  good  beere,  such  (I  meane)  as  is  meet  for 
poore  men  as  I  am,  to  liuve  withall,  whose  small  maintenance 
(for  what  is  fortie  pound  a  yeare,  Computatis  computandis,  able  to 
performe?)  may  endure  no  deeper  cut  . 
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feather-bed  was  no  longer  a  palace  luxury:  it  was  often  a  marriage  gift 
.  .  .  The  best  bed  in  the  great  Chamber  was  generally  „a  brissei  tick* 
filled  with  feathers;  and  tradesmen  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James, 
often  had  two  or  three  feather-beds  in  their  household. 

A  ponderous  four-post  bedstead  of  ample  dimensions  was  the  soleran 
glory  of  a  Tudor  Chamber.  Its  massive  pillars,  bulging  out  in  knobs  of 
the  riebest  carving,  sometimes  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  towered  to 
the  ceiling,  and  bore  a  prodigious  weight  of  selours,  testers,  vallances, 
and  hangings,  which  cast  gloom  and  shadow  thick  upon  the  bed:  the  top 
of  each  post  was  ornamented  with  a  Cupid,  the  arms  of  the  owner*  in 
metal-work,  or  with  gilded  vanes."  (Our  E.  Home,  172)  ib.,  p.  173.  „The 
counterpoints  of  the  Tudor  age  were  of  great  variety  in  their  adornraent. 
We  read  of  „counterpoyntes  of  scarlett,  furred  yv^  fethers."  —  (M.  S. 
Harl.  I,  419,  fol.  396.)  A  counterpoint  „of  fine  diaper  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
garnished  rounde  aboute  wt  a  narrowe  pasamayne  of  Venice  gold  and 
silver."  ib.  — 

Auch  Wärmflaschen  für  das  Bett  werden  erwähnt: 
„And  knew  the  way  to  his  own  bed,  without 
Borrowing  her  warming-pan."  (The  New  Inn  V,  1.) 

Item  in  the  three  Chambre  was  ordeined  a  Bayne  [Bath]  or  Ij,  which 
were  couered  with  tentes  of  white  clothe  .  .  .  And  when  they  had  ben  in 
theire  Baynes  as  longe  as  was  there  pleasur,  they  had  grene  gynger,  divers 
cyrppes,  comfyttes,  and  ipocras,  and  theu  they  wente  to  bedde." 

Im  Schlafzimmer  von  Lord  und  Lady  hat  der  Page  für  die  „Morgen- 
schuhe" (the  Slippers)  zu  sorgen:  Page  sein,  heisst  geradezu:  to  be  sworn 
to  the  Slippers  (to  the  pantofle**). 

Ein  wie  ausgelassenes  Leben  übrigens  die  Pagen  in  grossen  Häusern 
Englands  führten,  wird  illustrirt  durch  Stellen  wie  die  folgende:  Page.  „The 
gentlewomen  at  mylady's  mansion  play  with  me,  and  throw  me  on  the  bed, 
and  carry  me  to  mylady:  and  she  kisses  me  with  her  oil'd  face,  and  puts  a 
peruke  on  my  head;  and  asks  me  an  I  will  wear  her  gown?  and  I  say  no." 
(Ben  Jons.  Sil.  Wom.  I,  1.) 

Treten  wir  nunmehr  aus  den  Innern  Wohnräumen  auf  die, 
ausserhalb  derselben,  nach  dem  Hofe  zu  entlang  laufenden 
Galerien: 

Die  Wohnzimmer  nämlich  öffnen  sich  nach  dem  Innern  Hofe 
(yard,  court)  auf  die  (xallerie  (lobby)***. 


*  Dass  nur  der  Gentleman  „arms",  ein  Wappen,  führen  durfte,  haben 
wir  S.  25  erörtert. 

**  Ere  I  was 

Sworn  to  the  pantofle. 

(Massinger,  Unnat.  Comb.  III,  2.) 
„As  your  page, 
I  can  wait  on  your  trencher,  fill  your  wine, 
Carry  your  pantofles,  and  be  sometimes  bless'd, 
In  all  humility,  to  touch  your  feet.*' 

(Beaum.  Flet.  Span.  Cur.  IV,  1.) 

***  Hamlet  II,  2,  „he  walks  for  hours  together,  Here  in  the  lobby.*' 

Von  den  Shakcspeare-Erklärern  ist  B.  Tschischwitz  (Shakspere's  Hamlet, 

Halle,  1869)  der  einzige,  der  erläutert,  wesshalb  Hamlet  gerade  in  der  lobby 

zu  lesen  pflegt.     „Lobby,  mlat.  lobia,  laubia,  lobium",  porticus  operta 
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Wir  betreten  die  Galerie  (welche  AI.  Schmidt,  Sh.  Lex,  bezeichnet 
als  „a  kind  of  walk  along  the  Üoor  of  a  house''):  dieselbe  ist  allerdings  ein 
langgestreckter,  meist  nach  dem  Hofe  zu  offener  Saal  oder  Gang:  so  spielt 
auch  B.  Jonson's  Sil.  Wom.  IV,  2:  in  a  long  open  gallery:* 

„Your  gallerie** 
Have  we  pass'd  through,  not  without  much  content 
In  many  singularities  (Paritäten j,  but  we  saw  not 
^    The  statue  of  her  mother." 

(Shak.  Winter's  Tale  V,  3.) 

ad  spatiandum  idonea,  aedibus  adjuncta.  Ducange,  vom  ahd. 
laubä,  laubja,  nhd.  Laube,  die  Vorhalle  der  Häuser  in  vielen  älteren 
deutschen  Städten;  in  Schlesien:  Lobe.  S.  Müller,  Etym,  Wtbch.  d.  Engl. 
Sprache  II,  p.  41. 

Von  der  gallery  zu  unterscheiden  ist  der  Hausflur  (passage):  „The 
Passage  leading  to  Volpone's  Chamber"  (B.  J.  The  Fox  III,  3). 

Vgl.  S.  10  unserer  Darstellung. 

*  Dass  die  Begriffe  Galerie  und  Lobby  (loggia)  sich  nicht  streng 
schieden,  zeigt  z.  B.  eine  Stelle  in  BenvenutoCellini's  Selbstbiographie 
(III,  9j:  „Als  ich  bei  König  Franz  (I.)  anfragen  Hess,  wo  er  den  Jupiter 
zu  sehen  verlange,  war  Madame  d'Estampes  (Cellini's  Feindin)  gegenwärtig 
und  sagte,  es  sei  kein  geschickterer  Ort,  um  ihn  aufzustellen,  als  in  seiner 
schönen  Galerie.  Das  war,  wie  wir  in  Toskana  sagen  würden,  eine 
Loge  (loggia),  oder  vielmehr  ein  Gang;  denn  wir  nennen  loggia  die 
Zimmer,  die  von  einer  Seite  offen  sind.  Es  war  aber  dieses  Zimmer 
(in  Foutainebleau)  mehr  als  hundert  Schritte  lang  und  ausserordentlich  reicli 
verziert  mit  Malereien  von  der  Hand  des  trefflichen  ßosso."  —  Nach  jener 
Stelle  bei  Benvcnuto  Cellini  erklärt  es  sich  auch,  dass  die  Zimmer  (oder 
statt  derselben  eine  grosse  Halle)  mit  der  Galerie  ein  Ganzes  bilden. 
John  Evelyn  sagt  (im  Jahre  1644)  vom  Kapitol  zu  Eom:  „Above,  in  the 
lobby  are  mserted  into  the  wall  those  ancient  laws  •  .  .  In  the  great 
Hall  are  excellent  paintings.  In  a  Gallery  adjoining  are  the  names 
of  .  .  .  In  a  little  Lobby  before*  the  Chapell  is  the  statue."  —  (Einen  solchen 
ruudbogigen,  nach  dem  Hofe  zu  offenen  Gang  (Flur)  zeigt  z.  B.  das  alte 
Schloss  zu  Wittenberg  (jetzt  eine  Kaserne). 

Die  Gallery  also  ist  nicht  immer  „open".  Vgl.  Nares:  Carol-window. 
A  bow-window.  „In  1572,  the  Carpenter's  Company  of  the  city  of 
London  ordered  a  „caroll-window"  to  be  made  in  the  place  where  the 
Window  now  standeth  in  the  gallerie/' 

„Do  you  observe  this  gallery,  or  rather  lobby  indeed?  Here  are  a 
couple  of  studies,  at  each  end  one."     (The  Sil.  Wom.  IV,  2.) 

**  Shak.  Henry  VIII,  V,  1 :  A  Gallery  in  the  Palace.  Nicht  bloss 
in  Schlössern.  —  Samuel  Pepys  (Diary),  July  16^^  (1665):  „And  having 
trimmed  myself,  down  to  Mr.  Carteret;  and  we  walked  in  the  Gallery 
an  hour  or  two,  it  being  a  most  noble  and  pretty  house."  —  La  Galerie 
des  Gobelins,  visitee  par  Colbert  (Lacroix,  Usage  et  Costumes,  XVII^e 
Siecle,  p.  293),  zeigt  einen  langen  schmalen  Saal,  mit  vielen  grossen  Fenstern, 
vor  deren  Pfeilern  Statuen  aufgestellt  sind. 


*  Als  eine  solche  little  lobby  before  the  house  würde  man  z.  B.  jenen 
kleinen  Vorbau  vor  dem  Ptathhause  zu  Co  In  a./Rh.  bezeichnen. 
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Skeat.  E.  D.  „Gallery,  a  balcony,  long  covered  passage  ,The  long 
galleries';  Surrey,  trad.  of  Virgirs  Aeneid.  —  Low  Lat.  galeria,  a  long 
portico,  gallery;  Ducange". 

Ib.  „Lobby,  a  small  hall,  waiting-room,  passage". 

Kunstsammlungen  waren  in  London  bereits  hier  und  da  zu  finden. 
So  schreibt  Evelyn,  8  May  1654:  „I  also  call'd  at  Mr.  Ducie's,  who 
has  indeede  a  rare  collection  of  the  best  masters,  and  one  of  the  largest 
stories  of  H.  Holbein."  —  Derselbe,  April  1655:  I  went  to  Alburie  to  visit 
Mr.  Howard,  who  had  begun  to  build  and  alter  the  gardens  much.  He 
shew'd  me  many  rare  pictures,  particularly  the  Moore  on  horseback; 
Erasmus,  as  big  as  the  life,  by  Holbein;  a  Madona  in  miniature,  by 
Oliver;  but  above  all  the  Skull  carv'd  in  wood  by  Albert  Durer,  for 
which  his  father  was  offer'd  100  £,;  also  Albert's  head  by  him  seife; 
with  divers  rare  achates,  intalias,  and  other  curiosities."* 

Derselbe  Evelyn,  der  10  Jahre  lang  Europa  bereiste,  spricht  1.  April  1644 
von  dem  fine  Palace  of  Luxemburge  (in  Paris):  „The  Gallery  is  of  the 
painting  of  Rubens,  being  the  history  of  the  Foundress  life,  rarely  designed; 
at  the  end  of  it  is  the  Duke  of  Orleans's  Library,  well  farnished  with 
excellent  bookes,  all  bound  in  maroquin  and  gilded,  the  valans  (Franzen) 
of  the  shelves  being  of  greene  velvet  fring'd  with  gold."  —  Li  die  Galerie 
konnte  man  sich  wohl  —  bei  grossen  Gesellschaften  —  ungestört  zurück- 
ziehen. „After  dinner,  Lord  Hunsdon  drew  him  into  a  quiet  gallery 
to  hear  the  Queen  (Elizabeth)  play  upon  the  virginals,"    (ßye,  p.  262.) 

Derselbe  Evelyn,  1.  Aug.  1652:  „Game  of  Jerome  Lennier  of  Green- 
wich,  a  man  skill'd  in  painting  and  musiq.  I  went  to  see  his  collection  of 
pictures,  especially  those  of  Julio  Romano**,  which  surely  had  been 
the  King's,  and  an  Egyptian  figure,  etc.  There  were  also  excellent  things 
of  Polydore,  Guido,  Raphael,  Tintoret,  etc.  Lennier  had  been  a  domestic 
of  Qu.  Elizabeth,  and  shew'd  me  her  head,  an  intaglia  in  rare  sardonyx, 
cut  by  a  famous  Italian,  which  he  assur'd  me  was   exceeding  like  her."*** 


*  Vgl.  S.  31  unserer  Darstellung. 

**  Ben  Jonson  scheint  den  berühmten  Julio  Romano  als  Gipfel  der 
modernen  Malerei  zu  betrachten. 

***  Holländer  wurden  auch  in  England  mit  Recht  als  die  besten  Portrait- 
maler  angesehen.  So  lässt  Sam.  Pepys  von  Franz  Haies  (Hals)  seine 
Gattin  malen.  Darüber  bemerkt  Pepys  in  seinem  mit  acht  niederländischer 
Genauigkeit  gefülirten  „Diary":  „March  15*^  1666.  To  Haies,  where 
I  met  my  wife  and  people;  and  do  find  the  picture,  above  all  things,  a  most 
pretty  picture,  and  mighty  like  my  wife;  and  I  asked  him  his  price:  he 
says  14  £,  and,  the  truth  is,  I  think  he  does  deserve  it."  — 

„17tii.  To  Haies,  and  paid  him  14  £  for  the  picture,  and  1  £  55.  for 
the  frame.  This  day  I  began  to  sit,  and  he  will  make  me,  I  think,  a  very 
fine  picture.  He  promises,  it  shall  be  as  good  as  my  wife's,  and  1  sit  to 
have  it  füll  of  shadows,  and  do  almost  break  ray  neck  looking  over 
my  Shoulder  to  make  the  posture  for  him  to  worke  by."  —  Gemeint  ist 
hier  Franz  Hals  der  Jüngere.  („Geb.  zwischen  1617  und  1623  zu 
Haarlem,  wo  er  nach  den  Daten  auf  seinen  Bildern  seit  1637  thätig  war. 


Garderoben -Zimmer. 

„Poor  I  am  stale,  a  garment  out  of  fashion; 

And,  for  I  am  richer  than  to  hang  by  the  walls, 

I  must  be  ripp'd:"  —       sagt  Imogen,  Cymbeline  111,4. 

„Ich  Aermste  bin  unschmuck,  ein  Kleid  nicht  modisch, 
Und  weil  zu  reich  (kostbar)  ich  bin,  im  Schrank  zu  hängen, 
Muss  ich  zerschnitten  sein."* 

„Kleider  wurden  vormals  nicht,  wie  jetzt,  aus  werthlosera  Stoff  gemacht, 
und,  wenn  sie  abgetragen  oder  aus  der  Mode  gekommen  waren,  nicht  weg- 
geschenkt, sondern  man  hängte  sie  an  hölzernen  Pflöcken  in  eigens  dazu 
bestimmten  Zimmern  auf;  die  aus  reicherem  Stoffe  wurden  gelegentlich  zu 
häuslichem  Gebrauche  aufgetrennt  (zerschnitten,  ripped),  während  man  die 
minder  kostbaren  an  den  Wänden  hängen  Hess,  bis  Zeit  und  Motten  verzehrt 
hatten,  was  der  Stolz  Dienern  und  armen  Verwandten  zu  tragen  nicht 
gönnte;  es  war  nicht  Sitte: 

Comitem  horridulum  trita  donare  lacerna. 

Königin  Elisabeth  hinterliess  dreitausend  Anzüge;  Steevens  sah 
einmal  in  Suffolk  eine  solche  Kleidersammlung  von  anderthalb  Jahrhunderten. 
In  der  Garderobe  von  Covent  -  Garden  befindet  sich  noch  ein  reicher 
Kleidervorrath,  welcher  einst  Jakob  I.  gehörte."  AI.  Schmidt,  Sacherkl. 
Anm.  S.  421.     (Danzig,  1842.  —  Ein  sehr  nützliches  Buch!) 

Im  Garderoben-Zimmer  werden  auch  die  Arras,  Hangings,  auf- 
bewahrt. 

„The  wardrobe  at  Hampton -Court  contained  five  hundred  pieces  of 
hangings,  which  embraeed  a  vast  ränge  of  subjects,  and  familiarized  the 
most  notable  events  of  history.**  (Our  E    Home.) 


Daselbst  1669  noch  am  Leben.  Schüler  seines  Vaters  Franz  Hals." 
(Königl.  Museen  zu  Berlin,  von  Julius  Meyer,  Berlin  1883,  p.  198.)  — 
Franz  Hals,  Vater  und  Sohn,  pflegen  Portraits  zu  malen,  aus  deren  Zügen 
man  alle  Härten  oder  alle  Scheusslichkeiten  des  30 jährigen  Krieges  abzulesen 
glaubt.  Ist  es  unrichtig,  dass  das  menschliche  Antlitz,  zumal  in  den 
letzten,  den  geistigen  Boden  der  Menschheit  in  allen  Tiefen 
aufwühlenden  Jahrhunderten,  sich  wesentlich  modificirt  hat? 
Das  spitzbärtige  Stiletto- Bart -Gesicht  im  Anfange  des  17.  Jahrhunderts, 
gleich  kriegerisch,  ob  es  Hugo  Grotius  oder  einen  rohen  Soldaten  vorstellt, 
wie  weicht  es  ab  von  den  hofmännischen  Zügen  am  Ende  desselben  Jahr- 
hunderts, welche  die  Allongen -Perrücke  weichlich  erdrücken  zu  wollen 
scheint! 

*  „Eine  Herzogin  von  Braunschweig-Lüneburg ,  die  in  grosse  Armut 
geraten,  will  einen  weiten  Perlenrock  verkaufen  und  schreibt  in  dem  be- 
treffenden Briefe:  „Er  hat  600  Lot  Perlen,  ist  schön  gemacht,  und  wäre 
schade,  dass  er  zerschnitten  werden  sollte,  kostet  mich  selber  600  Thaler," 
„Fürstenleben  im  16.  Jahrhundert"  in  Alb.  Kichter,  Bilder  aus 
der  Deutschen  Kulturgeschichte,  Leipzig  1882,  Bd.  2,  182.  — 

**  Man  erinnert  sich,  dass  B.  Jonson  die  Arras  nennt  „tailors'  libraries" 
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Imogen's  Schlafzimmer. 

Cymbeline  II,  2.  A  Bedcharaber;  in  one  part  of  it  a  Trunk* 
Imogen  reading  in  her  bed;  a  Lady  attending. 

Die  letztere  erhält  die  Weisung:  to  bed. 
„Take  not  away  the  taper,  leave  it  burning."     (exit  Lady). 

Nun  steigt  Jachimo  aus  der  Truhe  hervor  (comes  from  the  trunk); 
er  betrachtet  die  Schlafende. 

„'Tis  her  breathing  that  Perfuraes  the  Chamber  thus"  (das  Schlafzimmer 
also  war  parfümirt).  —  But  my  design !  To  note  the  Chamber,  I  will  write 
all  down:  — 

„Such  and  such  pictures;  there  the  window;  — 

The  adornment  such  of  her  bed;  the  arras,  figures, 

Why,  such,  and  such;  —  and  the  contents  o'  the  stoiy."  — 

„Die  gewirkten  Wandteppiche  und  die  Figuren  darauf  —  so  und  so  — 
notirt  er  sich  dann,  und  zugleich  die  Geschichte,  welche  darauf  dar- 
gestellt ist  (the  Contents  o'  the  story).  —  Aus  A.  2,  Sc.  4  erhellt,  dass  die 
Begegnung  der  Cleopatra  und  des  Antonius  auf  dem  Flusse  Cydnus  auf  den 
Tapeten  dargestellt  war,  wie  solche  mythologische  Gegenstände  zu  Shake- 
speare's  Zeit  voVzugsweise   auf  den   gewirkten  Tapeten  angebracht  waren." 

(Delius.) 

Jach.    „First,  her  bedchamber;  it  was  hang'd 

With  tapestry  of  silk  and  silver-,  the  story 
Proud  Cleopatra,  when  she  met  her  Koman, 
And  Cydnus  swell'd  above  the  banks,  or  for 
The  press  of  boats,  or  pride:  a  piece  of  work 
So  bravely  done,  so  rieh,  that  it  did  strive 
In  workmanship,  and  value;  which  1  wouder'd 
Could  be  so  rarely  and  exactly  wrought, 
Since  the  true  life  on't  was  — 

Jach.  „I'l^®  chimney 

Is  south  the  Chamber;  and  the  chimney-piece, 
Chaste  Dian,  bathing:  never  saw  I  figures 
So  likely  to  report  themselves;  the  cutter 
Was  another  nature,  dumb;  outwent  her, 
Motion  and  breath  left  ouf  — 

(Die  Decke) 
„The  roof  o'  the  Chamber 
With  golden  cherubins  is  fretted:  her  andirons  = 
(I  had  forgot  them)  were  two  winking  Cupids 
Of  silver,  each  on  one  foot  standing,  nicely 
Depending  on  their  brands." 


*  Hertzberg  (Schlegel-Tieck) :    „Ein  „Koffer"  (richtiger  eine  Truhe) 
steht  in  einer  Ecke." 
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Tarn.  ShrewIY,  l: 

,.Last  niirht  she  slept  not,  nor  to-night  she  shall  not: 

As  willi  tbe  meat,  some  undrsen'ed  fault 

ril  find  about  tlie  making  of  the  bed; 

And  here  TU  fling  the  pillow,  tbere  tho  b  ölst  er, 

This  way  the  coverlet,  another  way  the  sheets:"  — 

Die  Offices  (Eäume  für  die  Dienerschaft  und  für  Lebens- 
mittel). 

„0!  what?  — 
With  all  good  speed  at  Plashy  visit  me. 
Alack!  and  what  shall  good  old  York  there  see, 
But  empty  lodgings  and  unfurnish'd  walls, 
Unpeopled  offices*,  untrodden  stones?" 

(King  Rieh.  II,  1,2.) 

„Offices  sind  die  Räume  für  die  Dienerschaft,  für  die  Aufbewahrung 
der  Lebensmittel  und  Getränke,  sowie  für  die  Zurichtung  der  Speisen, 
insofern  das  nicht  in  der  Küche  geshah."  (Delius. )  —  „Die  offices  (von 
Schlegel  mit  „Hallen"  übersetzt)  der  alten  englischen  Wohnhäuser  waren 
Vorrathskanimern  für  Brod,  Wein,  Ale  und  sonstige  Bedürfnisse  der  Küche. 
Sie  befanden  sich  stets  innerhalb  des  Hauses,  im  Erdgeschoss  (denn  Keller 
gab  es  bis  zur  Zeit  Karls  I.  nicht**)  und  nahe  an  einander.  Bei  grossen 
Festlichkeiten  wurden  bisweilen  alle  diese  offices  geölfnet,  und  es  fand 
dann  für  alle,  die  sich  nur  einstellen  wollten,  eine  unbegrenzte  Freiheit 
statt,  nach  Herzenslust  zu  essen  und  zu  trinken."  (Alex.  Schmidt, 
Sacherklärende  Anmerkungen  zu  Shakespeare's  Dramen,  S.  11, 
Danzig,  1842.)  Man  vergleiche  Our  EnglishHome,  p.  153:  „Allst  of 
the  glass  belonging  to  Henry  VIII  has  been  preserved;  it  is  curious  and 
abundant.  Flagons,  goblets,  standing-cups  ect  .  ,  ,  were  in  the  royal 
glass-house  at  Westminster  (M.  S.  Harl.  143—150).  Glass  bottles  were 
at  this  period  more  generally  introduced,  and  for  their  better  preser- 
vation  the  cellaret  was  invented." 

Die  offices  —  als  Zubehör  der  Häuser  —  erwähnt  auch  Harrison, 
The  Description  of  England,  II,  XII,  p.  238:  „The  ancient  manours  and 
houses  of  our  gentlemen  are  yet,  and  for  the  most  part,  of  streng  timber 
[in  framing  whereof  our  carpenters  haue  beene  and  are  worthilie  preferred 
before  those  of  like  science  among  all  other  nations].  Howheit  such  as  be 
latelie  builded,  are  comraonlie  either  of  bricke  or  hard  stone  [or  both]; 
their  roomes  large  and  comelie,  and  houses  of  office  further  distant  from 
their  lodgings." 


*  „Office,  a  room  or  apartment  intended  for  particular  duties 
attached  to  the  service  of  a  house:  unpeopled  offices  R.  2,  1,  2  draw  anew 
the  model  in  fewer  offices,  H.  4  B.  1,3  when  all  our  offices  have 
been  oppressed  with  riotous  feeders,  Tim.  II,  2,  sent  forth  great  largess  to 
jour  Offices  Mcb.  II,  1;  all  offices  are  open  Oth.  11,2/'     (Alex   Schmidt.) 

**  Dieser  Behauptung  stehen  entgegen  die  Ausführungen  bei  Harrison. 
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Werfen  wir  noch  einen  Blick  in  einzelne  Räume  und  Neben- 
räume des  Wohnhauses: 

1)  Die  Spinnstube.* 

Heller  Rundgesang  (catch**)  schallt  aus  der  Spinnstube,  wo  die 
Mägde  unter  Aufsicht  der  „Amme",  der  Nurse,  ihrer  auch  von  Fürstinnen 
gepflegten  Arbeit  obliegen,  emsig,  unverwandt;  denn  das  Gesinde,  dessen 
Behandlung  der  Discretion  der  Herrschaft  überlassen  ist,  steht,  wie  die 
Mägde  der  tugendsamen  Dame  Custance,  stets  unter  der  Furcht  strenger 
Züchtigung  von  zarter  Hand:*** 


*  Cf.  Die  Spinnstube. 
„Duke.     0  fellow!    come,  the  song  we  had  last  night.  — 
Mark  it,  Cesario;  it  is  old,  and  piain: 
The  spinsters*  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun, 
And  the  free**  maids,  that  weave  their  thread 

with  bones***, 
Do  use  to  chant  it:  it  is  silly  sooth, 
And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love. 
Like  the  old  age." 

Twelfth-Night:  Or,  What  You  Will  II,  4. 

**  „Sir  Toby  Belch  (Shak.  Twelfth  N.  II,  3)  talks  of  a  catch,  a  song 
sung  in  succession  which  should  draw  three  souls  out  of  one  weaver.  — 
„He  (the  parson)  got  his  cold  by  sitting  up  late,  and  singing  catches 
with  cloth-workers. "  (B.Jons.  Epicoene  111,4.)  Und  Lady  Percy  sagt: 
„I  will  not  sing".  Hotspur.  „'Tis  the  next  way  to  turn  tailor."  (King 
H.  IV,  3,  1.) 

***  Davon  weiss  Tibet  Talk  apace,  die  Schwätzerin,  zu  klagen, 
obgleich  sie  daran  gewöhnt  sei  (the  worste  is  but  a  curried  cote,  Tut  I  am 
used  therto,  I  care  not  a  grote).  —  In  Thomas  Tusser's  (1523—1580) 
Gedicht  über  den  Landbau  „Poem  on  Husbandry",  wo  die  Beschäftigung 
für  die  einzelnen  Stunden  in  einem  Farmhouse  geschildert  wird,  wird  den 
Mägden  zugerufen: 

„Fast  five  o'clock,  hillo!    maid  sleeping  beware, 
Lest  quickly  your  mistress  uncover  you  bare: 
Maids  up,  I  beseech  ye. 
Lest  mistress  do  breach  ye!" 

Viele  Stellen  bei  Shakespeare  belegen  die  gleiche  Behandlung  der 
Dienerschaft  seitens  der  Herrschaft.  Vgl.  auch  p.  23  unserer  Darstellung: 
to  impress  glaziers  for  the  work. 


*  Aus  der  früher,  zumal  bei  Mädchen  überwiegenden  Beschäftigung  des 
Spinnens  ist  erklärlich,  weshalb  auch  in  der  Rechtssprache  mit  spinster 
jedes  unverheirathete  Frauenzimmer  bezeichnet  wird. 

**  „Free  ==  unbefangen,  zwanglos."     Delius. 

***  „Die  jungen  Mägde,  wenn  sie  Spitzen  weben.'-' 

(Uebers.  v.  W.  von  Schlegel,  durchges.  v.  A,  Schmidt,} 


„Pipe  mery,  Annot,  Margerie 

Trilla,  TriUa,  TriUarie. 

Worke  Tibet,  worke  Annot,  worke  Margerie. 

Sewe  Tibet,  knitte  Annos,  spinne  Margerie. 

Let  US  see,  wlio  shall  winne  the  victorie." 

(Roister  Doister  1,  3.) 

In  Cymbeline  V,  3  steht  geradezu  distaffs  für  women.  „We'll  thwack 
him  hence  with  distaffs,"  sagt  Königin  Hermione  (Wintei's  Tale  I,  2). 

2)  In  der  Kinderstube  aber  wird  auch  die  aufgesteckte  Ruthe  (rod) 
nicht  fehlen,  von  welcher  Shakespeare  urtheilt,  dass  sie,  ungebraucht, 
mehr  ein  Spott  als  ein  Schrecken  für  die  Kinder  sei: 

„Now,  as  fond  fathers, 

Having  bound  up  the  threat'ning  twigs  of  birch, 

Only  to  stick  it  in  their  children's  sight 

For  terror,  not  to  use,  in  time  the  rod 

Becomes  more  mock'd  than  fear'd  — 

The  baby  beats  the  nurse,  and  quite  athwart 

Goes  all  decorum." 

(Measure  for  M.  I,  4.) 

Dagegen  bezeichnet  Ben  Jonson  es  ausdrücklich  als  ausländische, 
nicht  englische  Sitte,  Kinder  mit  dem  spanischen  Rohr  zu  strafen. 
Darauf  wenigstens  scheinen  sich  die  Worte  in  The  New  Inn  IV,  2,  zu 
beziehen: 

Huffle.     „I  have  heard  the  Spanish  name 

Is  terrible  to  children  in  some  countries; 

And  used  to  make  them  eat  their  bread  and  butter, 

Or  take  their  worm-seed."  — 

3)  Die  Küche. 

In  der  Küche  ist  „greasy  Joan"  beschäftigt,  das  Ueberkochen  zu 
vermeiden  (to  keel  the  pot  —  Love's  Lab.  Lost  V,  s.  f.). 

Sobald  aber  das  Essen  fertig  ist,  klopft  der  Koch  auf  den  Anrichtetisch 
(dresser) : 


Bedeutet  „free  maids"  wirklich  „unbefangene"  mit  Delius  oder 
„junge"  Mädchen  mit  W.  v.  Schlegel?  Wir  lesen,  Beaum.  and  Fletcher, 
Knight  of  the  B.  P.  Prol.  „Are  you  a  member  of  the  noble  city?" 
Cit.  „I  am."  Prol.  „And  a  freeman?"  Cit.  „Yea,  and  a  grocer."  Die 
Bewohner  der  von  Edward  I.  gegründeten  Städte  „were  all  made  free 
raen".  (Turner,  Dom.  Arch.  157.)  Nach  älterer  Bestimmung  durfte 
„No  Bondmau's  Son"  Lehrling  (apprentice)  werden.  Cf.  Furnivall, 
Educat.  in  E.  England.  XIVIII.  Vgl.  Macaulay's  Bemerkung,  Hist. 
of  Engl.  I,  1,  dass  Leibeigenschaft  in  England  niemals  gesetzlich  aufgehoben 
wurde,  sondern  nur  allmählich  im  16.  Jahrhundert  einschlief.  —  Der 
Grosse  Kurfürst  7,vvang  die  Zünfte  in  Berlin,  Wenden,  die  fast  als 
Unfreie  galten,  als  Lehrlinge  aufzunehmen.  John  Webster,  der  be- 
rühmte Dramatiker,  von  dessen  Leben  man  fast  nichts  weiss,  n«nnt  sich: 
„one  borne  free  of  the  merchant-tailors  Company". 


„And  'tis  le?s  (langer, 
ni  iiiifiprtake,  to  stanrl  at  piish  of  pike 
With  an  enemy  on  a  breach,  that's  undermin'd  too 
And  the  cannon  playiiig  on  it,  than  to  stop 
One  harpy,  your  perpetual  guest,  from  entrance, 
When  the  dresser,*  the  cook's**  drum,  thunders." 

Massinger,  Unnat.  Comb.  III,  1. 

„Then,  sir,  as  in  the  iield  the  drum,  so  to  the  feast  the  dresser 
gives  the  alarm.     Ran  tan  tara,  etc.        Chapman,  May-day,  IV,  p.  91. 

Hark,  they  knock  to  the  dresser.     Jov.  Crew,  0.  Plays  X,  407, 

Then  must  he  warn  to  the  dresser.  Gentlemen,  and  yeomen,  to 
dresser.  Northumberland,  Household  B.,  p.  423." 

(Nares  Gl.) 

„It  was  formerly  customary  for  the  cook,  when  dinner  was  ready,  to 
knock  on  tlic  dresser  with  his  knife,  by  way  of  summoning  the  servants  to 
carry  it  inio  the  hall;  to  this  there  are  many  allusions.  In  the  Merry 
Beggars,  Old-rents,  says,  „Hark!  they  knock  to  the  dresser".  Servants 
were  not  then  allowed,  as  at  present,  to  frequent  the  kitchen,  lest  they 
should  interfere  with  the  momentous  concerns  of  the  cook.  Mr.  ßeed  says 
that  this  practice  „was  continued  in  the  family  of  Lord  Fairfax"  (and 
doubtless  in  Ihat  of  many  others)  ,,after  the  civil  wars:  in  that  nobleman's 
Orders  for  the  servants  of  his  household,  is  the  foUowing:  Then  must 
he  warn  to  the  dresser.  Gentlemen,  and  yeomen,  to  dresser."  Old 
Plays,  XII.  430.     (Our  E.  Home.)*** 

4)  Die  Speisekammer  (buttery).  „A  trencher  and  a  napkin  you  shall 
have  in  the  buttery,"  sagt  Justice  Clement  (Ev.  m.  in  h.  h.  V.)  -- 
Pantry,  Romeo  and  J.  1,  3. 

„Payne-mayn  prevayly, 

Sehe  brought  from  the  pantry. 

(Thornton  Romances,  p.  235.) 
„The  pantry,  called  by  ancient  housekeepers  the  covey,  was  in 
Charge  of  the  panter,  or  paneter,  to  whom  the  bread  was  delivered  as 
it  canie  from  the  bakehouse.  He  kept  the  loaves  in  huge  „arks",  or  chests; 
and  it  was  his  duty  to  serve  out  the  portions  and  „liveries",  allowed  to 
the  various  members  of  the  household." 
(Our  Engl.  Home,  p.  80.) 

*  Dresser  ist  „le  dressoir*-,  der  Anrichtetisch. 

**  Der  Koch  in  der  alt- englischen  Küche  führt  natürlich  ein  sehr 
strenges  Regiment  über  seine  Untergebenen: 

„Among  the  officers  of  the  kitchen,  the  mastercook,  magister  coquorum, 
was  a  mighty  man  .  .  .  as  a  mark  of  his  rank,  he  carried  a  large  wooden 
spoon,  for  the  double  purpose  of  tasting  the  soups  and  chastising  those  who 
failed  to  obey  Orders."  (0.  E.  H  ,  p.  78.) 

***  Von  den  Küchenjungen  (scullions)  in  der  Königlichen  Küche 
Heinrichs  VIII.  wird  uns  ein  paradiesisch -schmutziges  Bild  entworfen  bei 
Furnivall,  Education  in  Early  England,  Foreword  IXV:  „If  in  Henry 
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5)  Das  Brauhaus. 

Die  Häuser  in  der  Stadt  scheinen  meist  auch  ein  eigenes  Brauhaus 
—  als  Anbau  oder  Zubehör  —  besessen  zu  haben:  „Morcouer  the  mansion 
houses  of  our  countrie  townes  and  villages  .  .  .  are  builded  in  such  sort 
generallie,  as  that  they  haue  neither  dairie,  stable,  nor  bruehouse 
annexed  vnto  them  vnder  the  same  roofe  (as  in  manie  places  beyond  the 
sea  [and  some  of  the  north  parts  of  our  countrie)] ,  but  all  separate  from 
the  first,  and  one  of  them  from  an  other."  * 

(Harrison,  ed.  Furnivall  11,  XII.) 

the  Eighth's  kitchen  scullions  lay  about  naked,  or  tattered  and  filthy, 
what  would  they  do  elsewhere?  Here  is  the  King's  Ordiuance  against  them 
in  1526:  „And  for  the  better  avoydyng  of  corruption  and  all  uncleannesse 
out  of  the  Kings  house,  which  dotli  ingeuder  danger  of  infection,  and  is 
very  noisome  and  displeasant  unto  all  the  noblemen  and  others  repairing 
unto  the  same-,  it  is  ordeyned  by  the  Kings  Highnesse,  that  the  three 
master  cookes  of  the  kitchen  shall  have  everie  of  them  by  way  of  reward 
yearly  twenty  marks,  to  the  intent  they  shall  prouide  and  sufficiently  furnish 
the  Said  kitchens  of  such  scolyons  as  shall  not  goe  naked  or  in  garments 
of  such  vilenesse  as  they  now  doe,  and  have  been  acustomed  to 
doe,  nor  lie  in  the  nights  and'  dayes  in  the  kitchens  or  ground 
by  the  fireside;  but  that  they  of  the  said  money  may  be  found  with 
honest  and  whole  course  garments,  without  such  uuclearnesse  as  may  be  the 
annoyance  of  those  by  whom  they  shall  passe  .  .  ." 

*  Und  zwar  ist  das  Brauen  wesentlich  Beschäftigung  der  Frauen: 
Dafür  spricht: 

,,She  brews  good  ale. 

And  thereof  comes  the  proverb: 

Blessing  of  your  heart,  you  brew  good  ale." 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  III,  1. 

Diese  Sitte  ist  wohl  uralt:  Als  Bierbrauer  siegt  Odhin  in  der  Edda 
über  seine  Gemahlin  Freyja. 

Ueber  adulterated  ale  cf.  Coventry  Mysteries,  ferner  Brand, 
Popul.  Antiq.  p.  643. 

Dr.  Luther  erwähnt  das  Sprüchwort: 

„Beim  Brauen  und  Backen 

Haben  Frauen  den  Teufel  im  Nacken." 


Nahrung,  Mahlzeiten 


und 


Gastmähler 


Shakespeare's    England. 


S  a  1  z  f  a  s  s. 


Gastmähler  in  Alt-Englancl. 

Wie  die  Staiidesunterschiede  auch  äiisserlich  und  zumal  in  der 
Kleidung  augenfällig  genug  in  die  Erscheinung  treten,  so  bewahrt  das 
17.  Jahrhundert  ferner  in  allen  Aeusserungen  des  geselligen  Lebens  und  nicht 
zuwenigst  bei  Tische  und  bei  Gastmählern  diese  altvaterische  Härte  und 
Strenge  der  gesellschaftlichen  Formen.  Erst  ganz  allmählich  hat  ein  zwang- 
loserer Ton  des  Umgangs,  ein  Bestreben,  Jedermann  und  zumal  geladene 
Gäste  gleichmässig  zu  behandeln,  sich  herausgebildet:  wenn  die  heutigen 
Formen  des  gebildeten  Verkehrs  die  Härten  des  Standesunterschieds  mög- 
lichst verdecken  wollen,  so  waren  dieselben  im  Shakespeare'schen  England 
dazu  angethan,.  im  Gegentheil  den  Einzelnen  in  jedem  Augenblick  fühlen 
zu  lassen,  welcher  Platz  im  Leben  und  bei  Tische  ihm  zukomme.  Man 
liielt  dies  mit  einer  Eifersucht  aufrecht,  die  kaum  von  der  kirchlichen  in 
Yertheidigung  religiöser  Anschauungen  überboten  werden  konnte:  der  feudal- 
kirchliche Begriff  der  Courtoisie  liegt  all  jenen  harten,  aber  zierlichen  Ge- 
staltungen des  Lebens  zu  Grunde, 

Gehen  wir  nunmehr  zur  Betrachtung  eines  zum  Empfang  der  Tisch- 
gäste gerüsteten  Speisesaals  über. 

Allmählich  füllt  sich  das  Zimmer  mit  den  Gästen,  welche  durch  die 
von  den  Dienern  des  Hauses  überbrachten  Karten  unter  den  schmeichel- 
haftesten Benennungen  eingeladen  worden  sind,     (Romeo  L  1,  2.) 

Die  Damen  (rushling  in  silk  and  gold,  Merry  Wives  II,  2)  rau- 
schen in  Gold  und  Seide:  Spanische  oder  Römische  Handschuhe  duften  an 
ihren  Fingern.  Sie  sind  „the  very  pink  of  fashion",  ,,the  looking  glass,  the  top 
of  fashion".  —  Hier  eine  Dame,  die  sich  ganz  nach  einem  Gemälde  des  Paolo 
Veronese  gekleidet  hat  (Philautia  has  changed  her  headtire  after  the  Italian 
print  (Kuferstich)  we  look'd  on  t'other    night,    Cynthia's  ßevels  TI,  [). 
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Den  eintretenden  Damen  gehen  die  Herren  entgegen,  um  mit  wohl- 
einstudirter  Hofmannskunst  die  Portiere  zu  halten.  (Von  den  Vorzügen 
der  courtiers  heisst  es:  „this  teils  tales  well  —  this  holds  up  the  arras".* 

Mit  zierlichem  Kniebeugen  nähert  sich  dort  ein  Modejüngling,  einer  der 
„Curling  darlings  of  the  nation'',  einer  Dame.  He  ,,makes  French  courtesies 
so  most  low"  (B.  Jons.  The  Gase  isAltered),  oder  die  Venetianische  Ver- 
beugung (the  Vene  tian  dop,  CynthiaEev.V,  2,  a  very  low  bow)**,  malerisch 
ist  der  Mantel  über  die  halbe  Schulter  geworfen  („Maintain  your  sprig 
upright;  your  clokeon  your  hal f- Shoulder  falling;  so,  CynthiaRev. 
V,  2")***:  er  küsst  den  duftenden  Madrider  Handschuh  der  Dame  nach  allen  Re- 
geln des  Hofes  (to  kiss  close)  und  bald  beginnt  die  Unterhaltung:  „What  court- 
news  is  there?  any  proclamations  Or  edicts  to  come  forth?"  (Staple  of 
News  III,  1);  lebhaft  bewegt  sich  dabei  das  Stiletto-Bärtchen  (ä  la  Henry  IV.) 
über  die  Falten  (sets)  der  gewaltigen  Stuart -Fraise,  in  welchen  —  so 
witzelt  man  —  die  spanische  Inquisition  Raum  haben  würde.  Kunstpausen 
des  Gesprächs  füllt  er  in  berechnetster  Weise  aus,  indem  er  die  Taschen- 
uhr (watch)  aus  den  Beinkleidern  zieht  und  dies  neumodische  Instrument 
stellt  nach  der  deutschen  table-clock  (Stutzuhr),  die  dort  auf  dem  Nussbaum- 
geschnitzten  Tische  des  Hausherrn  prangt,  f  Dabei  hat  er  den  einstudirten 
Gesichtsausdruck  der  melancholy  wohl  zu  bewahren;   derselbe  ist  ebenso 


*  „The  gallant'st  courtiers ,  kissing  ladies  pumps,  Holding  the  cloth 
for  them."  Ev.  man  out  of  h.  h.  IV,  1.  Dazu  bemerkt  Gifford:  „Lifting 
up  the  arras,  or  hangings,  for  them  as  they  moved  from  room  to  room 
so  that  they  might  pass  without  disordering  their  dress".  — 

**  Die  tiefe  Verbeugung  war  für  den  mit  dem  modischen  steifen  dou- 
blet angethanen  gentleman  nicht  ohne  Unbequemlichkeit.  Vgl.  Philip 
Stubbes'  Anatomy  of  the  Abuses  in  England  (A.  D.  1583)  p.  55 
(Furnivall):  „Their  dublettes  are  noe  lesse  monstrous  than  the  reste;  For 
now  the  fashion  is  to  have  them  hang  downe  to  the  middest  of  their 
theighes,  or  at  least  to  their  privie  members,  beeing  so  harde-quilted,  and 
stuifed,  bombasted  and  sewed,  as  they  can  verie  hardly  eyther  stoupe 
downe,  or  decline  them  seines  to  the  grounde,  soe  styffe  and  sturdy  they 
stand  about  them." 

***  So  ist  auch  Ph.  Massinger,  der  Dramatiker,  dargestellt.  Vgl. 
dessen  Portrait  vor  der  Ausgabe   seiner  Werke  von  Hartley  Coleridge. 

f  In  Tw.  II,  5,  sagt  Malvolio:  „I  frown  the  while;  and,  perchance,  wind 
up  my  watch,  or  play  with  some  rieh  jewel  (vgl.  kissing  your  fing^r 
that  hath  the  ruby,  C.  Rev.  II,  1)."  —  „Taschenuhren,  die  um  das  Jahr  1580 
aus  Deutschland  nach  England  eingeführt  wurden,  waren  damals  noch  eine 
Seltenheit."     (Delius.) 

—  „When  every  puisne  clerk  can  carry 
The  time  o  'the  day  in  his  breeches." 

Antipodes.  Brome,  whose  raaster  was  Jonson. 

Marmion: 

„You  have  not  a  gentleman,  that's  a  true  gentleman,  without  one" 
(a  watch).  The  Antiquary. 

„I  had  lent  my  watch  last  night.''  (B.  Jons.  Alch.  I,  1.) 

„Observe  him  as  his  watch  observes  his  clock."     (B,  J.  Sejanns.) 
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modern  wie  fünfzig  Jahre  später  im  Hotel  Rambouillet  in  Paris  der  des 
„blase"  (blase,  blasonne,  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  fev.  1869) 
(„kissing  your  finger  that  hath  the  ruby,  er  playing  with  some  st  ring  of 
your  band,  which  is  a  most  quaint  kind  of  melancholy  besides  .  .  . 
Where  is  your  page?  call  for  your  casting-bottle  and  place  Your  mir- 
ror  in  your  hat."     (Cynth.  Rev.  II,  1.) 

Und  wie  aufmerksam  wird  der  Anzug  der  gentlemen  von  den  Damen 
betrachtet,  deren  Geist  erst  hierdurch  die  angemessene  Richtung  und 
Thätigkeit  zu  empfangen  scheint.  „Rieh  apparel",  den  auch  Shakespeare 
verlangt,  „rieh  apparel  has  stränge  virtues,  sets  the  wits  ofladies  at 
work".     (Ben  Jons.  Ev.  man  out  of  h.  h.  II,  1.)  — 

Hier  eine  andere  Gruppe: 

„Another  swears 

His  scene  of  courtship  over;  bids  believe  him, 

Twenty  times  ere  they  will;  anon  doth  seem 

As  he  would  kiss  away  his  band  in  kindness; 

Then  walks  oif  melancholic  and  Stands  wreathed  (verschränkt), 

As  he  were  pinn'd  up  to  the  arras,  thus."  — 

Er  bewundert  den  Anzug  seiner  Dame: 

„Adors  her  hems,  her  skirts,  her  knots  (Schleifen),  her  curls, 

Will  spend  his  patrimony  for  a  garter, 

Or  the  least  feather  in  her  bounteous  fan." 

(Cynthia's  Rev.  III.) 

In  der  Mitte  des  Fächers,  den  prächtige  Straussfedern  —  wie  bei 
Tizians  herrlicher  Venetianerin  —  bilden,  ist  der  kleine  Toiletten-Spiegel 
angebracht. 

Ein  Anderer  wieder: 

„Only  comes  in  for  a  mute; 

Divides  the  act  with  a  dumb  shew,  and  exit. 

Then  must  the  ladies  laugh,  straight  comes  their  scene, 

A  sixth  times  worse  confusion  than  the  rest. 

Where  you  shall  hear  one  falk  of  this  man's  eye, 

Another  of  his  lip,  a  third  his  nose, 

A  fourth  commends  his  leg",  — 

wie  die  Nurse  ihrer  Julia  bewundernd  berichtet,  Romeo  habe  das  beste 
Bein,  das  sich  jedenfalls  in  sammetenem  oder  seidenem  engen  Beinkleide 
um  so  vortheilhafter  modellirte  —  wenn  er  nicht  falsche  Waden  trug.* 

„a  fifth,  his  foot, 
A  sixth,  his  band  .  .  .  Then  fall  they  in  discourse 
Of  tires  and  fashions,  how  they  must  take  place, 
Where  they  may  kiss,  and  whom,  when  to  sit  down. 
And  with  what  grace  to  rise;  if  they  salute, 
What  court'sy  they  must  use,"  —  (Ibid.) 


*  „They  say  he  puts  off  the  calves  of  his  legs  with  his  stockings 
every  night."     (Cynthias  Rev.  III.) 
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Kunstreich  und  gekünstelt  ist  die  Toilette  der  Damen,  ihr  falsches 
Haar  gepudert  und  gekräuselt,  wie  das  der  Herren,  und  mit  Edelsteinen 

geschmückt: 

„Your  borrow'd  hair, 
Powdr'd  and  curl'd,  was  by  your  dresser's  art 
Form'd  like  a  Coronet,  hang'd  with  diamonds, 

And  the  richest  oriental  pearl:  your  carkanets   (Halsgeschmeide), 
That  did  adorn  your  neck,  of  equal  value-, 
Your  Hungerland  bands,  and  spanish  Quellio  ruffs: 
:And  roses  worth  a  family."  (Massin ger's  City  Madam.) 

Zu  dem  Bilde  könnte    fast  jene    blonde  Dame    auf  Paolo  Veronese's 
Hochzeit  zu  Caua  (Galerie  zu  Dresden)  Modell  gesessen  haben. 
„About  thy  neck  a  carkanet  is  bound 
Made  of  the  rubie,  pearl,  and  diamond, 

(Herrick,  p.  30.) 
Embraced  her  neck  withall."        (Chapmann,  Hesiod.) 

Alles  im  Saale  duftet:  auch  die  mit  wohlriechenden  Ingredienzien  frisch 
gescheuerten  Stühle.* 

Lassen  wir  nunmehr  die  Mahlzeit  beginnen. 

Der  Tisch  ist  mit  schwerer  Damastdecke  belegt  (A  damaske  table 
cloth  cost  me  eighteen  pounds,  Ben  Jonson,  The  Silent  Woman).  Bei 
Vertheilung  der  Plätze  am  Tische  aber  ist  die  Rangordnung  aufs  Strengste 
zu  beobachten.  Die  Honoratioren  nämlich  nehmen  den  oberen  Theil  der 
Tafel  ein:  sie  sitzen  oberhalb  des  Salzfasses.  Das  ist  unumstössliche 
Einrichtung.  Bei  der  hervorragenden  Rolle,  welche  dieses  Tischgeräth 
spielt,  darf  es  nicht  wundern,  dass  ein  Künstler  wie  Benvenuto  Cellini 
für  König  Franz  I.  ein  Salzfass  modellirt  hat.**  Der  gelehrte  Mr.  Nares 
bemerkt  mit  Recht,  dass  nichts  einen  stärkeren  Contrast  der  gegenwärtigen 
gesellschaftlichen  Gewohnheiten  zu  denjenigen  des  16.  und  17.  Jahrhunderts 
bezeichne,  als  dieses  unglückliche  Salzfass:  von  einem  stolzen  Manne  sagt  Ben 
Jonson  einmal:    „he  uever  speaks  to  anybody  below  the  salt".***    Und 


*  „The  several  chairs  of  order  look  you  [seour,  With  juice  of  bahn, 
and  every  precious  flower,  sagt  Falstaff  (M.  W.  V,  5)."  „Es  gehörte  zum 
antiken  Luxus,  Tische  u.  s.  w.  mit  aromatischen  Kräutern  zu  reiben.  Ovid 
Metam.  VHI,  663:  — 

„aequatam  (mensam)  mentae  tersere  virentes." 

(Alex.  Schmidt,  Sacherkl.  Anm.  zu  unserer  Stelle.) 

**  Eine  Abbildung  desselben  (Wien,  Ambraser  Sammlung)  findet  man 
bei  Alwin  Schultz,  „Kunstgeschichte",  S.  142  („Das  Wissen  der  Gegen- 
wart", Bd.  18,  Leipzig  1884).  Jenes  Salzfass  hat  die  Form  eines  Schiffs, 
und  dies  scheint  die  typische  Gestalt  desselben  gewesen  zu  sein.  Auf  der 
Kunstgewerblichen  „retrospektiven"  Ausstellung  zu  Turin  (Sommer  1884), 
welche  die  Vergangenheit  Piemonts  von  1401  bis  1499  möglichst  genau 
plastisch  darzustellen  bezweckte,  befand  sich  auch  „das  Schiff  auf  dem 
Speisetische  des  Feudalherrn,  vom  Goldschmied  Brisighelli,  welches  als 
Prachtleistung  bezeiclmet  wird. 

***  „A  Saite,  ship-fashion,  of  the  mother  of  perle,  garnished  with  silver 
and  divers   workes,  wailike-ensignes,  and  Ornaments,   with  XVj   peeccs  of 
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auch  die  Galanterie  gegen  das  schöne  Geschlecht  kann  Standesunterschiede 
hei  Tisch  nicht  verwischen;  im  Gegentheil,  dieselben  treten  in  allerschroffster 
Art  gerade  hier  in  die  Erscheinimg.  Die  vornehmeren  Damen  nämlich  am 
oberen  Ende  der  Tafel  werden,  wie  der  treffliche  Niederländer  Meteren 
aus  vieljähriger  Beobachtung  berichtet,  von  den  gentlemen  bedient,  während 
am  unteren  Ende  —  below  the  saltf  —  die  Herren  das  Zulangen  den 
Damen  selbst  überlassen.  Der  Wirth  aber  sorgt  dafür,  dass  nicht  zwei 
Damen  neben  einander  sitzen: 

„Two  ladies  placed  together 
Makes  foul  weather"  —  ** 
sagt  Shakespeare  (Heinrich  VIII,  1,  4). 

In  Deutschland  nun  war  es  im  16.  und  noch  im  17.  Jahrhundert  Sitte, 
dass  der  geladene  Tischsrast  sein  Besteck  selbst  mitbrachte  und  neben  sich 
legte  —  und  auch  von  England  wissen  wir ,  dass  die  Tischgäste  das 
Messer  selbst  mitzubringen  pflegten,  die  Gabeln  (forks)  allerdings  gelten 
noch  unter  Jakob  I.  als  eine  Neuerung,  ein  aus  Venedig  letzthin  ein- 
geführter Luxus-Artikel. 

Die  Messer  aber  sind  gern  mit  eingravirten  Verslein  geschmückt: 
So  heisst  es  im  Merchant  of  Venice  V,  1 :  „a  paltry  ring  That  she  did  give 
to  me;  whose  posy  (poetry)  was  For  all  the  world,  like  cutler's  poetry 
Upon  a  knife,  „Love  me  and  leave  me  nof.  Die  Trinkgefässe  aber 
(auch  die  standing  -  bowls,  Heinr.  8,  5,  4)  werden,  wenn  geleert,  auf 
den  Cupboard  zurückgestellt,  wandern  also  hin  und  her  —  vgl.  S.  111. 


ordinance,  whereof  Ij  on  wheles,  two  anckers  on  the  foreparte,  and  on  the 
stearne  the  image  of  Dame  Fortune  standing  on  a  globe  with  a  flag  in  her 
band.  Pois  XXXI j  oz.  A  gilt  salte  like  a  swann,  mother  of  perle. 
Pois  XXX  oz  (Kenilworth  Invent.   1584). 

*  Auch  in  Wirth shäusern,  at  the  cheapest  table,  war  dieselbe  Ein- 
richtung. Vgl,  auch  die  low  er  messes  =  Leute,  die  bei  Tische  einen 
niedrigen  Platz  bekommen  oder  an  einer  geringeren  Tafel  speisen".  (Delius 
zu  Winter's  Tale  I,  2:  =  Leute  von  niedrigem  Range.) 

Sh's.  H.  8,  1,4, spielt  im  Presence-Chamber  in  York-Palace(Whitehall). 
Für  das  Gastmahl  ist  dort  a  small  table  under  a  state  (Baldachin)  for  the 
Cardinal,  a  longer  table  for  the  guests  aufgestellt. 

**  Die  Lesart  cold  weather  ist  aber  zu  bevorzugen.  Der  Chamberlain  sagt: 
„Sweet  ladies,  will  it  please  you  to  slt? 
Nay,  you  must  not  freeze; 

Two  women  plac'd  together  makes  cold  weather." 
f  Nares  Glossary  s.  v.  Salt: 

Salt,  above,  or  below  the.  Nothing  more  strongly  marks  the 
great  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  manners  of  society  than  these 
phrases ,  which  denote  a  marked  and  invidious  Subordination  maintained 
among  persons  admitted  to  the  same  table.    A  large  salt-cellar  was  usually 
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placed  about  tlie  middle  of  a  long  table ,  the  places  above  which  were 
assigned  to  the  giiests  of  more  distinction ,  those  below  to  dependants, 
inferiors,  and  poor  relations.  Hence  it  is  the  characteristic  of  an  insolent 
coxcomb,  that  ,.His  fashion  is  not  to  take  knowledge  of  liini  that  is 
beneath  him  in  clothes.     He  never  drinks  below  the  salt. 

B.  Jons.     Cynth.  Eev.  II,  2. 

That  is,  no  to  any  one  who  sits  below  it.  Hence  also  it  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  a  servile  chaplain, 

,,That  he  do,  on  no  default, 
Ever  presnme  to  sit  above  the  salt." 

Hall,  Satires,  B.  II,  S.  6. 
>My  proud  lady 
Admits  him  to  her  table,  marry,  even 
Below  the  salt/' 

Mass.  City  Madam  I,  1. 
„Plague  him;   set  him  below  the  salt.  and  let  him  not  touch  a  bit, 
tili  every  one  has  had  his  füll  cut." 

Hon.  Whore,  0.  PI.  III,  285. 

Mr.  Whalley,  in  his  note  on  the  passage  of  Ben  Jonson,  says,  that'' 
the  custom  is  still  preserved  at  the  lord  mayor's,  and  some  other  public 
tables."  But  if  it  was  so  then,  it  is  now  probably  (!)  disused.  Mr.  Gifford, 
in  a  note  on  the  Unnatural  Combat  of  Massinger,  act  III,  sc.  1  adds 
this  remark:  „It  argues  little  for  the  deücacy  of  our  ancestors,  that  they 
should  have  admitted  of  such  distinctions  at  their  board;  but  in  truth  they 
seem  to  have  placed  their  guests  below  the  salt,  for  no  better  purpose 
than  that  of  mortifying  them." 

He  then  quotes  the  following  passage,  of  which  he  thinks  that  in  HalTs 
Satires  a  versification.  It-is  from  Nixon's  Strange  Foot-post,  and 
the  subject  is  a  poor  scholar: 

„Now,  as  for  his  fare,  it  is  lightly  at  cheapest  table,  but  he  raust  sit 
under  the  salt,  that  is  an  axiome  iu  such  places;  —  then,  having 
drawne  his  knife  leasurably,  unfolded  his  napkin  mannerly,  after  twice  or 
thrice  wyping  his  beard,  if  he  have  it,  he  may  reach  the  bread  on  his 
knife  's  point,  and  fall  to  his  porrige;  and  between  every  sponefuU  take 
as  much  deliberation  as  a  capon  cramming:  lest  he  be  out  of  his  porrige 
before  they  have  buried  part  of  their  first  course  in  their  bellies." 

(Nares,  Glossary.) 

In  Our  E.  Home  p.  47  heisst  es  vom  Saltcellar.  „In  ancient  times 
one  of  the  most  important  articles  on  the  table  was  the  Salt-cellar." 

„Coke  your  salte  be  whyte,  clene  and  dry. 
And  the  stände  for  your  salte  made  of  ivory." 

(MS.  Sloane,  1,315,  fol.  3.  a.) 

But  it  was  often  made  of  gold,  frequently  of  silVer,  and  sometimes 
fashioned  in  stränge  devices.  Edward  III.  had  a  salt  enamelled  all  over 
with  baboons  (Pavian)  and  little  birds.  (Archaeol.,  vol.  X.  p.  247.)  Edmund, 
Carl  of  March,  left,  in  1380,  to  his  son  and  daughter  each  a  silver  salt  in 
the  shape  of  a  dog.  (Test.  Vetusta,  voL  1,  p.  111.)  In  an  illuminated  manu- 
script  in  the  British  Museum  there  are  representalions  of  saltcellars  in  the 
form  of  a  chariot  or  waggon,  on  four  wheels,  for  the  convcnience  of  passing 
them  down  the  table.    (MS.  Addit.  12,228.) 
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Auch     die     Löffel*     sind     zu     beachten.      (Vgl.    S.    104,     bowl    beim 
measurc.) 

Sehr  formell  ist  man  beim  Empfang  der  Gäste.  Man  wechselt  die 
ausgesuchtesten  Complimente;  selbst  Macbeth  nennt  sich  den  humble 
(bescheidenen)  Wirth.  In  Massinger's  A  New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts 
haben  wir  eine  solche  Musterscene.  Der  bei  dem  reichen  Bürger  (Overreach) 
eintretende  Lord  bedauert  die  Umstände,  die  er  als  Tischgast  dem  Wirthe 
verursachen  werde.** 

„Lord  Lovell.     Sir,  you  meet  your  trouble. 

Overreach.  What  you  are  pleased  to  style  so,  is  an  honour  Above  ray 
worth  and  fortunes. 

Lov.     Your  band,  good  sir. 

Over.     Boom  for  my  lord. 

Lov.     I  miss,  sir,  your  fair  daughter  To  crown  my  welcome. 

Over.     May  it  please  my  lord 

To  taste  a  glass  of  Greek  wine  first,  and  suddenly 

She  shall  attend  my  lord." 

Die  Tochter  wird  nun  dem  Lord  vorgestellt  und  von  diesem  geküsst 
(That  kiss  came  twanging  ofif,  bemerkt  der  Vater);  dies  zu  thun,  ist  die 
Pflicht  des  Gastes,  man  nannte  es  ,,to  kiss  for  acquaintance".  ***    Diese 


*  Silver  forks. 

„The  laudable  use  of  forks 

Brought  into  custom  here,  as  they  are  in  Italy, 

To  th'  sparing  o'  napkins.^f 

Ben  Jons.  Devil  an  Ass,  V,  4.  (A.  D.  1616.) 

**  Es  scheint  Sitte  gewesen  zu  sein,  dass  Damen  bei  Tische  den  Herren  ihr 
Wohlwollen  damit  erwiesen,  dass  sie  denselben  vorschnitten  •,  Vittoria  Corombona 
sagt:  „Ich  habe  nichts,  ihm  zu  missfallen,  gethan.  Ich  hab'  ihm  bei  Tische 
die  besten  Bissen  geschnitten."  (Webster,  Weisser  Teufel,  I,  2.) 
Hierzu  bemerkt  Proelss:  „Es  scheint  eine  besondere  Aufmerksamkeit  ge- 
wesen zu  sein,  wenn  die  Dame  des  Hauses  bei  Tische  das  Fleisch  vor- 
schnitt." Es  war  eine  alte  Sitte  der  Courtoisie;  „He  carved  before  bis  father 
at  the  table,"  heisst  es  bei  C  haue  er  vom  Junker,  der  bei  Tische  seinem 
Vater  das  Fleisch  vorschnitt.     (Vgl.  to  carve  im  Nachtrag  u.  Register.) 

„Dick  Robinson, 

Drest  like  a  lawyer's  wife,  amongst  them  all: 

I  lent  him  clothes  —  But  to  see  behave  it, 

And  lay  the  law,  and  carve  and  drink  unto  them." 

B.  Jons. 

***  Nicholas  Udall  (cf.  Ralph  Roister  Doister  before  1553)  1,  3:  I  will 
kisse  you  for  acquaintance. 

■\-  Auch  perfumed  napkins  werden  erwähnt.  B.  J.  Staple  of 
News  III,  2. 
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landesübliche  Sitte  ist  schon  von  Erasmus  von  Rotterdam  nicht  ohne 
Wohlgefallen  bemerkt  worden.* 

Zusatz.    Perfumed.    Was  war  nicht  parfümirt  in  Alt-England?    Beim 
pawnbroker  liegen  die  versetzten  Anzüge,  um   desto   süsser  zu  duften  in 
Lavendel.    (B.  Jons.  Ev.  man  out  h.  h.  III,  3.).    Im  Barbierladen  hatte 
man  die  censers(Rauchfässer)  — Tam.  Shrew  IV,  3  — ;  dieselben  hatten  durch- 
brochene convexe  Deckel  und  standen   auf  Füssen;    sie   dienten  auch  dazu, 
Wohlgeruch  zu  verbreiten,  das  Wasser  warm  zu  halten    (vgl.  Nares, 
Gl..  Barber's   Shop).    —    Parfümirt    war    der    Putzhändler:    He    was 
perfumed  like  a  milliner,  I  Henry  IV,  1,  3.    ,,Six  milliners'  shops 
aiford  not  the  like  scent,''     B.  Jons.  Cynth.  Rev.  II,  1. 
„Gloves  as  sweet  as  damask  roses 
Bugle-bracelet  —  necklace-amber, 
Perfume  for  a  lady's  Chamber. 

(Wint.  Tale  IV,  3.) 

Beliebt  war  Moschus:  to  smell  of  musk  (M.  Wives  III,  2). 

lieber  Musk  cf.  Nares:  ,,This  perfume  was  at  oue  time  used  very 
extravagantly,  and  was  made  up  into  various  shapes."  —  Die  mit  „juice  of 
balm  and  every  precious  flower"  (M.  W.  V,  5)  gescheuerten  chairs  of  order 
haben  wir  S.  80  erwähnt.  — 

Vgl.  Pomander  (Nares).  A  ball,  or  other  form,  composed  of,  or 
fiUed  with,  perfumes,  worn  in  the  pocket,  or  about  the  neck.  The  following 
receipt  for  making  one  is  in  an  old  play  etc.  —  Pomander  is  mentioned 

*  Wir  führen  ferner  an:  Shak.  Henry  V,  V,  5:  „It  is  not  a  fashion  for 
the  maids  in  France  to  kiss  before  they  are  married".  —  In  Massinger' s, 
New  Way  t.  p.  o.  D.  II,  1,  sagt  Lady  Allworth:  ,,The  first  kiss  is  for 
form".  In  Cynthia's  Revels  liest  man:  „She  kisses  as  close  as  a 
cockle". 

Wie  erfahren  Shakespeare's  Julie t  in  der  Methode  des  Küssens  ist, 
zeigen  ihre  Worte  zu  Romeo :  „ You  kiss  right  after  the  book".  Das  heisst 
doch:  Du  küssest  nach  der  Vorschrift,  —  wie  der  courtier,  der  gallant  es 
thun  soll.  —  Bekannt  ist  das  kissing  under  the  Mistletoe: 

„And  at  each  pause  they  kiss;  was  never  seen  such  rule  In  any  place 
bat  here,   at  bonfires,    or  at  Yule.     (Drayton,  Polyolb.  27,  p.  1189.) 

Um  einen  möglichst  „süssen"  Athem  beim  Küssen  zu  haben,  nahm  man 
gewisse  Confecte  zu  sich.  Dies  ist  von  Nares  erörtert  s.  v.  Kissing- 
comfits. 

,,Sugar-plumbs  perfumed,  to  make  the  breath  sweet. 
„Let    it    thunder    to    the    tune    of  green-sleeves,    hail    kissing - 
Comfits,  etc."  Merry  W.  of  W.  V,  5. 

„Sure  your  pistol  holds 
Nothing  but  perfumes  or  kissing- comfits." 

(Webster's,  Dutchess  of  Malfy,  1623.) 
The  same  are  meant,  doubtless,  here: 

„Faith,  search  our  pockets,  and  if  you  find  there 
Comfits  of  ambergrease  to  help  our  kisses, 
Conclude  us  faulty." 

Massinger's  Very  Woman  I,  1. 
She  had  before.  sayd, 

„Nor  does  your  nostril 
Take  in  the  scent  of  strong  perfumes,  to  stifte. 
The  sourness  of  our  breaths  as  we  are  fasting." 

Ibid 
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Dass  die  Damen  des  Hauses  von  dem  geladenen  Ga^ie  geküsst  werden, 
wird  mehrfach  belegt.  So  erzählt  es  der  Ulmer  Kaufmann  Samuel 
Kiechel  (1563—1619),  der  1585  in  London  war.  „Item,  when  a  foreigner 
or  an  inhabitant  goes  to  a  citizen's  house  or  business,  or  is  invited  as  a 
guest,  and  having  entered  therein,  he  is  received  by  the  master  of  the 
house,  the  lady,  or  the  daughter,  and  by  them  welcomed,  —  as  it  is  termed 
in  their  language  —  he  has  even  a  right  to  take  them  by  the  arm  and 
to  kiss  them,  which  is  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  if  any  one 
does  not  do  so,  it  is  regarded  and  imputed  as  ignorance  and 
ill-breeding  on  his  part:  the  same  custom  is  also  observed  in 
the  Netherlands/'  (Rye,  England  as  seen  by  Foreigners,  p.  90);  Mr. 
Eye  giebt  eine  bedeutende  Anzahl  von  Belägen  für  diese  Sitte,  p.  260  ff., 
und  erwähnt  z.  B.  „a  Bohemian  nobleman,  named  Leo  von  Rozmital  (A.  1466); 
in  the  Journal  of  his  Travel  (1577)  it  is  noted,  that  it  is  the  custom  there, 
that  on  the  arrival  of  a  distinguished  stranger  from  foreign  parts,  maids 
and  matrons  go  to  the  inn  and  welcome  him  with  gifts.  Anotlier  custom 
is  observed  there,  which  is  when  guests  arrive  at  an  inn,  the  hostess  with 


in    Autolycus's    list    of   articles    sold:    „Ribbon,    glass,    pomander, 
brooch,  etc."     Winter's  Tale  IV,"  3. 

„As  when  she  from  the  water  came, 
Where  first  she  touch'd  the  mould, 
In  balls,  the  people  made  the  same, 
Your  pomander,  and  sold. 

Drayton,  Quest.  of  Cynth.,  p.  G23. 
Pom anders  were  often  used,  as  Dr.  Grey  says  in  liis  notes  on  Shake- 
speare, against  infection. 

„Her  moss  most  sweet  and  rare, 

„Against  infections  damps  for  po'mander  to  wear. 

Polyolb.,  Song  IV,  p.  731. 
„When  as  the  meanest  part  of  her 

Smells  like  the  maiden  pomander."  Herrick,  p.  168. 

üsually  accented,  I  fancy,  as  in  these  passages,  on  the  first  syllable. 
MinshcAv  derives  it  from  pomme  and  amber.  But  a  pomander  Avas 
sometimes  made  of  siiver,  in  which  case  its  office  was  to  hold  perfumes; 
and  probably  it  was  perforated  with  small  holes  to  let  out  the  scent. 
Among  pieces  of  plate  sold  in  1546,  we  find,  „a  pomannder,  weying  30z 
and  V2-"  Cotes's  Hist.  of  Reading,  p.  222.  By  a  metaphor  not  much 
to  be  expected,  a  book  of  devotions  received  the  title  of  „A  Pomander 
ot  Prayers",  1578.  See  Dibdin's  Ames,  IV,  p.  145.  It  meant,  doubtless, 
a  sweet  savour  of  prayers."  — 

B.  Jons.  Ev.  man  out  of  h.  h.  IV,  4:  „his  civet  and  his  casting- 
glass  Have  helpt  him  to  a  place  amongst  the  rest." 

„Casting-glasses,  or,  as  they  were  more  generally  termed,  cas ting- 
bot tles,  were  small  bottles  for  holding  liquid  essences  and  perfums.  They 
were  in  very  general  use,  and  are  mentioned  in  a  thousand  places  by  our 
old  dramatists,  It  may  be  observed  here  that  perfumes  ofallkinds 
were  more  in  vogue  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  than  of  George  III. 
They  were  certainly  more  necessary;  but  fashion  and  propriety 
do  not  always  walk  band  in  band."  (Gifford.) 
B.  Jons.  Cynth's  Rev.  II,  1   (p.  239.  Gifi.  Cunn.): 
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all  her  family  go  out  to  meet  and  receive  them ;  and  the  guests  are  required 
to  kiss  them  all  (,quain ,  caeterosque  omnes  deosculari  necesse  est') ,  and 
this  among  the  English  was  the  sanie  as  shaking  hauds  among  other 
nations".  —  Erasmus,  in  1499,  wrote  a  Latin  letter  l'rom  England  to  his 
friend  Fausto  Andreiini,  an  Italian  poet,  exhorting  him  in  a  strain  of 
playful  levity  to  think  no  more  of  his  gout,  but  to  betake  himself  to 
England;  for  (he  remarks)  „here  are  girls  with  angels'  faces,  so  kind  and 
obliging,  tliat  you  would  far  prefer  them  to  all  your  Muses.  Besides,  there 
is  a  custom  here  never  to  be  sufficiently  commended.  Wherever  you  come, 
you  are  received  with  a  kiss  by  all;  when  you  take  3'^our  leave,  you  are 
dismissed  with  kisses;  you  return,  kiss  es  are  repeated,  They  come  to 
Visit  you,  kisses  again;  they  leave  you,  you  kiss  them  all  round.  Should 
they  meet  you  anywhere,  kisses  in  abundance:  in  fine,  wherever  you  move, 
there  is  nothing  but  kisses".     (Epistolae,  fol.  Basil.   1558,  p.  223.)  — 

In  1527,  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  appointed  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
to  France.  He  was  accompanied  by  George  Cavendish,  his  gentleman- 
usher,  who  wrote  a  life  of  the  Cardinal,  Cavendish  had  gone  forward  to 
prepare  his  lord's  lodging.  He  says:  „And  I  being  there  [at  the  Sire  de 
Crequi's  Castle  at  Moreuil,  about  twelve  miles  from  Amiens]  tarrying  a 
while,  my  lady  Madame  Crokey  issued  out  of  her  Chamber  into  her  dining 
Chamber,  where  I  attended  her  comming,  who  received  me  very  gently  like 
her  noble  estate,  having  a  traine  of  twelve  gentlewomen.  And  when  she 
and  her  traine  was  come  all  out,  she  saide  unto  me,  ,For  as  much',  quoth 
she,  ,as  ye  be  an  Englishman,  whose  custom  is  to  kisse  all  ladies  and 
gentlemcn  [„gentlewomen",  in  Singer's  edit.]  in  your  country  without  offense, 
although  it  is  not  soe  here  with  us  in  tiiis  realme,  yet  I  will  be  so  bould 
as  kisse  you,  and  so  ye  shall  doe  all  my  maides".*  By  raeanes  whereof 
I  kissed  her  and  all  her  maides".  (Caveudish's  Life  of  Wolsey,  edit. 
Holmes,  4^o.,  i852,  p.  94.) 

„He  Courts  ladies  with  how  many  great  horse  he  hath  rid  that  morning,  or 
how  oft  he  hath  done  the  whole,  or  half  the  pommado  in  a  seven-nightbefore: 
and  sometime  ventures  so  far  upon  the  virtue  of  his  pomander, 
that  he  dares  teil  'em  how  many  sliirts  he  has  sweat  at  tennis  that  week;" 

(Nicht  erwähnt  bei  Nares.) 

„Pommada.     Pomatum." 

„But  you  will  say  unto  me,  Have  you  any  remedy  for  it?  Yes, 
Gentlemen,  I  have,  and  for  many  other  inconveniences:  I  have  aporamada 
to  make  fair  the  skin;  it  is  white  as  snow,  and  odoriferous  as  balm  or  musk." 

Comical  History  of  Trancion  1655.     (Nares.) 

„Such  as  are  always  kempt  and  perfumed,  and  every  day  smell 
of  the  tailor."     B.  Jons.  Discoveries  p,  753. 

Li   Öhakespeare's  „Henry  VIII",  at  the  CardinaFs  banquet,  the 
King  says  to  Anne  Bullen:  — 

—  „iSweetheart, 

I  were  unmannerly  to  take  you  out**, 
And  not  to  kiss  you." 

**  Zum  Tanz  auffordern. 
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„In  the  narrative  of  the  visit  of  the  Spanish  nobleman,  the  Duke  de 
Näjera,  in  1543—44,  we  are  told  that  „after  the  danciug  was  finished 
(which  lasted  several  hours) ,  the  Queen  entered  again  into  her  Chamber, 
havmg  previously  called  one  of  the  noblemen  who  spoke  Spanish,  to  offer 
in  her  name  some  presents  to  the  Duke,  who  again  kissed  her  band;  and 
on  bis  requesting  the  same  favour  of  the  Princess  Mary,  she  would  by  no 
means  permit  it,  but  offered  him  her  lips,  and  the  Duke  saluted  her,  and 
did  the  same  to  all  the  other  ladies".  (Archaeologia,  vol.  23.)  A  Greek 
traveller,  Nicander  Nucius,  came  to  England  in  1545,  and  remarks:  „They 
display  great  simplicity  and  absence  of  jealousy  in  their  usages  towards 
females.  For  not  only  do  those  who  are  of  the  same  family  and  household 
kiss  them  on  the  mouth  with  salutations  and  embraces,  but  even  those  too 
who  have  never  seen  them.  And  to  themselves  this  appears  by  no  means 
indecent".  (Travels  of  Nie.  Nucius,  Camdeu  Soc.  1841,  p.  10.)  Again, 
when  the  Constable  of  Castile  appeared  at  the  court  of  Whitehall  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  August  18th,  1604,  after  kissing  her  Majesty's  hands, 
the  requested  permission  to  salute  the  ladies  of  honour  (twenty  in  number, 
Standing  in  a  row,  and  beautiful  excedingly),  accordiug  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  and  any  neglect  of  which  is  taken  as  an  affront,  Whereupon  the 
Queen  having  given  him  leave,  his  Excellency  complied  with  the  custom, 
much  to  1he  satisfaction  of  the  ladies.  («Y  besando  las  manos  de  su  Md., 
pidiö  el  Condestable  licencia  para  besar  las  Damas  al  uso  de  aquellas 
provincias  de  que  se  agravian  quando  ay  algun  descuydo,  Y  dandosela  su 
Md- ,  cumpliö  con  el  uso,  y  gusto  de  las  Damas.*')  —  Relacion  de  la  Jornada 
del  Excmo.  Condestable  de  Castilla,  4^0. 

In  dancing  it  appears  to  have  been  the  customary  fee  of  a  lady's 
partner  .  .  .  Foreigners  of  the  male  sex,  and  especially  Frenchmen,  are  in 
the  more  frequent  habit  of  kissing  each  other,  and  probably  not  the 
ladies.  j\i.  Misson,  a  Frenchman  who  travelled  in  England  about  1697 
(p.  83),  sa3^s:  „The  people  of  England,  when  they  meet,  never  salute  one 
another,  otherwise  than  by  giving  one  another  their  hands,  and  shaking 
them  heaitily;  they  no  more  dream  of  pulling  off  their  hats ,  than  the 
women  do  of  pulling  off  their  headcloths".  (Travels  in  England.  Eng. 
tr.  1719,  p.  283.)  (ßye,  England  as  seen  by  Foreigners,  Notes,  p.  262.) 

Man  konnte  nun  dem  Gaste  nicht  oft  und  nicht  eindringlich  genug 
sagen,  dass  er  willkommen  sei:  ebenso  musste  bei  Tische  immer  wieder 
versichert  werden,  dass  Alles  gern  gegeben  werde.  Auch  musste  man 
wiederholt  wegen  der  mangelhaften  Bewirthung  um  Entschuldigung  bitten. 
Da  wurde  dann  immer  wieder  ein  kleines  Brillant-Feuerwerk  von  Höflichkeits- 
Phrasen  abgebrannt*:    in  Phrasen,    silken  phrases,   sagt  Jonson,   ist  ja 

*  Trefflichen  Beleg  dafür  bietet  The  Winter's  Tale  I,  1:^  „Arch. 
Verily,  I  speak  it  in  the  freedom  of  my  knowledge:  we  cannot  with  such 
magnificence  —  in  so  rare  —  I  know  not  what  to  say.  —  We  will  give 
You  slcepy  drinks,  that  your  senses,  unintelligent  of  our  insufficience,  may, 
though  they  cannot  praise  us,  as  little  accuse  us. 

Com.     You  pay  a  great  deal  too  dear  for  what's  given  freeiy." 
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das  Zeitalter,  welches  das  Gesuchte  lieht,  besonders  gross.    So  wird  in  dem 
Drama  „The  Shoemaker's  Holyday"    ein  Gastmahl  beim  Lordmayor  Sir 
Roger    Otley    geschildert.     Der  Lordmayor  begrüsst   seine  Gäste    mit  den 
Worten:  „Trust  me,  you  are  as  welcome  to  Oidford  as  myself." 
„Truly,  I  thank  your  Lordship",  erwidert  Mrs.  Eyre. 
„'Would,  our  bad  cheer  were  worth  the  thanks  you  give." 
„Good  cheer,  my  Lord  Mayor,     fine  cheer",  setzt  die  Sheriifs-Gattin 
mit  einem  Blicke  auf  die  schwer  belasteten  Tische,   auf  denen  der  ganze 
Inhalt  der  shambles  von  Eastcheap   —   dem  Londoner  Fleischer-Markt  — 
entladen  zu  sein  scheint:  „fine  cheer,  a  fine  house,  fine  walls,"  bemerkt  der 
Tischgast,  „fine  walls,  all  fine  and  neat."  —  Mit  den  fine  walls  werden  durch 
hangings  (Tapeten)  geschmackvoll  decorirte  Wände  bezeichnet.    Unmittelbar 
bevor  man  sich  zu  Tisch  setzt,  wird  Wasser  zum  Hände  waschen  herum- 
gereicht. „Shalll  have  some  water?"  fragt  der  Gatte  der  „ Widerspänstigen"  * 

*  „In    the    absence    of  many  of  those  little   appliances  that   we  now 
possess,  the  custom   of  washing  before  and  after  meals  was  essential  to 
ensure  any  degree  of  personal  comfort.    This  in  the  old  times  was  performed 
with  much  ceremony,   and  the  guests  were  sometimes  accompanied  by  the 
pipes  of  the  minstrels  to  a  separate  apartment,   called  a  lavatory,  but  the 
niore  general   custom  was  for  the  domestics  to  bring  the  ewers  and  towels 
into  the   hall,  and  to  band  them  round  to  the  Company.     The  water  was 
perfumed  with  the  sweet  extract  of  flowers,  with  — 
„Basyn  and  ewere, 
Water  of  ever-rose  clere, 
They  wasche  ryzth  there."        (Thornton  Rom,  p.  235.) 

And  the  lavers,  which  were  commonly  made  of  latten  or  brass,  were, 
in  the  homes  of  wealth,  of  gcld  and  silver,  richly  „pounced"  and  enamelled. 
Edward  II  had  an  ewer  ornamented  with  chivalry,  and  bis  favourite  Gaveston 
had  among  bis  plate  basins  and  ewers  enamelled  with  bis  arms.  (Rymer, 
Foedera,  tom.  III,  p.  391.)  An  ewer  of  silver-gilt  is  described  among  the 
jewels  of  Edward  III  as  triangulär  in  shape,  enamelled  with  the  Images 
of  the  Kings  of  Denmark,  Germany  and  Arragon.  (Archaeologia,  vol.  X, 
p.  252.)  This  monarch  appears  to  have  expended  large  sums  in  such 
luxuries;  bis  plate  was  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  on  one  occasion  133  £ 
G  s.  8  d.  was  paid  for  an  ewer  of  gold,  encrusted  with  precious  stones,  for 
bis  Majesty's  use.  This  was  equal  to  more  than  2,000  £  of  our  currency. 
In  the  will  and  of  John  Duke  of  Exeter,  dated  1447,  an  ewer  is  described 
as  decorated  with  a  falcon  taking  a  pavtridge,  with  a  ruby  in  bis  mouth. 
(Royal  Wills,  p.  284. j  But  these  examples  are  surpassed  by  the  magni- 
cifent  washing-basins  belonging  to  Henry  VI,  whicii  were  richly  chased, 
pounced,  and  enamelled,  garnished  with  precious  stones,  and  covered  with 
„kermery"  work.  (Probably  filigree-work.  Ancient  Kaiendars  and  Inven- 
tories,  vol.  II,  p.  166.)  Perhaps  the  most  costly  were  a  pair  of  gold,  the 
description  of  which  conveys  some  idea  of  the  decorative  art  of  thei)eriod: 
they  were  chased  in  the  „maner  of  roses",  pounced  with  „grete  boseletts", 
garnished  with  divers  escutcheons,  and  in  the  inside  were  enamelled  the 
arms  of  St.  George,  St.  Edmund,  and  St.  Edward,  the  arms  of  the  Eraperor, 
the  arms  of  England  and  France,  and  the  arms  of  the  principalities  and 
of  the  duchy  of  Guienne.  These  splendid  basins  were  valued  at  458  £,  a 
sum  now  equal  to  5,000  £,.  (Ancient  Kalend.  and  Invent.,  vol.  II,  pp.  145,  168.) 

(Our  Euglish  Home,  p.  53— 55.) 
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(Tarn.  Shrew  IV,  1),  worauf  der  Diener  mit  dem  Waschbocken  (bason)  mid 
der  Wasserkanne  (ewer)  eintritt.*     (cf.  Terburg,  Dresd.  Gal.   1339.) 

Ein  Hauptschmnck  der  Tafel  aber  ist  das  Backwerk,  welches  in  kunst- 
reichem, umfänglichem  Aufbau  z.  B.  die  Belagerung  von  Breda, 
26.  August  1624  bis  1.  July  1625  durch  Spinola,  darstellt: 

„Raise  fortifications  in  the  pastry, 

Such  as  might  serve  for  modeis  in  the  Low  Conntries, 

Which,  if  they  had  been  practised  at  Breda, 

Spinola  might  have  thrown  his  cap  at  it, 

And  ne'er  took  it"  — 

Das  Mahl  beginnt**  mit  der  Suppe  (broth,  Bouillon),  die  fiir's  Gewöhn- 
liche aus  dem  hölzernen  Napf  (porringer)  gegessen  wird:  ,,[  will  eat  these 
broths  witii  spoons  of  amber."     (Alch.  II,  1.) 


*  Die  Sitte  des  Händewaschens  unmittelbar  vor  Tisch  und  am  Tische 
selbst  ist  sehr  alt.  In  „Our  English  Home",  p.  55,  wird  darüber  be- 
richtet. „Nobles  held  the  basin  for  the  King,  and  the  esquire  for  the  baron. 
The  Duke  of  Brittany  had  the  honour  of  holding  the  laver  and  towel  for 
the  King  of  France.  (Froissart,  III,  139.)  It  was  etiquette  that  none  should 
wash  until  the  master  of  the  house  had  set  the  example,  the  performance 
of  this  ceremony  being  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  the  meal.  „May 
it  pleaseyou  towash"  was  the  expression  used  in  announcing  that  dimier 
was  ready.  (See  Eomantic  History  of  Melusine,  M.  S.  Regis  in  Brit.  Mus., 
B.  II,  fol.  119.)  When  Edward  III  visited  the  beautiful  Countess  of  Salis- 
bury,  he  was  shewn  into  a  richly  decorated  Chamber  until  the  dinner  was 
placed  upon  the  table,  The  Countess  then  went  to  the  King  and  said,  — 
„Come,  Sire,  to  hall,  your  knights  are  waiting  for  you  to  wash,  for  they 
as  well  as  yourself  have  fasted  too  long".     (Froissart,  I,  76.) 

„Let  one  attend  him  with  a  silver  bason. 

Füll  of  rose-water,  and  bestrew'd  with  Üowers; 

Another  bear  the  ewer,  the  third  a  diaper  [gemustertes  Handtuch] 

And  say,  „Will't  please  your  lordship  cool  your  hands?" 

Taming  Shrew,  Introduction. 

'*  lieber  die  Zeit  des  gewöhnlichen  Mittagsessens  vgl.  „I  never  came 
into  my  dining  room,  but,  at  eleven  and  six  o'clock",  Beaum.  and 
Fl.  The  Knight  of  the  B.  P.  I,  2,  zu  welcher  Stelle  Keltie,  British 
Dram.,  Edinb.  1870,  bemerkt:  „These  were  the  dinner  and  supper  hours 
in  our  author's  time".  Wir  lesen  ferner  bei  B.  Jonson:  „Eat  Not  at  eleven 
and  six"  (The  Gase  is  Altered.).  Our  E.  Home  p.  33  sagt  über 
Meal-tide:  „ten  o'clock  was  the  time  established  by  ancient  usage  for 
the  principal  meal.  Froissart  often  alludes  to  it  in  a  way  that  proves 
it  to  have  been  the  usual  hour  among  the  wealthy  (Vol.  I,  126;  vol.  IV, 
141).  In  the  fifteenth  Century  it  approached  Jiearer  to  noon.  ...  In  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  the  gentry  dined  at  eleven  and  the  merchants  at  twelve 
(MS.  Add.  7099,  fol.  106)....  Ten  for  dinner  and  five  for  supper  were 
the  hours  observed  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI. 
In  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  live  and  six  was  the  suppertime  among 
the  higher  classes,  and  husbandmen  supped  at  seven  or  eight."  —  Nach 
Harrison,  II,  VI  (p.  163  Furn.)  sitzen  nobilitie,  gentlemen,  and  mer- 
chantmen,  zumal  bei  great  meetings  „tili  two  or  three  of  the  clocke  at 
afternoone"  bei  Tische.     Wir  geben  das  ganze  Capitel  im  Auszuge. 
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In  bunter  Reihe  also  haben  sich  die  Gäste  gesetzt:  die  Damen  behalten 
den  auch  die  Schultern  beschattenden  French  hood*  dabei  auf  dem  Kopfe. 
„You  know  your  own  degree,  sit  down:  at  first  and  last,  The  hearty  welcome" 
—  so  begrüsst  Macbeth  (III,  4)  die  Tischgäste.  Sogleich  aber  sagt  Macbeth, 
der  in  der  Mitte  der  Tafel  Platz  genommen:  „we'll  drink  a  measure 
The  table  round".  Dies  ist  der  Rundtrank,  wie  Delius  bemerkt,  wo 
ein  Pokal  am  Tische  kreist,  aus  dem  Jeder  ein  bestimmtes  Mass  zu  leeren 
hat.  Dieser  Rund  trank  wird  auch  erwähnt  im  Othello  II,  3,  wo  es 
heisst:  „Come,  lieutenant,  I  have  a  stoop  of  wine;  and  here  without  are  a 
brace  of  Cyprus  gallants  that  would  fain  have  a  measure  to  the  health 
of  black  Othello."  Und  wie  drängt  Lady  Macbeth  ihren  Gemahl,  den 
höflichen  Wirth  zu  spielen: 

„The  feast  is  sold, 
That  is  not  often  vouch'd,  while  'tis  a-making, 

'Tis  given  with  welcome.     To  feed  were  best  at  home; 
Frora  thence,  the  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony, 
Meeting  were  bare  without  it." 

Höfliche  Ceremonien  und,  wie  bemerkt,  wiederholte  Versicherungen, 
dass  der  Gast  willkommen  sei,  sind  die  unerlässlichen  Zuthaten  beim  Gast- 
mahl. Alsbald  aber  erhebt  sich  der  Wirth,  das  gefüllte  Glas  in  der  Hand:  „love 
and  health  to  all;  I  drink  to  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  table''.  Sogleich  thun 
die  Gäste  Bescheid:  „our  duties  and  pledge."  —  Man  bedient  sich  nun  beim 


Wer  aber  zu  spät  zu  Tische  kommt,  der  muss,  wie  der  Aus- 
druck lautet,  die  Hasenpfote  küssen.  Dies  erwähnt  Nares,  Glos- 
sary,  s.v.  To  Kiss  the  Hare's  Foot,  prov.:  „Spoken  to  one  that  comes 
so  late  that  he  hath  lost  his  dinner  or  supper".  Ray,  p.  195.  Probably  it 
meant  that  such  a  one  Coming  too  late  to  partake  of  the  hare,  had  no  better 
Chance  than  to  kiss  the  foot,  and  get  nothiug  to  eat. 

'„Tis  supper  time  with  all  and  we  had  need 
Make  haste  away,  unless  we  meane  to  speed 
With  those  that  kisse  the  hare'  foot-, 
Rhumes  are  bred 

Sonie  say  by  going  supperlesse  to  bed. 
And  those  I  love  not." 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.  II,  2,  p.  ß7.  _ 
You  must  kiss  the  hare's  foot,  post  festum  venisti.     Coles'  Dict. 
The  hall  summons  tliis  consort  of  companions  (upon  payne  to  dyne  with 
duke  Humphfrie,  or  to  kisse  the  hare  foot)  to  appeare  at  the  first  call. 

Serving-man's  Comfort,  sign.  C. 
*  Der  biedere  Stubbes  (Anatomy  of  the  Abuses  in  England, 
S.  G9  ed,  Furnivall,  New.  Shak.  Society  1877)  ereifert  sich  auch  über  diesen: 
„And  to  such  cxcesse  is  it  growen,  as  euery  artificers  wyfe  (almost)  wil  not 
stick  to  goe  in  her  hat  of  Veluet  euerye  day,  euery  marchants  wyfe 
and  meane  Gentlewomen  in  her  french -hood,  and  euerye  poore  Cottagers 
Daughter  in  her  taffatie  hat,  or  eis  of  woll  at  least,  wel  lined  with  silk, 
veluet  or  taffatie." 
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Essen  der  Löffel,  Messer  und  der  erst  unter  Jakob  I. allgemein  gewordenen 
Gabeln.  Das  Brod  ist  natürlich  Weissbrod  oder  Semmel  (manchet): 
schon  Chaucer  kennzeichnet  den  Tisch  einer  armen  Wittwe  damit,  dass  nur 
black  and  white  darauf  zu  finden  sei:  Milch  und  brown  bread.  Und  in 
„The  Shoemaker's  Holyday"  heisst  es:  „Avaunt,  kitcliin-stuff!  you 
brown-bread  tanniking".  Auch  Senf  darf  nicht  fehlen:  „bis  wit  is 
as  thick  as  Tewksbury  mustard"  —  sagt  Falstaif  von  Poins  (2  H.  IV, 
II,  4).  („Tewksbury,  eine  Stadt  in  Glostershire,  wegen  ihrer  Senffabrikation 
bekannt."  Del  ins.)  Hinter  den  Gästen  stehen  die  Diener  (blue  coats) 
mit  Präsentirtellern,  die  trench-holder,  oder  eilen  zum  Cupboard. 

Die  Gäste  an  Macbeth's  Tafel  übrigens  sitzen  on  stools.  Ebenso  die 
spanischen  Gesandten  bei  Jakob  I.:  stools,  ohneLehne,  doch  gepolstert. 

Dass  die  Damen  des  16.  und  17.  Jahrhunderts  vom  Wein  und  Bier* 
nicht  blos  zu  nippen  ,  sondern  demselben  tüchtig  zuzusprechen  pflegten,  ist 
bekannt:  Die  „Trinkordnung  für  das  fürstliche  Frauenzimmer", 
welche  Herzog  Ernst  der  Fromme  von  Gotha  erliess,  wirft  ein  grelles 
Licht  hierauf:  vielleicht  aber  ist  es  eine  besonders  englische  Eigenthümlich- 
keit,  welche  wir  aus  dem  Gastmahl  des  obengenannten  Lord  Mayor  hervor- 
zuheben haben,  dass  eine  Dame  bei  Tisch  aufsteht,  mit  gefülltem  Glase 
sich  einer  von  ihr  bevorzugten  Persönlichkeit  nähert,  und  derselben  zu- 
trinkt. Dies  geschieht  nämlich  in  „The  Shoemaker's  Holyday":  Rose, 
takes  a  cup  of  wine  and  goes  to  Hans.  Rose.  „For  bis  sake,  whose  fair 
shape  thou    representest    Good  friend,  I  drink  to  thee". 

Unter  den  Schüsseln  aber,  die  auf  die  Tafel  gesetzt  werden,  dürfte  der 
Pfauenbraten  die  stattlichste  sein,  an  welchem  ja  auch  Rembrandt  mit 
seinem  muntern  Weibe  sich  gütlich  thut.V  Das  ältere  Christmas  Dinner  kennt, 
wie  W.  Irving  hervorhebt,  noch  peacock-pie.  So  sagt  Massinger, 
City  Madam:  „Men  may  talk  of  country  Christmasses,  Their  thirty  pound . 
butter'd  eggs,  their  pies  of  carps'  tongues:  Their  pheasants  drench'd 
with  amber gris:  the  carcases  of  three  fat  wethers  bruised  for  gravy,  to 
make  sauce  for  a  single  peacock!  "***  Aus  der  alten  Römer  Küche  her  ist 
der  Pfau  als  glänzendster  Braten  bekannt.  Benvenuto  Cellini  empfiehlt 
denselben  als  besonders  zuträglich.  Der  Deutsche  aber,  der  in  Shakespeare's 
Zeit  an  einem  englischen  Gastmahle  theilnähme,  würde  ähnliche  Unter- 
schiede von  der  deutschen  Küche  wahrgenommen  haben  wie  heutzutage. 
Dass  der  Holländer  wenig  beef  isst,  aber  viel  fetter  kocht  als  der  Engländer, 
bildet  eine  Zielscheibe  des  Spottes  für  den  letzteren  in  Shakespeare's  Zeit. 


*  In  Ralph  Roister  Doister  heisst  eine  der  Mägde  Alyface,  Bier- 
gesicht, wie  überhaupt  im  altern  englischen  Drama  die  Namen  gern  typisch 
sind,  bis  dieselben  im  18.  Jahrhundert  wie  in  Europa  überhaupt  durch 
unglücklich  antikisirende  Namen  verdrängt  werden. 

**  Das  unsterbliche  Gemälde  ist  bekanntlich  eine  Perle  der  Dresdener 
Galerie. 

***  Justice  Shallow  (Shak.)  „bycock  and  pie." 
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„The  spirit  of  aDutchman,  choked  withbutter."  (Beauin.  and  Fl  et  eher, 
The  Knight  of  Malta  IV,  2.)  „Wh}^,  I  do  love  thee  more,  than  thou  lovest 
butter!"  —  half  stewed  in  grease,  like  a  Dutch  dish*  (Merry 
Wives  III,  f)}.  „I  will  rather  trust  a  Fleming  with  my  butter." 
(Ib.  II,  5.)  „He  's  some  uplandish  workman-,  hire  him,  good  master, 
.  .  .  we  must  entertain  every  butterbox;  —  „hell  consume  little  beef." 
(Shoem.  Hol.) —  Und  im  Othello  II,  3:„Your  swag-bellied  Hollander." 
Ben  Jenson  verlangt  geradezu,  wenn  auch  im  Halb-Schcrz,  ein  Koch 
müsse  den  Geschmack  der  verschiedenen  Nationen  kennen:  .,Cook  .  .  .  study 
the  several  tastes,  what  every  nation,  the  Spaniards,  the  Dutch,  the 
French,  the  Walloun,  the  Neapolitan,  the  Britain,  the  Sicilian  can 
expect  from  you."  (Neptune's  Triumph,  1624.)  —  Wenn  dem  Engländer 
aber  die  holländische  Küche  zu  fett  ist,  so  behagt  ihm  die  spanische 
ganz  und  gar  nicht.  In  dem  Pseudo  -  Shakespeare'schen  Stücke  Thom.as 
Lord  Cromwell,  III,  3,  lesen  wir: 

Card.  Wolsey. 

„'Tis  stränge,  how  that  we  and  the  Spaniard  diifer; 

Their  dinner  is  our  banquet  after  dinner. 

And  they  are  men  of  active  disposition. 

By  this  l  gather  that,  by  their  sparing  meat, 

Their  bodies  are  more  fitter  for  the  wars. 
Haies. 

Fill  me  some  wine;**  I'll  answer  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

My  lord,  we  English  are  of  more  free  souls, 

Than  hunger-starv'd  and  ill'complexion'd  Spaniards. 

They  that  are  rieh  in  Spain  spare  belly-food, 

To  deck  their  backs  with  an  Italian  hood. 

And  silks  of  Seville;  and  the  poorest  snake 

That  feeds  on  lemons,  pilchards,  and  ne'er  heated 

His  palate  with  sweet  flesh,  will  bear  a  case 

More  fat  and  gallant  than  his  starved  face. 

Pride,  Inquisition,  and  this  belly-evil, 

Are,  in  my  judgement,  Spain' s  three-headed  devil." 


*  Dutch  dish:    Aus    den  Niederlanden   ist  auch  der  Kohl  (cabbage) 
auf  den  englischen  Tisch  gekommen: 

„He  has  received  weekly  intelligence, 
üpon  my  knowledge,  out  of  the  Low  Countries, 
For  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  cabbages." 
Ben  Jons.    „The  Fox"  II,  1 :  „This  is  not  an  exprcssion  thrown  out  at 
random.     Cabbages  were  not  originally  the  growth  of  England;  bat  about 
this  time  were  sent  to  us  from  Holland,  and  so*  becarao  the  product  of 
our  kitchen-gardens.     I  mention    this    circunistance,    trifiing    as    it    seems, 
bccause  it  serves  to  point  out  that  propriety  and  decorum,  which  so  strongly 
mark  the  charactcr  ofJonson,"    Whaley.  —  „'Tis  scarce  an  hundred  years", 
says  Evrlyn,   in   his   Discoursc   of  Sallets,    170G,   „since   we   first  had 
cabbages    out    of  Holland,    Sir  Artli.   Ashley,    of  Wiburg    St.   Giles,    in 
Dorsetshire,  being,  as  I  am  told,  the  first  who  planted  them  in  England".  — 

Gifford. 
**  (cf.  p.  81.     Cupboard,  abo  zum'  Diener  gesagt.) 
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Anmerkung.  Die  Löffel  sind,  in  Uebereiiistimmiing  mit  dem  ganzen 
Hausrath,  gleichfalls  kunstreich  gearbeitet.  Löffel  bilden  ein  stehendes  Pathen- 
geschenk  in  Alt-England.  „The  handles  of  the  spoons  were  sometimes  in 
the  form  of  a  grotesque  figure.  At  a  later  period  we  find  „spones  of  silver 
having  maidens  heads  at  the  end,  gilt."  —  (MS.  temp.  Heur.  VIII. 
Cottonian.)     (Cur  E.  H.,  p.  43.) 

Werden  hier  LöflFel,  deren  Griff  mit  einem  Mädchenkopfe  geziert  Avar, 
angeführt,  so  sind  auch  die  so  beliebten  „Apostellöffel"  zu  erwähnen,  deren 
Griff  die  Gestalt  eines  Apostels  bildete. 

„Spoons  of  silver  gilt,  the  handle  of  each  terminating  in  the  figure  of 
an  apostle.  They  were  the  usual  present  of  Sponsors  at  christenings.  Some 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  collections  of  the  curious.  It  is  in  allusion  to 
this  custom  that  when  Cranmer  professes  to  be  unworthy  of  being  Sponsor 
to  the  young  princess,  the  king  replies,  „Come,  come,  my  lord,  you'd  spare 
your  spoons".  Henr.  VIII,  V,  2.  These  spoons  are  often  mentioned  by 
the  writers  of  that  time. 

„And  all  this  for  the  hope  of  two  apostle  spoons,  to  suffer,  and  a 
Cup  to  eat  a  caudle*  in,  for  that  will  be  thy  legacy."** 

B.  Jons.  Barthol.  Fair  1,  1. 

Anmerkung.   Das  Messer,  wie  oft  auch  das  Besteck  überhaupt,  brachte 
der    geladene    Tischgast    meist  selbst  mit.     Lydgate  (15.   Jahrhundert) 
cautions  those  who  wish  to  gain  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  courtesy  to 
„Bryng  no  knyvys  unscouryd  to  ye  table." 

These  were  probably  clasp  knives,  carried  in  their  satchels,  or  with  a 
handle  in  a  sheath  in  their  girdle,  like  Chaucer's  Pilgriras:  — 

„Ychaped  not  with  bras, 
But  al  with  silver  wrought  ful  clene  and  wel": 

and  which  also  served  as  an  indication  of  their  estate,  for  tradesmeu  and 
mechanics  were  prohibited  by  the  sumptuary  laws  from  using  knives  adorned 
with  gold,  silver,  or  precious  stones.  (Rot.  Pari.  vol.  II.  This  was  in  1363.) 
Gaston,  Count  de  Foix,  carried  in  bis  pocket  the  knife  with  which  he  used 
to  cut  bis  meat  at  table.     (Froissart,  IV,  98.) 

Sheffield  cutlery  was  celebrated  in  the  time  of  Chaucer;  — 
„A  Sheffeld  whitel  bare  he  in  bis  hose." 

Das  wohlgeputzte  Messer  nun  pflegte  der  Gast  vor  der 
Mahlzeit  an  dem  im  Flur  hinter  einem  Vorsetzer    aufgehängten 


*  caudle,  franz.  chaudeau,  Kraftsuppe. 

**  Sehr  verbreitet  waren  auch  bleierne  Löffel,  latten  spoons. 
Bekannt  ist  das  Shakespeare  beigelegte  Wortspiel,  latten  spoons  und  latin 
spoons  (lateinische  Löffel), 

„I  will  be  your  partner.  And  give  it  a  hörn  spoon  and  a  treen  dish 
(Holznapf),  Bastard,  and  beggar's  badges."  (B.  Jons.  The  Magnetic 
Lady  IV,  3.) 
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Schleifstein  zu  wetzen.  Our  E  Home,  p.  44:  „As  it  was  thus  the 
custom  for  the  guest  to  bring  his  own  knife,  a  whetstone  hung  in  the 
passage  beliind  the  screen,  so  that  he  might  sharpen  it  hefore  sitting  down 
to  table:  perhaps  they  were  also  carried  with  the  knife,  for  in  1565  Queen 
Elizabeth  presented  the  Earl  of  Leicester  with  a  whetstone  tipped  with  gold." 

Tim.  of  Athens  II,  1: 

„I  wonder,  men  dare  trust  themselves  with  men: 
Methinks,  they  should  invite  them  with  out  knives; 
Good  for  their  meat,  and  safer  for  their  lives."^ 

„Die  Gäste  brachten  ihr  Messer  in  einem  Besteck  zum  Gastmahl  mit." 

(Delius.) 

Vor  den  „Speeimens  of  Early  English  Metrical  Romances", 
by  George  Ellis,  London,  1848,  befindet  sich  die  Reproduction  einer  alten 
Abbildung*  auf  Goldhintergrund:  The  Court  of  King  Arthur:  Knieend 
kredenzt  einer  der  Diener  den  Kelch;  auf  der  runden  Tafel  befinden  sich 
keine  Messer,  wohl  aber  hat  einer  der  Gäste,  am  Tische  gehend,  ein, 
gewiss  mitgebrachtes,  grosses  Messer  in  der  Hand.  Ebenso  ist  auf 
Lionardo's  „Abendmahl"  nur  ein  grosses  Messer  in  der  Hand  eines  der 
Jünger  zu  bemerken. 

Anmerkung.  Ueber  den  Gebrauch  der  Gabeln  in  Italien  hat 
Coryat  in  seinem  Reisewerke  „Crudities",  1611,  berichtet:  „Her  unon  I 
myself  thought  good  to  imitate  the  Italian  fashion,**  by  this  forked  cutting  of 
meate,  not  only  while  I  was  in  Italy,  but  also  in  Germany,  and  oftentimes 
in  England  since  I  came  home".  „The  Italian  and  also  most  strangers 
that  are  commorant  in  Italy,  doe  alwaies  at  their  meales  use  a  little 
forke  when  they  cut  their  meate.  For  while  with  their  knife,  which  they 
hold  in  one  band,  they  cut  the  meate  out  of  the  dish,  they  fasten  their 
forke,  which  they  hold  in  their  other  band,  upon  the  same  dish;  so  that 
whatsoever  he  be  that,  sitting  in  the  Company  of  any  othcrs  at  meale, 
should  unadvisedly  touch  the  dish  of  meate  with  his  fingers,  from  which 
all  at  the  table  doe  cut,  he  will  give  occasion  of  offence  unto  the  Company, 
as  having  transgressed  the  laws  of  good  manners,  insomuch  that  for  his 
error,  he  shall  be  at  the  least  browbeaten,  if  not  reprehended  in  wordes.'* 
Crudities,  1611,  4*«-,  p.  90.     (Quoted  by  Cunningham.) 

„Then  you  must  learn  the  use 

And  handling  of  your  silver  fork  at  meals, 

The  metal  of  your  glass;  (these  are  main  matters 

With  your  Italian.)  B.  Jons.  Fox,  IV,  1. 

„And  twifold  doth  express  th'enamour'd  courtier, 

As  much  as  the  fork-carving  traveller." 

B.  and  Fl.   Qu.  of  Cor.  IV,  1.      .- 


*  Taken   from   a  very  fine  and  interesting  Manuscript  in  the  British 
Museuro,  entitled  „Roman  du  Quete  du  Saint  Graal". 
**  Cf.  Italianate  in  Nares  Gloss. 
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Whaley  führt  zu B.  J.  Devil  an  Ass  an,  dass  in  Deutschland  Geistliche 
gegen  den  Gebrauch  der  Gabeln  gepredigt  haben.  Selbst  in  Italien  werden 
die  Gabeln  Ende  des  16.  oder  Anfang  des  17.  Jahrhunderts  noch  nicht 
allgemein  gewesen  sein!  Auch  auf  den  realistischen  Gemälden  eines  Paul 
Veronese,  Hochzeit  zu  Cana,  die  das  venetianische  Kostüm  und  Avohl 
auch  die  Lebensweise  der  Zeit  so  genau  wiederspiegelt,  finden  sich  keine 
Gabeln.  Wären  dieselben  schon  im  16.  Jahrhundert  in  Italien  gebräuchlich 
gewesen,  so  hätte  einer  der  vielen  reisenden  Engländer  des  16.  Jahr- 
hunderts davon  berichtet:  denn  die  Väter  und  Grossväter  der  Coryat's 
reisten  bereits  so  vielfach  nach  jener  „Wiege  der  Künste  und  der  Laster", 
dass  Roger  Ascham  (Queen  Elizabeth's  Lehrer  im  Griechischen) 
im  „Schoolmaster"  (1563)  bitter  darüber  klagt. 

Und  doch  ist  die  Gabel  in  Venedig  bereits  im  11.  Jahrhundert  bekannt 
gewesen.  Petrus  Daraianus  (lib.  VII,  ep.  XIX,  p.  79)  spricht  von  einer 
schönen  Dame  aus  Byzanz,  welche  einem  Dogen  von  Venedig  vermählt  war, 
deren  Luxus  alle  Begriife  überstiegen  habe.  Sie  habe  nicht  einmal  essen 
wollen  wie  andere  Leute,  sondern  habe  das  Fleisch,  klein  zerschnitten,  mit 
einer  zweizinkigen  Gabel  zum  Munde  geführt  (Our  E.  Home,  p.  45).  „Probably 
our  thanks  are  due  to  this  naughty  princess  for  the  introduction  of  the 
table-fork  into  Europe.  We  first  find  this  article  mentioned  among  our 
English  records  in  the  thirteenth  Century."  (Ib,  45.)*  —  AI.  Schulz  I,  46 
führt  Gabeln  als  Küchengeräth  bereits  im  12.  und  13.  Jahrhundert  an: 
diese  grossen  dreizinkigen  Gabeln  Messen  Kröuwel:  Wigalois,  p.  226,  38: 
Sin  gesellen  und  die  knaben  der  man  zer  kuchen  ouch  bedarf.  Die  truogen 
kröul  die  wären  schaif.  Der  gedeckte  Tisch,  Miniatur  des  Hortulus 
deliciarum**  der  Herrad  von  Landsberg  (12.  Jahrhundert),  nach 
H.  Weiss,  Kostümkunde,  zeigt  ausser  einfachen  Messern  auch  solche, 
die,  von  der  Spitze  aus  gespalten,  als  Vorläufer  der  modernen  Gabel 
betrachtet  werden  können.  —  Sollten  die  Gabeln  in  Venedig  nach  der 
Schlacht  von  Lepanto  1578,  als  unermessliche  türkische  Kriegsbeute  in  die 
Lagunenstadt  gebracht  wurde,  allgemein  geworden  sein?  —  — 

Natürlich  hält  der  Engländer  sich  für  den  Ersten,  seine  Nation  für  die 
vorzüglichste;  (ib.);  doch  wird  der  French  cook  in  reichen  Häusern  häufig 
erwähnt  (z.  B.  The  Sil.  Wom.  IV,  2).  (Auch  bei  Harrison,  England,  im 
Chap.  über  Food  and  Diet  of  the  English.) 

„England  I  praise  not,  for  I  here  was  born, 
But  sure  she  laughs  the  others  unto  scorn." 

(Thom.  L.  Crom  well.) 


*  Wiederum  ein  Beispiel  dafür,  dass  wesentliche  europäische  Luxus- 
Artikel  dem  Orient  entlehnt  sind.  „Luxus",  sagten  wir,  doch  Voltaire  hat 
Recht:    „le  luxe,  chose  bien  necessaire." 

**  Die  kostbare  Handschrift  dieses  Werkes  ist  bekanntlich  leider  beim 
Bombardement  von  Strassburg  1870  zu  Grunde  gegangen. 
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Für  besonders  kräftig  sind  Speisen  und  Getränke,  wie  dieselben  am 
Hofe  zubereitet  werden,  bekannt:  „You  have  suck'd  the  milk  of  the  court, 
and  from  thence  have  been  brought  up  to  the  very  streng  meats  and 
wine  of  it."     (The  Sil.  Wom.  III,  2.) 

Leicht  können  wir  noch  mit  einigen  landesüblichen  Gerichten  aufwarten: 
Chaucer's  Mönch,  der  Feinschmecker,  giebt  vor  allen  Braten  dem  fat  swan 
den  Vorzug.  Kochbücher  aus  Shakespeare's  England  verzeichnen  ferner: 
„gekochte  Tulpenstengel,  marinirte  Puter,  in  Weiss  wein  und  Essig 
gesotten,  mit  Fenchelsauce;  gepökelte  Gans  mit  Nelken  und  Ingwer,  Gelee 
von  Kleebluraen,  Omelettes  von  Malvenstengeln  mit  Rosenwasser".  (Roden- 
berg,  England,  S.  87.)  Wildpasteten  (venison  pasties)  fehlen  nicht; 
claret  wine  and  oysters  gehören  zusammen.  (Devil  Ass  I,  1.)  Noch 
haben  wir  ein  Backwerk  zu  sehen,  welches  eine  Festung  mit  Boll- 
werken, Aussenwerken,  die  Gräben  mit  Fleischbrühe  (broth)  gefüllt, 
darstellt:  Rühmt  doch  Ben  Jonson  in  Neptune's  Triumph  (IG24)  von 
einem  Koch: 

„He  builds,  he  fortifies 
Makes  citadels  of  curious  fowl  and  fish, 
Some  by  dry-ditches,  some  motes  round  which  broths, 
Mounts  marrow-bones;  cuts  fifty  angled  custards; 
Eears  bulwark  pies;  and  for  his  outer  works. 
He  raiseth  ramparts  of  immortal  crust; 
And  teacheth  all  the  tactics  at  one  dinner: 
What  rank  what  files,  to  put  the  dishes  in, 
The  whole  art  military."  —  (Vgl.  S.  89.) 

„Be  merry  and  drink  cherry!"  (The  New  Inn,  I,  1,  B.Jons.) 
Der  Engländer,  sieht  man,  liebte  stets  nahrhafte  Kost.  Schon  des 
Morgens,  sobald  er  aufgestanden,  nahm  er  Eier,  Weissbrot  und  Butter  zu 
sich:  „They  are  up  already,  and  call  for  eggs  and  butter".  (Shak.  I, 
Henry  IV,  II,  1.)  „Take  a  dejeuner  of  muskadel  and  eggs."  (B.  Jonson, 
New  Inn,  IIL  1.) 


Anmerkung.  Wie  gewaltig  und  raffinirt  im  Mittelalter  geschmaust 
wurde,  mögen  ein  paar  Beispiele  belegen.  Die  Grafen  von  Calw  stifteten 
1235  jene  Priestermalzeit,  die  alljährlich  am  Feste  „Aller  Seelen" 
auf  dem  Wurmlinger  Berge  bei  Tübingen  gehalten  wurde.  Crusius  schildert 
in  seiner  „Schwäbischen  Chronik"  (Ausg.  v.  1783,  III.  Thl.,  2.  Bch., 
Kap.  17)  die  1271  stattgefundene  Wurmlinger  Malzeit:  „Anfänglich  nun 
trägt  man  drei  gebratene  Schweins-Köpf  auff  ect.  —  Dann  wird  dreyerley 
Wein  und  Brod  aufgestellt  und  eingeschenkt  und  von  Gänsen  die  Füsse, 
Flügel,  Lebern,  Magen  und  dgl.  auffgetragen.  Haben  nun  die  Gäste  genug 
hiervon  gegessen,  so  theilt  man  das  Uebrige  den  Armen  zu.  Nach  diesem 
werden  gesottene  Hennen  und  Fleisch  in  einer  Brüh,  sammt  gebratenen 
Fischen  und  gebratenem  Fleisch  aufigesetzt  ect.  —  Weiteren  folget  wieder  ein 
frischer  Wein  und  Brod,  um  je  vor  zwey  Capitel-Herrn  eine  gebratene  Gans, 
in  der  ein  gebratenes  Hühnlein  und  in  diesem  eine  Bratwurst  steckt,  etc.  etc. 
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—  Endlich  ist  gesetzt,  man  solle  denen  Ehrwürdigen  Vätern  einen  Käss  und 
Kuchen,  Trauben  und  Nüsse,  Aepfel  und  Birnen  auffstellen  etc."  —  lieber 
die  Mahlzeit  bei  dem  dritten  Beilager  Carl's  des  Kühnen  zu  Bargund  (mit 
Margarethe,  Schwester  Eduard  IV  von  England),  welches  1468  zu  Brügge  in 
Flandern  gehalten  wurde,  berichtet  Crusius  III,  8,  9:  „Da  war  viel  köst- 
liche Pracht,  und  der  Saal  mit  güldenen  Tüchern  behängt.  Auf  den  Tischen 
stunden  XXX  Schiff,  gemacht  mit  Menschen  und  Segeln:  die  waren  geladen 
mit  Bratens,  und  ein  jegliches  hatte  4  Botten  (Boote),  darin  waren  Beigemüss'. 
Und  zwischen  jedem  Schiff  ein  Tabernackel;  darunter  stunden  Pasteten.  Da 
kam  ein  Pferd  für  den  Tisch,  bereit  wie  ein  Einhorn,  darauf  sass  ein  Knab, 
bereit  wie  ein  Bahr;  darnach  kam  ein  Low,  darinnen  waren  4  Singer,  die 
sangen  aus  dem  Löwen". 

Gebraucht  wurden  zu  diesen  8  Tagen  dauernden  Schmausereien  täglich 
.800  silberne  Platten,  16  Ochsen,  10  Schweine,  600  Pfund  Speck,  250  Hammel 
und  ebenso  viel  Lämmer,  100  Hasen,  200  Fasanen,  200  Wasservögel, 
400  Tauben,  800  Rebhühner  und  100  Pfauen  etc.  —  Das  war  also  wieder 
ein  Riesenfest,  wie  jenes  des  Antisthenes  zu  Agrigent,  oder  eines  und  das 
andere  im  verdorbenen  Rom,  nur  bei  niedrigeren  Preisen  der  Lebensmittel. 
Durch  jene  Schiffe  und  Figuren  etc.  wird  man  ausserdem  an  den  theatralischen 
Apparat  und  Hergang  bei  dem  Gastmahle  der  Trimalchio  erinnert. 

Bei  einem  zwei  Jahre  später  stattgefundenen  Gastmahle,  welches  Georg, 
Bruder  des  grossen  Grafen  Warwick,  bei  seiner  Einsetzung  in  das  Erzbisthum 
York  dem  Adel  und  der  Geistlichkeit  des  Umkreises  gab,  zeigte  sich  ein 
ähnlicher  Aufwand  wie  zu  Brügge.  Es  waren  dabei  1000  Diener,  62  Köche 
und  515  Küchenmägde  in  Thätigkeit,  und  wurden  ungeheure  Vorräthe  auf- 
gezehrt; Geist  und  Kunst  aber  schienen  dabei  untergeordnet  geblieben  zu 
sein.  1477  wurde  dieser  im  Essluxus  so  ausschreitende  Priester  von  König 
Eduard  IV.  seiner  Güter  für  verlustig  erklärt  und  ins  Exil  gesendet.* 

Interessanter  waren  im  15.  und  16.  Jahrhunderte  die  lustigen  Künstler- 
feste Italiens.  Der  Maler  Rustici  bildete  dort  u.  a.  die  Gesellschaft  des 
Kessels,  in  welcher  die  Pflicht  der  Bewirthung  bei  den  Mitgliedern,  die 
sämmtlich  bildende  Künstler  waren,  herumging.  Jeder  von  ihnen  musste, 
wenn  an  ihn  die  Reihe  kam,  ein  neues  Gericht  auftischen,  und  man  wett- 
eiferte in  der  künstlerischen  Behandlung  dieser  Obliegenheit.  Als  einst 
Rustici  Gastgeber  war,  brachte  er  einen  Kessel  aus  Pastetenteig,  in  dem  zwei 
zu  menschlichen  Gestalten  zugeschnittene  Kapaunen  lagen.  Ein  anderes 
Mitglied  prodiicirte  sich  viel  ansprechender  mit  einem  auf  Säulen  ruhenden 
Tempel,  der  aus  verschiedenen  Essbarkeiten  zusammengebaut  war;  der 
Fussboden  bestand  aus  Gallert,  die  Säulen  waren  Leberwürste,  die  Tribünen 
Marzipan,  die  Tempelsänger  waren  Krametsvögel  und  gebratene  Tauben 
u.  dgl.  m.    Die  Mitglieder  einer  anderen  Gesellschaft,  „zur  Kelle"  genannt 


*  Fuller's  Kirchengeschichte. 
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führten,  als  Maurer  gekleidet,  ein  Gebäude  auf.  Die  Handlanger  trugen 
ihnen  dabei  statt  Kalk  Nudeln,  statt  Wasser  süsse  Brühe,  statt  Sand  ge- 
riebenen Käse  und  als  Steine  Zuckerwerk  und  Kuchen  herbei.  Die  Säulen 
wurden  aus  gebratenem  Kalb-  und  Schweinefleisch  gebildet  und  die  Kapitale 
und  Ornamente  schnitt  man  aus  Kalbslebern,  Kapaunen  und  Ochsenzungen. 
Form  und  Farbe  mussten  zutreffend  sein,  das  Ganze  war  ein  Kunstwerk, 
welches  gleichwohl,  nachdem  es  vollendet  worden,  sogleich  eingerissen  und 
verzehrt  wurde.  Welch'  ein  enger  Zusammenhang  der  Tafelfreude  und 
bildenden  Kunst  und  welch'  ein  Humor  in  dieser  Sache!  Man  denkt  zwar 
dabei  unwillkürlich  an  die  Dichtung  vom  Schlaraffenlande,  aber  dort  fliegen 
den  Menschenkindern  die  gebratenen  Tauben  in  den  Mund,  und  hier  wird 
der  Genuss  mit  Sinnigkeit  und  durch  Künstlerhände  bereitet. 

Als  der  Schwäbische  Bund  1519  gegen  Herzog  Ulrich  von  Würtemberg 
zog,  gaben  Eath  und  Patricier  der  freien  Eeichsstadt  Ulm  der  Eitterschaft 
jenes  ersteren  ein  stattliches  Banket.  Dasselbe  fand  in  dem  grossen  Eath- 
haussaaie  statt;  die  Stadtherren  erschienen  in  Festkleidern  und  weissen 
Halskrausen,  die  Gäste  in  kriegsmässigem  Leder  und  Eisenblech.  Die  Tafel 
ist  im  Hufeisen  gedeckt;  auf  ihr  stehen  zahlreiche  Speisen  aller  Art.  Dort 
prangt  ein  geräucherter  Schweinskopf  mit  der  Citrone  im  Maul  und  neben 
ihm  eine  grosse  Forelle,  die  sich  in  den  Schwanz  beisst;  hier  bewundert 
man  den  zartesten  Eehziemer.  Hammelschlägel,  wilde  Enten,  Fasanen  u.  dgl. 
präsentiren  sich  zahlreich  auf  silbernen  Platten;  man  schenkt  alten  Würz- 
burger und  Uhlbacher  ein,  und  die  Unterhaltung  belebt  sich.  Während  viel 
gegessen  und  getrunken  wird,  gehen  der  Bürgermeister  und  der  älteste 
Eathsherr,  um  zu  nöthigen,  rund  um  den  Tisch.  Der  ältliche  Eitter  Hans 
V.  Breitenstein  hat  einen  Schweinskopf  sehr  stark  verringert,  einen  Hammel- 
schlägel, eine  Ochsenzunge  und  zwei  Fasanen  gegessen,  auch  zehn  Mass 
alten  Uhlbacher  heruntergeschlürft,  da  ruft  eine  rauhe  Bassstimme  in  sein 
rechtes  Ohr:  „Warum  esst  Ihr  denn  nicht,  warum  trinkt  Ihr  denn 
nicht?"  und  ein  Fisteldiskant  schreit  gleich  darauf  in  sein  linkes  Ohr: 
^So  esset  doch  und  trinket  satt,  was  der  Magistrat  Euch  vor- 
gesetzet  hat".  Der  Eitter  sieht  diese  Nöthiger  zwar  erstaunt  an,  aber 
die  Mahnung  fruchtet  bei  ihm  und  er  wird  bestrebt  sein,  noch  Besseres 
als  bisher  zu  leisten.  Die  grossen  Platten  und  kleineren  Becher  verschwinden, 
man  bringt  Früchte,  Kuchenwerk ,  edle  Weine  und  grosse  Humpen  auf  den 
Tisch;  jetzt  steigen  Genuss  und  Humor  auf  den  Gipfel. 

A.  V.  Crousaz.     (Voss.  Ztg.,  20.  April  1884.) 

Zusatz.  „Als  Erzbischof  Albrecht  von  Bremen  (gest.  1395)  einmal  in 
Hamburg  ein  Gastmahl  gab,  setzte  man  goldene  Häuser  mit  Thürmen  auf 
Bergen  von  gleichem  Metall  auf,  in  welchen  lebende  Vögel  herumflogen;  alle 
Gefässe  waren  von  Gold  und  Silber,  und  in  denselben  sah  man  Pfauen, 
Schwäne  und  Hühner  mit  ihren  Federn,  und  doch  waren  sie  gekocht,  dass 
man  sie  essen  konnte;  gebackene  Speisen  waren  mitunter  in  Gestalt 
gewappneter  Männer    in    grossen    Gefässen    aufgetragen.     „Was 
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die  oben  erwähnten  Gerichte  in  Form  von  Pfauen  anbelangt,  so  waren 
sie  sehr  beliebt  und  kommen  auf  Darstellungen  von  reichen  Gastgelagen 
oft  abgebildet  vor.  Es  wurde  nämlich  der  natürliche  schön  befiederte  Balg 
dieses  Thieres  auf  Reifen  gespannt,  die  die  Form  des  Vogels  nachbildeten, 
und  mit  gekochten  Speisen  angefüllt  und  darauf  mit  ausgespanntem  Schweif 
auf  goldener  Platte  auf  die  Tafel  gebracht."  (Wessely,  Deutschlands 
Lehrjahre  I,  109.) 

Der  Pfau  war  schon  im  Alterthum  ein  sehr  beliebter  Braten.  Varro 
(50  V.  Chr.),  de  Re  Rustica,  berichtet  darüber:  „Will  man  köstlich  essen,  so 
muss  der  Pfau  aus  Samos  kommen,  Hühner  aus  Phrygien,  Kraniche  aus 
Melos,  Böckleiu  aus  Aetolien,  Thunfische  aus  Chalcedon,  Muränen  aus 
Tartessus,  Hechte  aus  Persien,  Austern  von  Tarent,  Muscheln  aus  Chios, 
Nüsse  aus  Thasos,  Datteln  aus  Aegypten".  Varro  lebte  in  Rom,  er  hätte 
beinahe  auch  im  Elisabethanischen  London  leben  können. 

Der  Pfau  wird,  neben  Fasan,  Schwan  u.  s.  w.,  auf  dem  fast  unüber- 
sehbaren Speisezettel  bei  Rabelais,  Pantragruel  4,59  erwähnt,* 

Vgl.   Gust.    Klemm,    Culturgesch.,    Bd.  9,  87:    Willehalm  134,9: 

„Der  pfauwe  vor  im  gebraten  stuont 

mit  salsen,**  diu  dem  wirte  kunt 

was,  daz  er  bezzer  nie  gewan, 

den  kapun,  den  vasan, 

in  galreiden  diu  lampriden 

pardrise  begunt  er  miden." 

*  Der  Pfau. 

„Pain  blanc  Longes  de  vau  rosti  froides,  sinapisees  de  pouldre 

Pain  moUet  zinziberine. 

Pain  bourgeois  Pastes  d'arsiette, 

Grasses  souppes  de  perime, 
Souppes  lyonnoises  etc. 
Puis  lui  enfournoient  eu  gueule: 

Esclanches  a  l'aimade, 
Pastes  ä  la  saucle  chaulde, 

Lievres,  levraulx, 
Perdrix,  perdraulx, 
Faisans,  faisandeaulx, 
Paons,  paonneaulx." 
Auch  Kohl,  choulx,  wird  aufgeführt,  der,  wie  wir  erwähnen,  in  Eng- 
landunter Heinrich  VIII.  eingeführt  wird.    Ferner  Cygnes,  Schwäne,  fehlen 
nicht:     Chaucer  nennt   ja   denselben,  bei   dem   „Monk"  v.   206  (Prolog): 
,,A  fat  swan  lovede  he  l)est  of  eny  roost.'^ 
fat  Swan  erwähnt  noch  B.  Jons,  Staple  of  News  V. 
**  Scharfe  sauce   (das  Wort  heisst  ja:   Salzig,  salsa)  ist  sehr  beliebt. 
Chaucer  sagt: 

„Of  poinant  sauce  ne  knew  never  a  dele." 
cf.  S.  100. 
Chaucer  Prol.  351  (vom  Frankeleyn): 

„Woe  was  his  cook,  but  —  if  his  sauce  were 
Poyiiaunt  and  scharp,  and  redy  al  his  gere.'' 
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Alw.  Schulz,  Das  Höfische  Leben  zur  Zeit  der  Minnesinger, 

I,  234.  schreibt:  „Als  ein  Leckerbissen  ersten  Ranges  galt  aber  der  Pfauen- 
braten. Ob  man  denselben,  wie  dies  später  zu  g^^schchen  pflegte*,  vor  dem 
Braten  abzog,  dann  füllte  und,  nachdem  er  gar  war,  das  prächtige  Gefieder  wieder 
über  ihn  garnirte,  geht  aus  unseren  Quellen  nicht  hervor.  Er  wurde  am 
Spiesse  gebraten  und  auch  so  servirt;  eine  PfefFersauce  gehörte  dazu**. 
(Vgl.  die  Miniatur  des  14.  Jahrhunderts  bei  v.  Hefner,  Trachten 

II,  T.  31,)  Später  galt  es,  wie  Roquefort  und  Lacurne  de  Saint  Palaye 
erzählen,  als  grosse  Ehre,  wenn  einem  der  Pfauenbraten  überreicht  wurde. 
Er  hatte  denselben  so  geschickt  zu  zerlegen,  dass  jeder  der  Anwesenden  ein 
Stückchen  bekam,  und  war  verpflichtet,  ein  Gelübde  abzulegen,  eine  ausser- 
gewöhnlich  kühne  That  zu  versprechen  (Le  voeu  du  paon).  —  Uebrigens 
galt  schon  damals  das  Fleisch  des  Pfauen**"  wie  das  des  Kranichs  für  hart 
und  unverdaulich." 


Kehren  wir  zu  Alt-England  zurück: 

Den  Schluss  der  Mahlzeit  bilden  gern  Aepfel  und  Käse  (vgl.  ab  ovo 
ad  mala).  „1  will  make  an  end  of  my  dinner:  there's  pippins  and  cheese 
to  come",  sagt  Evans,  der  Welsh  Parson  (M.  W.  1,  2.).  Freilich  ist  der  hier 
gemeinte  Ziegenkäse  charakteristisches  Essen  des  Wallisers,  in  dessen  heimath- 
lichen  Bergen  viele  Ziegen  gehalten  werden.  Damit  wird  der  Walliser 
geneckt,  auch  von  Falstaff  (W.  V:  „Am  I  ridden  with  a  Welch  goat  too? 
shall  I  have  a  coxcomb  of  frize?  'Tis  time  I  were  choked  with  a  piece  of 
toasted  cheese."  So  verhöhnt  Dr.  Johnson  im  Wörterbuch  die  Schotten, 
wenn  er  sagt,  Hafer  sei  in  England  die  Nahrung  der  Pferde  und  die  der 
Menschen  in  Schottland  (Haferbrod). 

Was  aber  die  Aepfel- Sorte  pippins,  den  feinen  französischen  P  ep in 
(prov.  de  bonne  terre  bon  pepinj,  betriff't,  so  wird  derselbe  auch  von  Justice 
Shallow  seinem  Gaste  Falstaff  vorgesetzt;  „Nay,  you  shall  see  mine  orchard, 
where,  in  an  arbour,  we  will  eat  a  last  year's  pippin  of  my  own  graffing, 
with  a  dish  of  caraways  (ein  Confect  mit  Kümmelsamen),  and  so  forth" 
(H.  4.  B.  V,  3.).  Im  Act  V,  1,  servirt  der  drawer  (Küfer)  zum  Nachtisch 
für  Falstaff  die  apple- Johns  („Aepfel,  die  zwei  Jahre  sich  halten,  dabei  aber 
sehr  runzlig  werden",  Delius).  2.  Drawer  (ib.):  „The  prince  once  set 
a  dish  of  apple- Johns  before  him,  and  told  him,  there  were  five  more  Sir 
Johns".  —  Das  Propfen  der  Aepfelbäume  wird  auch  erwähnt  im 
Coriolan,  II,  1:  yet,  by  the  faith  of  men,  We  have  some  old  crab- 
trees  (Holzapfelbäume)  here  at  home,  that  will  not  Be  grafted  to  your 
relish." 


*  Le  Grand  d'Aussy,  Hist.  de  la  vie  privee  des  Fran5ois,  ed.  par  J.  B.  B. 
de  Roquefort.    Paris,  1815.     I,  363. 

**  —  Karlmeinet  18,  27:  In  der  kochen  wysde  man  sy.  Daryn  leyffen 
do  de  kynde  fry.  Da  von  den  sy  Karlle  sitzende  Harde  sere  switzende  Ouer 
eyme  pauwen,  den  hei  wände.    In  synre  edele  Hadde  hei  seleur  den  spis  do. 

***  Andrer  Meinung  ist  Benvenuto  Cellini. 
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Die  Bedienung  der  Gäste  bei  Tisch  aber  rauss  so  aufmerksam  und  doch 
so  geräuschlos  als  möglich  vor  sich  gehen.  So  wird  von  einem  great 
entertainment  gesagt  (im  Gentleman  Usher,  Comedy  by  G.  Chap- 
man  1606): 

„'Twas  the  best  fashion'd  and  well-ordered  thing,  and  there  withal 

The  fit  attendance  by  the  servants  used, 

The  gentle  guise  in  serving  every  guest,  the  great  wheels, 

Turning  but  softly,  make  the  less  to  whirr 

About  their  business." 

Bei  Tisch  aber  achtet  der  feine  Mann  auch  darauf,  dass  er  gerade  sitzt 
und  die  Haltung  nicht  verliert,  was  um  so  schwieriger  ist,  da  sein  stool 
keine  Lehne  hat;  und  der  Löffel  ist,  so  oft  derselbe  zum  Munde  geführt 
worden,  wieder  auszuwischen.* 

Jemehr  aber  das  Gastmahl  sich  seinem  Ende  neigt,  um  so  breiter  und 
vertraulicher  fliesst  der  Kedestrom**,  und  vor  allem  muss  der  weitgereiste 
Mann  (traveller),  der  sich  gern  durch  den  shoe-tye  kennzeichnet,  dann 
seine  Schätze  ausbreiten.  „A  good  traveller  is  something  at  the  latter  end 
of  a  dinner  (All's  well  that  ends  w.  II,  5)."  Und  in  King  John  I,  1, 
wird  gesagt:  „Now,  your  traveller,  He  and  his  toothpick  at  my  worship's 
mess".  lieber  den  Gebrauch  des  Zahnstochers  sprechen  auch  Beaumont 
andFletcher,  The  Honest  Man's  Fortune:  „You  have  travell'd  like  a 
fiddler  to  make  faces  And  brought  home  nothing  but  a  case  of  tooth- 
picks." 

Ein  Hanptscherz  bei  Tafel  erwartet  uns  zum  Schluss  noch  in  Merry 
Old  England  beim  Sheviffdinner:  Eine  gewaltige  Schüssel,  vielleicht  inmitten 
des  Tisches,  enthält  die  Mehlspeise,  den  füufzigeckigen  (fifty - angled) 
Custard:  mit  einem  solchen  vergleicht  der  Ehegatte  das  Kleid  für  seine 


*  ,,0  fine  courtier!  How  comly  he  bows  him  in  his  court'sy!  how 
füll  he  hits  a  woman  between  the  lips  when  he  kisses!  how  upright  he 
sits  at  table!  how  daintly  he  carves!  how  sweetly  he  talks,  and  he  teils 
news  of  this  lord  and  that  lady!  how  cleanly  he  wipes  his  spoon  at 
every  spoonful  of  any  whitemeat  he  eats!  and  what  a  neat  case  of  picktooth 
he  carries  about  him  still,  0  sweet  Fastidious!  0  fine  courtier.''  (Ev.  man 
out  of  h.  h.  IV,  3.)  —  Ferner  von  dem  courtiers,  Cynth.  Rev.  I,  1: 

„Then  fall  they  in  discourse 
Of  tires  and  fashions,  how  they  must  take  place, 
And  with  what  grace  to  rise;  if  they  salute, 
What  court'sy  (cf.  Venetian  dop)  they  must  use." 

**  Hier  ein  gentleman,  der  could  teil 

„A  whispering"  tale  in  a  fair  lady's  ear, 
Such  as  would  please  her"  — 

wie  der  alte  Graf  Capulet  (Romeo  I,  5). 
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liebe  Kate  (Taming  Shrew  IV,  3*.  Der  Hansnarr**  springt  mit  ge- 
waltigem, geschicktem  Satze  in  den  Custard***,  nicht  ohne  mit  einem 
Verslein  wieder  heranszuspringen ,  während  die  Damen  lachen,  dass  die 
Frenchhoods  auf  ihren  Schultern  sich  bewegen.  Bei  Ben  Jons.  Devil  an 
Ass  III,  1  heisst  es  von  Pug: 

„He  may  perchance,  in  tail  ofa  sheriff's  dinner, 
Skip  with  a  rhyme  on  table,  from  New-nothing, 
And  take  his  Almain-leap  into  a  custard, 
Shall  make  my  lady  mayoress  and  her  sisters 
Laugh  all  their  hoods  over  their  Shoulders/'  — 
Zum  Schluss  der  Mahlzeit  wird  das  Dankgebet  gesprochen.    „Will  you 
give  thanks,   Sweet  Kate,  or  eise  shall  I?"  fragt  der  Ehegatte  in  Tam. 
Shrew  IV,  1.     Ebenso  ist  das  Mahl  mit  den  gratias  begonnen  worden. 

(L.  L.  Lost  IV,  2.)j- 
Wie  Dr.  Luther  sagt:  „Wenn  Du  einen  fröhlichen  Tag  gehabt  hast,  so 
gedenke  der  Armen",  so  wurde  auch  in  Alt-England  nach  aufgehobener  Tafel 
der  Armen  und  —  der  Gefangenen  gedacht,  indem  man  denselben  die  im 
Korbe  gesammelten  Speisereste  zustellte.  „Cannot  you  stay  To  be  serv'd, 
among  your  fellows,  from  the  basket,  But  you  must  press  into  the  hall?" 
So  fragt  Amble  in  Massinger's,  „A  New  Way  to.  p.  o.  D."  1,  3.  Gifford 
bemerkt  hierzu:  from  the  basket  i  e.  from  the  broken  bread  and  meat, 
which,  in  great  houses,  was  distributed  to  the  poor  at  the  porter's  lodge 
(vgl.  S.  17  unserer  Darstellung),  or  reserved  to  be  carried  every  night  to 
the  prisons,  for  debtors  [dasselbe  befand  sich  zu  London  in  FleetstreetJ 


*  „Custard-coffin",  the  upper  crust  covering  a  custard. 

(AI.  Schmidt.) 

**  Diese  mächtige  Pastete  auf  dem  Tische,  aus  welcher  der  Zyverg 
des  Gastgebers  gewaffnet  hervortrat,  um  dann  auf  der  Tafel  herumzu- 
spazieren  und  vor  jedem  Gaste  ein  Kompliment  zu  machen,  war  auch  in 
Deutschland  bekannt.  Der  Narr  ist  buntscheckig  (in  motley  stuff)  ge- 
kleidet und  sitzt  mit  am  Tisch.  ,,He  lightly  occupies  the  jester's  room  at 
table."  —  Bei  Shak.  AU's  W.  II,  5:  „You  have  made  shift  to  run  into't, 
boots  and  spurs  and  all,  like  him  that  leapt  into  the  custard.  —  cf.  Nares 
s.  V.  Fool. 

Und  schon  im  klassischen  Alterthum  sind  ähnliche  Spassmacher  bei  Tische 
bekannt.  Bei  dem  Feste  des  Aristenät,  in  Lucian's  „Gastmahl  der 
Lapithen",  tritt  gegen  Ende,  als  die  Gäste  bereits  ermattet  sind,  der 
Lustigmacher  Satyrion,  ein  hässlicher  Kobold,  auf,  welcher  Grimassen 
schneidet,  in  Versen  spricht  und  seinem  Witz  freien  Lauf  lässt. 

f  Holof.  „I  dine  to-day  at  the  father's  of  a  certain  pupil  of 
mine;  where  if  before  repast  (so  die  Q. ;  die  Fol.  being  repast)  it  shall 
please  you  to  gratify  the  table  with  a  grace,  I  will  on  my  privilege 
I  have  with  the  parents  of  the  fore-said  child  or  pnpil,  undertake  your 
ben  venuto," 

***  lieber  Tischgespräche  vgl.  Shak.  Love's  L.  L.  V,  1:  „Nath.  your 
reasons  at  dinner  have  been  sharp  and  sententious;  pleasant  without  affection, 
audacious  without  impudency,  learned  without  opinion,  and  stränge  without 
heresy  .  ."  — 
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and  other  necessitous  persons.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  allusion  of  Amble.  Thus 
Shirley:  ,,ril  have  you  clapt  iip  again,  where  you  shall  howl  all  day  at 
the  gate,  for  a  meal  at  night  from  the  basket."*  (Bird  in  a  Cage. 
0   PI.  VIII.) 

Zum  Nachtisch  (banquet)  begiebt  man  sich  in  ein  anderes 
Zimmer:  derselbe  besteht  zumeist  aus  Confect,  marchpane,  und  Früchten. 
Wiederum   ist  alles  kunstvoll  hergerichtet  und  in  reicher  Mannigfaltigkeit 

vorhanden : 

„For,  to  present  all  custard,  or  all  tart, 

And  have  no  other  meats  —  were  but  coarse  art." 

(Silent  Woman.) 

Der  alte  Graf  Capulet  ladet  die  Gäste,  die  sich  anschicken,  nach  Hause  zu 
gehen,  zum  Bleiben:  „We  have  a  trifling  foolish  banquet  towards." 
Delius  bemerkt  hiezu,  „ein  banquet,  eine  Collation,  welche  Capulet  in 
affectirter  Bescheidenheit  eine  geringfüg.'ge,  lächerliche  nennt". 
Doch  diese  „affectirte  Bescheidenheit"  ist  conventioneller  Zug  deS 
Zeitalters.**  Allmählich  zünden  sich  die  Herren  ihre  Thonpfeife  an  —  doch 
nur  parfümirter  Tabak  ist  gestattet  —  auch  Damen  wird  die  Pfeife 
angeboten  und  vielleicht  mit  Entrüstung  von  denselben  (wie  von  Mrs.  Eyre, 
The  Shoemaker's  Holyday)  zurückgewiesen.  Auch  in  Deutschland  ist 
es  ja  um  diese  Zeit  nicht  unerhört,  dass  Damen  Pfeife  rauchen.  Wie  empört 
ist  Prinzessin  Charlotte  von  Orleans  (um  1670),  dass  die  Damen  am 
Hofe  Ludwigs  XIV.  fast  allgemein  schnupften! 

Soll  später  nach  Tische  getanzt***  werden,  so  werden  die  an  den  Wänden 
befestigten  Tischplatten  in  die  Höhe  geklappt;  dann  wird  nach  der 
Anweisung  des  Servant  in  Eomeo  I,  5,  verfahren:  „Away  with  the  joint- 
stools,f  remove  the  court-cupboard,  look  to  the  plate  (Silberzeug)". 

*  Bast  et  (Nares):   „It  was  customary  formerly  to  send  the  relics  of 
the  sheriff's  table  in  baskets,  to  the  poor  confined  in  the  prisons. 
,,Did  our  charity  redeem  thee  oat  of  prison,  — 
Where  the  sheriff's  basket,  and  his  broken  meat 
W^ere  your  festival  exceedings."        (Mass.  City  Mad  I,  1.) 
„Out  you  dog  leach, 
The  vomit  of  all  prisons.  — 

Still  spew'd  out 
For  lying  too  heavy  o'  the  basket." 

(B.  Jons.  Alch.  I,  1.) 
•*  Also  keineswegs  dem  alten  Grafen  Capulet  persönlich  eigenthüoilich. 
Timonof  Athens  (II,   1):   „Ladies,    there  is  an  idle   banquet  Attends 
you:  please  you  to  dispose  yourselves"  —  ist  eine  ähnliche  Einladung. 

***  Das  Tanzen  wird  im  Shakespeare' sehen  England  und  im  damaligen 
Europa    überhaupt   mit    einer  Leidenschaft    und    in    einer  Ausdehnung  ge- 
pflegt,   von    der    man    heute    kaum    eine  Vorstellung    hat.     Lud   nicht   die 
Männertracht,  Schuhe  und  Strümpfe  gleichsam  von  selbst  dazu  ein?* 
f  joint-stools  =  folding  chairs. 


*  If  you  had  but  your  long  stockings  on,  to  be  dancing  a  galliard 
as  she  comes  by."     B.  J.  Ev.  m.  out  h.  h.  UI,  2. 
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Beim  Abschied  danken  die  Gäste  dem  Wirth  „my  thank,  Sir,  For  my 
entertainment.  Overreacli.  'Tis  your  nobleness  To  think  it  such  (A  New 
Way  t.  p.  Old  Debts.)".    (Auch  hier  affectirte  Bescheidenheit.) 

Das  herzhafte  „shaking  hands"  aber  wird  von  der  fashionablen 
Gesellschaft  in  ein  leichtes,  oberflächliches  abgeschwächt;  nicht  anders  wird 
ja  der  Mensch  von  der  „Zeit",  deren  Gast  er  gewesen,  beim  Abschiede, 
dem  Tode,  verabschiedet: 

„For  time  is  like  a  fashionable  host, 

That  slightly  shakes  bis  parting  guest  by  the  band"  — 

(Troilus  and  Cr.  III,  3.) 


„He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  Chamber, 
To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute"  — 

sagt  Gloster  (Rieh.  III,  1,  1).  Eine  Illustration  hierzu  aus  dem  zeit- 
genössischen Frankreich  bietet  kein  Geringerer  als  SuUy,  Heinrich's  IV. 
Minister:  „Sollte  man  es  glauben,  dass  es  des  berühmten  Ministers  Lieb- 
lingsvergnügen war,  Abends  in  seinem  Kabinette  sich  auf  der  Laute 
Tanzweisen  vorspielen  zu  lassen  und,  wunderlich  ausstaffirt,  diese  Tänze 
ganz  allein  zu  tanzen,  während  etliche  übelberufene  Hofherren  und  noch 
übler  berufene  Frauenzimmer  die  Zuschauer  machten  und  mit  dem  Tan- 
zenden allerlei  grobe  Spässe  trieben?  (, ,Bouffonnoient  avec  lui",  lautet  der 
Ausdruck  bei  Tallemant  de  Reaux,  welcher  in  seinen  Histoiriettes  1,  147, 
von  Sully's  Tanzsucht  redet.  (Job.  Scherr,  Gesch.  der  deutschen 
Frauenwelt,  4.  Aufl.,  Leipzig  1879.)  Scherr  führt  ferner  an,  dass  der 
Kardinal  Richelieu  auf  den  barocken  Einfall  kam,  mittelst  Ballettänzer- 
sprüngen um  die  Liebe  der  Königin,  Anna  d'Autriche,  zu  werben  (Memoires 
de  Lomenie  de  Brienne,  I,  274). 

In   England   aber  wird   diese    edle   Kunst   auch   durch   die    dancing 
schools  eifrig  gefördert. 

„They  bid  us  to  the  English  dancing  schools 
And  teach  lavoltas  high,  and  swift  cor  an  tos." 

(Henry  V,  3,  5.) 
Auch  hat  man  längst  über  dieselbe  geschrieben:  Sir  J.  Davis  „Orchestra, 
or,  A  Poem  of  Dancing''.  Judicially  „proving  the  true  Time  and  Measure 
in  Dancing  1596  (Arber's  Reprints)."  Stubbes,  Anat.  of  Abuses 
(p.  169  Furn.)  hält  mit  S.  Chrysostom  den  Teufel  für  den  Erfinder 
des  Tanzes. 


Zum  eleganten  Tänzer  aber  gehörte  ferner  ein  eleganter  Tanz-Degen, 
der  nicht  für  den  —  nur  allzu  häufigen  —  Gebrauch  des  täglichen 
Lebens  bestimmt  war:  although  our  mother,  unadvised,  gave  you  a  dan- 
cing-rapier  by  your  side  (Tit.  Andr.  II,  1,  39). 

„No  sword  worn,  but  one  to  dance  with." 

(Airs  well  that  e.  w.  II,  1,  33.) 
„Kept  his  sword  e'en  like  a  dancer." 

(Antony  Cle.  HI,  11,  36.) 
Shakespeare  erwähnt  verschiedene  Tänze: 

Beatrice.  „The  fault  will  be  in  the  music,  cousin,  if  yon  be  not  woo'd 
in  good  time:   if  the  prince  be  too  important,  teil  him,  there  is  measure 
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in  everything,  and  so  dance  out  the  answer.  For  hear  me,  Hero:  wooing, 
wedding,  and  repenting,  is  as  a  Scotch  jig,  a  measure,  and  a  cinque-pace: 
the  first  suit  (?)  is  hot  and  hasty,  like  a  Scotch  jig,  and  füll  as  fantastical; 
the  wedding,  mannerly  modest,  as  a  measure,  füll  of  state  and  ancientry; 
and  then  comes  repentance,  and  with  bis  bad  legs  falls  into  the  cinque- 
pace*  faster  and  faster,  tili  he   sink  into  his  grave."       (Much  Ado  IJ,  1.) 


Anmerkung.  Die  Banquets**  wurden  auch  häufig  im  Freien,  in 
Lauben  und  Gartenhäusern,  in  der  Umgegend  Londons  veranstaltet.  Vgl. 
darüber  Gifford  zu  Massinger's  „The  Unnat.  Combat"  III,  3:  A 
Banquet  set  forth.  —  Die  Vorbereitungen  zu  jenem  Banquet  (A  Ban- 
queting-room  in  Beaufort's  House)  werden  III,  1,  ib.  getroffen.  „Have  you 
been  careful?"  fragt  B.  den  Steward. 

St.:  „With  my  best  endeavours. 

Let  them  bring  stomachs,  there's  no  want  of  meat,  sir. 

Portly  and  curious  viands  are  prepared, 

To  please  all  kinds  of  appetites." 

Beauf.     „'Tis  well. 

I  love  a  table  furnish'd  with  füll  plenty 

And  störe  of  friends  to  eat  it"  .  .  .  . 

Der  Steward  schildert  nun  die  zudringlichen  Gäste,  welche  Haus  und 
Tisch  seines  Herrn  zu  belagern  pflegen,  „When  the  dresser,  the  cook's 
drum,  thunders,  Come  on".  Von  einem  perpetual  guest,  einem  captain 
ausser  Dienst,  heisst  es  dann  weiter:  ,,What  is  he? 

St.:  „As  tall  a  trencherman,  that  is  most  certain, 
As  e'er  demolish'd  pye-fortification 
As  soon  as  batter'd;  and  if  the  rim  of  his  belly 


*  „Vgl.    Cinque-Pace.     A  Kind    of   dance    (called    also    galliard), 
the  Steps  of  which  were  regulated  by  the  number  five. 
„Five  was  the  number  of  the  music's  feet, 
Which  still  the  dance  did  with  five  paces  meet." 

Sir  John  Davis  on  Dane.  st.  61." 

Nares,  Gl.  ib:  „Cinque-pace  is  there  a  quibble,  alluding  to  sink, 
and  grave  is  equally  a  pun;  not  alluding  to  the  nature  of  the  dance, 
which  was  not  grave  (as  Johnson  says),  but  very  lively.  The  poet  loved 
to  play  on  this  word. 

„He  seem'd  the  trimmest  dancer  that  ever  trode  a  cinque-pace  after 
sutche  musicke." 

Palace  of  Pleasure  1,  II,  Q.,  9,  6." 

**  Massinger,  The  Bondman  I,  3:  „I  have  a  couch  and  a  banque- 
ting-house  in  my  orchard,  Where  many  a  man  of  honour  has  not  scorn'd 
To  spend  an  afternoon.]  „Our  old  plays  are  füll  of  allusions  to  these 
garden-houses,  which  appear  to  have  been  often  abused  to  the  purpose 
of  debauchery.  A  very  homely  passage  from  Stnbbes'  Anatomie  of 
Abuses,  1583,  will  make  all  this  piain:  In  the  suburbs  of  the  citie,  they 
(thewomen)  have  gar  den  s  either  palled  or  walled  round  about  very  high, 
with  their  harbers  and  bowers  fit  for  the  purpose;  and  lest  they  niight  be 
espied  in  the  open  places,  they  have  their  banqueting-houses,  with 
galleries,  turrets,  and  what  not  therein  sumptuously  erected;  wherein 
they  may,  and  doubtless  do,  many  of  them,  play  the  filthy  persons."  See 
too,  the  City  Madam. 
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Were  not  made  up  of  a  much  tougher  stuff 
Than  his  buif  jerkin,  there  were  no  defence 
Against  the  charge  of  his  guts"  .... 

Beauf.  ordnet  weiter  an: 

„We'll  dine  in  the  great  room,  but  let  the  music 
And  banquet  be  prepared  here." 
St.:  This  will  make  him 

Lose  his  dinner  at  the  least,  and  that  will  vex  him. 

As  for  sweetmeats,  when  they  are  trod  under  foot, 

Let  him  take  his  share  with  the  pages  and  the  lackies* 

Or  scramble  in  the  rushes."^ 

(Vgl.  über  die  Binsen  auf  dem  Fussboden  p.  27  unserer  Darstellung.) 

Der  erwartete  Gast  Beigarde  tritt  dann  ein  und  sagt:  „'Tis  near  twelve; 
I  keep  a  watch  within  me  never  misses."  —  Der  Steward  nun  wirft  dem 
Captain  vor,  dass  er  nur  einen  Anzug  (one  suit)  besitze.  „Does  this  ofFend 
him?"  (den  Gastgeber)  „Not  much";  erwidert  der  Steward:  „but  he  believes 
it  is  the  reason  You  ne'er  presume  to  sit  above  the  salt".**  Der 
Captain  verspricht: 

„I  will  put  on 
The  riebest  suit  I  have,  and  fiU  the  chair 
That  makes  me  worthy  of." 

„Den  sind  wir  los/'  ruft  dann  triumphirend  der  Steward: 

„Would  he  could, 
For  his  own  sake,  shift  a  shirt!  and  that's  the  utmost 
Of  his  ambition :  adieu,  good  captain."  — 

In  Sc.  III:  „A  Banquet  set  forth",  wird  zunächst  der  Rundtrank (Measure) 
a  health,  getrunken.  Malef.  „Give  me  the  bowl;  since  you  do  me  the 
honour,  1  will  begin  it."  Der  Hausherr  lässt  nun  die  Tafelmusik  und  die 
Sänger  beginnen.  Music  there!  in  some  lofty  strain;  the  That  I  gave  order 
for;  the  new  one  call'd  Long  too  The  Soldier's  Delight.  [Music  and  song.] 


*  Die  lackies,  Lakeien,  wurden  oft  verwendet,  um  neben  dem  Wagen- 
schlag oder  vor  dem  Wagen  einherzulaufen: 

„Your  train  of  servants 
To  stifle  US  at  home  and  show  abroad 
More  motly  than  the  French  or  the  Venetian, 
About  your  coach,  whose  rüde  postilion 
Miist  pester  every  narrow  lane,  tili  passengers 
And  tradesmen  curse  your  choking  up  their  stalls, 
And  common  cries  pursue  your  ladyship 
For  hind'ring  o'the  market." 

(J.  Shirley,  geb.  1594:  „The  Lady  of  Pleasure".) 
(Ueber  coaches  in  London  vgl.  unsre  Einleitung.) 
**  Vgl.  p.  81,  82. 
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Nun  tritt  der  Yorhin  vom  Steward  herausgewiesene  Captain  Beigarde 
wieder  ein  und  zwar  in  militärischer  Eüstung  und  Bewaffnung: 

Soldiers  out  of  action*, 

„A  guarded**  lacky  to  run  before  it, 

And  py'd  live ri es  to  come  trashing  (=  dashing?)  after  it." 
(The  Puritan  IV,  1,  Suppl.  II  bei  Nares,  Gloss.  s.  v.  Trashing.) 
Bei  Massinger,  Virgin  Martyr  I,  1,  steht: 

„Kings  lackeying  by  his  triumphant  chariot." 
„Lackeying  =  running  by  the  side  of  it  like  lackeys."  Gifford 
ib.  —  Bekanntlich  war  diese  Sitte  früher  allgemein.  (In  Berlin  hatten 
die  Lakeien  (Heiducken)  gebotenen  Falles  zu  rufen:  „Platz  für  den 
Kurfürsten").  Auf  den  Gemälden  des  Canaletto  zu  Dresden,  welche 
einen  so  intensiven  Blick  in  das  Strassenleben  der  Residenz  Augusts  des 
Starken  verstatten,  tritt  dieselbe  Sache  mehrfach  hervor.  (Vgl.  auch 
Goethe,  24,  304.     Kaiserkrönung,  Dicht,  u.  Wahrht.) 

*  Man    sieht,  einen  Soldatenstand  im  Frieden  giebt  es  nicht  im 
Shakespeare'schen  England;  ebensowenig  eine  Uniform,  einen  Rock  des  Königs. 

That  very  rare 

but,  like  unbidden  guests,* 

Bring  their  stools  with  them,  for  their  own  defence, 
At  court  should  feed  in  gauntlets;  they  may  have 
Their  fingers  cut  eise:  there  your  carpet  knights, 
That  never  charged  beyond  a  mistress'  lips, 
Are  still  more  keen,  and  valiant. 

**  guarded  =  der  mit  breitem  Saum  besetzte  Rock,  cf.  guarded  Citizens 
bei  Shak. 


*  Zu  der  Stelle 

Like  unbidden  guests, 
Bring  their  stools  with  them  .  .  . 
bemerkt  Gifford:  „The  singular  custom  of  uninvited  or  unexpected  guests 
bringing  seats  with  them,  is  frequently  noticed  by  the  writers  of  Massinge  r's 
time.  ThusRowley:  „Widow:  „What  copesmate's  this  trow?"  (speaking 
of  Young  who  had  just  taken  a  place  at  table).  „Who  let  him  in?"  Jarvis. 
By  this  light,  a  fellow  of  an  excellent  breeding!  he  came  unbidden, 
and  brought  his  stool  with  him".  (Match  at  Midnight.)  And  it 
appears,  from  a  subsequent  scene,  that  this  was  really  the  case,  for  Jarvis 
says:  „What  think  you  of  the  gentleman  (Young)  that  brought  a  stool  with 
him  out  of  the  hall,  and  sat  down  at  dinner  with  you  in  the  parlour?" 
It  is  probable  that  the  practice  originated  in  necessity.  Our  ancient 
houses  were  not  much  encumbered  with  furniture,  and  the  little 
which  they  had,  was  moved  from  place  to  place  as  occasion 
required;  an  unexpected  guest,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  provide 
for  his  own  accommodation.  From  a  chair  for  his  lordship!  Brach, 
[laying  a  rieh  gown  under  him]  Forbear,  Forbear  your  kindness;  an  un- 
bidden guest  Should  travel  as  Dutch  women  to  go  church,  Bear 
their  stool  with  them".  (Webster,  White  Devil.)  (Gifford  zu 
Mass    The  Unnat.  Combat  111,3.) 

Und  nun  sagt  der  Captain  ,,with  a  soldier's  freedom",  er  habe  sein 
Gewand  geändert;  der  Lord  habe  ihn  für  unwürdig  erachtet,  an  seinem 
Tische  zu  sitzen: 
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„Among  these  tissues  and  embroideries, 

Unless  I  changed  my  habit:  I  have  done  it, 

And  shew  myself  in  that  which  1  have  worn  — 

In  the  heat  and  fervour  of  a  bloody  fight; 

And  then  it  was  in  fashion,  not  as  now, 

Ridiculous  and  despised.     This  hath  past  through 

A  wood  of  pikes,  and  every  one  aim'd  at  it, 

Yet  scorn'd  to  take  irapression  from  their  fury: 

With  this,  as  still  you  see  it,  fresh  and  new, 

Fve  charged  through  fire  that  would  have  singed  your  sables, 

Black  fox*)  and  ermines  and  changed  the  proud  colour 

Of  scarlet,  though  not  of  the  right  Tyrian  die.  — 

Bnt  now,  as  if  the  trappings  made**)  the  man, 

Such  only  are  admired  that  come  adorn'd 

With  what's  no  part  of  them.     This  is  mine  own, 

My  riebest  suit,  a  suit  I  must  not  part  from, 

But  not  regarded  now:  and  yet  remember, 

'Tis  we  that  bring  you  in  the  means  of  feasts, 

Banquets,  and  revels,  which,  when  you  possess, 

With  barbarous  ingratitude  you  deny  us 

To  be  made  sharers  in  the  harvest,  which 

Our  sweat  and  industry  reap'd,  and  sow'd  for  you. 

The  silks  you  wear,  we  with  our  blood  spin  for  you; 

This  massy  plate,  that  with  the  ponderous  weight 

Does  make  your  cupboards  crack,  we  (unaifrighted 

With  tempests,  or  the  long  and  tedious  way, 

Or  dreadful  monsters  of  the  deep,  that  wait 

With  open  jaws  still  to  devour  us,) 

Fetch  from  the  other  world.     Let  it  not  then, 

In  after  ages,  to  your  shame  be  spoken, 

That  you,  with  no  relenting  eyes,  look  on 

Our  wants  that  feed  your  plenty"  .  .  .  etc. 
Dem  beredten  Capitain  werden  hierauf  reiche  Geldgeschenke  seitens 
des  Gastgebers  und  der  Gäste  zu  Theil,  nur  wird  er  gebeten,  nicht  wieder 
bewaffnet  zu  erscheinen,  es  sei  denn  vor  dem  Feinde,  er  möge  sich  einen 
stattlichen  Anzug  beschaffen.  Wie  mag  der  brave  Capitain  bei  dieser 
schneidigen  Tischrede  —  pro  domo!  —  seinen  Stiletto-Bart***)  gestrichen 
haben!  Beliebt  aber  oder  gar  von  bevorzugter  Stellung  war  Offizier  und 
Soldat  im  Shakespeare'schen  England  keineswegs.  Macaulay  (State  of 
England  in  1685)  sagt,  dass  eine  stehende  Armee  stets  „unpopulär  in  England" 
gewesen  sei.  Erst  Charles  IL  begründete  1662  die  Gentlemen  of  the 
Guard  (Life  Guard),  the  nucleus  of  a  standing  army.  (Mac.)  —  Wie  beklagt 
Thomas  Morus  in  der  Utopia  (1516)  Frankreich,  dass  dort  jeder  Fuss- 
breit  Landes  mit  Truppen  wie  besät  sei. 

*)  Geht  auf  die  furred  gowns  der  höheren  Stände,  besonders  der 
obrigkeitlichen  Personen  in  Amtstracht.  Auch  Shak.  erwähnt  den  Fuchs- 
pelz ironisch  genug:  Measure  f.  M.  III,  2  (Clown):  '„Twas  never  merry 
World,  since,  of  two  usuries,  the  merriest  was  put  down,  and  the  worser 
allow'd  by  order  of  law  a  furr'd  gown  to  keep  him  warm;  and  furr'd 
with  fox  and  lanib-skins  too  to  signify  that  craft,  being  richer  than  in- 
nocency,  Stands  for  the  facing  (Aufschläge  der  Aermel)." 

**)   Zierratli. 

***)  Zu  Shak.  Heinr.  V,  3,  6:  „ein  Bart  nach  dem  Schnitt  des 
Generals"    bemerkt    Alex.    Schmidt,    Sacherklär,    Anm.    p.    56:     „Aus 
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einer  Ballade  in  Le  Prince  d'Amour,  1660,  ersehen  wir,  dass  die  alten 
Engländer  in  dem  Schnitt  ihrer  Barte  sehr  genau  waren,  und  dass  jedem 
Stande,  dem  Soldaten,  Bischof,  Eichter,  Bauer  u.  s.  w.,  eine  besondere 
Form  zukam.  Der  Spatenbart,  und  vielleicht  auch  der  Stiletto- 
bart,  war  dem  Soldaten  eigenthümlich.  Heinrich,  Graf  von  Southampton, 
der  Gönner  unseres  Dichters,  ist  stets  mit  dem  letzteren ,  sein  unglücklicher 
Freund  Essex  mit  dem  erstem  abgebildet."  —  Wir  fügen  hinzu,  dass  Ben 
Jonson  über  Bart  und  Gesichtsschnitt  der  einzelnen  Stände  seiner  Zeit- 
genossen sich  ausgesprochen  hat.  Cynth.  Eev.  I,  1:  Die  Personen  werden 
dort  nach  dem  Gesichtsausdruck  in  fünf  Classen  getheilt:  1)  merchant, 
2)  Scholar,  3)  soldier,  4)  lawyer,  5)  courtier.  —  1)  merchant  or  city-face, 
'tis  a  duU,  plodding  face,  still  looking  in  a  direct  line,  forward:  there  is 
no  great  matter  in  this  face.  2)  student's  or  academic  face  ...  an  honest, 
simple  and  methodical  face;  but  somewhat  more  spread  than  the  former. 
3)soldier'sface,  a  menacing  and  astounding  (-astonisliing)  face,  that 
looks  broad  and  big:  the  grace  of  this  face  consisteth  much  in  a  beard. 
The  anti-face  to  this  your  lawyer's  face,  a  contracted,  subtile  and  intricate 
face,  füll  of  quirks  (Kniffe)  and  turnings,  a  labyrinthean  face,  now  angularly 
now  circularly,  every  way  aspected.  Next  is  your  statist  (-statesman's)  face, 
a  serious,  solemn  and  supercilious  face,  füll  of  formal  and  Square  gravity; 
the  eye  for  the  most  part  deeply  and  artiiicially  shadow'd:  there  is  great 
judgement  required  in  the  making  of  the  face.  But  now,  to  come  to  your 
face  of  faces,  or  courtiers  face;  'tis  of  three  sorts,  according  to  our  sub- 
di  Vision  of  a  courtier,  elementary,  practic  and  theoretic  ..." 


Of  the  food  and  diet  of  the  Englisli.* 

(Harrison,  p.  141.) 
Chap.  6.** 

„The  Situation  of  our  region,  lieng  neere  vnto  the  north,  dooth  cause 
the  heate  of  our  stomaches  to  be  of  somewhat  greater  force :  therefore  our 
bodies  doo  craue  a  little  more  ample  nourishment,  than  the  inhabitants 
of  the  hotter  regions  are  accustomed  withall,  whose  digestiue  force  is  not 
altogither  so  vehement,  bicause  their  internall  heat  is  not  so  strong  as  ours, 
which  is  kept  in  by  the  coldnesse  of  the  aire,  that  from  time  to  time 
(speciallie  in  winter)  dooth  enuiron  our  bodies. *** 

—  „In  1433,  Bishop  Wardlaw  got  a  law  made  that  bak't  raeatsf 
were  to  be  eaten  only  by  gentlemen."   (p.   143.) 

„North  Britons  .  .  never  eat  goose,  hare,  or  hen." 

„The  English  eat  all  they  can  buy  (except  on  non-flesh  days),ff  but 
white  meat,  milk,  butter,   cheese,  tho'  very  dear,  are  eaten  only  by 


*  See  Andrew  Boorde's  Dyetarie  of  Helth,  1542,  E,  E.  Text  soc. 
1870,  for  a  description  of  how  to  build  houses,  and  manage  them  and  men's 
income,  and  what  food  folk  should  eat.    (Furn.) 

**  Im  Auszug. 

***  ^jj.  geben  S.  95  Belege  für  die  Meinung  der  Engländer,  dass  ihre 
Küche  die  beste  der  Welt  ist. 

f  Von  Chaucer's  Frankeleyn,  Epicurus  owne  Sone,  heisst  es 
(Prol.  V.  343):  Withoute  bake  meto  was  nevere  his  hous,  of  flessch  and 
fissch,  and  fhat  so  plentevous,  Hit  snewede  in  his  hous  of  mete  and  drynke, 
of  alle  deyntees  that  men  cowde  thynke.  Bei  Shak.  baked  meats, 
Komeo  IV,  4:  La.  Cap.  „Hold,  take  these  Keys,  and  fetch  more  spices, 
nurse.  Nurse.  They  call  for  dates  and  quinces  in  the  pastry.  Cap. 
Come,  stir,  stir,  stir!  the  second  cock  hath  crow'd,  The  curfcw  bell  hath 
rang,  'tis  three  o'clock:  —  Look  to  the  bak'd  meats,  good  Angelica: 
Spare  not  for  cost."  Hamlet  1,  2.  „Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio!  the  funeral 
bak'd  meats  Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables."  cf.  broken 
meats,  Lear  IL,  2:  Kent  zu  Oswald:  „A,  Knave,  a  rascal,  an  eat  er  of 
broken  meats"  (cf.  S.  .  .  .  unsrer  Darstellung),  cf,  Ben  Jons.  Staple  of 
News  V,  2  Fit.  Where  is  your  venison  now?  Cym.  your  red.-deer  pics? 
Shem.  With  your  baked  turkeys?  Alm.  And  your  partridges?  Mad. 
your  pheasants  and  fat  swans!" 

^-J-==fish  daies  p.  118  (Anm.). 
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the  poor.  —  Tlie  rieh  folk  eat  brown  meat,*  fish,  and  fowl  wild  and  tarne, 
homebred  and  foreign.  —  Noblemen  have  musical-headed  French- 
cooks.**  [In  number  of  dishes  and  ch äuge  of  meat,  the  nobilitie  of  England 
[(whose  cookes  are  for  the  most  part  musicall-headed  Frenchmen  and 
strangers)]  doo  most  exceed,  sith  there  is  no  daie  in  maner  that  passeth 
ouer  their  heads,  wherein  they  haue  not  onelie  beefe  mutton,  veale,  lambe, 
kid,  porke,  conie,  capon,  pig,  or  so  manie  of  these  as  the  season  yeeldeth. 

„Every  dish  is  taken  first  to  the  greatest  personage  at  the  table." 
[The  beginning  of  euerie  dish  notwithstanding  being  reserued  vnto  the 
greatest  personage  that  sitteth  at  the  table,  to  whome  it  is  drawen  vp  still 
by  the  waiters,  as  order  requireth,  and  from  whome  it  descendeth  againe 
euen  to  the  lower  end,  whereby  eaeh  one  may  tast  thereof.]*** 

But  as  this  large  feeding  is  not  seene  in  their  gests,  no  more  is  it  in 
their  owne  persons,  for  sith  they  haue  dailie  much  resort  vnto  their  tables 
(and  manie  times  vnlooked  for),  and  thereto  reteine  great  numbeis  of 
seruantSjf  it  is  verie  requisit  [and  expedient]  for  them  to  be  somewhat 
plentifull  in  this  behalfe. 

„The  chiefe  part  likewise  of  their  dailie  prouision  is  brought  in  before 
them  [(commonlie  in  siluer  vesell  if  they  be  of  the  degree  of  barons, 
bishops,  and  vpwards)]  and  placed  on  their  tables,  whereof  when  they  haue 
what  it  pleaseth  them,  the  rest  is  reserued,  and  afterward  sent  downe  to 
their  seruing  men  and  waiters,  who  feed  thereon  in  like  sort  with  conuenient 
moderation,  their  reuersion  also  being  bestowed  vpon  the  poore,  which  lie 
readie  at  their  gates  in  great  numbers  to  receiue  the  same.  This  is  spoken 
of  the  principall  tables  whereat  the  nobleman,  bis  ladie  and  guests,  are 
accustomed  to  sit;  beside  which,  they  haue  a  certeine  ordinarie  allow- 
ance  dailie  appointed  for  their  hals  ff  where  the  chiefe  offlcers  and  household 
seruants  (for  all  are  not  permitted  [by  custome]  to  wait  vpon  their  master)  f  f  f 
and  with  them  such  inferiour  guestes ,  doo  feed,  as  are  not  of  calling  to  associat 
the  noble  man  himselfe;  (so  that  besides  thoseafore  mentioned,  which  are 
called  to  the  principall  table,  there  are  commonlie  fortie  or  three  score 
persons  fed  in  those  hals  (p.  146),  to  the  great  reliefe  of  such  [poore 
sutors  and]  strangers  [also]  as  oft  be  partakers  thereof  [and  otherwise 
like  to  dine  hardlie].  As  for  drinke,  it  is  [vsuallie  filled  in  pots,  gobblets, 
iugs,  bols  of  siluer  in  noble  mens  houses,  also  in  fine  Venice 
glasses'f    of   all    formes,    and    for    want    of   these    elsewhere,    in    pots 


*  White  meat  (Ev.  man  ont  of  h.  h.  IV,  3)  ist  „Milchspeisen". 

**  French  cooks  werden  auch  bei  Ben  Jonson  erwähnt. 

***  Zeigt  wiederum,  wie  naiv -kleinlich  die  Piang  Ordnung  an  alteng- 
lischer Tafel  beobachtet  wurde. 

f  lieber  die  sehr  zahlreiche  Dienerschaft  in  Alt  -  England  handeln 
wir  p.  17  und  im  Register -Nachtrag. 

ff  =halles,  cf.  offices  p.  96. 

fff  Vgl.  The  Shoemaker's  Holyday. 

*f  Vgl.  p.  112. 
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of  earth  of  sundrie  colours  and  moulds,  whereof  manie  are  garnished  with 
siluer),  or  at  tbe  leastwise  in  pewter*;  all  which  notwithstanding  are  sei  dorne 
set  on  the  table;  but  each  one,  as  necessitie  vrgeth,  calleth 
for  a  cup  of  such  drinke  as  him  listeth  to  haue:  so  that  wheu 
he  hath  tasted  of  it,  he  deliuered  the  cup  againe  to  some  one 
of  the  Standers  by,  who  making  it  cleane  [by  pouring  out  the 
drinke  that  remaineth],  restoreth  it  to  the  cupbord'*  from 
whence  he  fetched   the  same.     By  this  deuise***   [(a  thing    brought 


Anmerkung.  (Harrison  ed.  Furn.  p.  146.)  Die  prächtigen  Venetiani- 
schen  Gläser,  ebenso  wie  die  anderen  Trinkgefässe  also  bleiben  auch  während 
der  Mahlzeit  als  höchster  Schmuck  auf  dem  Cupboard  stehen,  werden 
nicht  —  wie  heutzutage  —  zu  jedem  Couvert  aufgesetzt.  Die  aufwartenden 
Diener  also,  die  trench- holder,  hatten  umsomehr  zu  thun.  Dieselbe  Sitte 
ist  auch  in  Deutschland  beobachtet  worden,  wie  wir  durch  Hans 
von  Schweinichen,  der  mit  seinem  lieblichen  Herzog  Heinrich 
von  Liegnitz  bei  Herrn  Jakob  Fugger  in  Augsburg  zu  Gaste  war, 
erfahren  können:  „Es  lud  Herr  Marx  Fugger  Se.  Fürstliche  Gnaden  einst 
zu  Gaste.  Ein  dergleichen  Bankett  ist  mir  sobald  nicht  vorgekommen,  dass 
auch  der  römische  Kaiser  nicht  besser  tractiren  könnte;  es  war  dabei  über- 
schwengliche Pracht.  Das  Mahl  war  in  einem  Saal  zugerichtet,  in  dem 
man  mehr  Gold  als  Farbe  sah.  Der  Boden  war  von  Marmelstein  und  so 
glatt,  als  wenn  man  auf  dem  Eise  ging.  Es  war  ein  Credenztisch  auf- 
geschlagen durch  den  ganzen  Saal,  der  war  mit  lauter  Trink- 
geschirren besetzt  und  mit  merkwürdigen  schönen  venetianischen 
Gläsern;  er  sollte,  wie  man  sagt,  weit  über  eine  Tonne  Gold  werth  sein. 
Ich  wartete  Sr.  Fürstlichen  Gnaden  beim  Trinken  auf  Nun  gab  Herr 
Fugger  Sr.  Fürstlichen  Gnaden  einen  Willkommen,  ein  künstlich  gemachtes 
Schiff  vom  schönsten  venetianischen  Glas;  wie  ich  es  vom  Schenk- 
tisch nehme  und  über  den  Saal  gehe,  gleite  ich  in  meinen  Schuhen,  falle 
mitten  im  Saale  auf  den  Eücken,  giesse  mir  den  Wein  auf  den  Hals;  das  neue 
rothdamastne  Kleid,  welches  ich  anhatte,  ging  mir  ganz  zu  Schanden,  aber 
auch  das  schöne  Schiff  zerbrach  in  viele  Stücken,  Obgleich  nun  bei 
männiglich  ein  gross  Gelächter  war,  wurde  ich  doch  berichtet,  dass  der 
Herr  Fugger  unter  der  Hand  gesagt,  er  wollte  lieber  hundert  Gulden  als 
das  Schiff  verloren  haben.''  (G.  Freytag,  Bilder  aus  der  deutschen 
Vergangenheit  1,  287.) 

lieber  den  Credenztisch  (welchen  Götzinger  im  Eeallexikon, 
2.  Aufl.,  nicht  erwähnt)  bemerkt  Alwin  Schultz,  Das  Höfische 
Leben  I,  74:  „  Cr edenz tische,  die  mit  ihrem  reichen  Aufbau  von  Silber- 
und Glasgeschirr  die  fürstlichen  Säle  des  15.  Jahrhunderts  schmückten, 
schienen  damals  noch  nicht  üblich  gewesen  zu  sein.     So  bestand  das  ganze 


*  pewter  war  auch  in  Wirthshäusern,  wie  im  „Boar's  He  ad",    das 
Material  der  Trinkgefässe. 

**  Auch  in  Beschaffenheit  des  cupboard  trat  der  Kang  des  Besitzers 
in  die  Erscheinung. 

***  „occasion"  F.     Vgl.  S.  116cupboard. 
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vp  at  the  first  by  Mnesteus  of  Athens,*  in  conseruation  of  the  honour  of 
Orestes,  who  had  not  yet  made  expiation  for  the  death  of  his  adulterous 
parents  Egistus  and  Clitemnestra)] ,  much  idle  tippling  is  furthermore  cut 
off,  for  if  the  füll  pots  should  continuallie  stand  [at  the  elbow  or]  neere  the 
trencher,  diuerse  would  alwaies  be  dealing  with  them,  whereas  now  they 
drinke  seldome,  and  onelie  when  necessitie  vrgeth,**  and  so  auoid  the 
note  of  great  drinking  ,  or  often  troubling  of  the  seruitors***  [with 
filling  of  their  bols].  Neuerthelesse,  in  the  noble  mens  hals,  this  order 
is  not  vsed,  neither  in  anie  mans  house  commonlie  vnder  the  degree  of  a 
knight  or  esquire  of  great  reueuues. 

[It  is  a  World  to  see  in  these  cur  daies,  wherin  gold  and  siluer  most 
aboundeth,  how  that  our  gentilitie  as  lothing  those  mettals  (bicause  of  the 
plentie)  do  now  generallie  choose  rather  the  Venice  glasses,  both  for 
our  wine  and  beere,  than  anie  of  those  mettals  or  stone  wherein  before 
time  we  haue  beene  accustorned  to  drinke;  but  such  is  tW  natura  of  man 
generallie,  that  it  most  coueteth  things  difficult  to  be  atteined:  and  such  is 
the  estimation  of  this  stuffe,  that  manie  become  rieh  onelie  with  their  new 
trade  vnto  Muraua  (a  towne  neere  to  Venice  situat  on  the  Adriatike  sea), 
from  whence  the  verie  best  are  dailie  to  be  had,  and  such  as  for  beautie 
doo  well  neere  match  the  christall  or  the  ancient  Murrhina  vasa,  whereof 


Ameublement    des    Saales    also  'nur    aus    verschiedenen    Sitzen,    Stühlen, 
Bänken,  Spannbetten. "  f 


f  In  Anton  Gindely,  Gesch.  des  dreissigjährigen  Krieges 
(Leipzig  1882,  Das  Wissen  der  Gegenwart)  III.  Bd.  S.  211  findet 
sich  die  Keproduction  eines  alten  Bildes  „Schwedischen  Friedens- 
mahls, in  Nürnberg  den  25.  Herbstm.  Anno  1649."  An  langen 
Tafeln  sitzen  die  stiletto-b artigen  Perrücken.  Backwerk  in  kunstreicher 
Gestalt,  z.  B.  eines  Tempels  (?)  —  raise  fortifications  in  the  pastry  —  ist 
aufgesetzt.  Die  Pagen  bringen  die  gefüllten  Spitzgläser  von  dem  Credenz- 
tisch  zu  den  Einzelnen  —  genau  wie  Harrison  von  England  angiebt. 
Schwan-  und  Pfauenbraten,  wie  in  England,  trägt  auf  emporgestreckten 
Armen  die  lange  Keihe  der  in  gebauschten  kurzen  Beinkleidern  steckenden 
Diener  herein,  denen  wie  der  Sewer  in  England,  der  Führer  bareheaded, 
den  Hut  in  der  obligat  eingestemmten  linken  Hand  tragend,  voranschreitet, 
würdebewusst.  Diese  obligate  Haltung  des  linksseitig  eingestemmten  Armes 
tritt  bei  den  Pörtraits  und  Bildern  des  17.  und  18.  Jahrhunderts  oft  her- 
vor; so  auf  Vandyk's  Bild,  Karl  I.  auf  der  Flucht,  neben  dem  Pferde 
stehend,  auch  auf  den  Bildern  Canaletto's  in  Dresden,  aus  der  Zeit  Augusts 
des  Starken.     (Vgl.  auch  das  Standbild  Gustav  Adolphs.) 


*  Mr.  Harrison  ist  von  unglücklichster  Gelehrsamkeit;  da  ihm,  wie 
wohl  alle  seine  Zeitgenossen,  der  eigentlich  historische  Sinn  —  die  gegebene 
Erscheinung  geschichtlich  zu  vertiefen ,  mangelt,  so  zieht  er  irgend  welche 
altklassische  Notiz  an  den  Haaren  herbei. 

**    Beim  Bescheidthun  (pledge). 

***  Welche  zum  Cupboard  zu  gehen  haben,  cf.  Fill  me  some  wine  S.  81. 
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now  no  man  hath  knowledge.  And  as  this  is  seene  in  thc  gentilitie,  so  in 
the  wealthie  communaltie  the  like  desire  of  glasse  is  not  neglected,  whereby 
the  gaine  gotten  by  their  purchase  is  yet  much  more  increased  to  the 
benefit  of  the  merchant.  The  poorest  also  will  haue  glasse  if  they  may; 
but  sith  theVeuecian  is  somewhat  too  deere  for  them,  they  content  them- 
selues  with  such  as  are  made  at  home  of  ferne  and  buvned  stone;  but  in 
fine,  all  go  one  waie,  that  is,  to  shards  at  the  last,  so  that  our  great 
expenses  in  glasses  (beside  that  [147]  they  breed  much  strife  toward  such 
as  have  the  Charge  of  them)  are  worst  of  all  bestowed  in  mine  opinion  bi- 
cause  their  peeces  doo  turne  vnto  no  profit  If  the  philesophers  stone  were 
once  found,*  and  one  part  hereof  mixed  v/ith  fortie  of  molten  glasse,  it  would 
induce  such  a  mettallicall  toughnesse  therevnto,  that  a  fall  should  nothing 
hurt  it  in  such  maner;  yet  it  might  peraduenture  bunch  or  batter  it; 
neuerthelesse ,  that  inconuenience  were  quicklie  to  be  redressed  by  the 
hammer  ....  ,.^^ 

The  gentlemen  and  merchants**  keepe  much  about  one  rate,  and 
each  of  them  contenteth  himselfe  with  foure,  five ,  or  six  dishes,  when  they 
haue  but  small  resort,  or  peraduenture  with  one,  or  two,  or  tbree  at  the  most, 
when  they  haue  no  strangers  to  accompagnie  them  at  their  tables.  And 
yet  their  seruants  haue  their  ordinarie  diet  assigned,  beside  such  as  is  left 
at  their  masters  boordes,***  and  not  appointed  to  be  brought  thither  the 
second  time,  which  [neuerthelesse]  is  offen  seene  generallie  in  venison, 
[lambe]  or  some  especiall  dish,  whereon  the  merchant  man  himselfe  liketh 
to  feed  when  it  is  cold,  or  peraduenture  [for  sundrie  causes  incident  to  the 
feeder]  is  better  so,  than  if  it  were  warme  or  hot.  To  be  short,  at  such 
time  as  the  merchants  doo  make  their  ordinarie  or  voluntarie  feasts ,  it  is 
a  World  to  see  what  great  prouision  is  made  of  all  maner  of  delicat  raeats, 
from  euerie  quarter  of  the  countrie,  wherein,  beside  that  they  are  offen  com- 
parable  herein  to  the  nobilitie  of  the  land,  they  will  seldome  regard  anie 
thing  that  the  butcher  vsuallie  killeth,  but  reiect  the  same  as  not  worthie 
to  come  in  place.  In  such  cases  also  gelitfes-{-  [of  all  colours,  mixed  with  a 
varietie  in  the  representation  of  sundrie  floures,  herbs,  trees,  formes  of  beasts, 
fish,foules  and  fruits,-}-f  and  therevnto  m  archpaine(Sh.  Eonieo  a.  J.)  wrought 
with  no  small  curiositie,  tarts  of  diuerse  hewes  and  sundrie  denominations,] 
conserues  [of  old  fruits  forren  and  home-bred,]  suckets,  codinacs,  marmilats, 
marchpaine,  sugerbread,  gingerbread,  florentines,  wild  foule,  venison  of  all 
sorts,  and  [sundrie]  outlandish  confections;  [altogether  seasoned  with  suger 
(which  Plinie  calleth  Mel  ex  arundinibiis,  a  deuise  not  common  nor 
greatlie  vsed  in  old  tirae  at  the  table,  but  onelie  in  medicine,  although  it 


*  Darnach  suchten  die  Alchemisten  in  Shak.  England  sehr  eifrig.     Vgl. 
Ben  Jonson,  „The  Alchemist"  (1610). 

**  B.  Jons,  stellt  die  merchants  mit  den  Citizens  zusammen,  cf.  p.  106. 

***  Cf.  broken  meats,  Lear  II,  2. 

f  „Jellies"  (Furnivall). 

•ff  A.  B.  Jons,  und  Andere,  p.  99.  100.  96.  (Neptune's  Triumph.) 
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grew  in  Arabia,  India  and  Sicilia)]  doo  generallie  beare  the  sware,  besides 
infinit  deuises  of  our  owne,  not  possible  for  rae  to  remember.  [Of  tbe 
potato*  aud  such  veneroiis  roots  as  are  brought  out  of  Spaine,  Portingale, 
and  the  Indies  to  furnish  vp  our  bankets,  I  speake  not,  wherin  our  Mures 
of  no  lesse  force,  and  to  be  had  about  Crosbie  Rauenswath,  doo  now  begin 
to  haue  place.] 

But  aniong  all  these,  the  kind  of  meat  which  is  obteined  with  most 
difficultie  [and  cost],  is  commonlie  taken  for  the  most  delicat,  and  therevpon 
each  guest  will  soonest  desire  to  feed.  And  as  all  estats  doo  exceed** 
herin,  I  meane  for  [strangenesse  andj  number  of  costlie  dishes,  so  these 
forget  not  to  vse  the  like  excesse  in  wine,  in  somuch  as  there  is  no  kind 
to  be  had  (neither  anie  where  more  störe,  of  all  sorts  than  in  England 
[although  we  have  none  growing  with  us  but  yearelie  to  the  proportion  of 
20000  or  30  000  tvn  and  upwards,  nothwithstanding  the  dailie  restreincts 
of  the  same  brought  ouer  vnto  us],  wherof  at  great  meetings  there  is  not 
some  tosre  to  be  had.  [Neither  doo  I  meane  this  of  small  wines 
(=  light  wines,  cf.  small  beer)  onlie,  as  Ciaret,  White,  Red,  French,  etc.: 
which  amount  to  about  fiftie  six  sorts,  according  to  the  number  of  regions 
from  whence  they  come  (p.  149):  but  also  of  the  thirtie  kinds  of  Italian, 
Grecian,  Spanish,  Canarian,  etc.:  whereof  Vernage,  Gate  pument,  Kaspis, 
Muscadell,  Romnie,  Bastard***  Lire,  Oseie,  Caprike,  Clareie  and  Malmeseie, 
are  not  least  of  all  aecompted  of,  bicause  of  their  strength  and  valure. 
For  as  I  haue  said  in  meat,  so,  the  strenger  the  wine  is,  the  more  it  is 
desired;  by  means  wherof  in  old  time,  the  best  was  called  Theologien m, 
bicause  it  was  had  from  the  cleargie  and  religious  men,  vnto  whose  houses 
manie  of  the  laitie  would  often  send  for  bottels  filled  with  the  same,  being 
sure  that  they  would  neither  drinke  nor  be  serued  of  the  worst,  or  such  as 
was  anie  waies  mingled  or  brued  by  the  viutener:  naie,  the  merchant  would 
haue  thought  that  his  soule  should  haue  gone  streightwale  to  the  diuell, 
if  he  should  haue  serued  them  with  other  than  the  best.]  .  .  . 

lieber  Bier  heisst  es  p.  150: 

The  beere  that  is  vsed  at  noble  mens  tables  [in  their  fixed  and  standing 
houses]  is  commonlie  of  a  yeare  old,  or  peraduenture  of  two  yeares  tunning 
or  more,  but  this  is  not  generali.     It  is  also  brued  in  March,  and  therefore 


*  potato.  Die  Kartoffel  wird  auch  bei  Shak.  als  ein  verrufenes,  nicht 
anständiges  Nahrungsmittel  bezeichnet.  (Merry  Wives  of  W.  V,  4:  „Nun 
mag  der  Himmel  Kartoifeln  regnen."  „Die  süssen  Kartoffeln  (sweet  potato) 
waren  schon  lange  vor  der  Einführung  der  gemeinen  Kartoffel  durch 
Raleigh  (1586)  in  England  bekannt.  Sie  wurden  in  beträchtlichen  Quan- 
titäten aus  Spanien  und  den  Canarischen  Inseln  herübergebracht  und 
besassen,  wie  man  glaubte,  eine  stärkende,  verjüngende  Kraft."  (AI.  Schmidt, 
Sacherkl.  Anm.  zu  Shak.  298.) 

**  Stubbes'  Anat.   of  Abus.  p.  105  (ed.  Furn.)  üb.  Daintie  Fare. 

***  Shak.  1  Hen.  IV,  II,  4:  Score  a  pint  of  bastard  in  the  Half- 
moon.    Bastard  =  a  kind  of  sweet  Spanish  wine. 
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called  March  beere;  but  for  the  household,  it  is  usuallie  not  under  a 
moneths  age,  ech  one  coueting  to  haue  the  same  stale  as  he  may,  so  that 
it  be  not  sowie,  and  his  bread  new  as  is  possible,  so   that  it  be  not  hot. 

The  artificer  and  husbandman  make  greatest  accompt  of  such  meat  as 
they  may  soonest  come  by  and  haue  it  quickliest  readie  [except  il  be  in 
London  when  the  companies  of  euery  trade  doo  meet  on  their  quarter 
daies,  at  which  time  they  be  nothing  inferiour  to  the  nobilitie.]*  Their 
food  also  consisteth  principallie  in  beefe,  and  such  meat  as  the  butcher 
selleth,  that  is  to  saic,  mutton,  veale,  lambe,  porke,  etc. :  whereof  he  findeth 
great  störe  in  the  markets  adioining,  beside  souse,  brawne,  bacon,  fruit, 
pies  of  fruit,  foules  of  sundrie  sorts,  cheese,  butter,  egs  etc.:  as  the  other 
wanteth  it  not  at  home,  by  his  owne  prouision,  which  is  at  the  best  band, 
and  commonlie  least  charge.  In  feasting  also,  this  latter  sort«  [I  meane 
the  husbandmen],  doo  exceed  after  their  maner:  speciallie  at  bridales, 
purifications  of  women,  and  such  of  meetings,  where  it  is  incredible  to 
teil  what  meat  is  consumed  and  spent,  ech  one  bringing  such  a  dish,  or 
so  manie  [with  him],  as  his  wife  and  he  doo  consult  upon,  but  alwaies 
with  this  consideration,  that  the  leefer  freend  shall  haue  the  better 
prouision. 

Harrison  11,  VI  (p.  162,  F.urnivall): 

„Heretofore  there  hath  beene  much  more  time  spent  in  eating  and 
drinking  than  commonlie  is  in  these  daies,  for  whereas  of  old  we  had 
breakefasts  in  the  forenoone,  beuerages,  or  nuntions**  after  dinner",  and 
thereto  reare  suppers  generallie  when  it  was  time  to  go  to  rest  (a  toie 
brought  into  England  by  hardie  C  anutus  . . .  Now  these  od  repasts  —  thanked 
be  God  —  are  verie  well  left,  and  ech  one  in  maner  (except  here  and  there 
some  yoong  hungrie  stomach  that  cannot  fast  tiU  dinner  time)  contenteth 
himselfe  with  dinner  and  supper  onelie.  f  The  Normans  misliking  the  gorman- 


f  Anmerkung.  Man  vergleiche  hierzu:  B.  Jonson,  Cynth.  Kev. 
((Notes  p.  561,  Cunnigham): 

„"What,  at  your  bever,  gallants?''  The  bevor  was  an  intermediate 
refreshment  between  the  regulär  meals,  like  the  afternoon  tea  of  the  present 
day.  See  Ford's  Love's  Sacrifice,  A.  I,  S.  2:  „Thou  bringst  me  on 
my  bare  knees,  wench,  twice  in  every  four  and  twenty  hours,  besides  half 
turns  instead  of  bevers." 


*  Vgl.  das  Drama  „The  Shoemaker's  Holyday"  (1618)  von  Th.  Decker 
und  Rob-  Wilson,  Sc.  17  (das  sheriff's  dinner):  „there's  cheer  for  the  heavens, 
venison-pasties  walk  up  and  down  pipping-hot  .  .  .  beef  and  brewis  comes 
marching  in  dry-fats,  fritters  and  pancakes  come  trolling  in  wheel-barrows, 
hens  and  oranges  hopping  in  porter's-baskets,  coUops  and  eggs  in 
scuttles,  and  tarts  and  custards  comes  quavering  in  malt-shovels." 

**  „Nunchion,  a  luncheou.  In  Butler,  Hudibras,  1,  I,  346.  Cotgrave 
explains  0.  F.  ressie  by  an  afternoon's  nunchion,  or  drinking;  and 
rightly,  for  the  old  sense  had  relation  to  drinking,  not  to  eating,  as  will 
appear.  —  The  etymology  is  obvious,  viz.  from  M.  E.  none,  noon;  and 
sehen  che,  a  pouring  out  or  distribution  of  drink."  (Skeat.) 
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dise  of  Canutus,  ordeinecT  after  their  arriuall,  that  no  table  should  be 
couered  aboiie  once  in  the  daie,  which  Huntingdon*  imputeth  to  their 
auarice:  bnt  in  the  end,  either  waxing  wearie  of  their  owne  frugalitie,  or 
suffering  the  cockle  of  old  custome  to  ouergrow  the  good  corne  of  their  new 
Constitution ,  they  feil  to  such  libertie ,  that  in  offcen  feeding  they  surmounted 
Canutus  sumamed  the  hardie.  For  whereas  he  couered  his  table  but  three 
or  foure  times  in  the  daie,  these  spred  their  clothes  fiue  or  six  times,  and 
in  such  wise  as  I  before  rehearsed.  They  brought  in  also  the  custome  of 
long  and  statelie  sitting  at  meat,  whereby  their  feasts  resembled  those 
ancient  pontificall  bankets  whereofM  aerob  ins  speaketh  lib.  3,  cap.  13  and 
Plin.  lib.  10,  cap.  10  and  which  for  sumptuousnesse  of  fare,  long  sitting, 
and  curiositie  shewed  in  the  same,  exceeded  all  other  mens  feasting;  which 
fondnesse  is  not  yet  left  with  vs,  notwithstanding  it  proueth  verie  beneficiall 
for  the  physicians,  who  most  abound,  where  most  excesse  and  misgoueme- 
ment  of  our  bodies  doo  appeere,  although  it  be  a  great  expense  of  time, 
and  worthie  [of]  reprehension.  For  the  nobilitie,  gentlemen,  and 
merchantmen,  especiallie  at  great  raeetings,  doo  sit  com- 
monlie  tili  two  or  three  ofthe  clocke  at  afternoone,  so  that  with 
manie  is  an  hard  matter,  to  rise  from  the  table  to  go  to  evening 
praier,**  and  returne  from  thence  to  come  time  inough  to  supper. 
For  my  part,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  purpose  of  the  Normans  at  the  first 
was  to  reduce  the  ancient  Eoman  order  [or  Danish  custome]  in  feeding 
once  in  the  daie,  and  toward  the  euening,  as  I  haue  red  and  noted, 
(p.  163)"  .  .  .  p.  166  (Schluss  des  Capitels):  „With  us  the  nobilitie, 
gentrie,  and  students,  doo  ordinarilie  go  to  dinner  at  eleuen 
before  noone,***  and  to  supper  at  fiue,  or  betweene  fiue  and  six 
at  afternoone.  The  merchants  dine  and  sup  seldome  before  twelue  at 
noone,  and  six  and  night  especiaUie  in  London.  The  husbandmen  dine 
also  at  high  noone  as  they  call  it,  and  sup  at  seuen  or  eight:  but  out  of 
the  tearme  in  our  vniuersities  the  scholers  dine  at  ten.  As  for  the  poorest 
sort  they  generallie  dine  and  sup  when  they  may,  so  that  to  talke 
of  their  order  of  repast,  it  were  but  [a]  needlesse  matter.  [I  might  here 
take  occasion  also  to  set  downe  the  varietie  vsed  by  antiquitie  in  their 
beginnings  of  their  diets,  wherin  almost  everie  nation  had  a  seuerall  fashion, 
some  beginning  of  custome   (as   we   doo   in  summer  time)  with 


*  Lat.  Chron.  des  12.  Jahrhs. 

••  Dasselbe  noch  heute  in  Frankreich:  eine  Anspielung  darauf  enthält 
z.  B.  die  Tischscene  inOctaveFeuillet's  reizendem  Drama  „Le  Vi  Hage". 

***  Mit  obiger  Tageseintheilung  der  höheren  Stände  setzt  sich  in  Wider- 
spruch, was  Francis  Osborne,  ein  Diarist,  sagt :  „Es  war  damals  Mode  für  die 
besseren  Klassen,  für  Lords  und  Hofleute  und  Männer  von  allen  Berufsarten, 
sich  in  St.  Paul's  gegen  1 1  Uhr  Morgens  zu  treffen  und  in  dem  Mittelflügel 
bis  12  zu  promeniren,  nach  dem  Mittagessen  aber  von  3  bis  6.  .  .  Nun, 
in  Rücksicht  auf  den  Weltverkehr  ereignete  sich  wenig,  was  nicht  zuerst 
oder  zuletzt  hieher  gekommen  wäre."  —  Cf.  S.  89. 
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salets  at  siipper,  and  some  ending  with  lettice,  some  making  their  entric 
with  egs,  and  shutting  vp  their  tables  with  mulberies,  as  we  doo  with 
fruit  and  conceits  of  all  sorts.  Diuerse  (as  the  old  Eomans)  began 
with  a  few  crops  ofrue,  as  the  Venetians  did  with  the  fish  called  Go- 
bius,  the  Belgies  with  butter  (or  as  we  doo  yet  also)  with  butter  and 
egs  vpon  fish  daies.*  ßut  whereas  we  commonlie  begin  with  the  most 
grosse  food,  and  end  with  the  most  delicate,  the  Scot  thinking  much  to 
leaue  the  best  for  bis  meniall  seruants  maketh  his  entrance  at  the  best,  so 
that  he  is  sure  therby  to  leaue  the  worst.  We  vse  also  our  wines  by 
degrees,  00  that  the  botest  commeth  last  to  the  table."** 

Zusatz.  Ueber  den  court  cupboard  (0.  E.  H.,  p.  30):  „Perhaps, 
however,  from  the  general  coarseness  of  the  furniture,  we  may  exempt  the  old 
Gothic  dressoir,  or  bufiet,  which,  when  glittering  with  the  baronial, 
plate,  proved  the  most  attractive  feature  in  the  hall.  Even  in  its  primitive 
form  of  a  mere  livery  cupboard  of  three  open  shelves,  it  was  a  brave 
sight  when  so  arrayed;  but  when  adorned,  as  it  often  was  in  the  fourteenth 
Century,  with  the  choicest  carving  and  the  most  ingenious  effbrts  ol  the 
metalworker,  it  became  an  ornament  in  every  way.  A  canopy  of  carved 
wood  was  frequently  suspended  over  the  hülfet,  hung  with  cloth  of  tissue 
deeply  fringed  with  passamayne  of  gold  and  silver  weaving.  The  top  shelf 
was  covered  with  a  cupboard  —  cloth  of  needlework  or  snow-white  diaper, 
and  the  bottom  one  was  spread  with  a  carpet,  sometimes  of  „Turkeye 
worek*'.  The  plate  on  the  top  was  seldom  touched ,  being  principally 
designed  for  show;  that  in  use  was  placed  on  the  lower  shelf.  The  centre 
division  was  oftentimes  enclosed  with  doors,  carved  with  open  foliated 
tracery,  so  that  the  treasures  within  might  yet  be  visible  to  the  observer. 
These  depositories  were  called  ambries  or  almeries,  a  term  derived 
from  the  almery  or  close  cupboard  of  the  buttery,  in  which  the 
broken  meat  designed  for  alms  was  secured  from  the  kitchen  knaves.***  The 
buffet,  loaded  as  it  was  on  great  occasions  with  the  household  treasures, 
was  guarded  with  jealous  care.  Froissart  speaks  of  the  envy  which  the 
buffet  of  the  king  of  France  excited  at  a  feast  given  to  Queen  Isabella.'' 

Ibid.  p.  119:  „The  cupboard,  or  buffet,  was  adorned  with  a 
canopy  of  the  same  material  as  that  with  which  the  room  was  hung;  the 
top  was  covered    with  white  silk  or  damask,    a  rieh  tapet  was  spread  on 

*  „They  are  up  already,  and^call  for  eggs  and  butter."f 

(Shak.  I,  Henry  IV,  II,  1.) 
**  Sully  bei  seiner  Gesandtschaft  zu  Jakob  I.,  i.  J.  1603,  hebt  hervor, 
dass  der  König  den  Wein  bei  Tafel  ungemischt  trank. 

In  an  inventory  of  the  furniture  of  Henry  VIII.  we  find  „cuppebordes 
w*  ambries",  some  with  ,,two  smalle  ambries".  MS.  Harl.,  1,  419,  ff.  56, 
370.  Illustrations  of  mediaeval  cupboards  with  ambries  may  be  seen  in 
MS.  Cottonian,  Aug.,  A.  v.  ff.  59—334. 

t  Cf.  Zusatz  S.  121. 
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the  bottom  shelf,  and  on  it  were  arranged  tlie  ewer  and  basin,  the  cups, 
spice-plate.  and  corafit-boxes.  On  the  Continent  the  number  of  shelves 
on  the  buffet  denoted  the  rank  of  my  lady.  Mediaeval  etiquette 
allowed  a  queen  to  have  five  shelves  in  her  bu£fet,  but  the  wife  of  a  knight 
was  deeraed  presumptuous  who  aspired  to  more  than  two.  This  refinement 
in  politeness  does  not  appear  to  have  been  observed  in  English  homes,  vs^here 
the  number  was  alone  regulated  by  the  taste  or  caprice  of  the  owner.  On 
the  top  shelf  of  the  buffet  were  placed  high  candlesticks  furnished  \vith  the 
finest  Paris  wax,  and  kept  buming  both  day  and  night." 

Die  Bedienung  des  Cupboard  nun  wurde  nur  den  im  Eange  am 
höchsten  stehenden  Dienern  anvertraut.  In  B.  Jons.  Cynthia's  Eev.  IV, 
1,  sagt  Hedon:  „No,  some  idle  Fungoso,  that  hath  got  above  the  cupboard 
since  yesterday.  —  Some  mushroom,  some  upstart  servant  who  has  been 
just  advanced.''  „The  cupboard  (the  modern  sideboard)  then  contained 
the  plate:  near  this  and  above  it,  the  retainers  and  superior  domestics  of 
great  families  were  ranged  for  state,  and  for  the  service  of  the  nobler  guests. 
When  the  numerous  gradations  of  servitude  are  considered,  and  the  strictness 
with  which  each  of  them  was  formerly  defined  and  maintained,  it  will  not 
appear  stränge  that  a  rapid  advancement  should  produce  some  degree  of 
pride,  in  weak  minds.  These  cupboards  are  offen  mentioned  by  our  old 
writers.  Thus  Sir  John  Harrington:  „l  have  ever  been  against  the 
opinion  of  some  eider  sarvitors,  who  will  maintain  that  tili  11  of  the 
clocke  no  gentleman  should  stand  above  the  cupboard."  Treatise 
on  Playe.     And  Donne: 

„Hear  how  the  huishers  cheques,   cupbor d  and  Are 
I  pass'd;  by  which  degrees  young  men  aspire 

In  court",  etc.    Sat.  VI.  (Gifford.) 

lieber  den  Cupboard  bemerkt  AI.  Schmidt  (Sacher kl.  Anm.)  zu 
Romeo  I,  5,  S.  130:  „Die  alten  Schenktische  waren  ein  beschwerlicher, 
plumper  Hausrath,  treppenartig  in  Absätzen  zur  Spitze  hinaufsteigend, 
wo  man  bei  Festlichkeiten  das  Geschirr  aufstellte.  Sie  kommen  in  vielen 
alten  Komödien  vor,  z.  B.  in  Chapman's  Maitag,  1611:  „Schenk- 
tische mit  Flaschen,  Kannen,  Schalen,  Bechern  bepflanzt."  Zwei  solcher 
alten  Besatzstücke  befinden  sich  noch  in  Stationers'  Hall  (Buchhändler- 
Halle)  und  werden  bei  öffentlichen  Festlichkeiten  gebraucht,  um  die  alten 
Silbergeschirre  der  Zunft  zur  Schau  zu  stellen." 

Was  nun  die  silver-  oder  auch  pewter  dishes  betriift,  so  wurden 
die  Schüsseln  stets  mit  einem  Deckel  (covering)  versehen  auf  den 
Tisch  gesetzt:  Wir  lesen  bei  Ben  Jonson,  Silent  Woman  UI, 
1:  „Daup.  Marry,  sir,  get  me  your  pheasants,  and  your  godwits, 
and  your  best  meat,  and  dish  it  in  silver  dishes  of  your  cousin's 
presently;  and  say  nothing,   but  clap  mea  clean  towel  about  you*,  like  a 

*  Beim  sheriff-dinner  des  Simon  Eyre  (Shoem.  Holyday  Sc.  19)  treten  die 
servirenden  shoemakers  ein  ,,all  with  napkins  on  their  Shoulders" 
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sewer  (ecuyer);  and,  bare-headed,  march  afore  it  with  a  good  confidence,  .  . 
and  we'll  second  you,  where  you  shall  set  it  on  tlie  board,  and  bid  them 
welcome  to't." 

Cunningham:  „It  was  the  duty  of  the  inferior  servants  to  bear  the 
dishes  in.  The  sewer  marched  in  front  and  took  off  the  Covers."  Die 
Schüsseln  (Braten  u.  s.  w.)  wurden  also,  von  einem  cover  peckel)  beschirmt, 
auf  den  Tisch  gesetzt;  so  ist  es  noch  heute  in  England  Sitte.  Dasselbezeigt 
auch  das  Titelbild  in  Mr.  Rye's  England:  „King  James  I.  and  his  sonne 
Charles  feastinge  Y®  Spanishe  Ambassadoures  Nov.  18,  1623  (From  a  rare 
Print  in  the  British  Museum)."  Drei  Pagen,  im  weit  abstehenden,  gestärkten 
Kragen,  bringen  die  verdeckten  Schüsseln  hinein-,  der  voranschreitende  Sewer 
führt  in  der  Eechten  den  Marschallsstab,  über  die  linke  Schulter  ist  male- 
risch der  kurze  Mantel  geworfen,  auf  die  bauschigen  Kniehosen  herab- 
fallend ,  indess  ein  Page  bereits  die  verdeckte  Schüssel  auf  den  Tisch  zu 
setzen  im  Begriff  ist,  das  rechte  Knie  beugend,  mit  dem  linken  fast  den 
feingemusterten  Teppich  berührend,  beinahe  in  derselben  Attitüde,  in  welcher 
das  Kind  der  ,,  Jungfrau"  den  Fisch  überreicht,  auf  Eaphael's  Bild:  La 
Vierge  au  Poisson  (peint  vers  Tan  1513  pour  Teglise  Domenico  Maggiore 
de  Naples). 

Ueber  das  Knieen  der  bei  Tafel  Aufwartenden,  sowie  bei 
anderen  Gelegenheiten  im  etiquettensteifen  Merry  Old  Eng- 
land mögen  einige  Stellen  hier  Platz  finden. 

„He  never  kneels  but  to  pledge  healths".  Cynth.  Rev.  II,  1. 
„Game  in  with  cap  and  knee",  Henry  4  A.  IV.  3,  68  (i.  e.  with  bare 
heads  and  bows).  „Ambitious  for  poor  knaves'  caps  and  legs",  Cor.  II, 
1,  77.  —  „Cap  and  knee  slaves,  Tim.  III,  6, 107.  —  „Pages  to  serve  upon 
the  knees"  (The  Devil  is  an  Ass).  Paul  Hentzner  erzählt  (1598)  in 
seinem  Itinerarium  höchst  anschaulich  eine  Audienz  bei  der  Königin 
Elisabeth;  wie  Alle,  auf  die  ihr  Blick  fiel,  aufs  Knie  sanken  und  sie  bei 
Tafel  knieend  bedient  wurde.  —  Als  Herzog  SuUy  1603  Heinrich's  IV. 
berühmte  Gesandschaft  an  König  Jakob  ausrichtete,  war  er  nicht  wenig 
erstaunt  zu  sehen,  wie  man  ihm  nur  knieend  bei  Tafel  aufwartete.  (Me- 
moiren, IV,  164,  Schiller.) 

In  Lacroix,  „Usages  et  Costumes",  findet  man  abgebildet:  le 
prevöt  des  marchands  vor  Louis  XIII.  knieend;  ebenso  portraitirt  ein  Maler 
am  Hofe  desselben  Königs  knieend.  — 

John  Lydgate's  Lack  Penny  bringt  knieend  vor  dem  Richter  söin 
Gesuch  an: 

„In  westmynster-hall  I  found  out  one, 
Which  went  in  a  long  gown  of  Raye; 
I  crowched  and  kneled  before  hym  anon, 
For  maryes  love,  of  help  I  hym  praye." 
Bei  Eröffnung    der  Notabeinversammlung    in  Versailles  im  Jahre  1789 
erscheint   der   tiers  etat   nicht   auf  den  Knieen,   sondern   „debout"  vor 
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dem  Throne.  —  lieber  Kneeling  after  Play  cf.  Nares  Glos?.  —  Aber  auch 

der  Prologue  wurde  vor  der  Königin  Elizabeth  auf  den  Knieen  gesprochen. 

So  heisst  es  im  Prologue,  as  it  was  pronounced  bef&re  the  Queen's  Majesty, 

zu  The  Shoem.  Holyday: 

^As  wretches  in  a  storm,  expecting  day, 

With  trembling  hands,  and  eyes  cast  up  to  heaven, 

Make  prayers  the  anchor  of  their  conquered  hopes, 

So  we,  dear  goddess,  wonder  of  all  eyes, 

Your  meanest  vassals,  through  mistrust  and  fear, 

To  sink  into  the  bottom  of  disgrace 

By  our  imperfect  pastimes,  prostrate  thus 

On  bended  knees,  our  sails  of  hope  do  strike, 

Dreading  the  bitter  storms  of  your  dislike." 


Zusatz.  Cf.  8,  118.  Heinr.  VI.,  4,  3:  „Die  Fasten  sollen  noch 
einmal  so  lang  sein,  und  du  sollst  eine  Concession  haben,  für  hundert 
weniger  einen  zu  schlachten." 

„Unter  Elisabeth  war  der  Verkauf  von  Fleisch  in  der  Fastenzeit  aufs 
Strengste  untersagt,  weniger  aus  religiösen  Gründen,  als  weil  man  die 
Fleischconsumtion  vermindern  und  den  Fischfang  und  das  Seewesen  be- 
fördern wollte.  Doch  erhielten  zuweilen  einzelne  Fleischer  Dispensation  für 
eine  Woche  und  durften  so  lange  eine  bestimmte  Anzahl  von  Thieren 
schlachten.  Zum  Vorwand  dienten  die  Bedürfnisse  der  Invaliden,  welche 
ohne  animalische  Speise  nicht  bestehen  könnten."  (Alex.  Schmidt.) 


Laden  und  Werkstatt 


Shakespeare's    London. 


Der  Zahnarzt.     Von  Gerhard  Dou  (1613—1675).    Dresdener  Galerie. 
E.  A.  Seemann,  Kunsthist.  Bilclerbog.  Nr.  235  (Leipzig  1881). 


Laden  und  Werkstatt  in  ShakespeaiVs  London. 

„Say  that  I  linger'd  with  you  at  your  shop, 

To  see  the  making  of  her  carkanet." 

Com.  Err.  III,  1. 
Laden  und  Werkstatt  im  alten  London  wie  in  den  alten  Städten 
überhaupt  bezeichnen  ein  und  denselben  Eaum,  der  oft  mit  sinnreichen 
Inschriften  geschmückt  ist.  Inschriften,  Mottoes,  waren  ja  in  alt- 
euglischen  Wohnungen  so  häufig  (cf.  S.  41  u.  Register  s.  v.  Mottoes). 
Wir  lesen  z.  B.  Eastward  Hoe  I,  1:  enter  Golding,  discovering  a 
goldsmith's  shop.  (Enter  Master  Touchstone  and  Quicksilver  at  several 
doors;  Quicksilver  with  his  hat,  pumps,  short  sword  and  dagger,  and  a 
racket  tru.ssed  up  under  his  cloak.)  To  .  ,  .  Sirrah,  I  teil  thee,  I  am  thy 
master,  William  Touchstone,  goldsmith,  and  thou  my  'prentice,  Francis 
Quicksilver  ....  Thou  sharaeless  varlet!  dost  thou  jest  at  thy  lawful 
master,  contrary  thy  indentures?  [indenture  =  Contract,  vgl.  den  Kellner 
Francis  in  H.  4  A,  II,  4.  III,  1.)  .  .  .  I  hired  me  a  little  shop,  fought 
low,  took  small  gain,  kept  no  debt-book  garnished  my  shop,  for  want  of 
plate,  with  good  wholesome  thrifty  sentences;  as,  „Touchstone,  keep  thy 
shop,  and  thy  shop  will  keep  thee".  „Light  gains  makes  heavy 
purses."  „'Tis  good  to  be  merry  and  wise."  Und  zwar  ist  der  Laden 
nach  der  Strasse  zu  offen,  so  dass  die.  in  demselben  Arbeitenden  oder 
Verkaufenden  mit  den  Vorübergehenden  sich  unterhalten  können.*   Gern  singt 


*  So  unterhält  sich  in  The  Shoemaker's  Holyday,  Scene  12,  Jane, 
in    a    semster's    (=  linendraper's)    shop,    workiug    mit    Hammon,    who 

Stands  aloof: 

„Ham,  .  .     Muffled  TU  pass  along,  and  by  that  try, 

Whether  she  know  me. 
Jane.  Sir,  what  is  't  you  buy? 

What  is 't  you  lack,  Sir?  —  Callico,  or  lawn, 
Fiue  cambric  shirts,  or  bands,  what  will  you  buy? 
Hani.  ,  .  .     How  do  yo  seil  this  hand-kercher? 
Jane.  Good  cheap. 

Ham.  .  .  ,     And  how  these  ruffs? 
Jane.  Cheap  too." 

Es  ist  bei  dieser  Beschaffenheit  der  Läden  wohl  erklärlich,  dass  ein 
besonderes  Geschick  der  Verkäufer  darin  bestand,  die  Vorübergehenden, 
ihrem  Charakter  entsprechend,  anzureden  und  zum  Kauf  einzuladen,  wie 
eine  solche  Scene  sehr  ergötzlich  entworfen  wird  von  Walter  Scott  in 
Niger  s  Fortune:  wie  gut  verstehen  es  dort  die  Lehrlinge,  den  Vorüber- 
gehenden ihre  Brillen  anzupreisen!  — 

The  Shoem.  Holyday  Sc.  13,  London.    The  street  before  Hodge's  shop. 
Enter  Hodge    at  his  shop-board,  Kafe,  Firke,  Haus  and  a  boy  at  work. 
„All.     Hey  down,  a  down  dery! 

Hod.  Well  said,  my  hearts;  ply  your  work  to-day,  we  loitered 
yesterday;  to  it  pell-mell,  that  we  may  live  to  be  Lord  Mayors,  or 
aldermen  at  least".  .  . 
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dann  der  Handwerlver  bei  seiner  Arbeit:  In  Ben  Jonson's  The  Gase  is 
Altered  I,  1  ist  die  Bühnen  Weisung:  Juniperus  is  discovered  sittin  g  at 
work  in  his  shop,  and  singing.  Die  Waare  nun  wird  auf  dem  Laden- 
(Schau-)  Brett  ausgebreitet,  welches  bei  eintretender  Dunkelheit  wieder 
hin  eingenommen  wird.*  Dann  rollt  der  Krämer  seine  Seiden-  und  Velvet- 
Stoffe  auf,  der  Goldschmied  zieht  seine  Kostbarkeiten  ein,  und  die  bis  dahin 
von  glänzenden  Schauläden  schimmernde  City  sieht  aus  wie  ein  Theater 
nach  der  Vorstellung.  „No  sooner  was  he  (the  Cavaliero  Candle-light) 
advanced  up  into  the  moste  famous  Streetes  but  a  number  of  shops  for  ioy 
begänne  to  shut  in:  Mercers  rolde  up  their  silkes  and  Veluets:  the  Gold- 
smithes  drew  backe  their  Plate,  and  all  the  Citty  lookt  like  a  priuate 
Play-house,  when  the  windowes  are  clapt  downe, **  (Thom.  Decker 
The  Seven  Deadly  Sins  of  London  1606,  Arber's  Reprints  1879.)*** 

Wer  aber  kein  shopboard  mehr  behaupten  konnte,  musste  mit  einem 
stall  zufrieden  sein. 

2  Creditor.      „A  tailor  once,  but  now  mere  botcher, 
I  gave  you  credit  for  a  suit  of  clothes, 
Whicli  was  all  my  stock;  but  you  failing  in  payment, 
I  was  removed  from  the  shopboard,  and  confined 
Under  a  stall/'f 

Massinger,  A.  New  Way  t.  p.  0.  D.,  IV,  2. 

„He  looks  like  a  colonel  of  the  Pigmies  horse,  or  one  of  these 
motions  in  a  great  antique  clock;  he  would  shew  well  upon  a  haber- 
dasher's  stall,  at  a  corner  shop,  rarely." 

Ev.  m.  out  of  h.  h.  II,  1, 


*  Diese  offenen  Läden-Werkstätten  zeigen  auch  die  Darstellungen  unseres 
Landsmannes  J.  Amman  (16.  Jahrh.  bei  Lacroix).  Das  hinausragende 
Schaubrett  ward,  nach  diesen  Abbildungen,  gern  auf  ein  Paar  an  demselben 
angebrachten  Holzpfosten  befestigt. 

**  lieber  diese  Schiebefenster  vgl.  S.  22. 

***  An  erleuchtete  Schaufenster  also  dürfen  wir  im  alten  London  nicht 
denken.  Man  wandert  des  Abends  mit  Packeln  nicht  blos  von  Schenke  zu 
Schenke,    wie  Falstaft",    sondern  überhaupt  von  Haus  zu  Haus.  Cf.  Linkboys. 

f  Stall:  Diese  stalls  verengten  gar  sehr  die  an  sich  engen  Strassen 
Londons: 

„train  of  servants, 
To  stifle  US  at  home,  and  show  abroad 
More  motley  than  the  French,  or  the  Venetian, 
About  your  coach,  whose  rüde  postilion 
Must  pester  every  narrow  lane,  tili  passengers 
And  tradesmen  curse  your  choking  up  their  stalls. 
And  common  ories  pursue  your  ladyship 
For  hindering  of  their  market.'' 
(The  Lady  of  Pleasure,  a  Comedy  by  James  Shirley.) 
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B.  Jonson  urtheilt  übrigens  sehr  ungiüistig  über  die  shop  Citizens:* 
„Good  faith,  of  most 

Of  your  shop  Citizens:  they  are  rüde  animals! 
And  let  them  get  but  ten  miles  out  of  town, 
They  out-swagger  all  the  wapentake"  (=  the  district). 
(The  New  Inn  IV,  2;  cf.  Cunningham  ibid.) 
Das  ausgelegte  Schaubrett  nun  wie  die  ganze  offene  Laden- Werkstatt  wird 
durch  ein  übergespanntes  Schutzdach  (shedj  gegen  Regen  und  Sonne  geschützt. 
So    wird  von  dem   schirmlosen  cap   des  Citizen   (im   Gegensatz  zum  breit- 
krämpigen  beaver-hat)  gesagt: 

„It's  light  for  summ  er,  and  in  cold  it  sits, 

Close  to  the  skull,  a  warm  house  for  the  wits; 

It  shows  the  whole  face  boldly',  'tis  not  made 

As  if  a  man  to  look  on't  were  afraid: 

Nor  like  a  draper's  shop  with  broad  dark  shed, 

For  he's  no  Citizen  that  hides  his  head." 

(Thom.  Dekker,  Honest  Whore,  A.  1630.) 
Wenn  der  shop-keeper  indess  durch  die  runde,  wollene  flat-cap  von  den 
höheren  Ständen,  den  gentlemen,  äusserlich  sich  unterscheidet,  so  hat  er  den 
kostbaren  Damast- Anzug  oftmals  mit  denselben  gemein'*:  „The  damask- 
coated  Oittizen,  that  sat  in  his  shop  both  forenoone  and  afternoone, 
and  lookt  more  sowerly  on  his  poore  neighbors,  then  if  he  had 
drunke  a  quart  of  Vinegar  at  a  draught,  sneakes  out  of  his  owne  doores, 
a)id  slips  into  a  Tauerne,  where  either  alone  or  with  some  other  that  battles 
their  raoney  together,  they  so  plye  themsuelves  with  penny  pots,  which 
goe  off,  powring  into  their  fat  paunches,  that  at  length  they  haue  not  an 
eye  to  see  withall,  nor  a  good  legge  to  stand  vpon." 

(Dekker,  The  Seven  Deadly  Sins  of  London.) 
Derselbe  Dekker  in  „Knight's  Conjuring,  1607,  a  satire  of  the  times 
speaks  of  a  person  at  bowling  alleys  in  a  flat-cap,  like  a  shopkeeper.*** 

*  Die  Citizens  bilden  überhaupt  die  Zielscheibe  des  Spottes  seitens  der 
Elisabethanischen  Dramatiker,  auch  Shakespeare's.  —  Ein  grosser  Theil  der 
shopkeeper  dürfte  übrigens  um's  Jahr  1624  bereits  kurz  geschorenes  Haar 
getragen  haben.  (Vgl.  unsere  Darstellung  der  Bar  hier  laden.) 

**  Freilich  verwischten  sich  die  unterschiede  der  Kleidung  um  1583 
schon  so  sehr,  dass  Stubbes  (p.  34)  sagt:  „So  that  it  is  verie  hard  to 
knowe  who  is  noble,  who  is  worshipfull,  who  is  a  gentleman,  who  is  not." 

***  Aber  auch  der  shopkeeper  kann  für  sein  gutes  Geld  am  englischen 
Hofe  zum  Ritter  geschlagen  werden.  Dann  giebt  er  seinen  shop  auf  und 
nimmt  wohl  Wohnung  in  der  fashionabelsten  Strasse,  dem  Strand.  Das 
wird  z.  B.  geschildert  in  dem  Drama  The  City  Gallant  I,  1  (Old  PI.  XI,  185). 

„Boy.  0  Frank!  shut  up  shop,  shut  up  shop!  .  .  .  My  master  is  come 
from  the  court  knighted.  (Enter  Sir  Lionel  Rash.)  Spend.  God  give 
your  worship  joy,  sir.  Sir  L.  Rash.  0  Frank!  I  have  the  worship  now  in 
the  right  kind;  the  sword  of  my  knighthood  sticks  still  upon  my  Shoulders, 
and  I  feel  the  blow  in  my  purse ;  it  has  cut  two  leather  bags  asunder.  But 
all's  one,  honour  must  be  purchased.  I  will  give  over  my  city  coat, 
and  betake  myself  to  the  court  jacket.     As  for  trade,   I  will  deal 
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Auch  Bücher  werden  auf  stalls  zum  Verkauf  ausgelegt.  B.  Jons, 
Epigr.  3,  to  lie  upon  thy  stall.* 

Werfen  wir  nun  «inen  Blick  in  die  Läden  und  Werkstätten  von 
Schneidern  und  Schuhmachern: 

Lauter  Rundgesang,  wie  aus  den  Spinnstuben  der  Mägde,  lockt  uns 
auch  hier  in  die  Nähe: 

„Never  trust  a  tailor**  that  does  not  sing  at  his  work".  (Beaura.  &. 
PI.  Knight  B,  Bestie.)  —  Zumal  aber  sind  die  Weber  ihres  Singens  wegen 
berühmt.  „I  would,  I  were  a  weaver!  I  could  sing  psalms,  and  all  manncr 
of  songs".  L  K.  Henry  IV,  2,  4.  Warburton  adds  that  many  of  the 
weavers  in  queen  Elizabeth's  days  were  Flemish  Calvinists. 

Der  Rundgesang  bei  der  Arbeit  wird  allgemein  von  dem  Handwerker, 
dem  base-born,  ill-bred  mechanic  (Ben  Jonson)  geübt:  so  tritt  der  werbende 
Officier  oder  Capitain  bei  den  singe  ndenSchuhmacher  n***  ein  (Locrine  II,  '2). 
The  cobbler's  stall  of  Strumbo:  Die  Leute  beschäftigen  sich  cobbling 
shoes,  and  singing: 

„We  cobblers  lead  a  merry  life: 

All:  Dan,  dan,  dan,  dan. 

Strumbo.     Void  of  all  en^y  and  of  strife: 

All.     Dan,  dan,  ect.     Dor.  Our  ease  is  great,  our  labour  small."  — 
„Dan  dan,  And  yet  our  gains  be  rauch  withal. 
With  this  art  so  fine  and  fair: 
No  occupation  may  compare: 

All.  Dan  diddle  dan. 

Dorothy.    For  merry  pastime  and  joyful  glee; 
Dan. 


in't   no  longer.     I  will  seat  thee  in  my  shop,  and  it  shall  be  thy  care  to 
ask  men  what  they  lack.  .  .  .  To-morrow  I  remove  into  the  Strand: 
There  for  this  quarter  dwell,  the  next  at  Fulham. 
He  that  hath  choice,  may  shift;"  — 

*  Nicht  zu  übersehen  sind  die  Fleischerbänke  (shambles)  in  East- 
cheap  und  Whitechapel: 

Die  eisernen  Haken  an  denselben  zum  Aufhängen  des  zerlegten  Schlacht- 
viehes aber  sind  den  marschirenden  train-bands,  den  Stadtsoldaten,  mit 
ihren  tiatternden  Fahnen  oft  verhängnissvoll:  So  warnt  Captain  Ralph 
(K.  B.  Bestie,  V,  1);  „March  fair,  my  hearts!  lieutenant,  beat  the  rear  up. 
Ancient,  let  your  colours  fly;  but  have  a  great  care  of  the  butchers'  hooks 
at  Whitechapel;  they  have  been  the  death  of  many  a  fair  ancient.'' 

**  Welche  Behandlung  aber  muss  der  tailor,  wie  der  Handwerker 
überhaupt  von  seinen  gentlemen-Kunden,  zumal  den  courtiers,  sich  gefallen 
lassen!  Dass  er  geprügelt  wird,  wie  in  Taming  Shrew,  scheint  nichts 
Ungewöhnliches  gewesen  zu  sein.  Es  heisst  von  Hedon,  a  gallant,  Cynthia's 
Rev.  II,  1  (he  has  a  rieh  wrought  waistcoat):  „He  beats  a  tailor  very 
well,  but  a  stocking-seller  admirably:  and  so  consequently  any  one  he 
owes  money  to,  that  dares  not  resist  him." 

Erwähnt  wird  auch  der  Fr  euch  tailor,  z.  B.  B.  Jons.  Epigr.  88. 

***  Auch  die  Arbeit  des  Schuhmachers  entspricht  dem  Luxus-Bedürfiiiss 
des  Zeitalters.  Kunstvolle  lederne  Halbstiefel  (mit  Sporen)  sind  neben 
den  shoes  sehr  gebräuchlich.    (Anmerkung  S.   131.) 
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Strum,        Most  happy  me  we  cobblers  be: 
Dan  diddle  dan. 

Trom.        The  can  Stands  füll  of  nappy  ale': 
Dan. 

Strum.        In  our  shop  (Werkstatt)  still  withouten  fall: 
Dan. 

Dor.  This  is  our  meat,  this  is  our  food:  —  Dan. 

Trom.         This  brings  us  to  a  merry  mood:  —  Dan. 

Strum.        This  makes  us  work  for  Company:  —  Dan. 

Dor.  To  pull  the  tankards  (Deckelkrüge)  cheerfuUy:  Dan.   — 

Trom.         Drink  to  thy  husband,  Dorothy:  —  Dan. 

Dor.  Why,  then,  my  Strumbo,  here's  to  thee:  —  Dan. 

Str.  Drink  thou  the  rest,  Trompart,  amain:  When  that  is  gone, 

we'll  fiirt  again."  — 

Sir  Toby  Belch  (Shak  Twelfth  N.  II,  3)  talks  ofa  catch,  a  song  sung 
in  succession  which  should  draw  three  souls  out  of  one  weaver.  —  „He 
(the  parson)  got  his  cold  by  sitting  up  late,  and  singing  catches  with 
cloth-workers  (B.  Jons.  Epic.)  Und  Lady  Percy  sagt  (III,  4):  I  will  not 
sing.     Hotspur.     'Tis  the  next  way  to  turn  tailor  (I  King  H.  IV,  3,  1.) 

Anmerkung.  Ben  Jons.  Ev.  m.  out  IV,  4:  „one  of  the  rowels  catch'd 
hold  of  the  rüffle  of  my  boot,  and  being  Spanish  leather*,  and  subject 
to  tear  overthrows  me  et."  —  Gifford  bemerkt  hierzu: 

„The  tops  of  the  boots  of  Jonson's  time,  as  Whalley  observes,  turned 
down,  and  hung  in  loose  folds  over  the  leg;  they  were  probably  of  finer 
leather  than  the  rest  of  the  boot,  and  seem  to  have  had  their  edges  fringed 
or  scalloped**;  the  exact  form  of  them  may  be  seen  in  several  of  the  whole- 
length  portraits  of  James  and  Charies's  days,  particularly  in  those  by 
Vandyke:  the  edges  of  the  rüffle,  in  some  instances,  were  evidently 
laid  with  gold  lace."  —  Fairholt,  Costume  in  England  p.  248: 
„Dekker,  Gull's  Hornbook  alludes  to  the  large  boots"  that  cozen  the 
World  with  a  gilt  spur  and  rüffle d  boot";  and  he  adds,  „Let  it  be  thy 
prudence  to  have  the  tops  of  them  wide  as  the  mouth  of  a  wallet  (Quersack), 
and  those  with  fringed  boot  hose  over  them,  to  hang  down  to  thy  ankles". 

„His  mistress,  one  that  admires  the  good  wrinkle  of  a  boot." 

Return  from  Parnassus. 

„He's  a  gentleman  I  can  assure  you,  sir;  for  he  walks  always  in  boots," 

Cupid's  Whirligig,  1616. 

Wir  fügen  hinzu:  „and  wears  a  ruffled  boot,  I  fear  the  fashion  of 
his  leg."  (J.  Marston,  Antonio  &  Melida  V,  1.)  Ferner  Shakespeare 
AlVs  W.  III,  2:  Clown.  „Why,  he  (iny  young  lord)  will  look  upon  his  boot, 
and  sing;  mend  the  ruff . . ."  (the  ruff  bezieht  sich  auf  his  boot  und  sollte 


*  Auch    die  souple  boots    des  Sir  Thopas  bei  Chaucer  sind  spanisches 
(Cordova)  Leder. 
**  Ausgekerbt, 
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eigentlich  rüffle  heissen  =  die  lose  herabhängenden  Stiefelstulpen."  (Delius.) 
Solche  ruffled  boots  trug  auch  Gustav  Adolph. 

Anmerkung.  Wie  in  den  Städten  des  alten  Europa  die  Namen  der 
Strassen  zugleich  die  Beschäftigung  ihrer  Bewohner  andeuteten  oder  aus- 
sprachen, so  war  dies  auch  im  alten  London  der  Fall. 

Die  Schuhmacher  aber  wohnten  in  Cordwainer  Street  Ward. 
Stow,  Survey  of  London,  p.  94  (ed.  Thoms)  sagt:  „The  next  is  Cord- 
wainer Street  ward,  taking  name  of  cordwainers,  or  shoemakers, 
curriers,  and  workers  of  leather,  dwelling  there;  for  it  appeareth  in  the 
records  of  Henry  VI.,  the  9th  of  his  reign,  that  an  order  was  taken  then 
for  cordwainers  and  curriers  in  Corney  street  and  Sopars  laue. 

This  ward  beginneth  in  the  east,  on  the  west  side  of  Walbrook,  and 
turneth  west  through  Budge  row  (a  street  called  of  the  Budge  furre,  and 
of  skinners  dwelling  there),  then  up  by  St.  Anthony's  church  through  Aethe- 
ling  (or  Noble  street),  as  Leland  termeth  it,  commonly  called  Wathling 
street,  to  the  Eed  Lion,  a  place  so  called  of  great  a  lion  of  timber  placed 
there  at  a  gate,  entering  a  large  court,  wherein  are  divers  fair  and  large 
Shops,  well  furnished  with  broad  cloths  and  other  draperies  of  all  sorts, 
to  be  sold:  and  this  is  the  farthest  west  part  of  this  ward. 

On  the  south  side  of  this  street  from  Budge  row  *  lieth  a  lane  turning 
down  by  the  west  gate  of  the  Tower  Royal,  and  to  the  sauth  end  of  the 
stone  wall  beyond  the  said  gate  is  of  this  ward,  and  is  accounted  a  part 
of  the  Royal  street:  agaiust  this  west  gate  of  the  Tower  Royal  is  one  other 
lane  that  runneth  west  to  Cordwainer  street,  and  this  is  called  Turnebase 
lane;  on  the  south  side  whereof  is  a  piece  of  Wringwren  lane,  to  the  north- 
west  Corner  of  St.  Thomas  Church  the  Apostle.  Then  again,  out  of  the  high 
street  called  Wathling,  is  one  other  street,  which  runneth  thwart  the  same; 
and  this  is  Cordwainer  street,  whereof  the  whole  ward  taketh  name.  This 
street  beginneth  by  West  Cheape,  and  St.  Mary  Bow  church  is  the  head. 
thereof  on  the  west  side,  and  it  runneth  down  south  through  that  part 
which  of  later  time  was  called  Hosier  lane,  now  Bow  lane,  and  then  by 
the  west  end  of  Aldmary  church  to  the  new  built  houses,  in  place  of  Ormond 
house,  and  so  to  Garlicke  hill,  or  hithe,  to  St.  James'  church.  The  upper 
part  of  this  street  towards  Cheape  Avas  called  Hosier  lane,  of  hosiers 
dwelling  there  in  place  of  shoemakers;  but  now  those  hosiers  being 
worn  out  by  men  of  other  trades  (as  the  hosiers  had  worn  out  the  shoemakers), 
the  same  is  called  Bow  lane  of  Bow  church.  On  the  west  side  of  Corde- 
wainers  street  is  Basing  lane,  right  over  again  st  Turnebasse  lane.  This 
basing  lane  west  to  the  back  gate  of  Red  Lion,  in  Wathling  street,  is  of 
this  Cordwainers**  street  ward." 


*  Etwa  „Gerberstrasse." 

**  Der  Name  Cordwainer  führt  auf  Cordua  in  Spanien  zurück.  „Cord- 
waner,  alutarius";  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  92.  It  orig.  meant  a  worker  in 
cordewan  or  cordewane." 
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Zu  den  glänzendsten  Läden  London's  aber  gehören  ohne  Frage  die  der 
Goldsmiths.  Wir  hören  hierüber  den  Herzog  von  Sachsen-Weimar  ( 1 6 1 3)  bei 
Eye,  England  p.  166:  „Goldsmiths'  Street  [or  Row  close  to  St.  Paul's]  is 
the  finest  and  riebest  in  the  City.  Numerous  goldsmiths  dwell  here  all  near 
together,  where  immense  stores  of  silver  and  gilt  drinking  and  other  vessels, 
as  well  as  gold  and  silver  coin,*  are  daily  displayed."  Mr.  Rye  bemerkt 
hierzu,  p.  154:  „The  streets  in  London  are  described  by  Hentzner  as  very 
handsome  and  clean;  but  that  which  is  named  from  the  Goldsmiths  who 
inhabit  it,  surpasses  all  the  rest;  there  is  in  it  a  gilt  tower,  with  a  fountain 
that  plays.  Near  it  is  a  handsome  house  built  by  a  goldsmith  and  presented 
by  him  to  the  city.     There  are  besides  to  be  seen  in  this  street,  as  in  all 


•  Die  Goldschmiede  waren  zugleich  die  Banquiers,  Geldwechsler  und 
Wucherer  des  alten  London. f  Das  belegt  B.  Jons.  The  Alchemist  I,  1: 
„A  neat,  spruce,  honest  fellow,  and  no  goldsmith",  das  ist,  no  usurer.  — 
Cunningham  (zu  Gifford)  IV,  519  bemerkt:  «The  last  eight  pages  of  the 
earliest  London  Directory  (1677)  are  taken  up  with  an  addition  of 
all  the  Goldsmiths  that  keep  running  cashes".  Many  certainly,  perhaps  most 
of  these,  had  given  up  all  connection  with  the  trade  from  which  they 
derived  their  name''.  —  Macaulay,  Hist.  of  Engld.  II,  212,  Tauchn: 
«The  goldsmiths  of  London  wäre  in  the  habit  of  advancing  large  sums 
of  money  to  the  government". 

Die  meisten  Goldschmiede  des  Shakespeare'schen  London  waren  Deutsche. 
Vgl.  Rye,  England,  Introd.  C  VIII:  „Daniel  von  Wensin,  in  his  „Oratio 
contra  Britanniam",  delivered  before  Frederick  Achilles,  Duke  of 
Wirtemberg,  at  Tubingen  in  1613,  says  — "  Nor  is  it  long  since 
that  the  majority  of  artificers  and  mechanics  in  England  were  aliens  and 
foreigners,  and  the  goldsmiths  in  London  were  nearly  all  Germans! 
Meanwhile  the  English  have  given  their  constant  attention  to  the  pleasure 
of  gluttony,  (for  it  is  said  that  they  imparted  the  whole  culinary  science 
and  the  preparation  of  feasts  to  the  French  and  Dutch,  when  they  were 
masters  of  so  many  parts  of  France),  as  well  as  to  trifles,  and  what  is  more, 
to  the  histrionic  art,  in  which  they  have  attained  to  such  perfection  that 
the  English  players  now  delight  us  the  most  of  all." 

See  the  work  edited  by  Mr.  Cooper  for  the  Camden  Society,  1862, 
„Lists  of  foreign  Protestants  and  Aliens  resident  in  England,  1618 — 1688". 
From  this  it  appears  that  in  1621  in  London  alone  there  was  stated  to  be 
10,000  strangers,  carrying  on  121  different  trades.  Frequent  complaints 
were  made  against  these  settlers  as  injuring  the  English  tradesmen.  In 
consequence,  returns  were  from  time  to  time  ordered  to  be  made  of  all 
foreigners  dwelling  in  London.  In  October  1571  there  were  in  London 
4631  „strangers". 

t  Vgl.  das  Drama  „Amends  for  Ladies"  (OldEngl.  Plays  XI,  112): 
Lord  Proudly.  Then  I'll  take  a  pipe  of  tobacco  here  in  your  shop,  if  it 
be  not  offensive,  I  would  be  loth  to  be  thought  to  come  just  at  dinner- 
time.     [To  his  servant]  Gar9on!  fill,  sirrah. 

Enter  Page,  with  a  pipe  of  tobacco. 

What  Said  the  goldsmith  for  the  money? 

[Seidom,  having  fetched  a  candle,  walks  off  at  the  other  end  of  the 
shop.     Lord  Proudly  sits  by  his  wife.] 

Page.  He  said,  my  lord,  he  would  lend  no  man  money  that  he  durst 
not  arrest. 

Proudly.    How  got  that  wit  into  Cheapside,  trow?    He  is  a  cuckold. 
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otliers  vvheie  tliere  aie  goldsmiths'  shops,  all  sorts  of  gold  and  silvcr  vessels 
exposed  to  sale,  as  well  as  ancient  and  modern  medals,  in  such  quantities 
as  must  surprise  a  man  the  first  time  he  sees  and  considers  them,"  — 

„It  astonished  foreigners  to  behold  the  line  of  shops  along  the  Strand 
and  Cheapside,  glittering  with  flagons  and  goblets,  with  salvers,  alms- 
dishes,*  and  ewers,  all  of  massive  gold  and  silver.  There  were  fifty-two  gold- 
smiths  in  the  Strand  alone,  who  displayed,  as  an  Italian  admits,  an  array  of  plate 
more  magnificent  than  could  be  found  in  all  the  shops  of  Milan,  Rome, 
Venice  and  Florence  put  together  (Relation  of  the  Island  of  England, 
p.  42)."     (Our  English  Home  p.  165.) 

Eine  eingehende  Schilderung  dieser  Läden  gibt  Stow: 
„Next  to  be  noted,  the  most  beautiful  frame  of  fair  houses  and  shops 
that  be   within  the  walls  of  London,  or  elsewhere  in  England,  commonly 

*  Ueber  alms-dishes  verbreitet  sich  „Our  English  Home"p.  55—56: 

„The  Company  having  wasted  and  seated  themselves  at  table,  the  chaplain 
stood  up,  and  in  a  loud  voice  asked  a  blessing.  The  almoner  then  entered, 
bearing  in  one  band  bis  rod  of  office,  and  in  the  other  the  alms-dish, 
which  he  set  upon  the  table.  The  carver,  who  stood  by,  comraenced  bis 
duty  with  an  act  of  charity.  „To  serve  God  first,"  he  placed  a  loaf  npon 
the  dish,  to  which,  during  the  repast,  he  added  frequent  contributions.  It 
was  the  almoner's  office  to  look  after  the  broken  meat,  to  see  that  the 
domestics  swept  with  the  voiding  knifef  even  the  crumbs  and  fragments  into 
the  maunds,  or  alms-baskets,  and  that  all  was  carried  away  and  safely  locked 
in  the  almery,  to  be  distributed  in  due  course  to  „poore  men  at  ye  gate." 
„Command  ye,"  said  the  good  Bishop  Grosteste,  in  his  Rules  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  Family,  „that  youre  alraes  be  kepyd,  and  not  sende  out  to  boys 
and  knafis,  nother  in  the  hall,  uother  out  of  the  hall,  ne  be  wasted  in 
soperys  ne  dyners  of  gromys,  but  wisely,  temperatly,  and  withoute  bäte  or 
betyng,  be  hit  distributed  and  deportyd  to  poure  raen,  beggers,  syke  folke, 
and  febul"  (M.  S.  Sloane,  Brit.  Mus.,  I,  986,  p.  194.)  „And  because 
hertofore  relicts  and  fragments  of  meate  and  drinke  have  not  bin  duly 
distributed  unto  poore  folke  by  waie  of  almes  ...  it  is  the  king's  pleasure  that 
all  fragments  be  gathered  by  the  officer  of  the  almery,  and  to  be  given  to  the 
pore  people  at  the  utter  gate.-}--]-  —  M.  S.  Cottonian,  Vesp.,  C.  XIV.  fol.  231. 

This  good  and  benevolent  custom  became  with  some  a  mere  matter  of 
ostentation,  for  if  we  are  to  believe  the  satirical  writers  of  the  ago,  coarse 
bread  was  often  placed  on  a  golden  dish,  and  when  a  guest  charitably 
threw  in  a  portion  of  the  dainties  served  to  bim  on  his  platter,  the  kitchen 
knaves  were  allowed  to  filch  them  from  the  poor.  As  pleasing  relics  of 
old  domestic  life  there  are  few  objects  more  interesting  than  the  alms- 
dish,  and  we  may  form  some  idea  oftheir  size  in  ancient  times  from  the  fact, 
that  one  engraved  with  the  arms  of  the  Lovells  weighed  twenty- 
two  pounds,  three  ou nee s  of  silver.  (Ancient  Kaien d.  and  In vent., 
IL    p.    128.) 

•}■    S.  Register. 

•j-f  „utter  gate".  Wir  sehen  z.  B.  an  der  Abbildung  von 
Charlecote,  Anno  1558,  vor  der  massiven  Hausthür  ein  eisernes  Gitter, 
welches  als  utter  gate  bezeichnet  werden  könnte  (bei  Harrison  III,  Supplem). 
Wir  ziehen  gleichfalls  hierher  Nares  s.  v.  „Almes-Gate.  3.  The  gate  at 
which  the  alms  of  the  house  were  distributed  to  the  poor.  Tarlton  called  ßurley- 
house  gate,  in  the  Strand  towards  the  Savoy,  the  lord  treasurers  almes-gate, 
because  it  was  seldom  or  never  opened."  Tarlton's  Jests. 
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called  Goldsmith's  row,  betwixt  Bread  street  and  the  cross  in  Cheape, 
but  is  witbin  this  Bread  street  ward;  the  same  was  built  by  Thomas  Wood, 
goldsmith,  one  of  the  sheriffs  of  London,  in  the  year  1491.  It  containeth 
in  number  ten  fair  dwelling  houses  and  fourteen  shops,  all  in  one 
frame,  uniformly  built  four  stories  high,  beautified  towards  the  street  with 
the  Goldsmith's  arms  and  the  likeness  of  woodmen,  in  memory  of  his 
name,  riding  on  monstrous  beasts,  all  which  is  cast  in  lead,  richly 
painted  over  and  gilt  [vergl.  die  stone  statues  „Love"  und  „Charity" 
vor  Aldgate-Statue  Register]:  these  he  gave  to  the  Goldshmith's,  with 
Stocks  of  money,  to  be  lent  to  young  men  having  those  shops,  and  this 
Said  front  was  again  new  painted  and  gilt  over  in  the  year  1594;  Sir 
Richard  Martin  being  then  mayor,  and  keeping  his  mayoralty  in  one  of 
them,  serving  out  the  time  of  Cutbert  Buckle  in  that  office  from  the  2nd 
of  July  tili  the  28th  of  October." 

Stow's  Survey  of  London  ed.  Thoms  p.   129  (London  1876.) 

Eine  anschauliche  Abbildung  von  Goldsmith's  row  enthält  Harrison's 
Description  of  England  in  Shakespeare's  Youth,  edited  fi'om  the  first  two 
editions  of  Holinshed's  Chronicle,  A.  D.  1577,  1587,  by  Furnivall.  Part.  III. 
The  Supplement,  London  1881.  Das  Bild  stellt  dar:  The  Procession  of 
K.  Edward  VI.  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster,  on  February  19**1,  1546—47. 
Deutlich  erkennt  man  die  auf  weisser  Decke,  so  scheint  es,  bisweilen  in 
drei  Reihen  übereinander  aufgestellten  Trink-  und  anderen  Gefässe  der 
Goldschmiede. 

Aus  den  offenen  Läden  des  alten  London's  erklärt  es  sich  auch,  dass 
häufig  die  Frauen  der  shopkeeper  „in  a  wainscot-carv'd  seat"  sitzend 
eine  Anlockung  der  Käufer  waren:  Furnivall  bemerkt  in  den  Notes  on 
p.  87  Stubbes  Anat.  of  Abuses  p.  275.  „Butler.  I  am  now  going  to 
their  place  of  residence,  situate  in  the  choicest  place  of  the  city,  and  at  the 
sign  of  the  Wolf,  just  against  Goldsmiths'  Row  [see  Harrison,  Part  II, 
Forewords,  §.  1],  where  you  shall  met  nie;  but  ask  not  for  me,  only  walk 
to  and  fro;  and,  to  avoid  suspicion,  you  may  spend  some  Conference  with 
the  shopkeepers  wives:  they  have  seats  built  a  purpose  for  such 
familiär  entertainment."  1607.  —  G.  Wilkins,  The  Miseries  of  Enforced 
Marriage,  Hazlitt's  Dodsley,  IX,  537 — 8. 

That  tradesmen  us'd  their  wives  as  lures,  seems  certain.  Compare,  in 
Marston's  Dutch  Courtezan  (1605),  Act  III,  sc.  1  (Works,  1856,  II, 
155).  Mistresse  Mulligrub  speaking  to  Lionell,  the  man  of  Mister  Burnish, 
a  Goldsmith,  about  his  master  and  mistress: 

„An  honest  man  hee  is,  and  crafty.  Hee  comes  forward  in  the  world 
well,  I  Warrant  him;  and  his  wife  is  a  proper  woman;  that  she  is!  Well, 
she  has  ben  as  proper  a  woman  as  any  in  Cheape.  She  paints  now,  and 
yet  she  kceps  her  husbands  old  customers  to  him  still.  In  troth,  a  fine- 
fac'd  wife,  in  a  wainscot-carv'd  seat,  is  a  worthy  ornament  to  a 
tradesmans  shop,   and  an  attractive,  I  Warrant:    her  husband  shall  find 
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it  in   the   custome    of  his  wäre,    Ile  assure  him".  —  And  in  his  Satyre  I, 
1598,  Works,  III,  215,  Marston  says:  — 

„Who  would  not  chuck  to  see  such  pleasing  sport, 
To  see  such  troupes  of  gallants  still  resort 
Unto  Cornutos  shop?  What  other  cause 
But  chast  Brownetta,  Sporo  thether  drawes?" 
Von  den  Goldschmieden  gehen  wir  über  zu  den  Kupferschmieden 
und  ihrer  lärmenden  Thätigkeit  in  Lothbury  street.  Von  derselben  spricht 
auch  Shakespeare,  I  Henry  IV,  III,  1: 

„I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  candle-stick  turn'd."* 
Ferner  B.  Jonson's  Masque  of  Gipsies  Metamorph,  (den  ver- 
wandelten   Zigeunern),     Nares     schreibt    irrthümlich    „Witches" 
Metam. 

„From  the  candlesticks  in  Lothbury, 
And  the  loud  pure  wives  of  Banbury  .  .  . 
Bless  the  sovereign  and  is  hearing/' 
Die  bei  der  Arbeit  laut  singenden  Puritaner-Frauen  der  Strasse  Banbury 
sind    dem   König   Jakob  ebenso  zuwider  wie  das   Geräusch  der  in   offener 
Laden -Werkstatt   arbeitenden    candlestick -Verfertiger  von  Lothbury,    gegen 
deren  unleidlichen  Lärm  sich  Keiner,  der  die  Strasse  passirt,  schützen  kann. 
Nares  bemerkt  hierzu: 

„Stowe's  account  of  Lothbury  forms  the  completest  comment  of 
the  above  passage: 

„This  streete  is  possessed  for  tbe  most  part  by  founders,  that  cast 
candlestickes,  chafirigdishes,  spicemortars,  and  such  like  copper 
or  laton  workes,  and  do  afterwards  turne  them  with  their  foot  and  not 
with  thee  wheele,  to  raake  them  smooth  and  bright  with  turning,  and 
scrating  (as  some  do  tearme  it),  making  a  loathsome  noyce  to  the  by  passers, 
that  have  not  beene  used  to  the  like,  and  therefore  by  them  disdainfully 
called  Lothberie."     Survey  of  London,  p.  220. 

Nicht  erwähnt  bei  Nares  ist  die  Stelle  aus  B.  Jonson,  The  Alche- 
mist  II,  1: 

early  in  the  morning,  will  I  send 

To    all   the   plumbers    and   the  pewterers, 

*  Zu  dieser  Stelle  führt  Delius  an:  A  new  Trick  to  cheat  the 
Devil  (1636).  „An  if  you  were  to  lodge  in  Lothbury,  Where  they 
turn  brazen  candle-sticks. "  —  Shak.  Henry  V,  IV,  2:  Von  den  englischen 
Soldaten  sagt  Grandpre: 

„Big  Mars  seems  bankrupt  in  their  beggar'd  host. 

And  faintly  through  a  rusty  beaver  peeps. 

The  horsemen  sitlike  fixed  candlesticks, 

With  torch-staves  in  their  hand".f 
f  „Anspielung  auf  Candelaber,  wie  sie  in  jener  Zeit  gebräuchlich  waren 
in    Gestalt   von    gerüsteten    und    gepanzerten    Männern,    in    deren  ausge- 
streckten Händen  die  Lichter  und  Fackeln   befestigt  wurden.  —  Die  leblose 
und  muthlose  Haltung  der  englischen  Eeiter  ist  damit  gemeint".   (Delius). 
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And    buy   tlieir  tin   and  lead  up-,  and  to  Lothbury 
For  all  tlieir  copper." 
Weiter  werden  glänzende  Läden  erwähnt: 

,,To  hurry  me  to  the  Burse, 
or  old  Exchange." 

(The  City  Mad.  III,  1.) 
«To  the  New  Exchange,  which  was   then   füll    of  shops,  where   all 
kinds  of  finery  for  the  ladies,  trinkets,  etc.  were  sold.    It  was  as  much 
frequented  by  the  fashionable  world  in  James's  days,  as  Exeter  Change  in 
those  of  Charles  II."  (Gifford.) 

In  den  shops  der  Exchange  kauft  auch  Pungo so,  der  Kleider- Narr, 
in  B.  Jons.'s  Ev,  man  out  h.  h.  sein  italienisches  gesticktes  „Band*'*  (ib. 
IV,  4):  I  had  on  a  gold  cable  hatband,  then  new  come  up,  which. 
I  wore  a  murrey  French  hat  I  had,  —  cuts  my  hatband,  yet  it  was  massy 
goldsmith's  work  [wie  dasjenige  auf  Van  Dyck's  Portrait  Karl's  L, 
Dresden],  cuts  my  brims  which,  by  good  fortune,  being  thick  embroidered 
with  gold  twist  and  spangles,  disappointed  the  force  of  the  blow  nevertheless, 
it  grazed  on  my  Shoulder,  takes  me  away  six  purls  (krause  Borten)  of 
an  Italian  cut-work  band,  I  wore,  cost  me  three  pound  in  the  Exchange 
but  three  days  before.'* 

„As  if  she  lay  with  all  the  gaudy  shops 
In  Greshams  burse  about  her." 
(The  Chaste  Maid  in  Cheapside,  by  Thom.  Middleton,  1620, 
Lamb.,  Specim.  Eliz.  Lit.  424.) 
most  of  the  shops 
Of  the  best  confectioners  in  London  ransack'd 
To    furnish    out  a  banquet. 

(The  City  Madam  II,  1.) 
Uebel  berufen  sind  die  china-shops,  die  Porcellan-Waaren- 
Läden,  wenn  dieser  Gegenstand  nicht  ausschliesslich  in  Privathäusern  verkauft 
wurde:  „hiswife  was  the  rieh  china-woman,  that  the  courtiers  visited  so  often; 
that  gave  the  rare  entertainment."  (Ben  Jons.  The  Silent  Wom.  I,  1.)  Cunning- 
ham  bemerkt  hierzu:  „A  Century  later  these  China  houses  were  generally 
called  India  shops.  Motteux,  the  translator  of  Don  Quixote,  kept  a  very  faraous 
one  in  Leadenhall  Street,  and  Siam's  in  St.  James'  Street,  was  still  better 
known.  A  very  curious  scene  took  place  between  king  William  and  his 
wife  on  the  occasion  of  her  visiting  some  of  these  places.  See  Dalrymple's 
Memoirs,  Appendix;  11,  p.  80. 

Durch  besonders  starke  Wohlgerüche  in  dem  parfümirten  London  zeich- 
neten sich  die  Läden  der  Putzwaaren-Händler  aus:  „Six  milli- 
ners'  shops  aiford  you  not  the  like  scent.     (Cynthia's  Rev.  II,   1.)    „He 


*  Band  dürfte  auch  hier  den  flachen  Kragen  (der  auch  bei  Gustav 
Adolf  gestickt  ist)  bedeuten  im  Gegensatz  zum  standing  collar  und  dem 
piccadil. 
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was  perfumeJ  like  a  miliin  er"  (Henry  IV,  1,3).  Man  hatte  Putzmacher, 
nicht  Putzmacherinnen  im  alten  London,  wie  Nares  s.  v.  Miliin  er  hervor- 
hebt: „A  milliner  was  originally  a  man,  and  we  may  presume,  fr om  Milan, 
whonce  he  imported  female  finery." 

„To  conceal  such  real  Ornaments  as  these,  and  shadow  their  glory,  as 
a  milliner's  wife  does  her  wrought  stomacher,  with  a  smoky  lawn  or  a 
black  cyprus"*.  B.  Jons.  Ev.  M.  in  h.  h.  I,  3. 

Sehr  wohlriechend  sind  auch  die  Apothekerläden.  Die 
Apotheker  sind  zugleich  die  Conditoren;  bei  ihnen  kauft  man  eingemachte 
Melonen    und  andere  Früchte. 

Daraus  erklärt  sich,  dass  in  Constanz  während  des  Concils  (1413) 
77  fremde  Apotheker  anwesend  waren,  um  die  Herren  mit  Süssigkeiten  zu 
versehen.**  In  Shakespeare's  London  aber  haben  die  Apotheker,  welche 
auch  die  Sammler  der  für  sie  nöthigen  Kräuter  (simples)  sind,  in 
Bucklersbury  Street  ihren  Sitz.  Daher  heisst  es  von  stark  parfümirten 
Mode -Damen  (Merry  Wives,  III,  3)  (they)  smell  like  Bucklersbury  in 
simpletime.  Und  in  Webster's  Westward  Hoe:  Go  into  Bucklersbury. 
„rie  spend  it  (my  money)  upon  my  seife  in  bravery:  there  shall  not 
be  a  new  fashion ,  but  I'le  have  it.  Ile  looke  after  nothing  eise;  your 
house  shall  be  a  mart  for  all  trades  Ile  keepe  twenty  continually  at  worke 
for  me;  as  taylor,  perfumers,  painters,  apothecaries,  coach- 
makers,  scmpsters,  and  tire-women.  Besides  embroyderers,  and 
j)ensions  for  intelligencers."     (Marmyon's  Fine  Companion,  1633.) 

Und  nun  erinnern  wir  uns  an  den  needy  shop  des  Apothekers, 
bei  dem  Romeo  sein  unsterbliches  Gift  kauft.     Romeo  sagt  (V.   1): 

„I  do  remember  an  apothecary. 

And  hereabouts  'a  dwells,  which  late  I  noted 

In  tatter'd  weeds,  with  overwhelming  brows, 

Culling  of  simples. 

And  in  his  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hung, 

An  alligator***  stuff'd,  and  other  skins 

Of  ill-shap'd  fishes;  and  about  his  shelves 


*  Wir  erinnern  uns  hierbei  daran,  dass  die  Frauen  der  shopkeeper 
gern  am  shopboard  im  Laden  sassen,  dem  Auge  des  Vorübergehenden  leicht 
bemerkbar. 

**  Vgl.  das  Buch  des  Doctor  Medicinae  G.  Ryif:  „Wahrhafte  künstliche 
Underweisung,  alle  Latwergen,  Confect,  Conserven,  Einbeyzungen ,  Ein- 
machungen von  mancherlei  Früchten,  Blumen,  Kräutern  ect.  samt  anderen 
künstlichen  und  anmutigen  Stucken,  wie  solche  in  den  Apotheken  gemacht 
und  verkauft  werden."  — 

***  „Der  ausgestopfte  Alligator '^  bemerkt  Delius  hierzu,  „gehörte  in 
Shakespeare's  Zeit  zu  der  unentbehrlichen  Ausstattung  einer  Apotheke." 
Malone  citirt  aus  einem  Pamphlet  von  Nashe  (1596)  die  folgende  Stelle : 
„he  made  an  anatomy  of  a  rat,  and  after  hanged  her  over  his  head,  instead 
of  an  apothecary's  crocodile  or  dried  alligator." 
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A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes, 
Green  earthen  pots,  bladders,  and  musly  seeds, 
Kemnants  of  packthread,  and  old  cakes  ofroses,* 
Were  thinly  scatter'd  to  raake  up  a  show/' 

Diesen  ausgestopften,  von  der  Decke  herabhangenden  Alligator  finden 
wir  auch  auf  dem  meisterhaften  Gemälde  „Der  Zahnarzt"  von  Gerhard 
Dou  (1613—1675),  Dresdener  Galerie:  das  ganze  Zimmer  mit  den  von 
wenigen  Geräthen  bestandenen  „shelves"  erinnert  sehr  an  den  „needy  shop" 
in  Komeo.  In  den  Apotheken  nun  wird  die  Medicin  verabreicht,  mit  und 
ohne  ärztliche  Genehmigung,  je  nach  dem  „Wasser"  des  Patienten: 

King  Henry  IV,  II,  1,  2:  Fal.  Sirrah,  you  giant,  what  says  the 
doctor  to  my  water? 

Page.  He  said,  Sir,  the  water  itself  was  a  good  healthy  water;  but 
for  the  party  that  owed  it,  he  might  have  more  diseases  than  he  knew  for. 

„Der  Arzt  sollte  aus  dem  ihm  zugeschickten  Urin  Fallstaff's  die  Natur 
seiner  Krankheit  ergründen  —  eine  damals  sehr  gewöhnliche  Praxis.  So 
in  Macbeth  (5,  3)  if  thou  couldst,  doctor  cast,  The  water  of  my  land,  find 
her  disease/'     (Delius.) 

Alex.  Schmidt  (Sacherkl.  Anmerkung  S.  36):  „Was  sagt  der 
Doctor  zu  meinem  Wasser?"  Die  hier  erwähnte  Quacksalberei  war 
einst  so  im  Gange,  dass  Linacre,  der  Gründer  des  medicinischen  Collegiums, 
eine  Verordnung  erliess,  nach  welcher  die  Apotheker  nicht  mehr  das 
Wasser  ihrer  Patienten  zum  Doctor  bringen  und  nach  dessen  Aus- 
spruch die  Medicin  verabreichen  durften.  Jener  Verordnung  folgte  eine 
zweite,  welche  den  Aerzten  selbst  untersagte,  auf  eine  so  unsichere  Diagnose 
etwas  zu  verschreiben.  Doch  machte  das  dem  Missbrauch  kein  Ende,  und 
auch  in  unsem  erleuchteten  Zeiten  hat  er  noch  seine  Anhänger."  Dieselbe 
Sache,  so  fügen  wir  hinzu,  wird  von  BenJonson  erwähnt  in  The  Magnet ic 
Lady  V,  1:  „Our  doctor's  urinal  Judgment  is  half-crack'd  then."  Auch 
auf  niederländischen  Bildern  wird  uns  diese  Anschauung,  der  Arzt,  der  das 
Uringlas  des  Patienten  in  der  Hand  und  gegen  die  Luft  hält,  nicht  erspart, 
z.  B.  bei  dem  trefflichen  Gerhard  Dov  oder  Dou,  Bilder  der  Galerie 
zu  Dresden  und  Paris,  Louvre.    (In  Lübke's  Kunstgeschichte  S.  373). 

Vielgenannt  sind  die  Barbierläden  (barbers'  shops)  im  alten  London: 
An    der  Wand  hing  dort  die  Laute  (cittern),**  mit  der  die  Wartenden  sich 


*  Der  Apotheker  handelt  also  auch  mit  Confect  wie  die  erwähnten 
Apotheker  beim  Concil  von  Constanz  (1415). 

'*  „F(tr  grant  the  most  barbers  can  play  on  the  cittern. 

B.  Jons.  Vision  of  Deliglit. 
Ben  Jonson  makes  Morose  say  of  his  wife,  whom  his  barber  had  recomraended, 
I  have  married  his  cittern  thafs  common  to  a.11  men.-{- 

(Silent  Wom.  III,  5.) 

f  Cunningham:  „In  one  of  the  Perey  Society  publications ,  No. 
IXXIX,  p.  24,  there  is  a  curious  wood-cut  of  a  barber's  shop.  The  barber 
is  trimming  one  customer,  and  another  is  playing  on  a  guitar,  as  we  should 
now  call  it.     A  second  guitar  is  hanging  on  the  wall." 
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die  Zeit  verkürzten,  indess  andere  die  Stadtneuigkeiten  sich  mittheilten. 
Parfümirt  war  der  Eanm  durch  denCenser,  indess  der  geschwätzige  Bart- 
künstler seines  Amtes  wartete.  Bequem  genug  sitzt  sein  Kunde  dahei  im 
Lehnstuhl,  the  harber's  chair,  der  für  den  Mageren  wie  für  den  Wohlbeleibten 
gleichmässig  passt. 

Gittern.  The  Gittern  had  usually  a  head  grotesquely  carved  at  the 
extremity  of  the  neck  and  finger-board. 

Hence  these  jests  on  the  face  of  Holofernes: 

H.  I  will  not  be  put  out  of  countenance. 

B.  Because  thou  hast  no  face. 

H.  What  is  this?  [pointing  doubtless,  to  his  own  face.] 

B.  A  Gittern  head. 

Du.     The  head  of  a  bodkin. 

Bi.  A  death's  face  in  a  ring.     L.  L.  Lost.  V,  2. 

Gens  er.  A  part  of  the  luxury  of  Shakespeare's  time  was  to  fumigate 
rooms  with  perfumes  in  a  censer;  which  war  also  an  appendage  of  that 
curiously  fumished  place,  a  barber's  shop.  These  censers  of  course  were 
made  with  many  perforations  in  the  top,  an  allusion  to  which  is  seen  in 
the  foUowing  passage: 

„What!  up  and  down,  carv'd  like  an  apple  tart? 
Here's  snip,  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  slish,  and  slash, 
Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barbar's  shop." 

Tam.  Shrew  IV,  3. 

The  use  of  a  censer  is  exemplified  in  B.  Jons.  Every  Manout  of  h. 
H.  II,  4  and  in  Lingua,  0.  PI.  V,  199. 

Barber's  Ghair:  Proverbial  for  aecommodating  all  bottoms. 

,Jt  is  like  a  barber's  chair,  that  fits  all  buttocks;  the  pin-buttock, 
the  quatch-buttock,  the  brawn-buttock,  or  any  buttock. 

Rabelais  shows  that  it  might  be  applied  to  anything  in  very  common 
use.     Progn.,  eh.  5.  (Nares,  Gl.) 

An  rothfarbiger  Stange  (pole)  hält  sich  der  Patient,  der  zur  Ader 
gelassen  wird. 

An  rother  Stange  auch  hängen  die  Barbierbecken  (Basons),  die  in 
Merry  Old  England  noch  eine  ganz  besondere  Bedeutung  haben. 

Hinter  dem  cart  hergehend  und  an  denselben  gebunden  wurden  nämlich 
die  dazu  Verurtheilten  durch  die  Strassen  von  London  gepeitscht:  das 
Geschrei  der  ersteren  aber  übertönte  das  Klappern  mit  den  basons  der 
Barbiere,  welche  der  süsse  Pöbel  sich  eilends  zu  borgen  wusste.  •  (Das  hiess 
to  beat  the  bason.) 

Aus  solchen  Thatsachen  erklären  sich  Worte  wie  die  des  B.  Jonson, 
The  New  Inn,  IV,  3: 

„And  send  her  home 

Divested  to  her  fannel  in  a  cart. 

Lat   And  let  her  footman  beat  the  bason  afore  her." 
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Nares  (s.  v.  Basin}  bemerkt:  „When  bawds  and  other  infamous 
persons  were  carted,  it  was  usual  for  a  mob  to  precede  them,  beating 
raetal  basins,  pots  and  other  sounding  vessels,  to  increase  the  tumult, 
and  call  more  spectators  together".  „It  seems  that  the  hire  of  their  basins 
for  this  purpose  was  profitable  to  barbers,  for  it  is  uttered  as  an  execration 
against  Cutbeard: 

„Let  there  be  no  bawd  carted  that  year,  to  employ  a  bason  of  his". 
B.  Jons.  Sil.  Wom.  III,  2,t 

This  ceremony  is  introduced  in  the  second  part  ofDekker's  Honest 
Whore,  0.  PI.  Ill,  481—483,  and  is  there  accounted  for: 

Duke.     Why  before  her  does  the  bason  ring? 

These  basons  were  made  of  brass.  Bp.  Hall  uses  brass-bason  as 
a  phrase  for  a  barber: 

0  Esculape!  how  rife  is  physic  made, 

When  each  brasse-bason  can  professe  the  trade. 

Sat.  IV,  1. 

-}-  Gifford  erwähnt  zu  dieser  Stelle:  „Igave  the  barber  a  fustian 
suit,  and  twice  redeemed  his  cittern."  (Middleton,  Mayor  of  Quin- 
borough,  A.  III,  S.  3.  And  Decker,  „A  barber's  cittern  fo  every  serving 
—  man  to  play  upon."  Honest  Whore.  Again:  in  the  first  edition  of 
EveryMan  in  hisHumour;  „I  can  compare  him  to  nothing  more  happily 
than  a  barber's  virginals,  for  every  man  may  play  upon  him."  A.  111 
S,  2.  (In  the  subsequent  editions  virginals  is  altered  to  „a  drum".  And 
finally,  in  a  Defence  of  the  Female  Sex,  published  at  a  subsequent 
period,  the  writer  observes  of  a  virtuoso,  that  „his  inventory  can  be  no 
more  compleat  without  two  or  three  remarkable  signatures,  than  an  apo- 
thecaries  shop  without  a  battered  cittern." 

In  „The  National  Shakespeare"  in  den  „Illustrations"  zu^All's 
Well  That  Ends  Well  II,  2":  „It  is  like  a  barber's  chair"  ist  folgende 
Bemerkung  gegeben:  „As  common  as  a  barber's  chair"  was  a  proverbial 
expression,  which  we  find  used  by  Burton  (,Anatomy  of  Melancholy',  edit.  1652, 
p.  665).  In  a  collection  of  epigrams,  entitled  ,More  Fooles  yet',  1610,  we  have 
these  lihes: 

,,Moreover,  satin  suits  he  doth  compare 
Unto  the  Service  of  a  barber's  chair; 
As  fit  for  every  Jack  and  journeyman, 
As  for  a  knight  or  worthy  gentleman." 

The  barber's  shop,  in  Shakespeare's  time,  was  „as  place  where  nevvs  of 
every  kind  circled  and  centered".  So  Scott  has  described  it  in  ,The  For- 
tunes  ofNigel'.  The  „knight  or  worthy  gentleman"  was  nothing  loth  to 
exchange  gossip  with  the  artist  who  presided  over  the  chair;  and  whilc 
„the  Jack  or  journeyman"  took  his  turn,  many  a  gallant  has  filled  up  the 
minutes  by  touching  the  ghittern  to  some  favourite  roundelay.  Jost 
Amman,   one  of  the  raost  spiritcd  of  designers,  has  given  us  a  represen- 
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tation  of  a  German  barber's  shop,  which  may  well  enoiigh  pass  for  such 
an  Eiiglish  „emporium  of  intelligence". 

In  Barbierläden,  wo  Müssiggänger  die  Zeit  mit  Trinken  und  läppischen 
Spässen  hinbrachten,  hing  ein  bestimmter  Comment  an  der  Wand,  durch 
dessen  Uebertretung  man  besondere  Strafen  (forfeits)  verwirkte,  die  aber, 
wie  Shakespeare  sich  ausdrückt,  as  much  in  mock  as  in  mark  waren,  mehr 
belacht  als  beachtet  wurden,  weil  sie  an  sich  komisch  und  durch  keine  ge- 
hörige Autorität  aufrecht  erhalten  wurden. 

(AI.  Schmidt  zu  Mass  f.  Mass  V,  1): 
„laws  for  all  faults, 
But  faults  so  countenanc'd,  that  the  strong  Statutes 
Stand  like  the  forfeits  in  a  barber's  shop, 
As  much  in  mock  as  mark." 

Ueber  die  Barbierläden  berichtet  Brand  p.  512.  „A  barber's 
shop  is  generally  distinguished  by  a  long  pole,  the  singularity  of  which 
arrests  the  attention  of  the  passenger.  It  is  the  historic  memorial  of  the 
time  when  barbers  practised  phlebotomy*,  and  patients  undergoing  the 
Operation  had  to  grasp  the  pole  in  order  to  accelerate  the  discharge  of 
blood.  As  the  pole  was  thus  liable  to  be  stained,  it  was  paijited  red; 
and,  when  not  in  use,  the  owner  suspended  it  outside  the  door  with  linen 
swathing  bauds  twisted  around  it." 

John  Evelyn,  April  1646,  schreibt:  „At  Geneva  in  the  morning  I  was 
very  ill,  but  sending  for  a  doctor  he  persuaded  me  to  be  let  bloud.  By 
God's  mercy,  after  five  weeks  keeping  my  Chamber,  I  went  abroad".  — 
Bekannt  ist,  dass  König  Friedrich  Wilhelm  I  seine  Riesen -Grenadiere  in 
Potsdam  von  Zeit  zu  Zeit  sämmtlich  liess  zur  Ader  lassen.  —  Auch  Doctor 
Sangrado  in  Lesage's  Gilblas  heilt  alles  mit  Aderlass  und  kaltem  Wasser. 

In  Green's  Quip  for  an  upstart  Courtier  (1620)  we  read:  „Barber, 
when  you  come  to  poor  Cloth  Breeches,  you  either  cut  his  beard  at  your 
own  pleasure,  or  eise  in  disdaine  aske  hira  if  he  will  be  trim'd  with 
Christ's  cut,  round  like  the  half  of  a  Holland  Cheese,  mocking 
both  Christ  and  us." 

Ueber  den  Stilette  Beard  bemerkt  Nares:  „Among  the  luntastical 
fashions  which  diversified  the  form  of  beards,  when  they  were  worn,  the 
stiletto  beard  was  long  distinguished.  It  was  sharp  and  pointed,  as  its 
name  implies.  There  were  various  other  forms.  That  of  a  Roman  T,  of 
a  spade,  and  even  of  a  tile,  as  that  of  Hudibras,  which  was, 
In  cut  and  dye  so  like  a  tile, 
Af  sudden  view  it  might  beguile. 


*  Phlebotomy.     Aderlass  wurde  bekanntlich  von  der  altern  Medicin 
sehr  häufig  und  beinahe  als  Universalmittel  angewandt.     Wir  führen  aus 
B.  u.  Fl.  Knight  of  the  B.  P.  IV  s.  f.  aus  der  Schilderung  May-lord  an: 
„Now  butter  with  a  leaf  of  sage  is  good  to  purge  the  blood, 
For  Venus  and  phlebotomy,  for  they  are  neither  good." 
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That  is,  it  was  red,  and  square.     Most  of  the  fashions  are  humorously 
recorded  in    an  old    bailad,  which,    bat  for  one  stanza,  miglit  be    cited  at 
large.     That  on  tlie  stiletto  beard  has  been  quoted  by  Mr.  Malone: 
The  stiletto  beard, 
0,  it  makes  me  afeard, 
It  is  so  Sharp  beneath: 
For  he  that  doth  place 
A  dagger  in  his  face, 
What  must  he  wear  in  his  sheath? 

Acad.   of  Corapl. 
It  was  called    also    a    dagger    beard;    and    is    spoken    of  as  a  foreign 
refinenient: 

Novv  you  that  trust  in  travel, 

And  niake  sharp  beards,  and  little  breeches  deities. 

B.  and  Fl.  Qu.  of  Cor.,  II,  4. 
A  man  is  spoken  of  as, 
The  very  quake  of  fashions;  the  very  he  that 
Wears  a  stiletto  on  his  chin. 

Ford,  The  Fancies,  &  III,  1. 
The  beard  like  a  T  is  also  celebrated  in  the  Queen  of  Corinth,    II,  4, 
and  in  the  ballad  above  mentioned. 

The  Koman  T,  But  so  high  it  turns, 

In  its  bravery,  That  oft  it  bums, 

Doth  first  itself  disclose:  With  the  flames  of  a  torrid  nose. 

The  T-shaped  beard,  or  hammercut  beard,  a  fashion  which  prevailed  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  as  appears  from  the  Queen  of  Corinth,  1647, 
act  IV.  sc.  1 : 

„He  strokes  his  beard, 
Which  now  he  puts  i'  th'  posture  of  a  T, 
The  Roman  T;  your  T  beard  is  in  fashion." 
The  constant  changes  of  shape  in  beards  is  noticed  in  Time's  Meta- 
morphosis,  by  R.  Middleton,  1608: 

„Why  dost  thou  weare  this  beard? 
'Tis  cleane  gone  out  of  fashion. 
With  what  grace,  bold,  actor-like  he  speaks, 
Having  his  beard  precisily  cut  i'  th'  peake. 
How  neat's  moustachios  do  at  distance  stand, 
Lest  they  disturb  his  lips  or  saffran  band: 
How  expert  he's;  with  what  attentive  care 
Doth  he  in  method  place  each  straggling  hair." 

(Hutton,  Follie's  Anatomie,  1619.) 
Taylor,  the  water-poet  in  his  Superbiae  Flagellum,  has  the  fol- 
lowing  curious  description  of  the  great  variety  of  beards  in  his  lime;  but  has 
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omitted  that  worn   by  himself,   which   was  fashioned  like  a  screw,   and  is 
copied  from  Kepton's  plate: 

„Now  a  few  lines  to  paper  I  will  put, 

Of  men's  beards'  stränge  and  variable  cut, 

In  which  there's  some  that  take  as  vain  a  pride 

As  almost  in  all  other  ihings  beside. 

Some  are  reap'd  m^st  substantial,  like  a  brush, 

Which  makes  a  natural  wit  known  by  the  bush; 

And  in  my  time  of  some  men  I  have  heard 

Whose  wisdom  have  been  only  wealth  and  beard; 

Many  of  these  the  proverb  well  doth  fit, 

Which  says,  —  bush  natural,  more  hair  than  wit: 

Some  seem  as  they  were  starched  stiff  and  fine, 

Like  to  the  bristles  of  some  angry  swine; 

And  some,  to  set  their  love's  desire  on  edge, 

Are  cut  and  pruned  like  a  quiekset  hedge; 

Some  like  a  spade,  some  like  a  fork,*  some  square, 

Some  round,  some  mow'd  like  stubble,  some  stark  bare; 

Some  Sharp,  stiletto  fashion,  dagger-like, 

That  may  with  whispering  a  man's  eyes  outpike; 

Some  with  the  hamraer  cut,  or  Koman  T,  — 

Their  beards  extravagant,  reform'd  must  be; 

Some  with  the  quadrate,  some  triangle  fashion, 

Some  circular,  some  oval  in  translation; 

Some  perpendicular  in  longitude; 

Some  like  a  thicket  for  their  crassitude; 

That  heights,  depths,  breadths,  triform,  Square,  oval,  round, 

And  rules,  geometrical  in  beards  are  found." 

(Fair holt,  Costume  p.  363.) 
Ueber  Barbers  bemerkt  Stubbes,  Anat.  II,  50:  „They  haue  one 
maner  ot  cut  called  the  French  cut,  another  the  Spanish  cut,  one  the 
Dutch  cut,  another  the  Italian,  one  the  newe  cut,  another  the  cid,  one  of 
the  bravado  fashion,  another  of  the  meane  fashion.  One  a  gentlemans  cut, 
another  the  common  cut,  one  cut  of  the  court,  an  other  of  the  couutry, 
with  infinite  tlie  like  vanities,  which  I  ouerpasse.  They  haue  also  other 
kinds  of  cuts  innumerable;  and  therefore  when  you  come  to  be  trimed, 
they  will  aske  you  whether  you  will  be  cut  to  looke  terrible  to  your 
enimil,  or  amiable  to  your  freend,  grime  and  sterne  in  couutenance,  or 
pleasant  and  demure  (for  they  haue  diuers  kinds  of  cuts  for  all  these  pur- 
poses,  or  eise  they  lie).  Then,  when  they  haue  done  al  their  feats,  it  is  a 
World  to  consider,  hou  their  moAvchatowes  (moustachios)  must  be  preserued 


*  „A  Marchaunt  was  ther  with  a  forked  berd."  (Chaucer,  Prol.  270.) 
Stow  (p.  94)  führt  an,  das  Bildniss  von  Richard  Lions,  a  famous  merchant  of 
wine,  beheaded  by  WatTyler,  on  his  grave-stone:  „alittle  beard  forked." 
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and  lait  out,  from  one  cheke  to  another,  yea,  almost  from  one  eare  to 
another,  and  turned  vp  like  two  hornes  towards  the  forehead.  Besides 
that,  when  they  corae  to  the  cutting  of  the  haire,  what  snipping  and 
snapping  of  the  cycers  is  there,  what  tricking  and  toying,  and  al  to  tawe 
out  mony,  you  may  he  sure.  And  when  they  come  to  washing,  oh  how 
gingerly  they  behaue  themselues  therein.  For  then  shall  your  mouth  be 
bossed  with  the  lather,  or  forme  that  riseth  of  the  balles  (for  they  haue 
their  sweete  balles  wherewith-all  they  vse  to  washe);  your  eyes  closed 
must  be  anointed  therewith  also.  Then  snap  go  the  fingers,  ful  brauely, 
god  wot.  Thus  this  tragedy  euded,  comes  me  warme  clothes,  to  wipe  and 
dry  him  withall,  next,  the  eares  must  be  picked,  and  closed  togither  againe 
artificially  forsooth.  The  haire  of  the  nostrils  cut  away,  and  euery  thing 
done  in  order  comely  to  behold.  The  last  action  in  this  tragedie  is  the 
paiment  of  monie.  At  least  these  cunning  barbers  might  seeme  unconscio- 
nable  in  asking  much  for  their  paines,  they  are  of  such  a  shamefast 
raodestie,  as  they  will  aske  nothing  at  all,  but  standing  to  the  curtesie 
and  liberalitie  of  the  giuer,  they  will  receiue  all  that  comes,  how  much 
soeuer  it  be,  not  giuing  anie  againe,  I  Warrant  you:  for  take  a  barber  with 
that  fault,  an  strike  off  his  head.  .  .  You  shall  hauve  also  your  Orient 
perfumes  for  your  nose,  your  fragrant  waters  for  your  face,  wherewith  you 
shall  bee  all  to  besprinkled:  your  musicke  againe,  and  pleasaut  harmonie, 
shall  sound  in  your  eares,  and  all  to  tickle  the  same  with  vaine  delight. 
And  in  the  end  your  cloke  shall  be  brushed,  and  God  be  with 
you  Gentleman!" 

Vielbesucht  waren  auch  die  Barbierläden  von  den  Puritanern,  die,  wie 
wir  S.  129  bemerkten,  kurzgeschorenes  Haar  trugen,  und  auch  in  New 
England  (America)  das  lange  Haar  verboten.  Besonders  aber  eiferten  sie 
gegen  die  ^Lieb  es  locken",  die_der  Barber  gewiss  kunstreich  zuzustuzten 
verstand: 

„A  Lock,  or  Love-Lock.  A  pendent  lock  of  hair,  often  plaited  and 
tied  with  riband,  and  hanging  at  the  ear,  which  was  a  very  prevalent  fashion 
in  the  age  of  Shakespeare  and  afterwards.  Charles  the  First,  and  many  of 
his  courtiers,  wore  them;  nor  did  he  cut  off  his  tili  the  year  1646.  See 
Grainger,  vol.  II,  p.  411.  This  lock  was  worn  on  the  left  side,  and  hung 
down  by  the  Shoulder,  considerably  longer  than  the  rest  of  the  hair,  sometimes 
even  to  the  girdle;  as  some  of  the  following  passages  will  show.  Against 
this  fashion,  William  Prynne  wrote  a  treatise  called  The  Unlovelyness 
ofLovelocks,  in  which  he  considered  them  as  very  ungodly.  ,And  one 
deformed  is  one  of  them:  I  know  him,  he  wears  a  lock." 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing  III,  3. 

„And  who  knows  but  he 

Maks  lose  his  ryband  by  it,  in  his  lock 

Dear  as  bis  saint." 

B.  &  Fl.  Coronation,  I. 

10 
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„His  fashion  too  too  fond,  and  loosly  light, 

A  long  love-lock  on  his  left  Shoulder  plight, 

Like  to  a  woman's  hair,  well  shewd,  a  woman's  sprite." 

Description  of  Aselges,  in  Fletch.  Purple  Is.  VII,  23. 
Prynne  speaks  of  them  with  detestation: 

„And  more  especially  in  long,  unshorne,  womanish,  frizled,  love-provo- 
king  haire,  and  lovelockes,  growne  now  too  much  in  fashion  with  comly 
pages,  youthes,  and  lewd,  effeminate,  ruffianly  persons. 

Histriomastix,  p.  209. 
Wigs  were  made  to  Imitate  this: 

,,He  lay  in  gloves  all  night,  and  this  morning  I 
Brought  him  a  new  periwig,  with  a  lock  at  it." 

B.  &  Fl.  Cupid's  Revenge,  act  II,  p.  451. 
Farewel  signior, 
Your  amorons  lock  has  a  hair  out  of  order. 
Mor.  Um!  what  an  oversight  was  this  ofmybarber!    . 
I  must  return  now  and  have  it  corrected,  dear  signior. 

Bird  in  a  Cage,  0.  PI.  VIII,  203. 
It  was  originally  a  French  custom: 

„Will  yoube  Frenchified,  with  a  love-lock  down  to  your  Shoulders, 
wherein  yon  may  hang  your  raistres'  favour? 

Greene's  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier,  D,  2,  b. 
We  have  here  an  account  of  a  very  long  one: 

„Why  should  thy  sweet  love-locke  hang  dangling  downe, 
Kissing  thy  girdle-steed  with  falling  pride? 
Barnefield's  Aifectionate  Shepherd,  Poems  printed    in  1594   cit.  Capell 
(Nares,  Gl.). 

Beschäftigen  wir  uns  nun  mit  den  viel  genannten  Lehrlingen  (apprentices) 
von  London. 

Der  Lehrling,   wie   der  wackere  Ealph  bei  dem  grocer  am  Strand, 
trägt  eine  blaue   Schürze  (blue  apron).*     Ralph  Did  lap  up    figs    and 
raisins  in  the  Strand; 
■  Then  Coming  home,  and  sitting  in  my  shop 

With  apron  blue,  Death  came  into  my  stall 
To  cheapen  aquavitae;  but  ere  I 
Could  take  the  bettle  down,  and  fill  a  taste, 
Death  caught  a  pound  of  pepper  in  his  band  .  .  . 

*  Blue  apron.  Die  Schürze  als  Abzeichen  des  Handwerkers  (mechanic) 
wird  auch  von  Shakespeare  erwähnt,  Caesar  I,  1:  „Hence!  home  you  idle 
creatures.  Is  this  a  holiday?  what!  Know  you  not,  Being  mechanical, 
you  ought  not  to  walk  Upon  a  labouring  day  without  the  sign  Of  your 
profession?  Speak,  what  trade  art  thou?  First  Com.  Why,  sir  a  carpenter. 
Mar.  Where  is  thy  leather  apron  and  thy  rule?"  Vgl.  hierzu  Wright, 
J.  Caesar,  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford  1883:  „It  is  more  likely  that  Shak. 
had  in  his  mind  a  custom  of  his  own  timo  than  a  sumptuary  law  of  the 
Romans."  —  cf.  Mechanic  slaves  With  greasy  aprons,  rules,  and  bammers, 
shall  Uplift  US  to  the  view.  (Ant.  Cleop.  V,  2,  210.J 
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Und  ferner  zieht  in  der  Vision  des  auf  der  Bühne  sterbenden  Lehrling- 
Acteurs  das  Bild  seiner  schönsten  Tage  vorüber: 

FareweU,  all  yon  good  boys  in  merry  London! 
Ne'er  shall  we  more  iipe  Shrove-Tuesday  meet, 
And  pluck  down  houses  of  iniquity; 

I  shall  never  more 
Hold  open,  whilst  another  pumps  both  legs, 
Nor  daub  a  satin  gown  with  rotten  eggs; 
Set  up  a  stake,  oh,  never  more  I  shall! 
I  die!  fly,  fly,  my  soul,  to  Grocer's  Hall! 
(Beaum.  &  Fletcher,  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  s.  f.) 
„Lady  or  pucelle,  that  wears  mask  or  fan, 
Velvet  or  taffata  cap,  rank'd  in  the  dark, 
With  the  shop's  foreman,*  or  some  such  brave  spark 
That  may  judge  for  his  sixpence  .  .  /' 
(To  Mr.  John  Fletcher,  lipon  his  Faithful  Shepherdess.) 
Das  Mederreissen  berüchtigter  Häuser  seitens  der  Lehrlinge  im  Shrove- 
Tuesday    wird  auch  von  B.  Jonson   erwähnt:     Jerusalem    was  a  stately 
thing,  and  .  .  ;  with  the  rising  of  the  prentices,  and  pulling  down  the 
Bawdy-houses    there    upon    Shrove-Thesday.     Bartholomen    Fair  V,   1. 
(Weder  Gifford  noch  Cunningham  geben   eine  Anmerkung  zu  dieser  Stelle.) 
Wohl  versehen  ist  der  Lehrling  mit  Knütteln,  um  bei  unvermeidlichen 
Schlägereien  seinem  Stande  Ehre  zu  machen:    „Gry  Club  for  Prentices" 
(The  Shoemaker's  Holyday)   Sc.    17   lautet  dann  der  Euf,   auf  den  hin  die 
Lehrlinge  mit  Knütteln  bewaffnet  sich  zusammenrotten,  ähnlich  wie  noch  in 
diesem  Jahrhundert  die  Studenten  auf  den  Ruf:    „Burschen  'raus!"    Jakob 
Kathgeb  1592  erwähnt  dies:  „Die  Männer  sind  stolz  und  hochtrabend,  und 
weil  die  meisten  nicht  aasser  Landes  kommen,  so  halten  sie  wenig  auf  fremde 
Nationen,  verlachen   und  verspotten  dieselben,    und    darf   sich    einer    nicht 
widersetzen,     sonst     laufen    die    Ladenburschen    und    jung     Gesind 
zusammen  und  schlagen  ohne  Ansehen  der  Person  unbarmherzig  drauf; 
weil    sie    die   stärksten,    muss   also   einer  den   Spott  zum   Schaden   haben." 
„The  frank  and  merry  London  prentices."     (The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton.) 
Der  älteste  Lehrling  ist  auch  v/ohl  der  gentleman-usher  der  Frau  Meisterin : 
and  this  usher 

Succeeded  in  the  eklest'  prentice's  place, 
To  walk  before  you. 

(Mass.  City  Madam.) 

Die  Arbeit   des  jüngsten  Lehrlings   ist   es  auch,    seinem  Meister   die 
Stiefel  zu  wichsen: 


*  The  shop's  foreman.     (Der  Faktor)  geht  für   seinen  sixpence  in's 
Theater,  auf  einen  Sitzplatz  (on  benches). 


10* 
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j,The  Shops  were  opened  long  before, 
And  youngest  Prentice  goes, 
Tg  lay  at  Mrs.  Chamber  door 
Eis  master's  shining  shoes."* 
(D'Avenant,  in  bis  News  from  Plimouth,  Act   III,    Sc.  1.  —  Cunningham 
Notes  to  Gifford's  B.  Jons.  E.  m.  in  h,  p.  I,  181.) 
In  Webster's  „Weisser  Teufel"  III,  2  sagt  Flamineo:  „Ei,  so  möchte 
man  ja  lieber  .  .  .   sein  eigener  Stallknecht  sein  oder  schaflederne  Unter- 
kleider ttagen,  und  Schuhe,  welche  nach  Wichse  stinken." 

„Shining   shoes  occur  frequently,   and   with  the  same  contemptuous 
meaning;  thus  Shirley: 

„Capt.     Will  you  to  your  shop  again? 

Cit.     I  have  no  mind  to  woollen  stockings  now, 

And  shoes  that  shine." 

Doubtful  Heir. 
And  Massinger, 

Bond.    How  shall  we  know  the  vintners? 

Claud.    If  they  walk  on  foot,  by  their  rat-coloured  stockings  and  shining 
shoes. 

Guardian. 
Soweit  Gifford. 

Wir  erwähnen  ferner: 
„Ay,  sir,  the  clouted  shoe  hath  ofttimes  craft  in't, 
As  says  the  rustic  proverb;  and  your  Citizen, 
In's  grogram   (=  a  coarse  woollen  cloth)  suit,  gold  chain,  and  well- 

black'd  shoes, 
Bears  under  bis  flat  cap  ofttimes  a  brain 
Wiser  than  burns  beneath  the  cap  and  feather, 
Or  seethes  within  the  statesman's  velvet  night  cap." 
Die  Arbeitszeit  des  Lehrlings  in  der  City  scheint  zu  Ende  gewesen 
zu  sein,   sobald  die  Glocke   der  Kirche   St.  Mary  Bow  neun  Uhr  schlug. 
Man  findet  dies  bei  Stow,  Survey  p.  96:  at  length,  to  wit  in  the  year  1469, 
it  was  ordained  by  a  common  Council  that  the  Bow  bell  should  be  nightly 
rung  at  nine  of  the  clock  ....     This  bell  being  usually  rung  somewhat 


*  Shining  shoes,  gewichste  Schuhe  (nicht  boots),  waren  charakte- 
ristisch für  den  Citizen  des  alten  London; 

„(they)  mock  me  all  over 

From  my  flat-cap,f  unto  my  shining  shoes." 

(B.  Jons.  Ev.  man  in  h,  h.  II,  l.) 
f  The  city  cap  is  round,  the  scholar's  Square  (Old  Plays).     „In 
Henry  VlII^ii   time    flat  round  caps  were  the  highest   fashion;    but    as 
usual,  when  their  dato  was  out,  they  became  ridiculoiis."     (Nares.) 
(Eead  my  ßiddle,  Scott,  Nigel  I,  IV. 
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late,  as  seemed  to  the  young  meu  'prentices,  and  other  in  Cheape,  they 
made  and  set  up  a  rhyme  against  the  clerck,  as  foUoweth: 
„Clarke  of  the  Bow  bell  with  the  yellow  lockes, 
For  thy  late  ringing  thy  head  shall  have  knocks." 
Whereunto  the  clerk  replying,  wrote, 
„Children  of  Cheape,  hold  you  all  still, 
For  you  shall  have  the  Bow  rung  at  your  will."* 
Ein  Festtag  für  die  Lehrlinge  von  London  aber. ist  der  May-day: 
Enter  Ralph  (the  prentice),  dressed  as  May-lord:   „London,  to  thee  1  do 
present  the  merry    month  of  May;    Let  each  true  subject  be    content  to 
hear  me   what  I  say;    For  Irom  the  top  of  Conduit-Head,    as  plainly  may 
appear,  I  will  both  teil  my  name  to  you,  and  wherefore  I  came  here.     My 
name  is  Ralph,  by  due  descent,  though  not  iguoble  I,  yet  far  inferior  to  the 
flock  of  gracious  grocery: 

And  by  the  common  counsel  of  my  fellows  in  the  Strand, 

With  gilded  staff,  and  crossed  scarf,  the  May-lord  here  I  stand. 

Rejoice,  0  English  hearts,  rejoice,  rejoice,  0  lovers  dear-, 

Rejoice,  0  city,  town,  and  country,  rejoice  eke  every  shere! 

For  now  the  fragrant  Üowers  do  spring  and  sprout  in  seemly  sort, 

The  little  birds  do  sit  and  sing,  the  lambs  do  make  fine  sport; 

And  now  the  burchin-tree  doth  bud,  that  makes  the  schoolboy  cry, 

The  morris  rings,  while  hobby-horse  doth  foot  it  featuously; 

The  lords  and  ladies  now  abroad,  for  their  disport  and  play, 

Do  kiss  sonietimes  upon  the  grass,  and  soraetimes  in  the  hay. 

Now  butter  with  a  leaf  of  sage  is  good  to  purge  the  blopd, 

Fly  Venus  and  phlebotomy,  for  they  are  neither  good! 

Now  little  fish  on  tender  stone  begin  to  cast  tLeir  bellies, 

And  sluggish  snails,  that  erst  were  mew'd,  do  creep  out  of  their  shellies 

The  rumbling  rivers  now  do  warm,  for  little  boys  to  paddle; 

The  sturdy  steed  now  goes  to  grass,  and  up  they  hang  his  saddle. 

The  heavy  hart,  the  bellowing  bück,  the  rascal,  and  the  pricket, 

Are  now  among  the  yeoman's  pease,  and  leave  the  fearful  thicket. 

And  be  like  them,  0  you,  I  say,  of  this  same  noble  town. 

And  lift  aloft  your  velvet  heads,  and  slipping  off  your  gown, 

With  bells  on  legs,   and  napkins  clean,  unto  your  Shoulders  tied, 

With  scarfs  and  garters  as  you  please,  ,and  'Hey  for  our  town!'  cried. 

March  out  and  show  your  willing  minds,  by  twenty  and  by  twenty, 

To  Hogsdou,  or  to  Newington,  where  ale  and  cakes  are  plenty! 

And  let  it  ne'er  be  said  for  shame,  that  we  the  youths  of  London, 

Lay  thrumming  of  our  caps  at  home,  and  left  our  custom  undone. 

*  From  the  absence  of  every  allusion  on  the  part  of  Stow  to  the 
common  definition  of  a  cockney,  „a  person  born  within  the  sound  of  Bow 
bells",  the  saying  would  appear  to  be  of  some  what  more  recent  date. 
(Thoms.)  Der  Ausdruck  cockney  findet  sich  bei  Morrison,  Reisebeschr. 
1617  (cf.  Register). 
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Up  then,  I  say,  both  young  and  old,  both  man  and  maid  a-Maying. 
With  drums  and  guns  that  bounce  aloud,  and  merry  tabour  playing! 
Which  to  prolong,  God  save  our  king,  and  send  bis  country  peace, 
And  root  out  treason  from  the  land!   and  so,  my  friends,  I  cease." 
Harte  und  grausame  Justiz  aber  droht  auch  den  Lehrlingen  von  London 
im   Gefängniss    von    Bride  well.     «The    city    Bridewell,    London,    was 
originally  a  palace,    and  was  chartered  to  the  city  by  Edward  VI.  as  a 
place  of  final  confinement  for  unruly  apprentices,   sturdy  beggars,  and 
other  disorderly  persons.    It  formerly  contained  a  portrait  of  the  donor  with 
these  lines  — 

„This  Edward  of  fair  memory  the  Sixt, 
In  whom  with  greatness  goodness  was  commixt, 
Gave  this  Bridewell,  a  palace  in  olden  times, 
For  a  chastening  house  of '  vagrant  criines." 
The  gift  was  made  in  1553,  at  the  request  of  Bishop  Eidley. 
Die  Shopkeeper  wie  die  merchants*  überhaupt  werden,  wie  gesagt, 
nicht  als  gentlemen  betrachtet.  j,How  would  merchants  thrive,  if 
gentlemen  would  not  be  unthrifts?  How  could  gentlemen  be  unthrifts  if 
their  humours  be  fed  but  by  white  meat,  and  cunning  secondings."  Nun 
aber  traten  wohl  die  jüngeren  Söhne  von  gentlemen  als  Pagen  sowohl 
wie  als  Lehrlinge  in  Dienste.  Ein  solcher  Lehrling  ist  Quicksilver 
beim  Goldmacher  Touchstone  (Eastward  Hoe  I,  1),  der  seine  vornehme 
Herkunft  in  dieser  Stellung  nicht  vergessen  kann.  „Qu.  Why  'sblood,  sir! 
my  mother's  a  gentlewoman,  and  my  father  a  justice  of  peace  and  of 
Quorum;  and  though  I  am  a  younger  brother  and  a  prentice,  yet 
I  hope  I  am  my  father's  son;  and  by  God's  lid,  'tis  for  your  worship** 
and  for  your  commodity  that  I  keep  Company.  I  am  entertained  among 
gallants,  true.  They  call  me  cousin  Frank,  right;  I  lend  them  moneys,  good; 
they  spend  it,  well,"  —  Ueber  jüngere  Söhne  als  Pagen  führen  wir  an: 
The  next  thing  in  a  family  is  the  entertainment  of  servants,  which  this 
honourable  person  knew  best  to  chuse,  because  himselfe  had  been  a  servant. 
Though  he  was  born  of  a  most  noble  family,  yet  being  a  younger 
brother,  as  the  usual  custome  of  our  countrie  is,  he  was  compelled  by 
necessitie  to  serve  in  a  noble  familie,  but  after  was  preferred  to  the  late 
queene  of  happie  memorie."  Sermon  at  the  Funerall  of  Henrie 
(Grey  7th)  Earl  of  Kent,  1614.  (Gifford  zu  B.  Jons.  New  Inn  I,  1. 
und  Gifford,  Introduction  to  Massinger  p.  XXXVIII.) 

„But,  cousin,  thou  art  thy  father's  firstborn;  help  me  but  to  some 
means,  and  TU  redeem  my  mortgag'd  lands." 

(The  Hog  hast  Lost  his  Pearl,  I,  1.     0.  PI.  XI,  432.) 


Doch  werden  die  Merchants  von  den  shopeekers  genau  unterschieden. 
**  Der  Lehrling  also  hat  seinen  Meister  mit  your  worship  anzureden. 
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Anmerkung  zu  S.  146.     Gay's  fable  of  the  goat  without  a  beard 
thus  describes  a  barber's  shop  — 

„His  Pole  with  pewter  Basons  hung, 

Black  rotten  Teeth  in  order  strung, 

Kang'd  Cups,  that  in  she  Window  stood, 

Lin'd  with  red  Rags  to  look  like  blood, 

Did  well  his  threefold  Trade  explain, 

Who  shav'd,  drew  Teeth,  and  breath'd  a  Vein." 


üeber  die  Beredsamkeit  der  Barbiere  bei  Ausübung  ihrer  Kunst  lesen 
wir  bei  Lyly,  Mydas,  111,  2:  The  barber  says,  „Thou  knowest  I  have 
taught  thee  the  knacking  of  the  hands,  the  tickling  on  a  man's  haires,  like 
the  tuning  of  a  citterne.  D.  True.  M.  Besides,  I  instrueted  thee  in  the 
phrases  of  our  eloquent  oecupation,  as,  How,  sir,  will  you  be  trimmed?  will 
you  have  your  beard  like  a  spade  or  a  bodkin?  a  pent-hous  on  you 
Upper  lip,  or  an  ally  on  your  chin?  or  low  curle  on  your  head  like  a  bull, 
or  dangling  locke  like  a  spaniell?  your  mustachves  sharpe  at  the  ends, 
like  shoemaker's  aules,  or  hanging  downe  to  your  mouth  like  goates  flakes? 
your  love-lockes  wreathed  with  a  silken  twist,  or  shaggie  to  fall  on  your 
Shoulders?  Mydas,  111,  2." 


„Religion  in  their  garments  and  their  hair 

Cut  Short  er  than  theier  eye-brows  when  their  conscience 

Is  waster  than  the  ocean." 

B.  Jons.  Prol.  to  Ev.  man  act  h.  h. 
In  Barthol.  Fair  III:  Knockem.  Sir,  I  will  take  your  counsel,  and  cut 
my  hair.     Busy:  long   hair,   it  is  an    ensign  of  pride,  a  banner;  and  the 
World  is  füll  of  those  banners. 

Der  Bart  like  a  spade  ist  wohl  ziemlich  genau  der  Christus-Bart,  round 
like  the  half  of  a  Holland  Cheese,  während  die  Form  like  a  bodkin  dem 
stiletto  beard  entsprechen  dürfte. 


Wirthshäuser  und  Wirthshau&leben 

in 

Shakespeare's  London. 

„Thou  art  like  one  ofthose  fellows 
that,  when  he  enters  the  confines 
of  a  tavern,  claps  me  his  sword 
upon  the  table,  and  says  ,God  send 
me  no  need  of  thee!'  and,  by  the 
Operation  of  the  second  cup,  draws 
him  on  the  drawer,  when,  indeed, 
there  is  no  need."  (Mercutio  to  Ben- 
volio,  ßomeo  and  Juliet  III  1.) 
Im  Jahre  1633  hatte  London  211  taverns  bei  einer  Bevölkerung  von 
vielleicht  300,000  Einwohnern.* 

Die  Speisehäuser  werden  als  ordinaries,  die  Trinkstuben  als  taverns 
bezeichnet,  während  Hostelries  wie  der  unsterbliche  Tabard  (Heroldsrock}** 
zugleich  ein  „Ausspann"  gewesen  sein  wird;  doch  werden  diese  Unter- 
scheidungen schwerlich  immer  genau  festgehalten,  tavern  bleibt  der  all- 
gemeine Ausdruck. 

Kein  Geringerer  als  der  treffliche  Water  Poet,  J.  Taylor,  schrieb: 
„The  Carriers  Cosmography,  or  a  Brief  Kelation  of  the  Inns,  Ordi- 
naries, Hostelries,  and  other  lodgings  in  and  near  London ;  where  the  Carriers, 
Waggons,  Foot-posts,  and  Higglers  do  usually  come  from  any  parts,  towns, 
shires,  and  countries  of  the  Kingdoms  of  England,  Principality  of  Wales;  as 
also  from  the  Kingdoms   of  Scottland  and  Ireland.  1637." 


*  Diese  Schätzung  beruht  auf  einer  Venetianischen  Notiz.  Venedig 
zählte  ja  zuerst  nach  „Seelen"  (anime),  nicht  blos  nach  Feuerstellen.  Im 
üebrigen  ist  Harrison  (Descr.  of  England)  p.  308,  ad.  Furn.  der  gewiss 
unrichtigen  Meinung:  „Never  so  few  people  in  England  as  now.'' 

„Die  Bevölkerung  Londons  während  der  Regierung  der  blutigen  Maria 
wird  vom  Venetianischen  Gesandten  Giovanni  Micheli  auf  150,000,  oder 
nach  andern  Handschriften  seines  Berichtes  auf  180,000  Seeleu  angegeben; 
sie  muss  in  fast  unglaublicher  Weise  gestiegen  sein,  wenn  wir  dem  Berichte 
eines  zweiten  Venetianischen  Gesandten,  Marc  Antonio  Correr  trauen  dürfen, 
der  sie  um  das  Jahr  1610  auf  300,000  Seelen  schätzt;  doch  giebt  nach 
Kaum  er  (Beiträge  I,  606  und  624)  auch  der  Venetianer  Molino  im  Jahre  1607 
über  300,000  an."  (Karl  Elze,  William  Shakespeare,  Halle  1876, 
S.  149.) 

**  Tabard  is  a  sleeveless  coat. 
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„Nine  and  twenty  persons,  with  their  horses,  found  room  in  the  wide 
Chambers  and  Stahles  of  the  Tabard  in  Southwark.  The  food  was  of  the 
best,  and  the  wines  such  as  drew  the  Company  on  to  drink  largely.  Two 
hundred  years  later,  under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  William  Harris  on 
gave  a  lively  description  of  the  plenty  and  comfort  of  the  great  hostelries." 

(Macaulay,  England  in  1685.) 

Nach  den  von  uns  beigebrachten  Stellen  dürfte  es  sehr  einseitig  sein, 
wenn  Karl  Elze  in  seinem  so  reichhaltigen  und  schätzenswerthen  Werke 
„William  Shakespeare",  Halle  1876,  S.  170,  über  die  ordinaries  in 
folgender  Weise  sich  ausspricht: 

„In  besonders  üblem  Rufe  standen  bei  Shakespeare's  Zeitgenossen 
die  Speisehäuser  (ordinaries),  die  sich  von  3  Pence  bis  zu  1  Shilling  ab- 
stuften, wo  sich  allerlei  liederliches  und  betrügerisches  Gesindel  einfand 
und  wo  es  oft  ziemlich  wüst  herging,  wenn  wir  den  Schilderungen  Dekker's 
(bei  Knight,  Wm.  Sh. ;  a.  B.  263),  Thornbury's  (Shakespeare's  England 
I,  124  —  129)  und  Änderer  (bei  Warton  H.  E.  P.  III,  416)  glauben  dürfen; 
nach  dem  Essen  wurde  in  der  Regel  geraucht  und  Karte  (primero)  gespielt.  . . . 
Ganz  wie  noch  heute  unsere  Studenten  trank  man  in  Shakespeare's  London 
Brüderschaft  mit  verschränkten  Armen  (Chapman's  Alphonsus  ed.  Elze  138 
fgg.)  Holländische  Trinkliedchen,  wenigstens  Lieder  mit  holländischen 
Anklängen,  kamen  vom  Festlande  herüber  (Vgl.  Othello  II,  3  (let  me  the 
canakin  clink)  und  die  Strophe  in  The  Shoemaker's  Holiday  (There  was  a 
boer  van  Gelderland)." 

Aeusserlich  erkennbar  nun  ist  die  Taverne  durch  die  red  lattice  Windows 
und  den   ausgehängten  Epheu-Kranz  oder  Busch  (Ivy  bush)f  dieser  befand 
sich  wohl  an  dem  ale-stake,     Chaucer,  The  Pardoners'  Prologue: 
„But  first,  quod  he,  here  at  this  ale-stake, 
I  will  both  drynke  and  byten  on  a  cake." 

Ferner  Hickscorner  (0.  PI.  I,  191).  Yet  I  know  many  an  ale-stake 
(==  a  maypole,  a  sign  before  an  alehouse.) 

Eine  berühmte  Wein-Taverne  war  z.  B.  die  Windmill  in  St.  George's- 
field.  ,,0,  Sir  John,  erinnert  Ihr  Euch  noch,  wie  wir  die  ganze  Nacht  in 
der  „Windmill"  auf  St.  George'sfield  zubrachten?"  fragt  Friedensrichter 
Schaal  den  Falstaff  (2  Henry  IV,  3,  2.) 

In  derselben  Windmill  findet  die  Hochzeit  statt  in  Ben  Jonson's 
Every  man  in  h.  h. 


f  Hast  any  money? 

Spungius,  Money?  no.  The  tavern-ivy  clings  about  my  money,  and 
kills  it.  (Massinger,  The  Virgin  Martyr,  1622,  III,  3.) 

cf.  John  Lilly,  Campaspe,  1854,  IL  1:  Why,  at  Ala  vendibili  suspensa 
haedera  non  est  opus." 

„Possibly  this  may  be  meant  as  an  alehoubc  motte  or  sign;  ala  should 
be  alae,  and  the  literal  translation  is,  'There  is  no  need  of  hanging  ivy 
over  sealable  ale. "  — 

(J.  Keltie,  The  Works  of  the  British  Dramatists  1875.) 
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Stowe,  im  Survey  of  London  1599,  bemerkt  über  dieses  Wirthshaus: 
„Some  time  the  Jews  synagogue,  now  a  wine  tavern."  Nares  sagt  von 
der  Windmill:  „A  fashionable  tavern,  in  the  time  of  Ben  Jonson  who 
makes  young  Wellbred  date  bis  letter  to  young  Knowell  from  it.  It  was 
situated  at  the  corner  of  the  Old  Jewry  and  Lothbury".* 

Der  gute  Wein  und  die  gute  Küche  der  feinen  ordinaries  nun  bilden 
ein  so  lebhaftes  Unterhaltungs-Object,  dass  selbst  das  Publicum  im  Theater 
davor  nicht  zur  Ruhe  kommen  kann.  Ben  Jonson  tadelt  das  Publicum  des- 
halb, „who  Sit  not  still": 

„With  your  discourse,  to  what  is  done  and  where, 

How,  and  by  whom  — 

Alas!   what  is  it  to  bis  scene,  to  know 

How  many  coaches  in  Hyde-park  did  show 

Last  spring,  what  fare  to-day  at  Medley's  was, 

If  Dunstan  or  the  Phoenix  best  wine  has?*' 

(Staple  of  News  1623.) 
Der  gallant  ging  gern  vom  ordinary  ins  Theater  (new  play),  nachdem 
er  die  Stunde  vor  12  Uhr  im  Middle  Aisle  von  St.  Paul's  promenirt  hatte. 
Als  ein  ordinäres,  bisweilen  nicht  ungefährliches  Wirthshaus  galt 
The  Dagger,  a  celebrated  ordinary  and  public -house  in  Holborn, 
frequented,  indeed  by  low  gamblers  and  sharpers,  but  highly  in  repute 
for  several  of  its  commodities. 

„My  lawyer's  clerk,  I  lighted  on  last  night 
In  Holborn  at  the  Dagger".        (B.  Jons.  Alchem.  i,  1.) 
Dagger-ale    war    beliebt,    weil    sehr   stark,    hat   aber   zu   manchen 
Raufereien  geführt. 

„This  thy  description  of  dagger  ale  augmenteth  my  thirst  until  I  taste 
hereof.  (Ulp  Fulwell,  Art  of  Fl.  H.  8.) 

„Sackf  makes  men  from  words 
Fall  to  drawing  of  swords, 
And  quarrelling  endeth  their  quaffing; 
Whilst  dagger-ale  barreis 
Bear  off  many  quarreis. " 
Auch  der  Woolsack  war  nicht  fein:  „The  Woolsack,  an  ordinary  and 
public -house,    famous  for  its  pies,    as  well  as  the  Dagger.     „Her  grace 
would   have  you  eat  no    more  woolsack-pies,    Nor  Dagger   frumety. 
Dol.  Nor  break  his  fast  in  Heaven    and  Hell."     „Furmenty,  Furmity  or 
Frumity.     Still  a  favorite  dish  in'^the  north  consisting  of  huUed  wheat  boiled 
in    milk   and    seasoned.     It   was    especially   a   Christmas    dish."     (Nares.) 

(Ben  Jons.  Alchem.  V,  2.) 

•  Also  recht  im  Herzen  der  City,  nicht  gar  weit  von  Guildhall  und 
Cheapside. 

f  Sack,  cf.  Register. 
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„A  mess  of  shoemakers  meet  at  the  Woolsack  in  Ivylane.*'* 

(The  Shoemaker's  Holyday  Sc.  15.). 
In  Nash's  Christ's  Teares  over  Jerusalem  (1613),  in  the  course 
of  his  remarks  upon  the  head-dresses  of  the  London  ladies  of  his  day  — 
„Even  as  Angels  are  painted  in  Church  Windowes,  with  glorious  golden 
fronts,  besette  with  Sunne-beames,  so  beset  they  their  foreheads  on  either 
side  with  glorious  borrowed  gleamy  bushes;  which  rightly  interpreted  should 
signifie  beauty  to  seil,  since  a  Bush  is  not  eise  hanged  forth.  but  to 
invite  men  to  buy." 

„The  once  familiär  sign  of  the  Chequers  seemingly  was  originally  designed 
for  a  kind  of  draughts-board  called  tables,  and  indicated  that  the  game 
was  to  be  played  within.  From  its  colour  and  its  similarity  toa  lattice, 
the  name  suffered  corruption  into  the  red-lettuce;  by  which  designation 
cid  writers  frequently  signify  an  alehouse.  Thus  in  Rigbie's  Drunkard's 
Prospective  (1656)."  — 

„The  tap-house  fits  them  for  a  jaile, 
The  jaile  to  th'  gibbet  sends  them  without  faile, 
For  those  that  thro'  a  Lattice  sang  of  late 
You  oft  find  crying  through  an  iron  grate." 


Anm.  Die  eleganten  Lokale,  wie  Mermaid  (wo  Shakespeare  verkehrte),  die 
Three  Cranes,  Mitre,  M'^aren  oft  so  überfüllt,  dass  man  warten  und 
stehen  musste,  ehe  man  einen  Platz  bekam.  Wer  auf  feine  Bildung 
Anspruch  machte  (pretender  to  wit),  fehlte  ungern  im  ordinary. 

„John  Littlewit:  one  or  the  pretty  wits  of  London,  Win!  this  cap 
does  convince!  YouM  not  have  worn  it,  Win,  nor  have  had  it  velvet,  but  a 
rough  country  beaver,  with  a  copper  band,  like  the  coney-skin  woman  of 
Budge-row!  And  her  fine  high  shoes,  like  the  Spanish  lady!  Littlew.  A  pox 
o'these  pretenders  to  wit!  your  „Three  Cranes,  Mitre  and  Mer- 
maid** men!"  not  a  com  of  true  salt,  They  may  stand  for  places,  or 
so,  again  the  next  wit-fall,  and  pay  two  pence  in  a  quart  more  for  their 
canary  than  other  men.  But  give  me  the  man  can  start  up  a  justice  of 
wit  out  of  six  Shillings  beer,  and  give  the  law  to  all  poets  and  poet-suckers 
in  town:  —  because  they  are  the  player's  gossips!  'Süd!  other  men  have 
wives  as  fine  as  the  players,  and  as  well  drest."    (Barth.  Fair  I,  1.) 

Die  Gattinnen  der  Schauspieler  mussten  wohl  viel  auf  ihre  Toilette 
geben,  schon  um  nicht  von  ihren  Männern  allzu  sehr  abzustechen,  die  in 
Sammet  und  Seide  stolzirten,  was  dem  ehrlichen  Stubbes  so  schwere  Bedenken 
erregt  hat. 


*  Noch  heute  eine  enge  Gasse  in  der  Nähe  der  Pauls-Kirche,  westlich 
derselben. 

**  wounded  at  the  Mermaid —  sent  from  thence  to  Wit's  hospital  in 
the  Vintry.  (Ben  Jons.  p.  167.) 
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Besonders  hervorzuheben  als  Ben  Jonson's  „Stamm-Restaurant"  ist  The 
Devil  Tavern  in  Fleet  Street,  kept  by  Simon  Wadloe.  Ein  Zimmer 
in  dieser  Taverne  ist  der  „Apollo  ",  where  Ben  Jonson's  club  met. 

Clubs  scheinen  in  Shakespeare's  London  sehr  beliebt  gewesen  zu  sein: 
„How  does  old  Staggers,  the  smith  .  . 
Keep  they  their  penny  club  still?" 

(B.  J.  Kew  Inn  IV,  1.) 

Mr.  Gifford  bemerkt  über  den  Woolsack  a.  a.  0. :  it  was  an  ordinary 
of  low  reputation,  and  our  old  poets  have  frequent  allusion  to  the  coarse- 
ness  of  their  entertainment".  „The  mention  of  them  here  (Alchem.  V,  2), 
might,  therefore,  be  intended  as  a  sarcasm  upon  the  person  addressed,  for 
being  addicted  to  such  coarse  fare." 

„The  Woolsack  and  the  Dagger  were  ordinaries  of  low  repute; 
and  our  old  poets  have  frequent  allusions  to  the  coarseness  of  their  enter- 
tainment. „ril  not  take  thy  word  for  a  Dagger  pie",  occurs  in  the 
Satiromastix:  and  a  similar  expression  is  found  in  an  old  coUection  of 
epigrams  called  Springes  to  catch  Woodcocks. 

Heaven  and  Hell  were  two  mean  alehouses  abutting  on  West- 
minster  Hall.  Whalley  says,  that  they  were  standing,  in  his  remembrance. 
They  are  mentioned,  together  with  a  third  house,  called  Purgatory,  in 
a  Grant,  which  I  have  read,  dated  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  VII." 

Cunningham  bemerkt  hierzu:  „Nor  break  his  fast  in  Heaven  and 
Hell.  After  Pride's  Purge,  says  Carlyle,  „The  distracted  forty-one  marched 
to  Mr.  Duke's  tavern  hard  by,  a  , Tavern  called  Hell',  and  very  imperfectly 
accommodated  for  the  night".  Crom  well,  vol.  II,  p.  115.  „Heaven",  is 
celebrated  in  Hudibras,  and  Mr.  Pepys  dined  there  on  28th  Jan.  1660. 

Eine  elegante  Taverne  in  der  City  aber  war  the  Rose. 

Sir  Lanclet's  meet  at  the  King's  He  ad  in  Fish  street.  Oliv.  No, 
fie  man,  no:  let's  meet  at  the  Rose  at  Temple  bar;  that  will  be  nearer 
your  counsellor  and  mine.  Sir  L,  At  the  Rose  be  it  then,  the  hour  nine: 
He  that  comes  last  forfeits  a  pint  of  wine.    (The  London  Prodigal  11,4.) 

Im  Westen  der  City  liegt  „That  famous  ordinary,  near  St.  James's, 
called  Pickadilly." 

Ferner:  For  these  young  girls  and  knaves  small  wines  are  best. 

A  pint  of  sack,  —  no  more. 

Drawer.     A  quart  of  sack  in  the  Three  Tuns. 

And  a  cup  of  small  beer,  and  a  cake  (The  London  Prodigal  I,  2.). 

In  den  Tavernen  erhalten  sich  auch  altvaterische  Scherze,  die  früher  (um  die 
Mitte  des  16.  Jahrhunderts)  noch  in  den  besten  Häusern  heimisch  waren:  Wir 
führten  bereits  an  (Devil  an  Ass  I,  1):  Denn  wie  sollte  der  Spassmacher 
(fool)  in  den  Tavernen  des  Shakespeare'schen  Englands  gefehlt  haben,  der 
ja  der  beliebteste  Gesellschafter  der  Fürsten  und  der  Vornehmsten  war. 
„Faith,  Stone  the  fool  is  dead, 
And  they  do  lack  a  tavern  fool  extremely." 

Ben  Jons.     The  Fox  II,  1. 
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Satan.  ,,Remeinber 

What  number  is,  six  hundred  and  sixteen. 

Hau  it  but  been  five  hundred,  though  some  sixty 

Above;  that's  fifty  years  ago,  and  six, 

When  every  great  man  had  his  Vice  stand  by  hira,* 

In  his  long  coat,  shaking  his  wooden  dagger, 

I  could  consent,  that  then  this  your  grave  choice 

Might  have  done  that,  with  his  lord  chief,  the  which 

Most  of  his  Chamber  can  do  now.     But,  Pug, 

As  the  times  are,  who  is  it  will  receive  you? 

What  Company  will  you  go  to,  or  whom  mix  with? 

Wher  canst  thou  carry  him,  except  to  taverns, 

To  mount  upon  a  joint-stool,  with  a  Jew's  trurap, 

To  put  down  Cokely,  and  that  must  be  to  Citizens?** 

He  ne'er  will  be  admitted  there,  where  Vennor  comes."   (Devil  Ass  I,  1.) 
Coliely  and  Vennor.     Cokely  it  elsewhere   mentioned  by  Jonson  as 
master  of  a  puppet  —  show;   he  seems  also  to  have  been  famous  for  tricks 
of  legerdemain.     Of  Vennor,  his  superior  in  the  art,  I  can  give  the  reader 
no  Information.     In  Taylor's  Gast  over  the  Water  he  raentions, 
„Poor  old  Vennor,  that  piain  dealing  man, 
Who  acted  ,England's  Joy'  at  the  Old  Swan." 
If  the  Vennor  of  the  text  be,  as  I  suppose,  the  son  of  this  person,  he 
seems  to  have  turn'd  aside  from  the  piain  dealing  of  his  father. 

„On  the  expensive  preparations  for  the  earl  of  Northampton's  embassy 
to  Spain,  Sir  Dudley  Carlton  thus  writes  to  Mr.  Winwood."  My  Ijord 
Admiral's  number  is  500,  and  he  swears  500  oaths  he  will  not  admit  of 
one  man  more. 

«But  if  he  will  stand  to  that  rule,  and  take  in  one  as  another  will 
desire  to  be  discharged,  in  my  opinion,  all  men's  turn  will  be  served. 
There  was  great  execution  done  lately  upon  Stone  the  fool,  who  was  well 
whipped  in  Bride  well,  for  a  blasphemous  speech,   ,that  there  went  sixty 


*  Um  1560  also  hielt  sich  der  grosse  Mann  noch  seinen  Narren:  Vice, 
das  Laster  als  Thorheit,  ist  ja  der  Narr  der  alten  Komödie. 

**  Der  Citizen,  der  Bürger  von  London,  im  Gegensatz  zum  courtier, 
gentleman,  galant,  er,  der  auch  von  Shakespeare  mit  souveräner  Ver- 
achtung angesehen  wird,  kann  noch  an  so  altvaterischen  Scherzen  Gefallen 
finden. 


Anm.  „Good  wine  needs  no  bush"  (As  YouLikelt  Epil.)  cf.  Wright 
(Clarendon  Press  ibid.)  „An  ivy  bush  or  garland  was  formerly  the  sign 
of  a  vintner.  Steevens  quotes  from  Gascoigne's  Glass  of  Govern- 
ment, 1575:  ,Now  a  days  the  good  wyne  needeth  none  ivye  garland.  See 
also  Florio,  Second  Frutes,  p.  185:  Womens  beauty  .  .  .  is  like  vnto  an 
Ivy  bush  that  cals  men  to  the  tauern,  but  hangs  itselfe  without  to  winde 
and  wether.     In  many  places  to  this  day  a  bush  is  the  sign  of  an  inn.  — 
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fools  into  Spaine,  besides  ray  Lord  Admiral  and  his  Wo  sons.'  But  he  is 
now  a  liberty  again,  and  for  this  unexpectd  release,  gives  his  lordship  the 
praise  of  a  very  pittiful  lord.  His  comfort  is,  that  the  news  of  El  Senor 
Piedra  (i.  e  Seignior  Stone)  will  be  in  Spaine  before  oiir  erabassador." 
Winwood's  Memorials,  vol.  II,  p.  53.     (Gifford.) 

„I  saw  him  put  down  the  other  day  with  an  ordinaryfool,  that 
has  no  more  brain  than  a  stone.*  Look  you  now,  he's  out  of  Ins  guard 
already:  unless  you  laugh  and  minister  occasion  to  him,  he  is  gagged. 
I  protest,  I  take  these  wise  men,  that  crow  so  at  these  set  kind  of  fools, 
no  better  than  the  fools',  zanies."  (Ich  halte  solche  vernünftigen  Leute, 
welche  so  laut  lachen,  über  solche  hergebrachte,  einmal  eingeführte  Art 
von  Narren ,  für  nichts  Besseres  als  für  die  Hanswurste,  die  untergeordneten 
Gesellen  der  Narren.)  —  Zany  kommt  in  diesem  Sinne  in  Ben  Jonson's 
Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour  vor: 

„He's  like  a  zany  to  a  tum  hier, 

That  tries  tricks  after  him  to  make  men  laugh."  (Delius.) 

(What  you  will  I,  5)  „ordinary  fool  ist,  wie  Staunton  vermuthet, 
nicht  =  ein  gewöhnlicher  Narr,  sondern  =  ein  Spassmacher,  der  die  Gäste 
am  Wirthstisch  (ordinary)  belustigen  musste."  (Delius.) 

Booms  in  Taverns:  't  was  in  the  Bunch  ofGrapes,  where  indeed 
you  have  a  delight  to  sit.     (Shak.  Meas.  f.  M,  II,  1.) 

Die  einzelnen  Zimmer  der  taverne  haben  Namen. 

„Thou  didst  swear  upon  a  parcel-gilt  goblet  sitting  in  my  Dolphin- 
chamber,  at  the  round  table,  at  a  sea-coal  fire%  sagt  die  hostess  zu  Falstaff 
(2  K.  H.  IV,  2,  1) 

In  the  Boar's  Head  1  king  H.  IV,  2,  4  a  pint  of  bastard  in  the 
Half-moon  or  so. 

„Look  down  into  the  Pomegranate  ib.  (AI  Schmidt,  Sacherklärende 
Anm.  zu  Sh.,  sagt  hier,  es  bezöge  sich  dies  auf  Guklöcher  im  Fussboden  der 
oberen  Stockwerke.) 

Man  sendet  wohl,  um  Bekanntschaft  anzuknüpfen  oder  zu  unterhalten, 
einen  Trunk  von  einem  Zimmer   (an  grosse  Säle  darf  man  nicht  denken) 
oder  einem  Tisch  zum  andern.     Man  trinkt  auch  Andern  zu.     (Cf.  Pledges, 
Brand.)     Wer  das  nicht  thut,  ist  ein  Murrkopf: 
On  Don  Surley. 
„He  does  at  meals  alone  his  pheasant  eat,  and  at  his  still  board, 
He  drinks  to  no  man."  (Ben  Jons.  Epigr.  39). 

M.  Wives  II,  2  „und  hat  euer  Gnaden  einen  Morgentrunk  Sect  geschickt". 
„In  Sh.'s  Zeit  und  noch  bis  auf  die  Eestauration  herrschte  in  den  Gast- 
häusern der  Gebrauch,  Geschenke  an  Wein  aus  einem  Zimmer  in  das  andere 
zu    schicken    als    Freundschaftsversicherung    oder    um    eine    Bekanntschaft 


*  Sollte  stone  den  Narren  Stone  bezeichnen? 
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anzuknüpfen.  In  der  Parliamentary  History  (vol.  XXII  p.  114)  heisst 
es  im  Leben  Monk's  von  Dr.  Price:  Ich  kam  zu  den  drei  Tonnen  vor 
Guildhall,  wo  der  General  zwei  Nächte  vorher  logirt  hatte,  und  trat  mit 
meinem  Diener  und  dem  Felleisen  ein,  um  eine  Stube  zu  miethen.  Kaum 
hatte  ich  mich  auf  das  mir  angewiesene  Zimmer  begeben,  als  mir  schon 
Wein  folgte,  ein  Geschenk  von  einigen  Bürgern,  welche  mich  um  Eriaubniss 
baten,  ihren  Morgentrunk  in  meiner  Gesellschaft  einzunehmen."  (AI.  Schmidt, 
Sacherkl.  Anm.  S.  294.) 

Wir  erwähnen  ferner:  The  City  Gallant  I,  1  (Old  Plays  XI,  196), 
Drawer.  Young  Master  Rash  has  sent  you  a  quart  of  Malaga,  Spendall 
Master  Eash!  zounds!  how  does  he  know  that  I  am  here? 

Von   der  Bedienung  (Kellnerinnen?  tapsters,  Chaucer.)  sei  erwähnt: 
„My  good  German  tapster."* 

Ev.  m.  out  h.  h.  V,  4. 
In   B.   Jonson's   New    Inn  I,   1   trägt    die   Wirthin    a  cap.**      Mrs. 
Ford  hält  ein  Kopftuch  für  hinreichend: 

Falst.  Thou  hast  the  right  arched  beauty  of  the  brow,  that  becomes 
the  ship-tire,  the  tire-valiant,  or  any  tire  of  Venetian  admittance. 

Mrs.  Ford,  A  piain  kerchief,  Sir  John:  my  brows  become  nothing 
eise.     (Merry  W.  III,  3). 

Ueberhaupt  wird  von  der  Wirt  hin  mehr  als  vom  Wirth  in  den 
Ordinaries  gesprochen: 

Von  Asotus  heisst  es  Cynthia's  Rev.  II: 

„He  is  bis  own  promotor  in  every  place.  The  wife  of  the  ordinary 
gives  him  his  diet  to  maintain  her  table  in  discourse-,  which,  indeed,  is  a 
mere  tyranny  over  her  other  guests,  for  he  will  usurp  all  the  talk:  ten 
constables  are  not  so  tedious.  He  is  no  great  shifter;  once  a  year  his 
apparel  is  ready  to  revolt".**  — 

Ordinaries  (Nares).  Nicht,  wo  er  wohnt,  sondern  in  welchem  ordi- 
nary er  verkehrt,  will  man  von  dem  Gentleman  wissen.  Wir  erfahren  nicht, 
wo  Shakespeare,  Jousou,  Beaumont,  Fletcher  u.  A.  m.  gewohnt  haben,  wohl 
aber,  wo  ihr  „Stammtisch"  gestanden  hat. 

Den  jungen  Mann  nimmt  der  weise  Vater  nicht  gern  zum  ordinary 
mit,  damit  dessen  Gaumen  sich  nicht  zu  früh  an  Leckereien  gewöhne: 


*  Es  gab  also  schon  in  Shakespeare's  London  deutsche  Kellner: 
heutzutage  trifft  man  dieselben  bekanntlich  sehr  häufig  in  London. 

*'  Ebenso  tritt  die  Wirt  hin  als  Hauptperson  hervor,  wenn  Mr  Rye 
(England  p,  260)  erwähnt:  „a  Bohemian  nobleman,  named  Leo  von  Roz- 
mital  (A.  1466);  .  .  .  Another  custom  is  observed  there,  which  is  when 
guests  arrive  at  an  inn,  the  hostess  with  all  her  family  go  out  to 
meet  them;  and  the  guests  are  required  to  kiss  them  all" 
(S.  86  unserer  Darstellung.) 
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„Neither  have  I 
Drest  snails  or  mushrooms  curiously  before  him, 
Perfumed  my  sauces,  and  taught  him  to  make  them; 
Preceding  still,  with  my  gray  gluttony, 
At  all  the  ord'naries,  and  only  fear'd 
His  plate  should  degenerate,  not  his  manners." 

(Ben  Jons.  Ev.  man  in  h.  h.  II,  s.  f.) 
Das  ordinary  war  geradezu  part  of  fashionable  education,  the  universal 
resort  of  gentlemen,  particularly   in   the  reign   of  James  I.     The  ordinary 
in  fact  was  a  gambling  house  (Nares). 

„I  did  think  thee,  for  two  ordinaries,  to  be  a  pretty  wise  fellow." 
(L.  L.  Lost  II,  3.) 

„And  for  his  ordinary  pays  his  heart,  For  what  his  eyes  eat  only." 
Ant.  and  Cleop.  II,  2. 

„You  must  frequent  ordinaries",  Cynthia's  Rev.  III,  1. 
Mit  dem  vielen  Verkehren  im  Wirthshaus  dürfte  der  Umstand  in 
Zusammenhang  stehen,  dass  die  Elizabethanischen  Dramatiker  das 
Familienleben  so  wenig  in  den  Kreis  ihrer  Darstellungen  ziehen.  Diese 
Thatsache  ist  in  einer  Sitzung  der  New  Shakspere  Society  (12.  Jan.  1877) 
hervorgehoben  worden:  „The  absence  from  early  dramatic  literature  of  any 
keen  appreciation  of  domestic  life  was  dwelt  upon;  and  also  the  fact,  that 
throughout  the  whole  ränge  of  the  Elizabethan  drama  there  is  no  attempt 
to  dwell  on  the  beauties  of  landscape  —  of  special  flowers,  etc.,  there  is 
much,  —  and  scarcely  an  instince  in  which  the  mention  of  the  sea  shows 
any  sense  that  it  was  an  objeet  of  delight  rather  than  of  terror." 
(Transactions  p.  VI.) 

Gutes  Ale,  schlechtes  Ale. 
Ueber  gutes  Ale,  Bier  und  Brod  wacht  die  Behörde,  Spungius,  this 
Bacchus,  who  is  head  warden  ofVintners  Hall,*  ale-conner,**  mayor  of 
all  victualling-houses,  the  sole  liquid  benefactor  to  bawdy  houses,  lan  ce  pre- 
zade  to  red  noses,  and  invincible  adelantado  over  tbe  armado  of  pimpled, 
deep-scarleted,  rubified,  and  carbunded  faces. 

(Ph.  Massinger,   The  Virgin-Martyr,    1622  II,  1.) 
Ale  -  Verfälschung  scheint  zumal  in  Schottland  streng  bestraft  worden 
zu  sein: 

„The  ancient  infliction  of  this  punishment  (the  Cocking  Stool)  in  Scot- 
land  is  attested  by  Sir  John  Skene  in  his  Eegiam  Majestatem.  In  the 
chapter  devoted  to  the  subjecl  of  „Bui*fow  Lawes",  in  referend  to  „browsters'', 


Stitch  Broth.  A  drink  sold  by  vintners  in  the  seventeenth 
Century,  mentioned  in  Hey wood's  Philocothonista,  orthe  Drunkard  Opened, 
1635,  p.  48,  as  „brew'd  with  rose-water  and  sugar".     (Nares.) 

ale-conner  —  an  official  formerly  appointed  by  the  London  courts 
to  look  to  the  assize  and  goodness  of  bread,  ale,  and  beer.  (Nares.)  Harrison 
p.  134  (Furniv.)  rechnet  die  ale -conners  zu  der  fourth  and  last 
sort  of  people. 
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or  ^wemen  quha  brewes  aill  to  be  sauld",  it  is  written:  „Gif  she  makes 
gude-Ail,  that  is  sufficient.  Bot  gif  she  makes  evill  Ail,  contrair  to  the 
use  and  coiisuetude  of  the  Burgh,  and  is  convict  thereof,  she  sali  pay  ane 
unlaw  of  aucht  sliillinges,  or  sali  suflFer  the  Justice  of  the  Burgh  that  is, 
she  sali  be  put  upon  the  Cock  stule,  and  the  Aill  sali  be  distributed 
to  the  pure  folke".     (Brand,  Pop.  Ant.  p,  643.) 

Man  verkehrte  sehr  viel  in  den  ordinaries  und  taverns;  wir  wissen 
nicht,  wo  Shakespeare  oder  B.  Jonson  in  London  gewohnt  haben,  wohl  aber, 
welches  ihr  Stammwirthshaus  ^ar.  „Foreigners",  bemerkt  Macaulay,  State 
of  England  in  1685,  „foreigners  remarked  that  .  .  .  tliose  who  wished 
to  find  a  gentleman  asked,  not  whether  he  lived  in  Fleet  Street  or  .  .  . 
but  whether  he  frequented  the  Rainbow  or  the  Grecian."  (Vgl.  Spec- 
tator  16.)  Ebenso  finden  wir  schon  bei  B.  Jonson,  Every  m.  out  of  h.  h. 
111,  in  der  Schilderung  von  Middle  aisle  of  St.  Paul's:  jemand,  der  sich  zu 
Dienstleistungen  anerbietet,  wünscht  zu  wissen,  nicht,  wo  sein  Auftraggeber 
wohnt,  sondern  in  welchem  ordinary  er  verkehrt. 

„If  this  city,  or  the  suburbs  of  the  same,  do  afi'ord  any  young  gentleman 

.  .  .  is  afi'ected  to    entertain  the  most  gentleman-like  use  of  tobacco  .  .  . 

may   it   please    him,    but   by  a  note  of  his  band  to  specify  the  place  or 

ordinary  where  he  uses  to  eat  and  lie;  and  most  sweet  attendance,  with 

tobacco  and  pipes  of  the  best  sort,  shall  be  ministered." 

Ev.  m.  out  of  h.  h.  HI,  1. 
Wir  fügen  hier  ein: 

King  Henry  VI.    Part.  II,  IV,  2: 

Ca  de.  There  shall  be  in  England  seven  half-penny  loaves  sold 
for  a  penny,  the  three-hooped  pot  shall  have  ten  hoops;  and  I  will 
make  it  felony  to  drink  small  beer.*  All  the  realm  shall  be  in  common, 
and  in  Cheapside  shall  my  palfrey  go  to  grass.'' 

Cynthia's  Eev.  II,  1:  „Hedon.  I  could  eat  water-gruel  with  thee 
a  month  for  this  jest,  my  dear  rogue.  Ana.  0,  by  Hercules,  'tis  your  only 
dish;    above  all  your  potatoes  or  oyster-pies  in  the  world." 

Oysters  still  retain  their  reputation,  but  faith  in  the  potato  has 
departed.  See  ante,  p.  62.  In  D'Avenant's  Love  andHonour,  1649, 
we  have  — 

„You  shall  find  me  a  kind  of  sparrow,  widow, 
A  barleycorn  does  as  much  as  a  potato." 
Vol.  ni,  p.  141:    (Cunningham,  Notes  to  Cynth.  Eev.  p.  554.) 
„Th'  art  known  in  ordinaries,  an  tobaccoshops, 
Trusted  in  taverns  and  in  vaulting-houses. 
And  this  is  something  more  than  husbandry." 

Chapman,  All  Fools  I,  1. 
Tavernen  sind  bisweilen  auch  als  Spielhäuser  berüchtigt:  Zu  tick- 
tack,  adj.  (sb.  in  Meas.  for  Meas.,  I.  11.  196). 

„Es  soll  künftig  nur  Doppelbier  getrunken  werden;   alles  Dünnbier 
soll  bei  Strafe  des  Hochverraths  verboten  sein."     (Delius.) 
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„Bxit  if  he  blaspheme  the  name  of  the  Lord  by  horrible  swearing,  if 
he  offende  most  grieuously  in  pride,  in  wrath,  in  gluttonie,  and  couetousnesse, 
if  he  be  a  drunken  alestake,  a  ticktack  tauerner,  keepe  a  whore  or 
two  in  bis  owne  house,  and  moe  abroade  at  bord  with  other  men,  with  a 
number  such  like  greeuous  offences,  what  doe  they?  Either  he  is  punished 
at  all,  and  most  commonly  so;  or  if  he  be,  it  is  a  little  penance  of  their 
owne  inuenting,  by  belly  or  purse,  or  to  say  a  certaine  of  prayers,  to  visit 
such  an  image  in  pilgrimage,  etc."  1588.  —  Bp.  Babington  on  the 
Ten  Commandments,  p.  119,  —  F. 

The  New  Shakspere  Society's  Transactions  1877—9  (London). 
Tobacco  in  Ale-Houses  (Brand  p.  516).''     In  den  Wirthshäusern 
durfte  unter  Jakob  L  nicht  geraucht  werden,  da  man  den  Tabak 
als  ein  starkes  Reizmittel  zum  Trinken  ansah: 
Song  in  praise  of  Ale.** 
1. 
Submit,  bunch  of  grapes, 
To  the  strong  barley  ear; 
The  weak  wine  no  longer 
The  laurel  shall  wear. 

2. 
Sack  and  all  drinks  eise, 
Desist  from  the  strife; 
Ale's  the  only  aqua  vitae, 
And  liquor  of  life. 

3. 
Then  come,  my  boon^fellows, 
Let's  drink  it  around; 
It  keeps  US  from  grave, 
Though  it  lays  us  on  ground. 

4. 
Ale's  a  physician, 
No  mountebank  braggcr; 
Can  eure  the  chill  age, 
Though  it  be  with  the  stagger. 

*  Brand  p.  516.  „Now-a-day&  alehouses  are  licensed  to  deal  in  tobacco. 
It  was  not  so  however  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  when  it  was  thought  to 
be  such  an  incentive  to  drunkenness  that  it  was  strictly  forbidden  to  be 
taken  therein.  An  alehouse  licence  of  the  period  enjoins,  among  other 
direction,  to  the  inn-keeper:  „Item  you  shall  not  utter,  nor  willingly  suffer 
to  be  utter'd,  drunke,  or  take  any  tobacco  within  your  house,  celler,  or 
other  place  thereunto  belonging." 

**  London  Chanticleers:  A  rüde  Sketch  of  a  Play,  printed  1659,  but 
evidently  rauch  older.     (Larab,  Specimens  p.  426.) 

The  original  distinction  of  beer  from  the  old  drink  of  our  forefathers 
which  was  made  without  that  ingredient.     (Lamb,  Specimens.) 
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5. 

Ale's  a  strong  wrestler, 
Flings  all  it  hath  niet; 
And  makes  the  ground  slippery, 
Though  it  be  not  wet. 

6. 
Ale  is  both  Ceres, 
And  good  Neptune  too: 
Ale's  froth  was  the  sea, 
Prom  which  Venus  grew. 

7. 
Ale  is  immortal: 
And  be  there  no  stops 
Iq  bonny  lads'  quaffing, 
Can  live  without  hops. 

8. 

Then  come,  my  boon  fellows, 

Lefs  drink  it  around; 

It  keeps  US  from  grave, 

Though  it  lays  us  on  ground. 
Eine    sehr    lebhafte  Schilderung  des  Wirthes,    der  seine  Gäste,  die 
juDgen  Leute,  zu  Trunk  und  Würfelspiel  verleitet,  findet  sich  in  „A  Woraan 
Nerer  Vexed",  II,  1.     (Old  Plays  XII,  120.) 

The  City  Gallant  (0.  PI.  XI,  210)  sagt  Staines  „Why  now  yare 
i'the  right,  sir;  if  you  will  be  a  true  gallant,  you  must  bear  things  resolute. 
As  thus,  sir;  if  you  be  at  an  ordinary,  and  chance  to  lose  your  money 
at  play,  you  must  not  fret  and  fume,  tear  cards,  and  fling  away  dice,  as 
your  ignorant  gamester  or  country-gentleraan  does;  but  you  must  put  on 
a  calm,  temperate  action,  with  a  kind  of  careiess  smile  in  contempt  of 
fortune,  as  not  being  able  with  all  her  engines  to  batter  down  one  piece 
of  your  estate,  that  your  means  may  be  thought  invincible.  Never  teil 
your  money:  nor  what  you  have  won,  nor  what  you  have  lost,  If  a  question 
be  made,  your  answer  must  be:  What  I  have  lost,  I  have  lost;  what 
I  have  won,  I  have  won.  A  close  heart  and  free  band  make  a  man 
adniired:  a  testern  or  a  Shilling  to  a  servant  that  brings  you  a  glass  of 
beer,  binds  bis  hands  to  bis  Ups  ..."  — 

Eine  berühmte  Taverne  befindet  sich  im  Herzen  der  City,  in  jener  auch 
durch  Fleischerbänke  (shambles)  bekannten  Strasse: 

„Eastcheap":  Schon  1537  war  dort  der  Eberskopf  „Boar's  Head"  vor- 
handen mit  dem  aus  Holz  geschnitzten  Eberskopf,  dem  Datum  1566  und 
dem  Namen  William  Broke;  die  Inschrift  lautete:  „Dies  ist  das  Haupt- 
wirthshaus  in  London",  nahe  dem  Fishmarket  in  Billingsgate  und  somit 
unfern  der  Themse  belegen.     Hier  spielt  Shakespeare's  I  Henry  IV,  2,  4: 
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1  Henry  IV,  II,  4: 

Eastcheap.     A  Room  in  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern. 

Enter  Prince  Henry  and  Poins. 

Prince  Henry:    Ned,  pr'y  thee,    come  out  of  that  fat  room,  and  lend  me 

thy  band  to  laugh  a  little. 
Poins:  Where  hast  been,  Hai? 

Prince  Henry:  With  three  or  four  loggerheads,  amongst  three  or  four 
score  hogsheads.  I  have  sounded  the  very  base  string  of  humility,  Sirrah, 
I  am  sworn  brother*  to  a  leash  of  drawers  and  can  call  them  all  by 
their  Christian  names,  as  —  Tom,  Dick,  and  Francis.  They  take  it  already, 
upon  their  salvation,  that  though  I  be  but  prince  of  Wales,  yet  I  am  the 
king  of  courtesy,  and  teil  me  flatly,  I  am  no  pround  Jack,  like  Fallstaff, 
but  a  Corinthian,**  a  lad  of  mettle,  a  good  boy  (by  the  Lord,  so  they  call 
me)  —  and  when  I  am  king  of  England,  I  shall  command  all  the  good 
ladsin  Eastcheap.  They  call  drinking  deep,  dying  scarlet;  and  when  you 
breathe  in  your  watering,  they  cry,  hem!  and  bid  you  play  it  off.  To 
conclude,  I  am  so  good  a  proficient  in  one  quarter  of  an  hour,  that  I  can 
drink  with  any  tinker  in  bis  own  language  during  ray  life.  I  teil  thee, 
Ned,  thou  hast  lost  much  honour,  that  thou  wert  not  with  me  in  this 
action!  But,  sweet  Ned,  —  to  sweeten  which  name  of  Ned,  I  give  thee 
this  pennyworth  of  sugar,  clapped  even  now  into  my  band  by  an 
under-skinker,  one  that  never  spake  other  English  in  bis  life,  than — 
„Eight  Shillings  and  sixpence*',  and  —  „you  are  welcome" ;  with  this  shrill 
addition,  —  „Anon,  anon,  Sir!  Score  a  pint  of  bastard  in  the  Half-moon*', 
or  so.  But,  Ned,  to  drive  away  the  time  tili  Falstaff  come,  I  pr'y  thee, 
do  thou  stand  in  some  by-room,  while  I  question  my  puny  drawer  to 
what  end  he  gave  me  the  sugar;  and  do  thou  never  leave  calling  — 
Francis!  that  bis  tale  to  me  may  be  nothing  but  —  anon.  Step  aside, 
and  rU  show  thee  a  precedent. 
Poins:  Francis! 
Prince  Henry:  Thou  art  perfect. 

Enter  Francis,     (im  white  canvas  doublet  cf.  S.  166.) 
Francis:  Anon,  anon,  Sir.  —  Look  down  into  the  Pomegranatet,  Ralph. 
Prince  Henry:  Come  hither,  Francis. 
Francis:  My  lord. 
Prince  Henry:  How  long  hast  thou  to  serve,  Francis? 


*  „my  sworn  brother."     (The  City  Nightap,  0.  PL  XIII,  138.) 

Sworn  brother,  der  Ausdruck  ist  von  den  fratres  iurati  entlehnt; 
im  Felde  pflegten  befreundete  Soldaten  ein  Bündniss  zu  schliessen,  einander 
beizustehen.     „I  am  sworn  brother  to  grim  necessity.  Eich.  II,  5,  l."f 

**  Ein  Lebemann  (Delius). 

f  Seat.  Yes,  in  truth,  weare  sworn  b rothers,  and  do  mean  to  go  both 
alike,  and  to  have  horses  alike.  And  they  shall  be  sworn  brothers  too. 
(The  City  Gallant  p.  238.     0.  PI.  XL) 
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Francis:  Forsooth,  five  years,  and  as  much  as  to  — 

Poins  (Within):  Francis! 

Francis:  Anon.  anon,  Sir. 

Prince  Henry:  Five  years!   by'r  lady,  a  long  lease  for  the  clinking  of 

pewter.*     But,  Francis"i  darest  thou  be  so  valiant  as  to  play  the  coward 

with  thy  indenture,**  and    to    show  it    a  fair  pair  of  heels,  and  run 

from  it? 
Francis:  0  Lord,  Sir!f   TU  be  sworn  upon  all  tlie  boolfs  in  England, 

I  could  find  in  my  heart  — 
Poins  (Within):  Francis! 
Francis:  Anon,  anon,  Sir. 
Prince  Heniy:  How  old  art  thou,  Francis? 
Francis:  Let  me  see,  —  about  Michaelmas  next  I  shall  be  — 
Poins  (Within):  Francis! 

Francis:  Anon,  Sir.  —  Pray  you,  stay  a  little,  my  lord. 
Prince  Henry:  Nay,  but  hark  you,  Francis.     For  the  sugar  thou  gavest  me, 

—  't  was  a  pennyworth,  was't  not?f 
Francis:  0  Lord,  Sir!  I  would  it  had  been  two. 
Prince  Henry:  I  will  give  thee  for  it  a  thousand  pound:  ask  me  when  thou 

wilt,  and  thou  shalt  have  it. 


*  Pewter  considered  as  cosfcly  furniture.  „Valance  of  Venice  gold 
in  needlework,  Pewter  and  brass.  (Tam.  Shrew.  II.)  In  the  Northumber- 
land  House-hold  Book  it  appears  that  pewter  was  hired  by  the  year, 
even  in  noble  families. 

**  Indenture,  a  contract.  John  II,  20.  H.  4.  A.  II,  4.  III,  1. 
Haral.  V,  1.     Per.  I,  3.     IV,  6.     Heinrich  IV,  2.  4  (A.   Schmidt): 

f  „Dies  Pfennigdütchen  voll  Zucker,  das  mir  eben  ein  ünter- 
kellner  in  die  Hand  drückte."  Aus  zwei  von  Steevens  angeführten 
Stellen  geht  hervor,  dass  die  Kellner  abgetheilte  Portionen  Zucker  in  Düten 
bereit  hielten,  um  sie  zugleich  mit  dem  Sect  zu  verabreichen.  Ib.  in  dem 
Glase    Sect   ist   auch   Kalk.     Ib.  Sieh,  was  sie  im  Granatapfel  wollen. 

(Schmidt,  Anm.) 

Indenture:  contrarie  to  the  Oath  of  their  Indentures,  heisst  es 
von  den  Lehrlingen,  Dekker,  Seven  Deadly  Sins  p.  26. 


f  Anm.  Eine  Mode-Phrase,  die  auch  der  Kellner  sich  angeeignet  hat. 
Vergl.:  All's  well. 

Countess:  I  pray  you,  Sir,  are  you  a  courtier? 
Clown:  0  Lord,  Sir! 

Countess:  Sir,  I  am  a  poor  friend  of  yours  — 
Clown:  0  Lord,  Sir!  —  (Clown,  fünfmal,  o  Lord,  Sir!) 
Countess:  Do  your  cry,  „o  Lord  Sir!"  at  your  whipping,  and  spare  not  me, 

„0  Lord,  Sir!"  is  very  sequent  to  your  whipping.  (Delius  sagt  nichts 
über  „0  Lord,  Sir!"  Doch  bemerken  Gosche  und  Tschischwitz  zu  der  Stelle: 
„Soll  Anspielung  auf  die  damals  bei  Hofe  beliebte  Anrede:  „o  Lord,  Sir!" 
sein.)  In  Ben  Jonson's  Cynth.  Rev.  I,  1:  Asotus,  o  Lord,  Sir.  In  Every 
man  out  of  h.  h.  III,  1,  ruft  Orange  an  drei  Stellen  eben  so  siunlos  wie 
jener  Clown  bei  Shakespeare  aus:  „o  Lord,  Sir!" 
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Poins  (Within):  Francis! 

Francis:  Anon,  anon. 

Prince  Henry:  Anon,  Francis?    No,    Francis;    but    to-morrow,    Francis;    or, 

Francis,  on  Thursday;  or,  indeed,  Francis,  when  thou  wilt.     But,  Francis  — 
Francis:  My  lord? 
Prince  Henry:  Wilt  thou  rob  this  leathern-jerkin,  crystall-button,  nott- 

pated,    agate-ring,   puke-stocking,  caddis-garter,    sniooth-tongue,   Spanish- 

pouch  — 
Francis:  0  Lord,  Sir,  who  do  you  mean? 
Prince  Henry:  Why  then,  your  brown  bastard  is  your  only  drink:  for,  lock 

you,  Francis,  your  white  canvas  doublet  will  sully.    In  Barbary,  Sir, 

it  cannot  come  to  so  much, 
Francis:  What,  Sir? 
Poins  (Whithin):  Francis! 
Prince  Henry:  Away,  you  rogue!  Dost  thou  not  hear  them  call? 

(Here  they  both  call  him-,  the  Drawer  stands  amazed,  not  knowing 
which  way  to  go. 

Enter  Vintner. 
Vintner:  What!  standest  thou  still,  and  hear'st  such  a  calling?  Look  to  the 

guests  within.     (Exit  Francis.)     My  lord,  old  Sir  John,  with  half  a  dozen 

more,  are  at  the  door:  shall  I  let  them  in? 
Prince  Henry:    Let  them  alone  awhile,  and  then  open  the  door.  .  .     Shall 

we  be  merry? 

Poins:  As  merry  as  crickets,  my  lad,  But  hark  ye;  what  cunning  match 
have  you  made  with  this  jest  of  the  drawer?  come,  what's  the  issue? 

Prince  Henry:  I  am  now  of  all  humours,  that  have  show'd  themselves 
humours,  since  the  old  days  of  goodman  Adam  to  the  pupil  age  of  this 
present  twelve  o'clock  at  midnight.  (Re-enter  Francis,  with  wine.) 
What's  o'clock,  Francis? 

Francis:  Anon,  anon,'  Sir.     (Exit.) 

Prince  Henry:  That  ever  this  fellov  should  have  fewer  words  than  a  parrot. 
and  yet  the  son  of  a  woman!  His  industry  is  —  up-stairs,  and  duwn-stairs-, 
his   eloquence,  the  parcel  of  a  reckoning  .  ,  . 

Anmerk.  ,,As  well  known  by  my  wit  as  an  aleho  use  by  a  Red  Lattice." 
In  Marmion's  Fine  Companion  we  have:  ,,A  waterman's  widow  at  the  sign  of 
the  Red  Lattice  in  Southwark";  and  in  Arden  of  Feversham  (1592):  ,,His 
sign  pulled  down,  and  his  lattice  born  away."  Again,  in  The  Miseries  of 
inforc'd  Marriage  (1607):  „'Tis  reason  to  the  Red  Lattice,  enemy  to  the 
Sign-post";  and  in  Shakespeare's  Henry  IV.  Falstaff's  page  reports  of 
Bardolph:  „He  called  me  even  now,  my  lord,  through  a  Red  Lattice,*  and 
I  could  see  no  part  of  his  face  from  the  window." 


*  Eed-lattice  phrases  (Merry  Wives  11,  2.) 
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„It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  Eomans  were  familiär  with  the  sign 
of  the  Chequers.  It  may  be  seen  on  the  houses  in  exhumed  Pompeii  (painted 
lozenge-wise,  red,  white,  and  yellow). 

Chaucer's  Merry  Pilgrims  put  up  in  Canterbnry  at  the  sign  of  the 
Check  er  of  the  Hope  (i.  e.  the  Chequers  on  the  Hoop);  and  the  inn 
still  pointed  out  in  that  city  at  the  corner  of  High  Street  and  Mercery 
Lane.  In  the  Corporation  Reports  it  is  frequently  mentioned  under  the 
title  of  The  Chequer.  Its  immediate  vicinity  to  the  cathedral  of  course 
rendered  it  specially  appropriate  for  the  reception  of  the  devout  troop. 

(Brand,  Pop.  Ant.  p.  510.) 

Man  gestatte  noch  einige  Notizen  über  unsern  Gegenstand: 

Der  Pfarrer  in  Grammer  Gurton's  Needle  klagt,  dass  man  nicht  zwei 
Kannen  Ale  auf  einen  Sitz  trinken  könne,  ohne  abgerufen  zu  werden. 

„Eastcheap  was  chiefly  occupied  by  butchers,  tavern-keepers,  and 
Cooks,  The  ,Boar's  Head' .  . .  was  situated  in  the  Great  Eastcheap, 
and  has  been  described  as  near  the  London  stone  [denselben  erwähnt 
auch  J.  Lydgate,  A.D.  1420  in  The  London  Lackpenny]  which  is  marked 
17  in  this  map.  It  did  in  fact  stand  about  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the 
statue  of  William  IV."  (Mr.  Wheatley  on  Norden's  Map  of  London, 
1593;  Harrison,  Description  of  England  in  Shakspere's  youth  ed.  Furnivall, 
New  Shakspere  Society,  Lond.  1877). 

Die  einzelnen  Ordinaries  haben  nun  ihre  stehenden  Preise 
für  die  Mittags-Mahlzeit  und  rangiren  darnach. 

„Where  supp'd  Master  Arden?  At  the  NagVs  Head,  at  the  eighteen 
pence  ordinary."     (Arden  of  Feversham  II,  2.) 

Im  Silent  Woman  II,  3  spricht  Ben  Jonson  von  dem  Ordinary  the 
Cranes,  or  the  Bear  at  the  Bridgefoot  and  of  the  twelve  penny 
ordinaries. 

In  Every  man  out  of  his  humour  II,  2  wird  gesagt:  rieh  apparel  has 
Strange  virtues  . .  .  itfurnisheth  your  two  Shilling  ordinary;  takes  possession 
of  your  stage  and  your  new  play. 

Nares,  Glossary,  s.  v.  ordinary  bemerkt:  In  1608,  a  common  price 
fer  a  genteel  ordinary  was  two  Shillings: 

„Why  should  a  gallant  pay  but  two  Shillings  for  his  ordinary  that 
nourishes  him,   and  twenty  times  two  for  his  brothel  that  consumes  him  '^ 

Middleton  Trick  to  catch  0.  One  I,  1. 

Man  zahlte  das  Geld  und  konnte  dafür  soviel  essen  als  man  wollte 
(Table  d'höte?.) 


Anm.     The  King's   head  (Ben  Jons.  Magnetic  Lady  III,  4): 

„have  your  diet-drink  Ever  in  bottles  ready  which  raust  come 
Prom  the  King's  head"  (a  tavern  in  New  Fishstreet  „haunted 
by  roysters." 

We  haunten  no  tavernes  (Chaucer). 
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„No  fellows  that  at  ordinaries  dare 

Eat  tlieir  eighteen  pence  trice  out  before  they  rise, 
And  yet  go  hungry  to  a  play."    Middleton,  ib. 
Aber  fast  unerhört  klingt: 
Wben  you  have  done,  step  to  the  ten  crown  ordinary. 

(Ibid.  Wildg.  Ch.  I,  1.) 
„All  the  tenpenny  alehouse  men  would  stand  every  morning  with 
a  quart  port  in  their  hands,  saying:  „Will  it  please  your  whorship  drink"? 
(Arden  of  Fev.  V,  1.) 

Ein   Haupt -Ordinary    der   feinen  Welt  ist  „The   Mitre"    (in   Bread 
Street,  nahe  bei  Goldsmiths  Eow): 
„Sogliardo:  Where  shall  we  go,  signior? 
Punt.:  Tour  Mitre  is  your  best  house. 
Sogliardo:    Where  shall  we  dine,  Carlo?    I  would  fain  go  to  one  of  these 

ordinaries,  now  I  am  a  gentleman. 
Carlo:  So  you  may;  were  you  never  at  any  yet? 

Sogliardo:  No,  faith;  but  they  say  there  resorts  your  raost  choice  gallant. 
Carlo:  True,  and  the   fashion  is,  when   any  stranger  comes  in  among'ein, 
they  all   stand  up  and  stare  at  him,    as  he  were  some  unknown  beast, 
brought  out  of  Africk;  but  that  will  be  helped  with  a  good  adventurous 
face.     You   must    be    impudent  enough,    sit  down,    and  use  no  respect: 
when  anything  is  propounded  above   your   capacity,   smile  at  it,    make 
two  or  three  faces,   and  'tis  excellent;  they'll   think  you  have  traveH'd; 
though  you  argue,  a  whole  day,  in  silence  thus,  and  discorse   in   nothing 
but  laughter',  't  will  pass.     Only,   now  and  then,  give  fire,  discharge  a 
good  füll  oath,  and  offer  a  great  wag  er;  't  will  be  admirable. 
Sogliardo:    I  Warrant  you,  I  am  resolute;    come,    good   signior,  there's  a 
poorFrench  crown  for  your  ordinary.    (Every  man  out  ofh.  h.  III,  1.) 
In  demselben  Drama  spielt  Act  V,  Sc.  4  in  The  Mitre. 
Die  Scene  ist  äusserst  anschaulich  und  hier  verwendbar: 
„Enter  Carlo:  Holla!  where  be  these  shot-starks?  (=  waiters). 
Carlo:  Where's  George?  call  me  George  hither,  quickly. 
Drawer:  What  wine  please  you  have,  sir?  TU  draw  you  that's  neat,  master 

Buffone. 
Carlo:  Away,  neophite,  do  as  I  bid  thee,  bring  my  dear  George  to  me: 
(Enter  George):  Mass,  here  he  comes. 
George:  Welcome,  master  Carlo. 
Carlo:  What,  is  supper  ready,  George? 

George:  Ay,  sir,  almost.     Will  you  have  the  cloth  laid,  master  Carlo? 
Carlo:  0,  what  eise?  Are  none  of  the  gallants  come  yet? 
George:  None  yet,  sir. 

Carlo:  Stay,  take  me  with  you*  George;  let  me  have  a  good  fat  loin  of 
pork  laid  to  the  fire,  presently. 


*  Cf  Capulet  (Romeo) 
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George:  It  shall,  sir. 

Carlo:  And  withal,  hear  you,  draw  me  the  biggest  shaft  you  have  out  of 
the  butt  you  wot  of;  away,  you  know  my  meaning,  George;  quick! 

George:  Done,  sir.  (Exit.) 

Carlo:  ...  Ee-enter  George  with  two  jugs  of  wine. 

George:  Here,  master  Carlo. 

Carlo:  Is  it  right,  boy? 

George:  Ay,  sir,  I  assure  you  'tis  right. 

Carlo:  Well  said,  my  dear  George,  depart  [Exit  George.]:  Come,  my  smal 
gimblet,  you  in  the  falsa  scabbard,  away,  so!  [Puts  forth  the  Drawer  and 
shuts  the  door.]    Now  to  you,  sir  Burgomaster,  let's  taste  of  your  bouiity. 

Mit.:  What  will  he  deal  upon  such  quantities  of  wine  alone? 

Cor.:  You  will  perceive  that,  sir. 

Carlo  (drinks):  Ay,  marry,  sir,  here's  purity,  0,  George  —  I  could  bite  off 
his  nose  for  this,  now:  sweet  rogue,  he  has  drawn  nectar,  the  very  soul 
of  the  grape!  Pll  wash  my  temples  with  some  on't  presently  and  drink 
some  half  a  score  draughts;  'twill  heat  the  brain,  kindle  niy  Imagination 
I  shall  talk  nothing  but  Crackers  and  fire-works  to-night.  So,  sir!  please 
you  to  be  here,  sir,  and  I  here:  so. 

(Sets  the  two  cups  asunder,  drinks  with  the  one,  and  pledges  with  the 
other,  speaking  for  each  of  the  cups,  and  drinking  alternately.) 

Carlo  1.  Cup:  Now,  sir,  here's  to  you;  and  I  present  you  with  so  much  of 
my  love. 

2.  Cup:  I  take  it  kindly  from  you,  sir  (drinks),  and  will  return  you  the 
like  Proportion;  but  withal,  sir,  remembering  the  merry  night  we  had 
at  the  countess's,  you  know  where,  sir. 

1.  Cup:  By  heaven,  you  put  me  in  mind  now  of  a  very  necessary  office, 
which  I  will  propose  in  your  pledge,*  sir;  the  health  of  that  honourable 
countess,  and  the  sweet  lady  that  sat  by  her,  sir. 

2.  Cup:  I  do  vail  to  it  with  reverence  (i.  e.  bow  or  bend  submissively). 
And  now,  signior,  with  these  ladies,  TU  be  bold  to  mix  the  health  of 
your  divine  mistress. 

1.  Cup:  Do  you  know  her,  sir? 

Besonders  unruhige  Zecher  mögen  unbeschäftigte  Soldaten  gewesen  sein: 

soldiers  („who  very  seldom  saw  the  war."     Macaulay.) 

„That  haunt  your  taverns  and  your  ordinaries, 
Your  ale-houses  sometimes,  for  all  alike, 
To  uphold  tlie  brutish  humour  of  their  minds 
Being  mark'd  down  for  the  bondmen  of  despair: 
Their  mirth  begins  in  wine,  but  ends  in  blood. 
Sure.    Yet  these  are  gentleman  soldiers." 

(The  London  Prodigal,  1605,  II,  3.j 


*  Cf.  Pledging,  Drinking  Customs,  Brand,  Pop.  Antiq.  p.  491. 
Cf.  John  Taylor  in  Deutschland,  1618. 
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Auch  lebensgefährliches  Gesindel  nistet  sich  in  alehouses  ein: 
„In  London  many  alehouse  ruffians  keep, 
Which,  as  I  hear,  willmurder  men  for  gold." 

(Arden  of  Feversham,  I,  1.  A.  1592.) 
Die  Ordinaiies  sind  ferner  Stapelplätze  für  Neuigkeiten: 
„0,  I  shall  be  the  fable  of  all  feasts, 
The  freight  of  the  gazetti,  ship-boys'  tale; 
And,  which  is  worst,  even  talk  for  ordinaries." 

(B.  J.  The  Fox  V,  3.) 
Des  Abends  sorgen  die  mit  Hellebarden  (bi  11s)*  ausgerüsteten  Wachen 
(watches)  für  Ruhe  auf  der  Strasse  und  für  Entfernung  der  Betrunkenen 
aus  den  Wirthshäusern :  „Dogberry  .  .  .  You  shall  also  niake  no  noise  in  the 
streets;  for,  the  watch  to  babble  and  talk  is  most  tolejable  (stt  in  tolerablej, 
and  not  to  be  endured.'' 

2.  Watch.  We  will  rather  sleep  than  talk:  we  know  what  belongs 
to  a  watch. 

Dogb.  Wliy,  you  speak  like  an  ancient  and  most  quiet  watchman, 
for  I  cannot  see  how  sleeping  should  offend;  only  have  a  care  that  your 
bills  (Hellebarden)  not  be  stolen.  Well,  you  are  to  call  at  all  the 
ale-houses,  an  bid  those  that  are  drunk  get  them  to  bed. 

Dogb.  You,  constable,  are  to  present  the  prince's  own  person :  if  you 
meet  the  prince  in  the  night,  you  may  stay  him. 

Verg,     Nay,  by'r  lady  that,  I  think,  a' cannot. 

Dogb.  „Five  Shillings  to  one  on't.  with  any  man  that  knows  the 
Statutes,**  he  may  stay  him."  (Much  Ado  ab.  N.  III,  3.) 


*  „Bring  up  the  brown  bills",  sagt  Lear  IV,  6.  „the  brown 
bills  halberds  used  by  foot  soldiers.  See  2  Henry  VI,  IV,  10,  13:  Tor 
many  a  time  but  for  a  sallet,  my  brain-pan  had  been  cleft  with  a  brown 
bill."  They  were  browned  like  the  cid  Brown  Bess  to  keep  them  froni 
rust.     (Wright,  Clar.  Press.) 

**  „Wie  Steevens  vermuthet,  soll  hier  und  im  Vorhergehenden  eine 
Londoner  Polizeiverordnung  betitelt  The  Statutes  of  the  Streets 
(1595),  persiÜirt  werden."  (Delius.) — Wir  glauben  nicht,  dass  es  sich  um 
Persiflirung  handelt,  denn  auch  anderweitig  wird  auf  jene  Polizei- Strafe 
angespielt.  Wir  lesen  „as  the  justices'  clerk  and  the  constable,  when  they 
share  the  crowns  that  drunkards  pay  to  the  poor."  (The  City  Night- 
cap,  1624,  Old  Plays  XIII,  187.)  —  „1  think  on't,  he  shall  pay  five 
Shilling  to  the  poor  for  being  drunk."  (A  Match  at  Midnight, 
0.  PI.  Xm,  13.) 


Der    Citizen 

in 

Shakespeare's  London. 

^Are  you  a  member  of  the  noble  city?* 
„Citizen.  I  am."  Prol.  „And  a  freeman?** 
Cit.  ,Yea,  and  a  grocer." 

(B.  F.  Knight  B.  Pestle.) 
Characteristisch  und  stehend  ist  der   Gegensatz   des  Citizen  und  des 
courtier  in  Alt-England: 

^and  willingly  to  confess", 
In  their  habits,  manners  and  their  highest  port, 
A  distance  'twiit  the  city  and  the  court. 

(Massinger,  The  City  Madam,  s.  f.) 
Ben    Jonson    (Cyntia's  Rev.  I,  1)  will  sogar  den   Gesichts- Ausdruck 
des    Citizen,  wie   denjenigen   des    courtier    feststellen:    1)  „merchant  or 
city-face,  'tis  a  dull,  plodding  face,  still  looking  in  a  direct  line,  forward: 
there  is  no  great  matter  in  this  face." 

Und  nicht  minder  ungünstig  urtheilt  derselbe  Dramatiker  über  den 
Bildungsgrad  einer  hervorragenden  Klasse  der  Citizens,  der  shop  Citizens, 
vgl,  S.  129. 

Was  nun  zunächst  die  Kleidung  und  das  Aeussere  des  „Bürgers"  betrifft, 
so  muss  man  sich  erinnern,  dass  schon  in  Shakespeare's  Jugend  die  strengen 
Unterschiede  in  der  Kleidung  der  Stände  einigermassen  verwischt  waren: 
„So  that  it  is  verie  hard  to  knowewho  is  noble,  who  is  worship- 
full,  who  is  a  gentleman,  who  is  not."  (Stubbes,  Anatomy  of 
Abuses,  A.  D.  1583,  p.  34.  ed  Furnivall,  New  Shak.  Soc) 

Und     doch     wird     auf    diese     Unterschiede     der    Kleidung    von     den 

Elizabethanischen  Schriftstellern  noch  oft  und  deutlich  genug  hingewiesen. 

Der  courtier  nämlich  kleidet  sich  in  Seide,  seidene  Strümpfe  nicht 

zu  vergessen,  während  der  Citizen  im  Allgemeinen  mit  worsted  stockings 

sich  begnügte: 

^a  courtier,  wash  go  by!"  sagt  Schuhmacher  Eyre  zu  Rose:  , Stand 
not  upon  pishery-pashery;  those  silken  fellows  are  but  painted  Images, 
outsides,  outsides,  Rose;  their  inner  linings  are  torn.  No,  my  fine 
mouse,  marry  me  with  a  gentleman -grocer  like  my  Lord  Mayor,  your 
father.«  (The  Shoemaker's  Holiday,  Sc.  11.) 

Wie  man  aber  ganz  richtig  die  sogenannte  Volkstracht  als  eine  stehen 
gebliebene  Mode  bezeichnet  hat,  so  triflPt  das  auch  bei  der  Kleidung  der 
Citizens  zu.  Sie  trugen  vielfach  was  ein  Menschenalter  früher  die  Tracht 
auch  der  höheren  Stände  gewesen  war. 
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Da  ist  zuerst  die  vielgenannte  cap,  die  cap  ofwoolf  zu  nennen:   „The 
city  cap  is  round,  the  scholar's  square  (Old  Plays). 

„Though    my    husband  be  a  Citizen,    and  bis  cap's  made  of  wool, 
yet  I  have  wit."  (Marston,  Dutch  Courtezan.     A.  D.  1605.) 

„Well,  better  wits  have  worn  piain  Statute  caps." 

(Shak.  Love's  L.  Lost  V,  5.) 

Wie   oben  Ben  Jonson    dem  Citizen  „a  dull  face"  beilegt,  so  wird 
ihm  hier  von  Marston  der  „wit^'  beinahe  abgesprochen. 

Die    damaligen     Schriftsteller    waren    eben    einig    in    ihrer    geistigen 
Geringschätzung  der  Citizens. 

„A  pox  0  'these  pretenders  to  wit!    your  Three   Cranes    Mitre 
and  Mermaidmen!  not  a  corn  of  true  salt."  (Barth.  Fair  I,  1.) 


f  Anm.  „he  shall  lie  by  the  heels 

I  cried  murder. 
I  may  not  zit  in  the  Stocks 
This's  a  wise  constable!  —  a  very  severe  man 
You  will  answer  it,  an  your  cap  be  of  wool, 
There  was  one  busy  fellow  was  their  leader, 
A  blunt  Square  fellow  was  their  leader, 
A  blunt  squat  swad 

He  had  on  a  leather-doublet  with  long  points, 
And  a  pair  of  pinn  'd  up  breeches,  like  pudding-bags 
With  yellow  stockings,  and  bis  hat  turn  'd  up 
With  a  silvcr  claps  on  bis  leer  side. 

(Tale  of  a  Tub  II.  2  ) 


Unter  Heinrich  VIII.  noch  war  die  Cap  Kleidungsstück  der 
höheren  Stände. 

„That  venerable  Citizen,  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  always  wore  such 
a  cap"*  (Fairholt,  Costume,  536.) 


*  Cap  of  Wool.  The  wearing  of  woollen  caps  was  enforced  by  Statute 
13  Eliz.  There  was  a  song  of  which  the  bürden  was,  „An  if  thy  cap  be 
wool",  to  which  B.  Jonson  alludes  in  the  following  passage: 

Slip,  you  \\ill  answer  it,  an  if  your  cap  be  of  wool. 

Tale  of  a  Tub  II,  2. 

It  seems  however,  to  have  been  considered  as  a  peculiar  mark 
of  a  Citizen;  probably  higher  ranks  wore  no  caps  at  all.  (Nares 
Glossar y).  Diese  Auffassung  dürfte  indess  nur  für  die  Elizabethanische 
Zeit  richtig  sein,  da  die  cap  unter  Heinrich  VIII.  auch  von  Männern  der 
höheren  Stände  getragen  wurde.  So  wird,  nach  Fairholt,  Costume  p.  192, 
auch  der  Earl  of  Surrey  auf  Holbein's  Portrait  in  Hampton  Court  dar- 
gestellt: „The  Earl  is  entirely  arrayed  in  scarlet  ...  the  dress  altogether 
having  stränge  contradictory  look  of  heaviness  and  lightness,  occasioned  by 
the  superabundant  breadth  and  exceeding  shortness  of  these  articles,  con- 
tra sting  curiously  with  the  tight  stocking  and  small  cap,  which 
eventually  displaced  the  broad  hat  and  its  enormous  circle  of  feathers, 
worn  at  the  early  part  of  the  reign. 
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Fair  holt  p.  536  bemerkt  über  unsern  Gegenstand: 
„Thomas  Dekker,  the  dramatist,  in  his  Knight's  Conjuring,  1607, 
a  Satire  on  the  times,  speaks  of  a  person  at  bowling  alleys  in  a  flat-cap, 
like  a  shopkeeper."*  By  an  act  of  parliament  of  1571,  it  was  provided 
that  all  above  the  age  of  six  years,  except  the  nobility  and  other  persons 
of  degree,  should,  on  sabbath-days  and  holydays,  wear  caps  of  wool, 
manufactured  in  England.  This  was  one  of  the  laws  for  the  encouragement 
of  trade,  which  so  occupied  the  legislatorial  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  and 
which  the  people,  as  constantly  as  they  were  enacted,  evaded  or  openly 
violated.  This  very  law  was  repealed  in  1597  .  .  .  The  cap  worn  by 
Heywood,  it  will  be  seen,  is  exceedingly  flat,  but  still  it  Covers  the 
head  ...  In  Dekker's  Honest  Whore,  1630,  they  are  highly  lauded 
in  a  speech  which  ends  thus: 

„It's  light  for  summer,  and  in  cold  it  sits 
Close  to  the  skull,  a  warm  house  for  the  wits; 
It  shews  the  whole  face  boldly,  'tis  not  made 
As  if  a  man  to  look  on't  were  afraid; 
Nor  like  a  draper's  shop  with  broad  dark  shed; 
For  he's  no  Citizen  that  hides  his  head. 
Flat-caps  as  proper  are  to  city  gowns, 
As  to  armour  helmets,  or  to  kings  their  crowns." 
In  den  Old  Plays  XIU,  161  (,The  City  Night  Cap)  heisst  es: 

„but  time,    that  turns  Citizens'   caps  into   court-periwigs, 
will  bring  the  wonder  about." 

Die    „city-gowns",**  welche  Dekker  hier    erwähnt    bezeichnen    ohne 

Zweifel  die  männliche  Kleidung^  die  s.  g.  „Schaube"  des  16.  Jahrhunderts 

im  Gegensatz  zu  den  silkon  doublets  des  gentleman  und  des  courtier.*** 

Characteristisch     für     den     Citizen     sind    ferner    die    guarded    (mit 

schützendem  Saum  besetzten)  coats. 

Hotspur  sagt  zu  Lady  Percy  (1  King  Henry  IV,  III.  1): 
„and  leave  in  sooth, 
And  such  protest  of  pepper-gingerbread, 
To  velvet-guards,f  and  Sunday-citizens/' 


*  Genauer  p.  249  ibid. 

**  Furred  gown"  dagegen  blieb  Kleidung  der  höheren  Stände.  „In 
a  scrivener's  furr'd  gown."  (Ben  Jons.  Barth.  Fair  V,  3.) 

***  I  will  give  over  my  city  coat,  and  betake  myself  to  the  court 
jacket.  (The  City  Gallant,  I,  1.     0.  Plays  XI,  185.) 

f  Auch  diese  guards  dürften  eine  abgelegte  Hoftracht  gewesen  sein, 
cf.  Guarded  (Fairholt).  „An  coat  of  cloth  guarded  with  a  burgunian 
guard,''  is  mentioned  in  the  Accidence  of  Armorie;  1597,  and  the 
Queen  in  King  Cambises  (circa  1561)  says: 

„Farewell,  you  ladies  of  the  court, 
With  all  your  masking  hue-, 
I  do  forsake  these  'broidered  gardes, 
And  all  the  fashions  new/' 
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,,Ein  Sammetsaum  auf  den  Kleidern  war  zu  Sh.  Zeit  die  Mode  der 
Londoner  Bürger,  und  wird  desshalb  häufig  zur  Bezeichnung  von  Spiess- 
bürgern  gebraucht."     So  in  Histrioraastix,  1610: 

„Nein,  ich  will  mich  mit  Hofes  Anstand  tragen-, 
Fort  mit  Sammtborten,  schwarzbetressten  Aermeln, 
Der  läpp'schen  Mode,  der  ich  Narr  gefolgt!" 
Pynes  Morrison   (Reisebeschreibung,    1617,   S.    179):     „An   ölfentlichen 
Orten    tragen    die    Aldermänner    von    London    Scharlachmäntel,    und    ihre 
Frauen    einen  enganschliessenden  Scharlachmantel    mit    einem    Besatz   von 
schwarzem  Sammet.  (AI.  Schmidt,  SacherkL  Anm.  S.  30.) 

„I  have  sent  for  a  guarded  gown  and  a  damask  cassock.* 

(The  Shoemaker's  Holiday  S.  21.j 
Immer    wieder    wird     die    Frau     des    Citizen    und    ihre    Kleidung    in 
Gegensatz  gestellt  zur  gentlewoman: 

„The  gentlewoman's  shoes  (with  a  pair  of  roses), 
And  garters,  I  had  given  her  ..." 

(B.  Jonson,  Devil  an  Ass  V,  2.) 
In  Bezug    auf  den  Anzug  der  Frauen   wird  ferner    der    Gegensatz 
des  loose-bodied  gown  der  lady,  der  gentlewoman,  zum  straight  attire 
der  city  woman  hervorgehoben. 

„Imprimis,  a  loose-bodied  gown",  lautet  die  Rechnung  des  tailor 
(für  Grumio's  Käthe)  [Tarn.  Shrew],  „With  trunk  sleeve."  „The  sleeves 
curiously  cut."  Katherine  bezeichnet  sich  als  gentlewoman:  TU  have 
no  bigger:  this  doth  fit  the  time.  And  gentlewomen  wear  such  caps 
as  these." 

„Die  enganschliessenden  Scharlachmäntel",  welche  die  Frauen  der 
Aldermänner  von  London  trugen  haben  wir  bereits  erwähnt. 

In  B.  Jonson's  Poetaster  IV,  1  fragt  Chloe:  „am  I  well  enough 
attired  for  the  court?"  „Cytheris.  Well  enough!  this  straight-bodied 
city  attire  will  stir  a  courtier's  blood  more  than  the  finest  loose- 
sacks  the  ladies  use  to  be  put  in;  .  .  .  your  ruff  and  linen  is  much 
more  pure  than  theirs  .  .  .  Give  me  my  muff  and  my  dog,  my  fan  and 
my  mask  too." 

Wir  führen  ferner  an :  „And  bee  sure  to  match  your  eldest  sonne  when 
your  credit  is  cryed  up  to  the  highest  while  your  heire  is  yet  in  your 
power  to  dispose,  and  will  bend  to  your  will,  before  his  blood  begin  to 
feele  the  heate  of  any  affections  kindling  about  hiiu,  or  before  he  can  teil 
what  difference  is  betwixt  a  blacke  wrought*  Wastcoate  with 
a  white  apron,  and  a  loose  bodied  gowne  without  an  apron," 
(Tom  of  All  Trades  [1631]  in  New  Shak..  Soc.  VI,  2,  144.) 


*  Vgl.  „shadow  their  glory,  as  a  milliner's  wife  does  her  wrouglit 
stomacher  with  a  smoky  lawn  or  a  black  cyprus.'- 

(B.  Jons.  Ev.  man  in  h.  b.  I,  3.) 
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Zum  loose-bodied  gown  der  gentlewoman  aber  im  Gegensatz 
zum  enganschliessenden  Anzug  *  der  Bürgers  fr  auen  gehörtauch  der  viel- 
genannte Reifrock  (altengl.  verdingale,  farthingale,  franz.  vertugadin, 
vertugarde;  span.  verdugo).  Nach  Jak.  Falke  Kostümgeschichte  S.  304 
erscheint  der  Reifrock  zuerst  in  der  zweiten  Hälfte  des  16.  Jahrhunderts, 
wo  die  spanische  Mode  die  herrschende  gewesen  sei.  Falke  sagt  dort: 
„Als  Sancho  Pansa  (Don  Quixote)  zum  Statthalter  ernannt  worden,  ist  seine 
Gattin  bedacht,  sich  des  hohen  Amtes  würdig  zu  kleiden.  ,Herr  Pfarrer', 
sagt  sie  zum  Geistlichen,  forscht  mir  doch  aus,  ob  es  hier  nicht  einen  giebt, 
der  nach  Madrid  geht  oder  nach  Toledo,  dass  er  mir  einen  runden  Reif- 
rock kauft,  recht  und  gerecht,  nach  der  Mode  und  so  schön  man  ihn  nur 
haben  kann  u.  s,  w." 

Ferner  dürfte  im  Allgemeinen  der  Unterschied  der  Bürgersfrau  von  der 
gentlewoman  auch  in  der  Haartracht  hervorgetreten  sein.  Die  lady  nämlich 
trägt  gern  falsches  Haar,  eine  Perrücke,  oder  Locken,  (cf.  S.  180  Zusatz). 

Der  Citizen  aber,  mit  seiner  „dull  face",  der  Mann,  dem  der  „wit" 
fast  abgesprochen  wird,  der  in  den  taverns  an  veralteten  Belustigungen 
noch  Scherz  findet,  er  unterscheidet  sich  auch  durch  seine  Sprache  und 
Ausdrücke  von  den  courtier's  und  gallants,  mit  ihren  silken  phrases 
und  ihrer  Sucht  zu  schwören.  Der  auch  von  Shakespeare  verhöhnte  Citizen 
ist  —  mit  einem  Worte  —  das  Urbild  des  modernen  Englischen  Gentleman: 
„Hotspur.  Come,  Kate,  I'll  have  your  song  too. 
Lady  P.     Not  mine,  in  good  sooth. 

Hotspur.     Not   yours,    in    good    sooth!     'Heart!      You    swear    like    a 
comfit-maker's  wife.    Not  you,  in  good  sooth;  and,  As  true 
as  I  live;  And,  as  God  shall  mend  me;  And,  as  sure  as  day: 
And  giv'st  such  sarcenet  surety  for  thy  oath, 
As  if  thou  never  walk'dst  further  than  Finsbury. 
Swear  me,  Kafce,  like  a  lady  as  thou  art, 
A  good,  mouth-filling  oath,  and  leave  in  sooth, 
And  such  protest  of  pepper  gingerbread, 
To  velvet  guards,  and  Sunday  Citizens."** 

(L  K.  Henry  IV,  III,  1.) 
Percy.     „Ihr  nicht,  gewiss  und   wahrhaftig!     Herzchen,  ihr  schwört  ja 
wie  eine  Conditors-Frau.     Ihr  nicht,  gewiss  und  wahrhaftig!  und:  so  wahr 
ich  lebe!  und:    wo  mir  Gott  gnädig  sei!    und:    so  gewiss  der  Tag  scheint! 
Und  giebst  so  taft'ne  Bürgschaft  deiner  Schwüre, 
Als  wärst  du  weiter  nie,  als  Finsbury  spaziert. 
Nimm  als  'ne  Dame,  Käthchen  deinen  Mund 
Mit  derben  Schwüren  voll;  und  lass  Fürwahr 
Und  solche  Pfeffernuss-Betheuerungen 
Den  Sammetborten  und  den  Sonntagsbürgern. " 

In    Eastward  Ho    I,    1    lautet    die    Bühnenweisung  Gertrude  in 
a  Citizen' s  gown. 

You  must  discharge  a  good  füll  oath  sagt  B.  Jons,  zu  einem  gallant. 
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Hierzu  bemerkt  Dr.  Alex.  Schmidt  (revidirte  Schlegersche  üeber- 
setzung):  „Eidschwüre  und  Flüche  waren  unentbehrliche  Würzen  des 
Gesprächs,  und  Meisterin  im  Fluchen  war  Königin  Elisabeth.  Cannon 
oaths,  Kanoneneide  rechnet  Marston  zu  den  Erfordernissen  eines  vollen- 
deten Stutzers." 

Dies  können  wir  weiter  belegen :  Sogliardo  wird  von  Carlo  angewiesen, 
ordinaries  wie  die  „Mitre"  zu  besuchen: 

Sogliardo:  but  they  say  there  resorts  your  raost  choice  gallants 

Carlo:  True,  and  the  fashion  is,  when  any  stranger  comes  in  amongst 
them,  they  all  stand  up  and  stare  at  hira,  as  he  were  some  unknown  beast, 
brought  out  of  Africk;  but  that  will  be  helped  with  a  good  adventurons 
face.  You  must  be  impudeut  enough,  sit  down,  and  use  no  respect:  when 
anything  is  propounded  above  your  capacity,  smile  at  it,  make  two  or  three 
aces,  and  'tliis  excellent;  they  '11  think  you  have  travell'd;  though  you 
argue,  a  whole  day,  in  silence  thus,  and  discourse  in  nothing  but  laughter, 
twill  pass.  Ouly,  now  and  then,  give  fire,  discharge  a  good  füll  oath, 
and  offer   a  great  wager;  'twill  be  admirable."* 

Wie  erinnert  dieser  „good  füll  oath",  der  dem  gallant  empfohlen 
wird  an  den  „good  mouth-filling  oath",  den  Hotspur  von  seiner  Kate, 
als  einer  Lady,  verlangt. 

Aber  nicht  allein  durch  seine  Lust  an  Eidschwüren  kennzeichnet  sich 
der  gallant  und  courtier  im  Gegensatz  zum  Citizen,  der  erstere  will 
überhaupt  durch  gesuchte  Redewendungen,  durch  a  good  phrase,  a  new 
phrase  glänzen  und  auffallen,  f 


-}-  Anmerkung.  Wie  der  courtier  im  Gegensatz  znm  Citizen  ein 
affectirtes  Wesen  und  Reden  zur  Schau  trägt,  so  tritt  dies  auch  in  seiner 
Aussprache,  seiner  Neigung  zum  Lispeln  hervor  „to  make  his  English 
sweet  upon  his  tongue."  ,  (Chaucer.) 

Love's  L.  Lost  V,  2: 
„This  gallant  pins  the  wenches  on  his  sleeve: 
Had  he  been  Adam,  he  had  tempted  Eve, 
He  can  carve  too  and  lisp. 
Delius  vergleicht  IV,  1:    „Boyet,  you   can    carve;    Break   up   this 
capon."     „to  carve  a  capon",    galt  für   eine  wesentliche  Eigenschaft  eines 
feinen  Cavaliers  wie  Boy  et."     (Delius.)     Beim  Vorschneiden  also  lispelt 
der  gallant. 

Ferner: 

Rosalind:    Farewell,    Monsieur    Traveller.     Look    you    lisp    and   wear 

stränge  suits;  disable  all  the  benefits  of  your  own  country;  be  out  of  love 

with  your  nativity ;  and  almost  chide  God  for  making  you  that  countenance 

you  are:  or  I  will  scarce  think  you  have  swam  in  a  gondola."  (in  Venedig.) 

(As  You  Like  It  IV,  1.) 

*  B.  Jonson,  Ev.  man  out  h.  h.  III,  1. 
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In  Eomeo  und  Julie  II,  4  heisst  es:  „antic,  lisping,  affecting 
fantasticoes."  Und  Hamlet  III,  I  wirft  Ophelien,  und  damit  den  court 
ladies  vor:  „you  amble  and  you  lisp." 

Wir  fügen  aus  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  hierzu  bei: 

Cowsy,     It  will  do  well,  love  those  that  love  good  fashions, 

Good  cloaths  and  rieh;  they  invite  men  to  admire  'em, 
That  speak  the  lisp  of  court,  oh  'tis  great  learning! 
To  ride  well,  dance  well,  sing  well,  or  whistle  courtly, 
They're  rare  endowments;  that  they  have  seen  far  countries, 
And  can  speak  stränge  things,  though  they  speak  no  truths." 
(The  Eider   Brother  II,  2.) 
So  spricht  B.  Jonson  (in  den  Disco veries)  von  den  modish  expressions, 
den   perfumed  terms   of  the  age.     Der   courtier  Polonius  versteht  sich 
sehr  wohl   darauf  „a  bad   phrase",    nämlich  eine  landläufige,  alltägliche, 
von  der  Hofsprache    zu   unterscheiden.*     „He  has  not  so  much  as  a  good 
phrase   in  his   belly",  sagt  Capitain   Bobadill  (Ev.  m.    in  h.  h.  I,  4)  von 
dem  Citizen: 

„hastinado!  how  came  he  by  that  word?"  (ib.)  „as  your  ears  do  meet 
with  anew  phrase,  or  an  acute  jest,  take  it  in.  (Cynth.  Rev.  III,  1.) 
„Good  lord,  how  you  are  perfumed  in  yoar  terms  and  all.  (Ev. 
man  out  h.  h.) 

Your    grace    ist    most   methodically    welcome:    you    raust    pardon    my 
variety    of   phrase:    the    courtiers    e'en    clog    us    with    good  words." 
(Old  Plays  XIII,  161.     The  City  Nightcap.) 
French:  And  entertain  her,  and  her  creatures  too, 

With  all  the  migniardize  and  quaint  carresses 
You  can  put  on  them. 

(B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  III,  1.) 
(„The  Speaker  is  understood  to  be  a  courtier,    from  his  speech." 
Gifford.)  - 

In  AlTs  Well  Th.  E.  W.  Countess:  I  pray  you,  Sir,  are  you 
a  courtier?  Clown.  0  Lord,  Sir!  Countess.  Sir,  I  am  a  poor  friend 
of  yours.  —  Clown.  0  Lord,  Sir!  —  (Clown  sagt  fünfmal,  o  Lord,  Sir). 
Countess.  Do  you  cry,  „0  Lord,  Sir!"  at  your  whipping,  and  spare  not 
me?     „0  Lord,  Sir",  is  very  sequent  to  your  whipping. 

Delius  bemerkt  hier  nichts  über  0  Lord,  Sir.  Bei  Gosche  und 
Tschi schwitz  (lUustrirte  Ausgabe)  aber  heisst  es:  „Soll  Anspielung  auf 
die  damals  bei  Hofe  beliebte  „Anrede"  „0  Lord  Sir"  sein."  —  Wir  be- 
gegnen diesem  höfischen  Zier -Ausruf  auch  bei  Ben  Jonson  Cynth. 
Rev.  1,  1.    Asotus:  0  Lord,  Sir. 


*  advocate  is  the  court-word  for  a  pheasant.  Wint.  Tale  IV, 
cf.  accommodation.  „accommodate  us",  sagt  Bobadill  4,  768.  Ev.  ra.  in 
h.  h.  1,  3,  (cf.  Cunninghani  —  Giiford  ih.j.  „Venue!  fie,  most  gross  deno- 
mination."    cf.  Court  holy  water. 
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In  Ev.  man  out  ol"  li.  huniour  111,  1  sagt  Orange  an  drei  Stellen 
ebenso  sinnlos  wie  der  Clown  in  All.  W.     „0  Lord,  Sir," 

Der  Citizen  nun,  der  nicht  in  Sanimt  und  Seide  stolziert,  der  nicht 
bei  Hofe  Zutritt  hat,  der  nicht  geziert,  auch  nicht  in  Flüchen  redet  —  er 
bildet  die  Zielscheibe  des  Spottes  seitens  der  Elizabethanischen  Dramatiker: 

„My  sworn  brother,  the  people"  ruft  Coriolan  bei  Shakespeare 
höhnisch  aus. 

Auch  im  Theater  wird  der  Citizen,  und  wohl  von  den  gallants  und 
oourtiers  zumal  dem  Gelächter  Preis  gegeben: 

^Some  come  to  take  their  ease,  others  to  hear  the  city 
Abus'd  extremely,  and  to  cry:  —  ,That's  witty!*" 

(Shak.  Henry  VIII.  Epilogue.) 

Wie  der  Citizen  als  Stadtsoldat,  als  Mitglied  der  train  bands* 
behaglich-würdevoll  sich  bewegt  ist  von  Beaumont  und  Fletcher  im  Knight 
of  the  Burning  Bestie  farbenreich  geschildert. 

Als  Kopfbedeckung  der  Bürgersfrau  wird  um  1605  bei  der  älteren 
Generation  die  cap**  als  allgemein  bezeichnet,  während  die  jüngere  nach 
dem  Fr  euch  hood  strebt.  Diesen  Modewandel  bezeugt  das  Drama  „The 
London  Prodigal"  (1605),  Act  III,  1.  Dort  sagt  der  Liebhaber  von 
Frances:  „ITl  have  thee  go  like  a  Citizen,  in  a  guarded  gown"  (d.  i.  besetzt 
mit  einem  Saum)  and  a  French  hood.  Frances.  That  will  be  excellent 
indeed.  Aber  Delia  räth  dem  Bruder,  sein  Weib  seinem  Vermögen  ent- 
sprechend zu  kleiden,  einfach,  wie  ihr  Vater  oder  Mutter  es  gethan.  Da 
kommt  er  aber  übel  an  bei  Civet.  „So  as  my  father  and  my  mother  went!" 
Der  Scherz  wäre  nicht  schlecht!  ,,thafs  a  jest  indeed.  Why,  sbe  went  in 
a  fringed  (frangenbesetztem)  gowu,  a  single  ruff  (einfache,  nicht  mehr- 
faltige  Halskrause),  and  a  white  cap."  (Diese  tritt  auf  den  Portraits 
von  Kuben s  ja  so  oft  hervor.) 


*  After  this  action  I  preferred  was 
And  chosen  city-captain  at  Mile-end, 
With  hat  and  feather,  and  with  leading  staff, 
And  train'd  my  men  ...  (B.  &  Fl.  Knight  B.  Bestie  s.  f.) 

**  Die  Cap  wird  auch  von  Frau  Käthe,  a  gentlewoman,  Taming 
Shrew,  IV,  3,  getragen:  This  (cap)  was  moulded  on  a  porringer. 
Doch  tritt  dieselbe  im  Allgemeinen  nur  als  Kopfbedeckung  der  Bürgers- 
f  rauen  hervor:  „There  was  a  hab  er  das  her 's  wife  of  small  wit  near 
him  that  railed  me  tili  her  pinked  (durchlöchert)  porringer  feil  off  her 
head"  (Henry  VIII,  5,  4)  —  Kitely,  a  Citizen,  sagt  B.  Jonson,  Ev.  man 
in  h.  h.  III,  2: 

,,Our  great  heads 

Within  the  city  never  were  in  safety, 

Since  our  wives  wore  these  little  caps:f 

ITl  change  'em  straight  in  mine." 

f  little  caps.  Velvet  caps  of  a  diminutive  size  were  worn  at  this 
time  [A.  D.  1599]  by  Citizens'  wives  and  daughters.        (Gifford.) 
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Auch  Shakespeare  tadelt  es  augenscheinlich,  dass  oder  wenn  ßürgers- 
frauen  sich  nach  Art  der  höheren  Stände  kleiden: 
„What  woman  in  the  city  do  I  name, 
When  that  I  say  the  city- woman  bears 
The  cost  of  princes  on  unworthy  Shoulders? 
Who  can  come  in  and  say  that  I  mean  her, 
When  such  a  one  as  she  such  is  her  neighbour?"* 

(As  You  Like  It  II,  7.) 
Immer  mehr  aber    gleicht  die  Kleidung  der  Stände  sich  aus,  so  dass 
die  characteristischen   Merkmale   des  citizen  und   der  city  woman  verloren 
gehen:     Einen  Belag  dafür  bietet  „Witts  Kecreation"  (v.  J.  1654): 
„Louisa,  who  scorns  all  other  imitations, 
Cannot  abide  to  be  outgone  in  fashions; 
She  says  she  cannot  have  a  hat  or  raff, 
A  gown,  a  petticoat,  a  band,  or  cuff, 
But  that  these  Citizens  (whom  she  doth  hate) 
Will  go  into't,  at  ne'er  so  dear  a  rate." 
Es    fällt  auf,    und  wird    als  Ueberhebung  angesehen,    wenn  der  Sohn 
eines  Handwerkers,    statt  mit  der  cap  mit  dem  Feder hut  sich  bedeckt: 
„Although  he  have  got  his  head  into  a  beaver,  With  a  huge  feather, 
is  but  a  currier's   son.    And  has  not  two    old    cordovan   skins  to  leave  In 
leathern  cap  to  mourn  him,  if  he  die." 

(B.  Jonson,  The  Magnetic  Lady  III,  3.) 
Diese  leathern  cap  tritt  bei  Handwerkern  und  dem  niedern  Bürger- 
stande überhaupt  häufig  hervor.  So  ist  Lanthorn  Leatherhead  der 
Hausierer  in  B.  Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair.  —  Im  Devil  an  Ass  I,  1  des- 
selben Autors  wird  geschildert,  wie  die  Clienten  in  leather  caps  an  die 
Advokaten  in  velvet  caps  sich  herandrängen: 

„Or  if  thou  hadst  rather  to  the  Strand  down  to  fall, 
'Gainst  the  lawyers  come  dabbled  from  Westminsterhall, 
And  mark  how  they  cling,  with  their  clients  together, 
Like  ivy  to  oak,  so  velvet  to  leather." 


*  Shakespeare  wünscht  durchaus,  dass  der  Unterschied  der  Stände,  in 
der  seiner  Zeit  gegebenen  Art,  in  England  aufrecht  erhalten  bleibe.  Wir 
stimmen  da  vollkommen  der  Auffassung  bei,  welche  K.  Elze  (Shak.  S.  537) 
der  Stelle  Hamlet  V,  1  giebt.  Hamlet:  „How  absolute  the  knave  is! 
we  must  speak  by  the  card,  or  equivocation  will  undo  us.  By  the  Lord, 
Horatio,  this  three  years  I  have  taken  note  of  it,  the  age  is  grown  so 
picked  that  the  toe  of  the  peasant  comes  so  near  the  heel  of  the 
CO  Urtier,  he  galls  his  kibe.     How  long  hast  thou  been  a  grave-maker?" 

„Ausser  diesen  (den  Grundlagen  aller  sittlichen  Gemeinschaft)  legt  er 
(Shak.)  nur  auf  Einen  sittlich -politischen  Factor  Gewicht,  das  ist  die 
Gliederung  und  Ordnung  der  verschiedenen  Stände  und  Klassen,  die  nicht 
muthwilliger  oder  verbrecherischer  Weise  übersprungen  werden  darf.  Er 
liebt  es  nicht,  wenn  der  Bauer  dem  Höfling  auf  die  Frost- 
beulen tritt." 
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Es  war  nun  Sitte  als  Freudenbezeugung  die  cap  in  die  Luft  zu  werfen 
(to  cast,  to  cast  up  caps).  „You  are  they  That  made  the  air  unwholsome 
when  you  cast  your  stinking,  greasy  caps  in  hooting  at  Coriolanus' 
exile."  (IV,  6.)  In  „The  Shoemaker's  Holiday"  Sc.  17  freuen  sich 
die    prentices:    „Hark  you?     The  pancake-bell  rings,"     (Cast  up   caps).* 


Zusatz.  (Vgl.  S.  175.)  Die  Locken,  court  curls  der  gentlewoman 
im  Gegensatz  zur  Frau  des  Citizen  werden  z.  B.  von  Ben  Jonson  erwähnt: 

Crispinus,  I  composed  even  now  (sonie  verses)  of  a  dressing  I  saw 
a  jeweller's  wife  wear,  who  indeed  was  a  jewel  herseif:  I  prefer  that 
kind  of  tire  now;f  what's  thy  opinion,  Horace? 

Hör.     With  your  silver  bodkin,  it  does  well,  sir. 

Cris.  I  cannot  teil;  but  it  stirs  me  more  than  all  your  court-curls, 
or  your  spangles,  or  your  tricks:  I  alfect  not  these  high  gable- ends, 
these  Tuscan  tops,  nor  your  coronets,  nor  your  pyramids;  give  me  a  fine, 
sv/eet  little  delicate  dressing^with  a  bodkin,  as  you  say;  and  a  mushroom 
for  all  your  other  ornatures!  (The  Foetaster  III,  1.) 

Wir  vergleichen  hiermit:  Stephen  Gosson  in  his  Pleasant  Quippes 
for  Upstart  Newfangled  (New-fashioned)  Gentlewoman,  1599,  says: 
„These  flaming  heads  with  staring  haire 
These  wires  turned  like  hornes  of  ram, 
These  painted  faces  which  they  weare,  — 
Can  any  teil  from  whence  they  came?" 

(bei  Fairholt,  Costume,  Glossary  s.  v.  hair.) 

„Bodkins  for  the  hair  are  nientioned  in  Dekker;  and  Bellafront, 
in  The  Honest  Whore,  with  her  bodkin  curls  her  hair.  He  pulls  her 
bodkin  that  is  tied  in  a  piece  of  black  bobbin."  [The  Parson's 
Wedding,  1663.]  (Pairholt.) 

Jene  high-gable  ends  bei  Ben  Jonson,  ebensowie  die  „wires 
turned  like  hornes  of  ram"  bei  Gosson  treten,  wie  uns  scheint,  auf 
einer  Abbildung  bei  Ch.  Yriarte,  Vie  d'un  Patricien  de  Venise  p.  28, 
nach  einem  Stich  des  G.  Franco  v.  J.  1570,  deutlich  hervor. 

Diese  Haarnadel  (bodkin)  bei  Bürgersfrauen  wird  auch  erwähnt 
von  Thomas  Nash  Quaternion,  1631,  p.  20  bei  Thornbury, 
Shakespeare's  England  II,  267: 

„The  old  alewives  in  the  country  wore  red  and  brown  caps  and 
lappets  (Zipfel,  Flügel  einer  Haube),  just  as  witches  are  now  represented 
with  on  the  stage.  The  Citizens'  wives  were  known  by  their  coifs, 
red  Petticoats,  taffety  caps,  velvet  lace,  and  silver  bodkins.     The  pretty 


*  „but  time,  that  turns  citizen's  caps  into  court-periwig,  will 
bring  the  wonder  about."      (The  City  Night  Cap,  0.  PI.  XIII,  161.) 

-J-  tire  =  head  dress  the  hair  neatly  twisted  and  confined  at  the  top 
by  a  pcarl  brooch,  or  a  silver  bodkin,  is  certainly  a  more  becoming  fashion 
than  any  of  the  fantastic  modes,  which  he  enumerates.       (Giflord,  ib.) 
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and    capricious    dyed  scarlet  black,  lined  grogram  gowns  with  velvet,  gave 

3  1.  for  a  worked  sraock,  and  ate  ehernes  when  they  were  an  angel  a  pound." 

Noch    einige    characteristische   Stellen    mögen  hier  nachgetragen  sein; 

wie  der  Citizen  mit  dem  Abhub  (remove)  des  Hofes  sich  abspeisen  lässt: 

,He  is  indeed  a  guarded  (=^trimmmed)  sumpter-cloth, 

Only  for  the  remove  of  the  court.' 

(J.  Webster,  Duchess  of  Malfi  II,  s.  f.) 

Ueber    the    loose-bodied    gowns    der    gentlewoman    im    Gegensatz 
zum  straight-bodied  attire  der  Bürgersfrau: 

„She  wanes  i'the  cheek,  and  waxes  fat  i'the  flank, 
And  contrary  to  our  Italian  fashion, 
Wears  a  loose-bodied  gown." 

(J.  Webster,  Duchess  of  Malfi  II,  1.) 
Auch  in  der  Nahrung  pflegt  der  Citizen  vom  courtier  sich  zu 
unterscheiden;  der  courtier  nämlich  liebt  auch  hier,  wie  in  Anzug  und 
Ausdruck,  das  Pikante:  ,You  have  suck'd  the  milk  of  the  court,  and  from 
thence  have  been  brought  up  to  the  very  strong  meats  and  wine  of  it.' 
(The  Silent  Wom.  III,  2),  vgl.  S.  96  unsrer  Darstellung. 


Zusatz.     Jene  ,red  and  brown  caps'  der  alten  Ale-Weiber  auf  dem 
Lande    erinnern    auch    an    die    Tracht    der   Bürger    in    Schottland:     Eine 
Anspielung  hierauf  enthält  ein  Gedicht  (Of  covelyce)  des  William  Dunbar, 
übersetzt  von  J.  Schipper  (Berlin  1884,  William  Dunbar  S.  302): 
„Die  Städter,  wackre  Bürgersleut', 
Gingen  in  rothem  und  braunem  Kleid 
Und  tragen  Fetzen  nun  und  Schund, 
Davon  ist  die  Habsucht  nur  der  Grund." 
Schliesslich    erwähnen    wir    noch    0.  Plays    XII,    136:     ,My    name    is 
Speedwell    by    my    father's  copy    citizenship.'     ,Then  you   never  served 
for't  (==  You  acquired  citizenship  in  right  of  your  father,   and  without 
personal  service.)' 


Ergänzungen. 


i. 

Appendix  II  zu  Shakspere's  England.  Harrison,  England, 
2  and  3.  Book  (ed.  Furnivall.) 

„Notes  on  English  Houses  in  Shakspere's  Time.  By  W.  Niven", 
Author  of 'Old  Warwickshire  Houses,  etc.  [New  Shakspere  Society, 
Series  VI.]     (London  1881.) 

P.  XXXV.  „A  court-yard  was  often  enclosed  in  front  of  the  house 
by  walls  with  an  arched  entrance  opposite  the  porch  or  chief  entrance,  of 
which  a  good  specimen  remains  at  Bredon's  Norton,  co.  Worcester-,  or  the 
enclosuve  was  partly  flanked  by  stabling  or  other  outbuildings.  In  addition 
to  the  rooms  contained  in  the  better  sort  of  farm-house  and  esquire's  house, 
there  were  here  often  a  private  dining-roora,  buttery,  pantry,  cellar,  state 
bed-chamber,  and  frequently,  upon  the  upper  floor,  a  long  and  narrow 
gallery,  sometimes  partly  formed  in  the  roof,  and  which  seems  to  have 
been  used  for  exercise  and  ganies,  and  was  a  delight  for  children  in  wet 
weather.  Sometimes  they  contained  a  family  portrait-gallery,  as  at 
Stanford,  Worcester,*  and  in  the  large  houses  the  gallery  was  developed 
to  great  dimensions.  Of  the  class  we  are  now  considering  there  is  a  good 
instance  at  Meer  Hall,  near  Droitwich,  a  timber  building.  Architectural 
treatment  and  decoration  become  more  noticeable  in  houses  of  this  class. 
The  exterior  was  generally  piain,  except  that  prominence  was  often  given 
at  this  time  to  the  entrance  doorway  or  porch  by  the  application  of  one  of 
the  newly-imported  ,order§.'  'The  Windows  were  still  divided  with  muUions 
and  transoms,  and  glazed  in  small  leaded  Squares  or  lozenges,  with  coats 
of  arnis  in  painted  glass  in  the  Windows  of  some  of  the   chief  rooms.  .  .  . 

In  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Hengrave,  by  John  Gage, 
1822,  we  have  a  good  account  of  the  hall  as  it  was  in  its  integrity,  and 
he  prints  an  old  inventory  of  the  different  rooms  and  their  contents.  It 
was  begun  by  Sir  Thos.  Kyston  about  1525   and  completed  1538,   and  was 


*  In  this  instance  the  portraits  are  on  large  panels  lining  the  wall,  the 
ladies  being  on  one  side  the  room  and  the  men  on  the  other. 
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of  quadrangiilar  form,  the  court  being  cntered  through  a  handsome  gate- 
house  flar.ked  by  octagonal  turrets.  The  maiii  building  had  siniilar  but 
smaller  turrets  at  the  outside  angles,  and  was  crowned  with  a  battleraent. 
It  was  surrounded  by  a  moat,  and  beyond  the  moat  was  formerly  an 
outer  court,  round  which  were  arranged  stables  for  the  ,horses  of 
pleasure',  and  falconers;  but  this  outer  court  was  destroyed  in  the 
seventeenth  Century 

The  gate-houses  of  Henry  VIII.'s  time  were  particularly  splendid. 
They  were  commonly  placed,  as  at  Hengrave,  in  the  centre  of  the  chief 
front,  and  were  often  ennobled  with  lofty  turrets,  both  on  the  outer  and 
inner  sides  of  the  front  building.  That  at  Coughton,  Warwick,  is  a  fine 
example.  In  Elizabeth's  reign,  as,  except  in  the  largest  mansions,  the 
quadraugular  form  was  very  generally  abandoned,  the  central  gateway,  in 
the  niain  building  became  unnccessary;  but  instead  of  abolishing  the  gate- 
house,  it  was  now  made  a  detached  building,  standing  in  front  of  the  house 
at  from  tifty  to  a  hundred  yards  distance,  and  served  rather  as  a  stately 
lodge,  thongh  the  upper  floor  wa.s  often  used  for  entertainments.  The 
finest  detached  gate-house  to  a  private  house  of  the  date  is  perhaps  that 
at  Tixall,  Staftbrd,  built  about  1580,'  where  there  are  three  floors,  the 
building  being  decorated  outside  with  three  of  the  classic  Orders.  At 
Charlecote  (see  the  accompanying  platej  and  at  Westwood,  near  Droitwich, 
are  also  genuine  specimens  of  detached  gate  houses  of  Shakspere's  day. 
Though  not  meant  as  a  defence  against  a  niore  formidable  foe,  that  at 
Charlecote,  with  the  sunk  fencc  and  enclosing  wall,  was  evidently  meant 
to  keep  out  a  party  of  thieves  or  marauders,  the  Avon  forming  a  natural 
defence  on  the  other  side. 

Andrew  Boorde,  ,of  physicke  doctour',  seems  to  have  been  a  sani- 
tary  reformer  of  his  day,  and  about  1547  published  some  very  sensible 
advice  (which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  generally  acted  upon)  on  house- 
building.  *  1'he  arrangement  of  the  rooms  recommended  is  what  we  com- 
monly find:  jMake  the  hall'  he  says,  ,under  such  a  fashyon'  that  the 
parloure  be  anexed'  to  the  hed  of  ths  hall.  And  the  buttery  and  pantry 
be  at  the  howse  end  of  the  hall,  the  seller  under  the  pantry,  set 
somewhat  abäse;  the  kytchen  set  abäse  from  the  buttery  and  pantry, 
comynge  with  an  entry  by  the  wall  of  the  buttery,  the  pastry-howse  and 
the  larder-howse  annexed  to  the  kytchen.  Than  devyde  the  lodgynges  by 
the  cyrcuyte  of  the  quadryvyall  courte,  and  let  the  gate-howse  be 
opposyte  or  against  the  hall-dore  standynge  abäse;  and  the  gate-howse 
in  the  mydle  of  the  fronte  entrynge  into  the  place:  let  the  pryve  Chamber 
be  anexed  to  the  great  Chamber  of  estate  ,with  the  other  Chambers  necessarye 


*  The  Booke  for  to  lerne  a  man  to  be  wyse  in  buyldynge  of  his  howse 
for  the  helth  of  the  body  and  to  holde  queyetnes  for  the  helth  of  his  soule 
and  body.  (Another  edition  reprinted  by  the  E.  E.  Text  Soc.  1870.  Edited 
by  Mr.  Furuivall.) 
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for  the  buyldynge,  so  that  many  of  the  Chambers  may  have  a  prospecte 
into  the  chappell.'  He  advised  that  the  stables,  slaughter-house,  and  dairy 
should  be  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  house;  that  there  should  be  a  fresh 
spring  to  the  nioat,  and  that  the  latter  should  be  .skowryd  and  kept  clene 
froni  mud  and  wedes.  And  in  no-wyse  let  the  fylth  of  the  kytchen  descende 
into  the  niote.'  The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  and  offices*  for  a  large 
house  recommended  by  Boorde  were  mainly  carried  out  in  Shakspere's 
day  except  that  the  quadrangular  form,  with  one  or  more  inner  courts» 
becarae  almost  confined  to  the  largest  raansions.  The  chief  advances  made 
were  in  increase  of  private  family  rooms  and  bed-rooms,  and  notably  in 
staircases,  which,  from  being  generally  inconvenient  winding  stone 
stairs,  were  now  constructed  of  oak,  and  in  the  better  houses  made 
spacious  and  handsome.  This  development  of  the  staircase  naturally 
resulted  from  the  growth  of  the  upper  floors.  The  great  Chamber,  or  with- 
drawing-room,  and  other  chief  rooms  being  placed  on  the  first  floor, 
necessitated  a  dignified  approach  to  them.  The  chief  apartments  became 
more  generally  decorated  than  before.  Most  elaborate  chimney-pieces,  often 
reaching  to  the  ceiling,  occur,  and  the  highly-ornamented  panelled  ceilings, 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  time,  show  the  advance  that  was  made 
in  plaster-work.  The  predominating  taste  for  affection  for  Greek  and  Roman 
art,  and  the  classical  authors,  appeared  largely  in  the  decorations  of  the 
more  costly  houses.  A  series  of  busts  or  medaillons  of  Roman  emperors 
were  frequently  introduced  in  a  facade,  and  in  the  panels  of  chimney-pieces, 
and  elsewhere,  are  often  to  be  found  quaint  representations  both  of  Biblical 
and  classical  story. 

Of  the  largest  houses  and  royal  residences,  forming  Class  I.  of  our 
subdivision,  we  have  of  course,  more  written  descriptions  and  drawings, 
contemporary  and  later,  than  of  any  others;  and  from  old  plans,  inven- 
tories,  &,  we  are  able  to  see  how  the  varioiis  rooms  were  appropriated. 
Two  or  three  of  the  most  notable  buildings  may  be  singled  out  for  special 
comment.  Audley  End,  Saffron  Waiden  (begun  1603),  by  Bernard 
Jansen,  was  perhaps  the  most  extensive  of  them  all.  It  seeras  to  have 
been  constructed  with  a  view  of  eclipsing  everything  that  had  tili  then 
been  attempted,  A  model  was  procured  from  Italy  at  a  cost  of  £  500, 
and  the  total  cost  of  the  buildings  is  said  to  have  been  £  190,000.  An 
excellent  plan  and  view  of  the  place,  as  it  was  originally,  may  be  seen  in 
Britton's  Architectural  Antiquities,  Vol.  II.  The  main  building 
(most  of  which  still  remains)  was  arranged  round  a  court,  but  there  was 
also  a  great  outer  quadrangle,  which  was  first  entered  through  a  central 
archway.  This  great  court  (destroyed  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh)  was  surrounded 
by  buildings  less  in  height  than  the  inner  court,  had  on  each  side  an 
arcade,  and  at  the  upper  end,  opposite  the  entrance,  a  paved  terrace, 
whence  two  porches    led  into  the  main  building.     On  the  garden  side  two 


Ueber  offices  cf.  S.  69  unsrer  Darstellung. 
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wings  projected,  one  of  which  was  occupied  by  the  chapel.  The  gallery 
was  226  feet  in  length.  The  exterior  was  of  fine  wrought  stone,  with 
colums,  &,  of  marble.  Buckhurst,  Sussex,  built  by  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  and 
long  destroyed,  was  another  quadrangular  building  of  great  extent.  We 
instance  this  because  there  is  an  interesting  autograph  plan  (preserved  in 
the  Soane  Museum)  by  its  architect,  Thorpe,  which  explains  how  the  various 
rooms  were  allotted.  This  had  not  the  stately  approach  of  Audley  End, 
but  it  lay  more  compactly,  and  contained  at  least  as  many  rooms.  There 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  porte  cochere,  or  means  of  driving  into 
the  quadrangle.  Included  within  the  house  were  a  tennis  court  and  three 
small  Courts  for  light.  There  was  a  square  turret  at  eaeh  external  angle, 
and  each  front  was  of  symmetrica!  but  slightly  varying  design.  The  plan 
shows  the  old  arrangeraent  of  hall,  entered  from  the  porch  through  'the 
screens',  with,  on  the  other  side,  the  pantry,  buttery,  kittchen,  &,  ,set  abäse;' 
and,  approached  from  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  the  chapel,  parlour,  great 
Chamber,  &,  the  chief  departure  from  the  old  plan  being  that  the  with- 
drawing-room  was  upon  the  first  lioor,  and  approached  by  a  spacious 
staircase.  But  the  niost  striking  feature  in  the  plan  is  the  number  of 
separate  suites  of  rooms  set  apart  for  guests.  On  the  ground  plan  alone 
six  sets  of  rooms,  consisting  of  about  three  apartments,  with  a  staircase 
adjoining,  are  marked  on  the  plan  ,a  nobleman's  lodging',  and  three  other 
large  rooms  ,officers'  lodgings.  The  gallery,  occupying  the  whole  length  of 
the  terrace  front  above  somo  of  these  suites,  seems  to  have  been  planned 
to  be  about  250  feet  long. 

Hatfield,  and  Holland  House,  Kensington,  may  be  raentioned 
as  good  instances  of  the  newer  plan,  where  the  quadrangle  was  abandoned  and 
the  general  plan  was  in  the  form  of  a  half  H  or  an  E.  In  the  latter  of  these 
houses  the  tendency  appears  to  reduce  the  hall  to  what  it  has  since 
become  —  a  passage  to  other  more  private  rooms,  the  entrance  doorway 
being  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  side,  as  also  at  Aston  Hall,  War- 
wickshire,  and  elsewhere,  instead  of  its  leading  into  the  screened-off 
space  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall.  At  Hatfield  the  hall  was  planned 
quite  on  the  old  lines,  with  bay  at  the  dais*  end  and  is  fifty  feet  long 
and  thirty  wide. 

Elizabeth  made  additions  and  improvements  to  Windsor  Castle,  as  a 
contemporary,  Harrison,  teils  us  in  his  interesting  Description  of  Britaine 
(Book  II,  ch,  XV)  , After  him'  (Edward  III)  ,diverse  of  his  successors  have 
bestowed  exceeding  charges  upon  the  same,  which  notwithstanding  are  farre 
surmounted  by  the  queenes  maiestie  now  living,  who  hath  appointed  huge 
summes  of  monie  to  be  emploied  upon  the  ornature  and  alteration  of  the 
mould,  according  to  the  form  of  building  used  in  our  daies  (which  is  more 
for  pleasure,  than  for  either  profit  or  safeguard'.) 


*  cf.  S.  10. 
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IL 

Lord   Bacon,   Essay   Of  Building.* 

Houses  are  built  to  live  in,  and  not  to  look  on:  therefore  let  use  be 
preferred  before  uniform ity,  except  where  both  may  be  had.  Leave  the 
goodly  fabricks  of  houses,  for  beauty  only,  to  the  Enchanted  Palaces  of  the 
poets,  who  build  them  with  small  cost. 


We  will  therefore  describe  a  princely  palace,  making  a  brief  model 
thereof.  For  it  is  stränge  to  see  now  in  Europe  such  huge  buildings,  as 
the  Vatican,  and  Escurial,  and  some  others  be,  and  yet  scarce  a  very 
fair  room  in  them.** 

First,  therefore,  I  say,  you  cannot  have  a  perfect  palace,  except  you 
have  two  several  sides;  a  side  fox  the  Banquet,  as  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Book  of  Bester,***  and  a  side  for  the  Houshold,  the  one  for  feasts  and 
triuniphs,  and  the  other  for  dwelling.  I  unterstand  both  these  sides  to 
be  not  only  returns,f  but  parts  of  the  front  and  to  be  uniform  without, 
though  severally  partitioned  within,  and  to  be  on  both  sides  of  a  grcat  and 
stately  tower  in  the  midst  of  the  front,  that  as  it  were  joyneth  tiiem 
together  on  either  band.  I  would  have  on  the  side  of  the  banquet  in 
front  one  only  goodly  room  above  stairs,  of  some  forty  foot  high,  and 
under  it  a  room  for  a  dressing  or  preparing  place  at  times  of  triumphs. 
On  the  other  side,  which  is  the  houshold  side,  wish  if  divided  at  the  first 
into  a  Hall  and  a  Chappel,  (with  a  partition  betwcen)  both  of  good 
State  and  bigness,  and  those  not  to  go  all  the  length ,  but  to  have  at  the 
further  end  a  winter  and  a  suramer  parlor,  both  fair;  and  under  these 
rooms,  a  fair  and  large  cellarff  sunk  under  ground;  and  likewise  some 
privy  kitchens,  with  butteries  and  pantries,  and  th6  like,  As  for 
the  tower,  I  would  have  it  two  stories,  of  eighteen  foot  high  apiece  above 
the  two  wings,  and  goodly  leads  upon  the  top,  railed  with  statuas  inter- 
posed,  and  the  same  tower  to  be  divided  into  room,  as  shall  be  thought 
fit;  the  stairs  likeAvise  to  the  upper  rooms,  let  them  be  upon  a  fair  open 
N e w e  1  ,-j"j"}-  and  finely  railed  in  with  Images  of  wood,  cast  into  a  brass 


*  The  Essays  or  Counsels,  Civil  and  Moral,  of  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  Lord  Verulam,  Viscount  St.  Alban.     London  1680. 

**  cf.  S.  16. 

**•  I,  5:  Und  da  die  Tage  aus  waren,  machte  der  König  (Ahasveros) 
ein  Mahl  allem  Volk,  das  zu  Schloss  Susan  war,  beide  Grossen  und  Kleinen, 
sieben  Tage  lang  im  Hofe  des  Gartens  am  Hause  des  Königs. 

6.  Da  hingen  weisse,  rothe  und  gelbe  Tücher,  mit  leinenen  und 
scharlachenen  Seilen,  gefasset  in  silbernen  Bingen  auf  Marmelsäulen.  Die 
Bänke  waren  gülden  und  silbern,  auf  Pflaster  von  grünen,  weissen,  gelben 
und  schwarzen  Marmeln  gemacht. 

f  returns  =  corps  de  logis. 
tt  cf.  S.  69. 
fif  ,Newel,  the  upright  column  about  which  a  circular  staircase  winds.' 
Skeat.  (ders.  citirt  unsre  Stelle.) 
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colour,  and  a  very  fair  landing  place  at  the  top.  But  tliis  to  be,  if  you 
do  not  point  any  of  the  lower  rooms  for  a  dining  place  of  servants,  for 
otherwise  you  shall  have  the  servants  dinner  after  your  own;  for  the  steam 
of  it  will  come  up  as  in  a  tunnel.  And  so  much  for  the  front,  only 
I  und  erstand  the  heighth  of  the  first  stairs  to  be  sixteen  foot  which  is  the 
heighth  of  the  lower  room. 

Beyond  this  front  there  is  to  be  a  fair  court,  but  three  sides  of  it 
of  a  far  lower  building  than  the  front.  And  in  all  the  four  corners  of 
that  court  fair  stair-cases,  cast  into  turrets  on  the  outside,  and  not  within 
the  row  of  buildings  themselves.  But  those  towers  are  not  to  be  of  the 
height  of  the  front,  but  rather  proportionable  to  the  lower  building.  Let 
the  court  not  be  paved,  for  that  striketh  up  a  great  heat  in  summer,  and 
niuch  cold  in  winter-,  but  only  some  side  alleys,  with  a  cross,  and  the 
quarters  to  graze  being  kept  shorn,  but  not  too  near  shorn.  The  row 
of  return  on  the  banquet  side,  let  it  be  all  stately  galleries,  in  which 
galleries  let  there  be  three,  or  five  fine  cnpola's  in  the  length  of  it, 
placed  at  equal  distance,  and  fine  coloured  Windows  of  several  works. 
On  the  houshold  side,  Chambers  of  presence*  and  ordinary  entertain- 
ment,  with  some  bed-chambers,  and  let  all  three  sides  be  a  double  house, 
without  thorow-lights  on  the  sides,  that  you  may  have  rooms  both  for 
summer  and  winter,  shady  for  summer,  and  warm  for  winter.  You  shall 
have  sometimes  fair  houses  so  füll  of  glass,  that  one  cannot  teil  where  to 
become  to  be  out  of  the  sun,  or  cold,  for  inbowed  Windows  I  hold  thera 
of  good  use;  (in  cities  indeed  upright  do  better,  in  respect  of  the  unifor- 
mity  towards  the  street)  for  they  be  pretty  retiring  places**  for 
Conference;  and  besides,  they  keep  both  the  wind  and  the  sun  off:  for 
that  which  would  strike  almost  through  the  room,  doth  scarce  pass  the 
Window.     But  let  them  be  but  few,  four  on  the  court  on  the  sides  only. 

Beyond  this  court  let  there  be  an  in  ward  court***  of  the  same  square 
and  heighth,  which  i^  to  be  environed  with  the  garden  on  all  sides-,  and 
in  the  inside  cloistcred  upon  all  sides-,  upon  decent  and  beautiful  arches, 
as  high  as  the  first  story.  On  the  under  story  towards  the  garden,  let  it 
be  turned  to  a  grotta,  or  place  of  shade  or  estivation;  and  only  have 
opening  and  Windows  towards  the  garden,  and  be  level  upon  floor,  no  whit 
sunk  under  ground,  to  avoid  all  dampishness:  and  let  there  be  a  fountain, 
or  some  fair  work  of  statua's  in  the  midst  of  this  court,  and  to  be  paved 
as  the  other  court  was.  These  buildings  to  be  for  privy  lodgings  on  both 
sides,  and  the  end  for  privy  galleries:  whereof  you  must  fore-see  that 
one  of  them  be  for  an  infirmary,  if  the  prince  or  any  special  person 
should  be  sick,  with  Chambers,  bed-chambers,  anticamera,  and  recamera, 


*  cf.  S.  27. 

**  cf.  S.  14:  In  which  time  retiring  myself  into  a  baywindow,  B.  Jons. 
Cynthia,  IV,  3. 

*  * '  cf.  S.  8  inner  court. 
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joyning  to  it:  this  upon  the  second  story.  Upon  the  ground  story  a  fair 
gallery,  open  upon  pillars;  to  take  the  prospect  and  freshness  of  the  garden. 
At  both  Corners  of  the  further  side,  by  way  of  return,  let  there  be  two 
delicate  or  rieh  cabinets,*  daintily  paved,  richly  hanged,**  glazed  with 
crystalline  glass,  and  a  rieh  cupola  in  the  midst,  and  all  other  elegancy 
that  may  be  thought  upon.  In  the  upper  gallery  too  I  wish  that  there 
may  be,  if  the  place  will  yield  it,  some  fountains  running  in  divers  places 
from  the  wall,  with  some  fine  avoidances.  And  thus  much  for  the  model 
of  the  palace;  save  that  you  must  have,  before  you  come  to  the  front, 
three,  courts:  and  a  green  court  piain,  with  a  wall  about  it;  a  second 
court  of  the  same,  but  more  garnished,  with  little  turrets,  or  rather 
embellishments  upon  the  wall;  and  a  third  court,  to  make  a  Square  with 
the  front,  but  not  to  be  build,  nor  yet  enclosed  with  tarrasses  leaded  aloft, 
and  fairly  garnished  on  the  three  sides;  and  cloystered  on  the  in-side  with 
pillars,  and  not  with  arches  below.  As  for  offices,***  let  thera  stand  at 
distance  with  some  low-galleries,  to  pass  from  them  to  the  palace 
it  seif.« 

III. 

Thornbury,  Shakspere's  England  I,  69: 

„We  love  old  places  like  Burleigh,  with  the  steepled  clock  tower, 
the  paved  quadrangle,  and  pillared  cloister:  the  broad  staircases,  the  parapets 
and  bossy  capitals,  the  fau  ceiling,-}-  the  bartizans,  the  waggon  roof  pierced 
and  pendant,  the  hall  gallery  for  the  musicians,  and  the  heavy  cornices. 
are  all  dear  to  us  as  the  old  familiär  things  of  childhood, 

How  we  dwell  on  the  feudal  grandeur  of  the  deep  embrasured  Windows, 
and  the  family  pictures  on  the  walls  between  the  panelled  and  radiated 
ceilings,  the  broad  heraldic  panes,  the  rieh  fringed  dais,  and  the  stone 
figures  that  watch  you  from  the  fireplace; 

.  .  .  p.  72.  The  luxury  of  the  times  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  Henry  VIIL,  rieh  with  the  abbey  money,  himself  built  or  repaired  no 
less  than  ten  palaces:  Beaulieu  in  Essex,  Hunsdon  in  Herfs,  Ampthill  in 
Bedfordshire,  Nonsuch  in  Surrey,  York  Place  at  Whitehall;  besides  Bride- 
well  and  Blackfriars,  St.  Janies's,  Westminster,  Kimbolton,  Huntingdonshire, 
Sheriff  Hutton  in  Yorkshire,  and  King's  Langley,  Herts. 

.  .  .  p.  73.  Now  that  defence  and  strength  were  no  longer  the 
primary  requisites  of  a  building,  gate-houses,  bay-windows,  and  quadrangular 
courtyards,  were  soon  added  to  the  old  fortresses.  Red  brick  was  more  used 
now  that  no  cannon  were  to  be  feared;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  Tudor 


*  S.  54. 

•  »      g        Ol 

••*  Offices  S.  69.    Macbeth  II,  1. 

f  Getäfelte  Decke  in  Fächerform,  z,  B.  Kapelle  Heinrich  VII.  in  West- 
minster (1502)  [Seemann,  K.  Bilderbog.  81.] 
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period,  Trevij  and  Holbein  introduced  the  use  of  moulded  terra  cotta 
Sometinies  the  brickwork  was  plaistered,  pointed,  and  adorned  with  external 
alto-reliefs,  generally  the  work  of  Italian  workraen.  Italian  painlings  began 
to  enrich  the  rooms;  plate  became  a  work  of  art,  and  not  a  mere  display  of 
wealth.  The  tapestry  was  richer  and  of  finerworkmanship.  At  Layes-Marney, 
and  other  places,  bricks  of  two  colours,  highly  glazed,  were  used  for  variegating 
the  surface,  and  were  worked  in  lozenge  and  geometric  patterns.  The 
chimney  shafts,  proud  types  of  hospitality.  were  twisted,  wreathed,  diapered, 
and  often  decorated,  with  busts,  or  the  arms  and  cognizances  of  the  founders.' 
The  gateways  were  justly  made  the  prominent  feature  of  the  house. 
Those  at  Whitehall,  designed  by  Holbein,  were  constructed  with  ditferent 
coloured  bricks,  over  which  were  appended  four  large  circular  medaillions 
containing  busts, 

The  bay-window,  invented  a  Century  before  the  Tudor  age,  was  at 
first  simply  a  projecting  opening  between  two  buttresses,  generally  placed 
at  the  end  of  a  rooni,  and  occupying  the  bay  of  a  building.*  At  Thornbury 
Castle  it  consists  of  right  angles  intersected  by  circles.  When  placed  at 
the  end  of  a  great  hall,  it  reached  in  a  broad  crystal  sheet  from  the  roof 
to  the  floor. 

p.  75.  The  gate -house  was  opposite  the  hall  door;  the  privy  Chamber 
joined  the  great  Chamber  of  estate,  and  many  of  the  rooms  had  a  prospect 
into  the  chapel. 

p.  78,  One  of  the  greatest  architects  of  this  age  was  John  Thorpe. 
His  plans  generally  consist  of  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle;  the  portico  in 
the  centre  being  au  open  arcade,  finished  by  a  turreted  cupola.  The 
quadrangles  are  frequently  surrounded  by  an  open  corridor;  the  Windows 
are  large  and  lofty,  mostly  alternated  with  bows,  and  always  on  the  flanks; 
the  Ornaments  are  Ciuque-cento,  and  are  debased,  and  mere  imitations  of 
the  works  of  Lescot  and  Yignola.  His  chimneys  are  grouped  and  embellished 
with  Roman  Doric  columns. 

His  best  works  were  Buckhurst  House,  in  Sussex;  Sir  Thomas  Heneage's 
house  at  Copthall,  in  Essex;  the  Willoughbys'  house  at  WoUaton,  Notting- 
hamshire;      Burleigh      House,      Sir      Walter      Coape's;      Holland     House, 


For  himself  Torpe  designed  a  stränge  edifice.  He  formed  his  plan  on 
the  initial  lettres  of  his  name,  J  and  T,  with  this  epitaph:  —  „These  two 
letters,  I  and  T  Joyned  together  as  you  see,  Make  a  dwelling-house  for  me," 

John  Thorpe, 

The  I  was  devoted  to  offices,  and  the  T  distributed  into  small  and 
large  apartments. 


*  cf.  S.  14  unsrer  Darstellung. 
**  Abbildung  desselben   bei  Seemann,  K.  Bilderb,  No.    132.     (Erbaut 
seit  1607.)     Ebendaselbst  Wollaton  House,  erbaut  1560. 
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p.  81.  In  James's  reign  the  angular  and  circular  Windows 
disappeared ;  they  grew  Square  and  fall,  they  then  were  generally  divided 
by  transoms  and  placed  in  lengthened  rows.  Battlements  were  omitted; 
the  effect  of  the  pile  becomes  one  of  massive  solidity,  broken  by  a  square 
central  turret  higher  than  those  at  the  angles. 

IV. 

Ueber  die  Zunahme  des  Luxus  im  Hausgeräth  zumal  spricht 
Harri  so  11  II,  XII  (p.  238  ed.  Furniv.)  „The  furniture  of  our  houses 
also  exceedeth,  and  is  growne  in  maner  euen  to  passing  delicacie:  and 
herein  I  doo  not  speake  ot  the  nobilitie  and  gentiie  önelie,  but  likewise 
of  the  lowest  sor  [in  most  places  of  our  south  countrie],  that  haue  anie 
thing  at  all  to  take  to.  Certes,  in  noble  mens  houses  it  is  not  rare  to  see 
abundance  of  Arras,  rieh  hangings  of  tapistrie,  siluer  vessell,  an^l  so  much 
other  plate,  as  may  furnish  sundrie  cupdords,  to  the  summe  oftentimes 
of  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  pounds  at  the  least:  whereby  the  value  of 
this  and  the  rest  of  their  stufe  dooth  grow  to  be  [almost]  inestimable. 
Likewise  in  the  houses  of  knights,  gentlemen,  merchantmen,  and  some  other 
wealthie  Citizens,  it  is  not  geson*  to  behold  generallie  their  great  prouision 
of  tapistrie,  Turkia  worke,  pewter,  brassr,  fine  linen,  and  then-to  costlie 
cupbords  of  plate,  worth  fiue  or  six  hundred  [or  a  thousand]  pounds,  to 
be  deemed  by  estimation.  But  as  herein  all  these  sorts  dou  far  exceed 
their  eiders  and  predecessors,  [and  in  neatnesse  and  curiositie,  the  merchant 
all  other];  so  in  time  past,  the  costlie  furniture  staied  there,  whereas 
now  it  is  descended  yet  lower,  euen  viito  the  inferiour  artificers  and  manie 
farmers,  who  [by  vertue  of  their  old  and  not  of  their  new  leases]'*  haue 
[for  the  most  part]  learned  also  to  garnish  their  cupords  with  plate,  their 
[ioinedj  beds  with  tapistrie  and  silke  hangings,  and  their  tables  with 
[carpets  &]  fine  naperie,***  whereby  the  wealth  of  our  countrie  [(God  be 
praised  therefore,  and  giue  us  grace  to  imploie  it  well)]  dooth  infinitelie 
appeare.  Neither  doo  I  speake  this  in  reproch  of  anie  man,  God  is  my 
iudge,  but  lo  shew  that  1  do  reioice  rather,  to  see  how  God  hath  blessed 
vs  with  his  good  gifts;  and  whilest  I  behold  how  that  in  a  time  wherein 
all  things  are  growen  to  most  excessive  prices,  [&  what  commodite  so  euer 
is  to  be  had,  is  dailie  plucked  from  the  comiuunaltie  by  such  as  looke  into 
euerie  trade],  we  doo  yet  find  the  means  to  obtein  &  atchiue  such 
furniture  as .  heretofore  hath  beene  vnpossible.  There  are  old  men  yet 
dwelling  in  the  village  where  I  remaine  which  haue  noted  three 
things  to  be  maruellouslie  altred  in  England  within  their  sound  remem- 
brance;    [&    other    three    things    too   too    much    increased].      One    is,    the 


*  geson,  bei  Webster,  Skeat  u.  s.  w.  nicht  zu  finden. 
**  ,The  Kise  of  Prices,  and  Farmers'  Extravagance' (cf.  J.  Norden, 
1608,    in    Harrison's    England    III,    The    Supplem.    §.    1.   ed.   Furniv.).  — 
cf.  flarrison  p.  241:  rents  have  risen  ten  or  twenty-fold. 
***  cf.  napkins  (Register.) 
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multitude  of  chimnies  latelie  erected,  wheras  in  their  yoong  daies  there  were 
not  aboue  two  or  three,  if  so  manie,  in  most  vplandish  townes  of  the  realme 
(the  religious  houses,  &  manour  places  of  their  lords  alwaies  excepted,  and 
peraduenture  some  great  personages)  Lut  ech  one  made  his  fire  against 
a  reredosse  in  the  hall,  where  he  dined  and  dressed  his  meat. 

The  second  is  the  great  [falthough  not  generali)]  amendment  of  lodging, 
for  (Said  they)  our  fathers  [{yea]  and  we  our  seines  [also)]  haue  lien  füll 
oft  vpon  straw  pallets,  [on  rough  niats]  couered  onelie  with  a  sheet,  vnder 
couerlets  made  of  dagswain  or  hopharlots  (I  vse  their  owne  termes),  and 
a  good  round  log  vnder  their  heads  in  steed  of  a  bolster  [or  pillow].  If  it 
were  so  that  our  fathers  or  the  good  man  of  the  house,  had  [within  seuen 
yeares  after  his  mariage  purchased]  a  matteres  or  flockebed,  and  thereto 
a  sacke  of  chaffe  to  rest  his  head  vpon,  he  thought  himselfe  to  be  as  well 
lodged  as  the  lord  of  the  towne,  [that  peraduenture  laie  seldome  in  a  bed 
of  downe  or  whole  fethers];  so  v,e\\  wero  they  contented,  [and  with  such 
base  kind  of  furniture:  which  also  is  not  verie  much  amended  as  yet  in 
some  parts  of  Bedfordshire,  and  elsewhere  further  off  from  our  southerne 
parts]  Pillowes  (said  they)  were  thought  meet  onelie  for  women  in  childbed. 
As  for  seruants,  if  they  had  anie  shect  aboue  them,  it  was  well,  for  seldome 
had  they  anie  vnder  their  bodies,  to  keepe  them  from  the  pricking  straws 
that  ran  oft  through  the  canuas  [of  the  pallet],  and  rased  their  hardened 
hides. 

The  third  thing  thoy  teil  of,  is  the  exchange  of  [vessell,  as  of]  treene 
platters  into  pewter,  and  woodden  spoones  into  siluer  or  tin.  For  so  common 
were  all  sorts  of  treene  stuffe  in  old  time,  that  a  man  should  hardlie  find 
foure  peeces  of  pewter  (of  which  one  was  peraduenture  a  salt)  in  a  good 
faimers  house,  and  yet  for  all  this  frugalitie,  if  it  may  so  be  iustly  called) 
they  were  scarse  able  to  liue  and  paie  their  rents  at  their  daies  without 
selling  of  a  cow,  or  an  horsse,  or  more,  although  they  paid  but  foure  pounds 
at  the  vtter  most  by  the  yeare.  Such  also  was  their  pouertie,  that  if  some 
one  od  [a]  farmer  or  husbandman  had  beene  at  the  alehouse,  a  thing  greatlie 
vsed  in  those  daies,*  amongst  six  or  seuen  of  his  neighbours,  and  there  in 
a  brauerie  to  shew  what  störe  he  had,  did  cast  downe  his  pursse,  and 
therein  a  noble  or  six  Shillings  in  siluer  vuto  them  [(for  few  such  men 
then  cared  for  gold,  bicause  it  was  not  so  readie  paiment,  and  they  were 
oft  inforced  to  giue  a  penie  for  the  exchange  ot  an  angell)]  it  was  verie 
likelie  that  all  the  rest  could  not  laie  downe  so  much  against  it:  whereas 
in  my  time,  although  peraduenture  foure  pounds  of  old  rent  be  improued 
to  fortie,'  fiftie,  [or  an  hundrcd]  pounds,  yet  will  be  the  farmer  [as  another 
palme  or  date  tree]  thinke  his  gaines  verie  small  toward  the  end  of  his 
terme,  if  he  haue  not  six  or  seuen  yeares  rent  lieng  by  him,  therewith  to 
purchase  a  new  lease,  beside  a  faire  garnish  of  pewter  on  his  cupbord, 
[with  so  much  more    in  od  vessell  going  about  the  house],  three  or  foure 


Vgl.  S.  161  unsrer  Darstellung. 
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featherbeds,  so  manie  couerlids  aud  carpets  of  tapestrie,  a  siluer  salt,*  a 
bowle  for  wine  (if  not  an  whole  neast)  and  a  dozzen  of  spoones  to  furnish 
vp  tlie  sute.  This  also  he  taketh  to  be  bis  owne  cleere;  for  what  stocke 
of  monie  soeuer  he  gathereth  [&  laieth  vp]  in  all  his  yeares,  it  is  often 
seene,  that  the  landloid  will  take  such  order  with  him  for  the  same,  when 
he  renueth  his  lease,  which  is  commonlie  eight  er  six  yeares  before  the  old 
be  expired  (sith  it  is  now  growen  almost  to  a  custonie,  that  if  he  come 
not  to  his  lord  so  long  before,  another  shall  step  in  for  a  reuersion,  and 
so  defeat  him  out  right)  that  it  shall  neuer  trouble  him  more  than  the 
haire  of  his  beard,  when  the  barber  hath  wasted  and  shaued  it  from  his  chin. 

V. 
Thornbury,  Shakspere's  England  I,  84: 

„In  1578  Elizabeth  visited  Sir  William  Drury  at  Hawstead  House, 
in  Suffolk. 

This  mansion  seems  to  have  been  a  beautiful  example  of  Elizabethan 
architecture  in  all  its  most  romantic  and  inleresting  features.  It  was 
seated  on  an  eminence  gently  sloping  towards  the  south.  The  design  was 
a  quadrangle,  the  enclosure  of  which  was  called  the  Base  Court.**  Three 
of  the  sides  consisted  of  barns,  stables,  a  mill-house,  slaughter  house,  black- 
smith's  ship,  and  other  offices,  lor  these  houses  were  complete  villages  in 
themselves;  the  entrance  was  by  a  gate-house  in  the  centre  of  the  south 
side,  over  which  were  Chambers  for  servingmen.  The  mansion-house,  also 
a  quadrangle,  formed  the  fourth  side,  standing  higher  than  the  other 
buildinjis,  and  detached  from  them  by  a  wide  moat  lined  with  brick,  and 
surrounded  by  a  handsome  terrace  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  surroun- 
ding  country.  The  approach  to  the  house  was  by  a  flight  of  steps,  and 
a  strong  brick  arch  of  three  arches,  through  a  small  jealous  wicket  formed 
in  a  great  well-timbered  gate. 

The  first  object  that  Struck  the  visitor  in  the  inner  court  was  a  stone 
figure  of  Hercules,  with  a  club  in  one  band,  and  the  other  resting  on  his 
hip.  Above  the  pedestal  fiowed  the  water,  which  came,  by  leaden  pipes, 
from  a  pond  three  miles  off,  and  passed  iuto  a  stone  basin  beneath  the 
Statue.  Tlie  inner  court  in  which  this  figure  stood  included  an  area  of 
about  fifty-eight  feet  Square.  The  walls  of  the  house  were  covered  with 
the  Pyracanthus,***  once  a  very  rare  plant. 

Having  passed  the  wicket,  a  door  in  the  gateway  on  the  right  conducted 
the  stranger  to  a  small  apartment  called  the  smoking-room,  a  favourite 
appendage  to  old  houses.     Adjoining  to  this  was  a  large  wood  closet,  and 


*  lieber  das  Salzfass  und  die  gesellschaftliche  Bedeutung  desselben  in 
Alt-England  vgl.  S.  77—80. 
**  cf.  S.  8. 

***  statt  Pyracantha;  Mespilus  P.,  der  immergrüne  Feuerdorn,  mit 
rothen  Beeren  im  Winter,  beliebte  Spalierpflanze  in  England. 
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a  passage  that  led  to  a  diiiing-room,  wlucli  contained  a  large  buffet.  These 
rooms  occupied  half  the  south  front.  At  the  end  of  the  dining-room  was 
a  cloister  foriy-five  feet  long,  fronting  the  east,  and  looking  into  a  flower 
garden  within  the  walls  of  the  moat.  The  cloister  terminated  in  a  kitchen, 
well  supplied  with  long  oak  tables  and  rows  of  pewter  flagons  and 
black  jacks. 

On  the  left  band  of  the  entrance  and  opposite  the  smoking-room  was 
the  chapel,  and  through  this  a  door  led  to  the  drawing-room,  or  largest 
parlour,  which  filled  up  the  rest  of  the  south  front. 

Adjoining  the  parlour  was  a  large  hall,  with  a  screen  of  brown 
wainscot  at  one  and,  and  a  door  leading  to  the  buttery,  which  formed  the 
west  side  of  the  Square. 

Beneath  these  apartments  were  the  cellars,  vaulted  with  brick.  The 
north  side  was  occupied  by  the  kitchen  and  other  offices;  and  at  the  back 
was  the  drawbridge.  All  these  rooms  were  raised  twelve  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  moat.  Over  the  gateway  chapel  and  largest  parlour  were 
the  royal  apartments,  which  were  approaclied  by  a  staircase  out  of  the 
hall.     Bed  Chambers  and  the  still  room  occupied  the  rest  of  the  story. 

Amongst   other   Chambers   there  was  a  sniall  one,    called  the  painted 
closet,  intended  for  an  oratory,  (such  rooms  are  no  longer  required).    It  was 
wainscoted,  and  the  painted  panels  were  covered  with  sentences,  emblems, 
and  raottoes:  at  the  top  ran  the  foUowing  legends:  — 
„Quod  sis  esse  velis,  nihilque  malis. 
Summam  nee  metuas  diem,  neque  optes. 
Quae  cupio  haud  capio, 
Parva  sed  apta  mihi;  nee  tamen  hie  requies. 
Nunquam  minus  sola,  cum  quam  sola. 
Amplior  in  coelo  domus  est, 
Frustra  nisi  Dominus.'' 

The  Windows  were  spacious  and  high;  over  the  porches  were  the  arms 
of  Drury,  gay  and  grand,  with  their  sixteen  quarterings,  The  walls  of  the 
house  of  timber  and  plaster,  and  were  stuck  with  fragments  of  glass  that 
turned  the  walls  to  gold  in  the  sun  and  to  silver  in  the  moonlight. 

We  must  remember  too  the  internal  fittings,  —  the  highbacked  chairs; 
the  carved  oak  chests;  the  rieh  etymologies  woven  in  the  hangings;  the 
buffet  with  its  silver  posset  cups  and  bright  flagons;  the  floors  strewn 
with  fresh  rushes,*  or  laid  with  carpets  and  matting;  the  Windows 
latticed;**  wood  fires  on  the  hearth,  and  seats  in  the  chimney  corner. 

The  mere  enumeration  of  the  apartments  ofElizabeth's  palace  at 
ßichmond  may  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  multiplication  of 
domestics  in  this  reign. 


cf.  p.  27. 
cf.  p.  23. 
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feelow  the  great  hall  were  the  great  buttery,  the  buttery  chamiaor, 
the  silver  Chamber,  and  the  saucery.  The  hall  was  100  feet  long.  .  .  . 
The  brick  hearth  stood  in  the  midst  under  a  lanthorn  roof;  it  was  tiled, 
and  adorned  with  eleven  statues.  At  one  end  was  a  galler y,  and  under 
it  a  screen  and  a  dais.*  At  the  north  end  of  the  hall  was  a  small 
clock  tower. 

The  privy  lodgings  consisted  of  three  stories,  with  twelve  rooms 
on  each  story.  The  lower  Chambers  were  the  waiters'  Chamber,  the  robe 
rooms,  the  four  rooms  of  the  master  of  horse,  the  servants'  dining  room, 
and  the  three  rooms  of  the  groom  of  the  stole.  In  the  middle  story  were 
the  lobby,  lit  by  the  lanthorn  in  the  roof,  the  guard  room,  the  presence 
Chamber,  the  privy  closet,  the  privy  Chamber,  the  passage,  the  bed  Chamber, 
the  withdrawing  Chamber,  the  school-chamber,  and  the  room  for  the  pages 
of  the  bed  Chamber.  The  third  story  contained  twelve  Chambers,  and  the 
whole  building  sixteen  turrets.  The  courtyard  was  twent3^-four  feet  broad, 
and  forty  feet  long,  The  centre  tower,  four  stories  high,  contained  four 
rooms  and  a  stone  staircase  120  steps  in  ascent.  The  chapel  building,  three 
stories  high,  covered  the  cellar  in  the  middle  story,  three  rooms  for  the 
garner  of  the  wine  cellar,  and  two  groom  parters'  rooms.  The  chapel  was 
96  feet  long  and  130  broad. 

The  Queen's  closet  was  two  stories  high,  containing  a  kitchen,  a  poultry 
room,  and  the  Queen's  closet  opening  into  the  chapel.  The  Prince's  closet 
two  stories  high,  comprised  the  entry,  two  vestry  rooms,  and  a  closet 
opening  into  the  chapel.  The  middle  gate,  two  stories  high,  led  to 
the  hall  and  the  lord  chamberlain's  lodgings.  In  the  centre  of  the  inner 
court  stood  a  fountain.** 

Three  ranges  of  building,  two  stories,  lying  round  a  fair  and  spacious 
court,  included  the  wardrobe,  and  were  entered  by  a  gate  from  the  green. 
Here  were  rooms  for  the  cup-bearer,  carver,  server,  grooms  of  the  privy 
Chamber,  the  spicery,  the  chandlery,  cofferer,  the  clerk  of  the  green  cloth, 
the  apothecary,***  the  confectioner,  the  housekeeper,the  porter,  the  chaplains, 
and  the  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber.  In  another  corner  were  the  pantry 
and  larders,  and  rooms  for  their  attendants;  a  tennis  court,  an  open  tiled 
gallery,  led  to  the  privy  garden  and  orchards,  with  rooms  for  the 
gardeners.  The  Friars,  another  part  of  the  palace,  once  a  convent,  was 
now  a  chandler's  shop.  Near  the  privy  kitchen,  with  its  iron  racks,  dressers, 
and  cisterns,  were  eight  rooms  for  the  cooks.  The  „living"  kitchen  was 
surmounted    by    a    turret.     Two    stories  were  devoted  to  the  flesh,  pastry, 


'  cf.  p.  11. 

*•  Das  verlangt  auch  Bacon,  Of  Building. 

*•*  ,How    cairst  thou    the  apothecary?'  .  .  .  ,1  owe  him  money  for 
sweetmeats,   and  he  has  laid  to  arrest  mc'  .  .  . 

(B.  Jonson,  The  Poetaster  111,  1.) 
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and  fisli  larders.  Over  the  flesh  larder  was  the  boiling-house ;  over  the 
second,  three  rooms  for  the  yeomen  of  the  pastry;  over  the  clerk  of  the 
kitchen;  these  rooms  stood  round  a  court  adjoining  the  water. 

Besides  these  there  were  the  poultry  house,  the  sealding  house,  the 
armoury  room,  and  the  ale  buttery.  The  woodyard  lodging,  with  the  pitcher 
house  and  oval  house,  contained  seven  rooms  for  the  scullery  men  and  two 
rooms  for  the  clerk  of  the  woodyard.  The  plumbery  contained  rooms 
belonging  to  the  clerk  of  the  works:  „near  the  armoury  and  bakery  the 
park-keeper  lived." 


Anmerkung.  Zu  den  Herrenhäusern  gehörte,  wie  eben 
erwähnt,  die  chapel,  zu  dieser  der  chaplain.  Von  der  unter- 
geordneten Stellung  eines  solchen  entwerfen  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
ein  Bild  in  der  Gestalt  des  Sir  Roger  in  „The  Scornful  Lady", 
welches  wir  hier  hersetzen: 

„Sir  Roger  is  a  very  good  picture  of  a  duU,  pedantick  country- 
chaplain,  of  those  times,  in  a  private  family"  bemerkt  der  Editor, 
Mr.  Theobald,  1750.  —  Wie  wird  er  behandelt  von  Abigail,  the  waiting 
gentlewoman? 

„To  this  good  Homilist  I've  been  ever  stubborn."    Mr.  Welford,  a  suitor 
to  the  Lady,  ist  zum  Besuche  eingetroffen. 
Roger.    Sir,  my  Lady's  pleasure  is  to  see  you;  who  hath  commanded  me  to 

acknowledge    her  sorrow,  that   you    must  take  pains  to  come  up  for  so 

bad  an  entertainment. 
Wel.     I  shall   obey   your  Lady,   that   sent  it,    and  acknowledge  you   that 

brought  it,  to  be  your  Arts  Master. 
Rog.     I  am    but  a  Bachelor  of  Art,    Sir;    and  1  have  the  mending  of  all 

under    this    roof,  from   my  Lady    on   her  down-bed  to  the  maid  in  the 

pease-straw. 
Wel.     A  cobler,  Sir? 

Rog.     No,  Sir,  I  inculcate  divine  Homilies  within  these  walls. 
Wel.     But  the  inhabitants    of  this  house   do  often  employ  you  on  errands 

without  any  scruple  of  conscience. 
Rog.     Yes,  I  do  take  the    air  many  mornings  on  foot  three  or  four  miles, 

for  eggs:  but  why  move  you  that? 
Weif.    To    know  whether  it  might   become   your  function  to  bid  my  man 

to  neglect  his  horse  a  little  to  attend  on  me. 
Rog.     Most  properly,  sir. 
Weif.     I  pray  you,   do  so  then:  the  whilst  I  will   attend  your  Lady.     You 

direct  all  this  house  in  the  true  way? 

Rog.    I  do,  sir.' 

Ihn  erblickt  (IV,  1)  die  liebende  Abigail: 
Ab.    See,  see,  how  negligently  he  passes  by  me; 
With  what  an  equipage  canonical, 
As  tho'  he  had  broken  the  heart  of  Bellarmine, 

13* 
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Or  added  someihing  to  the  singing  Brethren. * 
'Tis  scorn,  I  know  it,  and  deserve  it.     Mr.  Koger  — 
Rog.     Fair  gentlewoman,  my  narae  is  Roger. 
Abig.     Then,  gentle  Roger,  — 
Roger,     üngentle  Abigail,  — 
Abig.     Why,  Mr.  Roger,  will  you  set  your  wit 

To  a  weak  woman's? 
Rog.     Good  my  Lady's  gentlewoman,  or  my  good  Lady's  gentlewoman 
(This  trope  is  lost  to  you  now)  leave  your  prating. 

Rog.  .  .     Wou'd  you  not  shake  me  into  a  quotidian  coxcomb? 
Wou'd  you  not  use  me  scurvily  again, 

And  give  me  possets**  with  purging  comfets  in  'em?    I  teil  thee, 
gentlewoman,  thou  hast  been  harder  to  me,  than  a  long  chapter 
with  a  pedrigee. 
Abig.     0  curate,  eure  me:  I  will  love  thee  better,  dearer,  longer: 
I  will  do  any  thing,  betray  the  secrets 
Of  the  main  household  to  thy  rcformation. 
My  Lady  shall  look  lovingly  on  thy  learning, 
And  when  true  time  shall  point  thee  for  a  parsoh, 
I  will  convert  thy  eggs  to  penny  custards, 

And  thy  tithe  goose***  shall  graze  and  multiply. 

Rog.     I  am  moUified,  as  well  shall  testify 

This  faithful  kiss;  but  have  care,  mistress  Abigail, 

How  you  depress  the  spirit  any  more 

With  your  rebukes  and  mocks:  for  certainly 

The  edge  of  such  a  folly  cuts  itself. 
Abig.     0  sir,  you  have  pierc'd  me  thorough.     Here  I  vow  a  recantation  to 
those  malicious  faults  I  ever  did  against  you.     Never  more 
Will  I  despise  your  learning,  never  more 
Pin  Cards  and  cony-tails  upon  your  cassock; 
Never  again  reproach  your  reverend  night-cap, 
And  call  it  by  the  mangy  name  of  murrion: 
Never  your  reverend  person,  more,  and  say, 
You  look  like  one  of  the  Baal's  priest  in  a  hanging,  (-^  tapestry) 
Never  again,  when  you  say  Grace,  laugh  at  you, 
Nor  put  you  out  at  prayers:  never  cramp  )'ou  more 


*  Die  Puritaner. 

**  Posset:  A  drink  composed  of  hot  milk,  curdled  by  some  strong 
infusion,  which  was  much  in  favour  with  our  ancestors,  both  as  luxury  and 
medicine.  All  the  guards  that  attended  the  king,  in  Macbeth  seem  to 
have  had  their  possets:  (II,  2),  Haml.  I,  5.  It  was  a  treat  usually 
prepared  for  a  bridegroom.     (Nares.) 

***  tithe-pig,  Romeo  I,  4,  tithe-womau  Alfs  well  I,  3. 
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With  the  great  Book  of  Martyrs;*  nor,  when  you  ride, 
Get  sope  aud  thistles  for  you.     No,  my  Roger, 
These  faults  shall  be  corrected  and  amended, 
As  by  the  tenor  of  my  tears  appears. 
Enter  Lady. 
Lady.     Why,  hovv  now,  Master  Roger,  no  pray'rs  down  with  you  to-night? 
Did  you  not  hear  the  bell  ring?     You  are  courting;  your  flock  shall  fat 
well  for  it. 
Roger.     I  humbly  ask  your  pardon:    l'll   clap  up  pray'rs,  but  stay  a  little, 
and  be  with  you  again. 

Welford  und  Sir  Roger  (ib.  II,  1.). 
Weif.     Nay,  sir,  you  shall  stay  with  me  l'll  press  your  zeal  so  far. 
Rog.      0  Lord,  sir  —  .  .  .  W.  bietet  ihm  Taback  an: 
Weif.     Do  you  love  it?     Rog.     Yes,  but  it  loves  not  me,  Yet,  with  your 

reverence,  I  will  be  bold. 
Weif.     Pray,  light  it,  sir.     How  do  you  like  it? 
Rog.      I  promise  you,  'tis  notable  stinging  geer  indeed. 
It  is  wet,  sir;  Lord,  how  it  brings  down  rheum! 
Weif.     Handle  it  again,  sir,  you  have  a  warm  text  of  it.  . 
Rog.      Thanks  ever  premis'd  for  it.     I  promise  you, 
'Tis  very  powerful,  and,  by  a  trope,  spiritual; 
For,  certainly,  it  moves  in  sundry  places. 
Weif.     Ay,  it  does  so,  sir,  and  me,  especially, 
To  ask,  sir,  why  you  wear  a  night-cap. 
Rog.      Assuredly,  I  will  speak  the  tryth  unto  you. 

You  shall  unterstand,  sir,  that  my  head  is  broken; 
And  by  whom?  even  by  that  risible  beast,  the  butler. 
Weif.     The  butler?     R.    'Certainly,  he  had  all  his  drink  about  him  when 

he  did  it.     W.    Strike  one  of  your  grave  cassock?    The  offence,  sir? 
Rog.      Reproving   him    at   tra-trip,  sir,  for  swearing;  you  have  the  total, 

surely. 
Weif.  You  told'him  when  his  rage  was  set  a-tilt,  and  so  he  crack'd  your 
Canons.  I  hope,  he  has  not  hurt  your  gentle  reading.'  —  — 
Vgl.  Macaulay:  „In  the  raansions  of  men  of  liberal  sentiments  and 
cultivated  understandings,  the  chaplain  was  doubtless  treated  with  urbanity 
and  kindness.  His  conversation,  his  literary  assistance,  his  spiritual  advice, 
were  considered  as  an  ample  return  for  his  food,  his  lodging,  and  his 
stipend.  But  this  was  not  the  general  feeling  of  the  country  gentlemen. 
The  coarse  and  Ignorant  squire  who  thought  that  it  belonged  to  his  dignity 
to  have  grace  said  every  day  at  his  table  by  an  ecclesiastic  in  füll 
canonicals,'*  found  means  to  rcconcile  dignity  with  economy.  A  young 
Levite-such  was  the  phrase  then  in  use-might   be  had  for  his  board,  a 


p.  46.     Our  E.  Home  p.  178. 

cf.  the  grave  cassock  of  Sir  Roger. 
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small  garret,  and  ten  pounds  a  year,  and  might  not  only  porfoim  his  own 
professional  functions,  might  not  only  be  the  most  patient  of  butts  and  of 
listeners,  might  not  only  be  always  ready  in  fine  weather  for  bowls,  and 
in  rainy  weather  for  shovel-board,  but  might  also  save  the  expense  of  a 
gardener,  or  of  a  groom.  Sometimes  the  reverend  man  nailed  up  the  apricots, 
and  sometimes  he  curried  the  coach  borses.     He  cast  up  the  farrier's  bills. 

He  walked  ten  miles*  with  a  message  or  a  parcel.  He  was 
permitted  to  dine  with  the  faraily;  but  he  was  expected  to  content  himself 
with  the  plainest  fare.  He  might  fiU  himself  with  the  corned  beef  and 
the  carrots:  but,  as  soon  as  the  tarts'*  and  cheese-cakes  made  their 
appearance,  he  quitted  his  seat,  and  stood  aloof  tili  he  was  sumraoned  to 
return  thanks  for  the  repast,  from  a  great  part  of  which  he  had  been 
excluded.  .  .  . 

With  his  eure  he  was  expected  to  take  a  wife.'  — 

Vgl.  Thümel,  Shakespeare's  Geistlichkeit  im  Sh.  Jahrbuch, 
16.  Jahrg.  „Nach  einer  Verordnung  der  Königin  Elizabeth  v.  J.  1559  durfte 
der  Pfarrer  sich  nicht  unterfangen  ein  zum  Dienstpersonal  gehöriges  Frauen- 
zimmer ohne  ausdrückliche  Zustimmung  der  Herrschaft  zu  heirathen.  Aus 
diesen  Verhältnissen  erklären  sich  Figuren  wie  Pfarrer  Evans  (Merry  W.), 
Olivarius  Mar t ext,  Nathanael  (L.  L.  Lost.)." 

In  „A  Woman  is  a  Weathercock"  heisst  es:  „Thou  Pancridge  parson! 
(0.  PI.  XI,  33.)  „Pancras  parson",  a  term  of  contempt  for  the  convenient 
clergyraen  of  that  day."     (Hazlitt.) 


•  cf.  Sir  Koger  in  „The  Scornful  Lady." 
**  cf.  sweets  am  Ende  des  English  dinner  (Shak.  Rieh.  IL).  „With  an 
humble  chaplain  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  he  never  change 
his  trencher  twice."  (Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  1597.)  Der  chaplain 
war  wohl  meist  zugleich  auch  tutor:  „The  poor  tutor  slept  in  a  truckle 
bed  at  his  master's  feet,  sat  below  the  salt,  never  had  but  one  clean 
trencher,  seldom  dared  flog  his  pupil,  and  got  five  raarks  a  year." 

(Thornbury,  Shak.'s  England,  London  1856,  I,  p.  212.) 


Der  Merchant   in  Alt-England. 

Der  Merchant  in  Alt-England.  Chaucer  im  Prolog,  v.  270 
schildert  den  Kaufmann: 

,A  Marchaunt  was  ther  with  a  forked  berd, 

In  motteleye,  and  high  on  horse  he  sat, 

Uppon  liis  heed  a  Flaundrisch  bevere  hat; 

His  botes  clapsed  faire  and  fetysly. 

His  resons  he  spak  ful  solerapnely. 

Sownynge  alway  thencres  of  his  wynnynge. 

He  wolde  the  see  were  kept  for  eny  thinge 

Betwixe  Middelburgh  and  ürewelle. 

Wel  couthe  he  in  eschaunge  seh el des*  seile. 

This  worthi  man  ful  wel  his  wit  bisette; 

Ther  wiste  no  wight  that  he  was  in  dette, 

So  estatly  was  he  of  governaunce, 

With  his  bargayns,  and  with  his  chevysaunce.' * 
Was  zunächst  den  bunten  Anzug  des  Kaufmanns  betrifft,  so  war 
dieser  —  im  Gegensatz  zu  der  dunkleren  Kleidung  der  Kaufleute  im 
16.  Jahrhundert  —  noch  in  Chaucer's  Zeit  wohl  der  bei  Allen  vorherrschende 
in  Europa:  „Eigenthiimlich  ist  die  Vorliebe  für  bunte  Farbenzusammen- 
stellungen. Kothe  Mäntel  zu  grünen  Unterkleidern  oder  auch  umge- 
kehrt, werden  häufig  erwähnt.  Aber  auch  ein  und  dasselbe  Gewand  wurde 
aus  zwei  verschieden  gefärbten  Stoffen  gemacht,  sodass  dieselben  mitten 
getheilt  erschienen,  (demi-parti)."  (Alwin  Schultz,  das  Höfische  Leben, 
I,  p.  226.) 

Im  Laufe  des  fünfzehnten  Jahrhun(ierts  nun  muss  diese  buntfarbige 
Tracht  durch  eine  dunklere  im  Allgemeinen  ersetzt  worden  sein.  Wir  haben 
mitgetheilt,  wie  Harrison  als  ein  Merkmal  der  Kaufleute  in  seinem 
zeitgenössischen  England  die  schwarze,**  altvaterische  Kleidung  der  ,merchants' 
hervorhebt.     (Vgl.  Einleitung  p.  V.) 


*  278.  He  well  knew,  how  to  make  a  profit  by  the  exchange  of  his 
crowns  in  the  different  money-markets  of  Europe;  scheeldes  are  French 
crowns  (ecus),  from  their  having  on  one  side  the  figure  of  a  shield. 
(R.  Morris,  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press.)  (Vgl.  Vatke,  lieber  Geld  und  Geld- 
werth  in  Shakespeare's  England,  im  Shak.  Jahrbuch,  1885,  S.  3.) 

**  Black:  Ebenso  ist  der  Anzug  der  scholars.  ,Is  he  a  scholar?' 
Hostess.  Nothing  less; 

But  colours  for  it  as  you  see;  wears  black, 
And  speaks  a  little  tainted,  fly-blown  Latin. 

(B.  Jonson,  The  New  Inn  II,  2.) 
Vgl.  The  Shoemaker's  Holiday  Sc.  10:  ,my  master  is  .  .  .  to  be 
sheriff   of   the    City.     And  .  .  .  a  great  many  men  in  black  gowns 
were  asked  for  their  voices  and  their  hands.' 
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Im  älteren  England  aber  tritt  der  Kaufmannsstand  auch  äusserlicli 
durch  die  Tracht  der  so  bevorzugten  für  red  gowns  hervor  (cf.  furred 
gowns  im  Register).  Und  nicht  minder  war  Pelzwerk  von  den  reichen 
Kaufmannsfrauen  begehrt:  ,your  fortune,  Or  rather  your  husband's  industry, 
advanced  you  To  the  rank  of  a  merchant's  wife.*  He  made  a  knight,  And 
your  sweet  mistress-ship  ladyfied,  you  wore  Satin  on  solemn  days,  a  chain 
of  gold,  A  velvet  hood,  rieh  borders,  and  sometimes  A  dainty  miniver- 
cap.*  (Massinger,  The  City  Madam,  IV,  4.)  So  also  prangt  die 
Kaufmannsfrau  an  Feiertagen  in  satin,  goldener  Kette,  in  dem  Sammthut, 
reichem  Besatz,  und  bisweilen  der  Kappe  aus  Grauwerk. 

Ueber  diese  Miniver  cap  bemerkt  Gifford:  ,Miniver,  as  I  learn 
from  Cotgrave  is  the  für  of  the  ermine  raixed  with  that  of  the  small 
wesel,  (menu  vair)  called  gris  or  gray.  In  the  day  of  our  author,  and, 
indeed,  long  before,  the  use  of  fürs  was  almost  universal.  The  nobility 
had  them  of  ermine  and  sable,  the  wealthy  merchants  of  vair  and  gray, 
(the  dainty  miniver  of  Luke),  and  the  lower  order  of  people  of  such  home 
materials  as  were  easiest  procured,  squirrel,  lamb,  and  above  all,  rabbit's 
skins.  For  this  last  article  the  demand  was  anciently  so  great,  that 
innumerable  warrens**  were  established  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis.' 

Das  Geldwechsel-,  Banquier- Geschäft  war  bekanntlich  im  Mittelalter, 
schon  im  12.  Jahrhundert  hauptsächlich  Sache  der  Lombarden,  an  welche 
auch  Lombard -Street  im  alten  London  erinnert:  dort  in  Lombard -Street 
ist  ja  auch  Falstaff  bei  einem  Seidenhändler  zu  Tische  geladen  worden. 
Dass  ferner  die  goldsraiths  in  Shakespeare's  London  zugleich  die  Banquiers 
waren,  haben  wir  p.  133 — 36  erörtert.  Besonders  nöthig  war  es  in  einer 
Weltstadt,  wie  London,  wo  ein  internationaler  Geld-  und  Münzenverkehr 
seit  frühesten  Zeiten  herrschte,  für  den  Kaufmann 

To  hurry  [me]  to  the  Burse,  or  old  Exchange. 

(The  City  Madam  III,  L) 

Diese  Börse,  die  Stiftung  des  alt  -  ehrwürdigen  Bürgers  Gresham 
(unter  Heinrich  VIIL),  cf.  p.  137  wird  nach  demselben  auch  als  Gresham's 
burse  bezeichnet,    (ib.) 

Es  kann  nicht  auffallen,  dass  die  merchants  in  Shakespeare's  England 
auch  im  Luxus,  den  sie  treiben,  mit  den  höchsten  Ständen  wetteiferten. 
,Likewise  in  houses  of  knights,  gentlemen,  merchantnien,  and  somc  other 
wealthie  Citizens,  it  is  not  geson  to  behold  generallie  their  great  prouision 
of  tapistrie,  Turkia  worke,  pewter,  brasse,  fine  linen,  and  thereto  costlie 
cupbords  of  plate,  worth  fine  or  six  hundred  [or  a  thousand]  pounds,  to 
be  deemed  by  estimation.*     (Harrison  II,  XII,  p.  238  ed.  Furnivall.) 


*  Wir  haben  p.  90  die  Stelle  bei  Stubbes,  p.  69  erwähnt:  ,euery 
marchants  wyfe  and  meane  Gentlewoman  in  her  french-hood.'  Hier  wird, 
so  scheint  es,  die  Kaufmannsfrau  mit  der  „geringeren"  gentlewoman 
gleichgestellt. 

**  Kaninchen-Gehäge. 
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Ebenso  werden  die  Kaufleute  in  der,  auch  gesellschaftlich  so  wichtigen  Art 
und  Weise  ihre  Mittagsmahlzeit  abzuhalten,  mit  den  höchsten  Ständen 
zusammengestellt:  ,For  the  nobilitie,  gentlemen,  and  merchantmen, 
especiallie  at  great  meetings,  doo  sit  commonlie  tili  two  or  three  of  the 
clocke  at  afternoone'  .  .  .  (Vgl.  p.  117  unsrer  Darstellung.) 

Der  merchant  wird  indess  trotz  seiner  mächtigen  Position  nicht  als 
gentleman*  betrachtet,  wenngleich  er  auf  ähnlichem  Fusse  lebt  wie  dieser. 

,The  gentlemen  and  merchants  keepe  much  about  one  rate,  and 
each  of  them  contenteth  himselfe  with  foure,  five,  or  six  dishes,  when  they 
haue  but  small  resort,  or  peraduenture  with  one,  or  two,  or  three  at  the 
most,  when  they  haue  no  strangers  to  accompagnie  them  at  kheir  tables'.  .  . 
(Harrison  Chap.  6,  p.  141  ed.  Furniv.  p.  114  unsrer  Darstellung.) 
Vgl.  p.  150:  ,How  would  merchants  thrive,  if  gentlemen  would  not  be 
unthrifts?  How  could  gentlemen  be  unthrifts  if  their  humours  be  fed  but 
by  white  meat,**  and  cunning  secondings.' 

Besonders  genannt  aber  wird  der  Königliche  Kaufmann: 

,How  doth  that  royal  merchant,  good  Antonio?'  (The  Merchant 
of  Venice  III,  2.)  ib.  IV,  1:  ,Enow  to  press  a  royal  merchant  down.' 

Dies  erörtert  K.  Elze  (Notes  on  Elizabethan  draraatists,  Halle  1880, 
p.  48):  ,royal  merchant  .  .  .  a  genuine  terminus  technicus  for  a  wholesale 
merchant  or  rather  for  what  was  formerly  called  a  merchant  adventurer. 
This  is  shown  by  a  passage  in  Thomas  PowelFs  pamphlet  Tora  of  all 
Trades;  or,  The  plaine  Pathway  to  Preferment  (1631).'*** 

Die  Schrift  ist,  wie  Elze  erwähnt,  wieder  abgedruckt  in  Mr.  Furni- 
valTs  edition  of  Tell-Trothes  New-Yeares  Gift  (Publications  of  the  New 
Shakspere  Society,  Ser.  VI,  No.  2,  164  seq.).  ,1  admit,'  says  Thomas 
Powell,  ,the  Merchant  Koyall  that  comes  to  his  Profession  by  travaile  and 
Factory,   füll  fraught,    and   free  adventure,  to  be  a  profession  worthy  the 


*  ,Any  one  who  can  live  without  band  work,  can  be  a  gentlemann, 
and  buy  a  coat  of  arms.'     (Harrison,  II,  V,  p,  128),  cf.  Register.) 

**  white- meat:  vgl.  Harrison,  On  the  food  and  diet  of  the  English, 
p.  141  (ed.  Furn.):  ,The  rieh  folk  eat  brown  meat,  fish,  and  fowl  wild 
and  tarne.'  (p.  111  unsrer  Darstellung.) 

***  Bei  dem  Reichthum  und  dem  Ansehen,  in  welchem  die  Grosshändler 
in  London  und  in  England  standen,  kann  es  nicht  auifallen,  dass  dieselben 
nicht  selten  in  den  Ritterstand  erhoben  wurden.  Der  Urgrossvater  von 
Anne  Boleyn  (Mutter  of  Queen  Elizabeth)  war  a  rieh  London  merchant, 
who  was  knighted.  —  Ob  indess  der  wholesale  merchant  immer  genau 
vom  shopkeeper  unterschieden  wurde?  (Vgl.  p.  129  unsrer  Darstellung.) 
0  Frank!  shut  up  shop,  shut  up  shop!  .  .  .  My  master  is  come  from  the 
court  knighted.  (The  City  Gallant  I,  1.)  —  Wir  haben  im  Uebrigen 
(p.  1)  hervorgehoben,  dass  im  14.  Jahrhundert  und  wohl  auch  später 
noch,  die  Kaufleute  keine  Wappen  (arms),  sondern  nur  Abzeichen  (merks) 
führen  durften:  bei  Schilderung  des  Dominicaner  Convents  hiess  es  dort: 
Wyde  wyndowes  y-wrought  .  .  . 
With  merkes  of  marchauntes. 
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seeking.'  But  not  the  hedge-creeper,  that  goes  to  seeke  custome  from  shop 
to  shop  with  a  Cryll  under  his  arme,  That  leapes  from  his  Shop-boord  to 
the  Exchange,  and  after  he  is  fame-fahie  and  credit  crackt  in  two  or  three 
other  professions,  shall  wrigle  into  this  and  that  when  he  comes  upon  the 
Exchange,  instead  of  enquiring  after  such  a  good  ship,  spends  the  whole 
houre  in  disputing,  whether  is  the  more  profitable  house-keeping,  either 
with  powder  Beefe,  and  brewes,  or  with  fresh  Beefe  and  Porridge;  though 
(God  wot)  the  blacke  Pot  at  home  be  guilty  of  neyther.  And  so  he  departs 
when  the  Bell  rings,  and  his  guts  rumble,  both  to  one  tune  and  the  same 
purpose.  The  Merchant  Royall  might  grow  prosperous,  were  it  not  for 
such  poore  patching  interloping  Lapwings  that  have  an  adventure  of  two 
Chaldron  of  Coles  at  New-castle;  As  much  oyle  in  the  Greeneland  fishing 
as  will  serve  two  Coblers  for  the  whole  yeare  ensuing.  And  an  other  at 
Rowsie  [i.  e.  Russia],  for  as  many  Foxskins*  as  will  furre  his  Longlanc 
gowne,  when  he  is  called  to  the  Livorie.'  (Anglia,  herausgegeben  von 
Wülcker  und  Traut  mann  I,  340.)  Es  wird  hier  also  der  Grosshändler 
dem  Krämer  entgegengestellt,  der,  wie  geringschätzig  genug  hinzugefügt 
wird,  zwei  Kessel  Kohlen  kauft,  soviel  Thran  wie  zwei  Schuhmacher  in 
einem  Jahre  brauchen,  oder  soviel  Pelzwerk  wie  für  eine  ,,Schaube",  seinen 
Pelz  aus  der  Langgasse  hinreicht. 

Hervorragend  unter  den  Englischen  Kaufleuten  und  Fabrikanten  — 
beide  werden  in  den  früheren  Jahrhunderten  umsoweniger  zu  unterscheiden 
gewesen  sein  —  waren  bereits  in  Chaucer's  Zeit  ohne  Zweifel  die 
Tuchhändler. 

Schon  A.  D.  1337  werden  Exports  of  Wool  prohibited;  Foreign  cloth- 
makers  to  settle  in  England.  *  * 

Diese  fremden  Tuchmacher  werden  in  erster  Linie  Niederländer  gewesen 
sein:  Mit  diesen  wetteifert  in  der  Tuchfabrikation  Chaucer's  Wife  of  Bath: 
,A  good  Wif  was  ther  of  byside  Bathe, 
But  sehe  was  somdel  deef,  and  that  was  skathe. 
Of  cloth-makyng  she  hadde  such  an  haunt. 
Sehe  passede  hem  of  Ypres  and  of  Gaunt.* 

(C.  T.  Prologue,  445—448.) 
Im  16.  Jahrhundert  wird  dann  die  Schaafzucht  zu  Gunsten  der  Woll- 
Production    in  England    in  jenem    den    gesammten  Ackerbau   gefährdenden 
Maasse    gefördert,    der    zu    den    himmelschreiendsten  Klagen  vom  Kanzler 
Thomas  Morus  bis  herab  zum  einfachsten  Landraanne  geführt  hat.*** 


*  lieber  Furred  gowns  cf.  unser  Register.  Ueber  die  „Fuchspelze" 
p.  108;  die  Pelzhändler  müssen  in  jener  „Langen  Gasse"  im  alten  London 
ansässig  gewesen  sein.     (cf.  Plan  von  London   bei  Pauli,  Alt-England.) 

**  1340  One  weight  and  measure  established  for  the  whole  kingdom 
(14  Edward  IIL  c.  12). 

***  Vgl.  Utopia,  p.  19.  Ferner  A  briefe  Conceipt  of  English  Pollicy 
1581;  New  Shakspere  Sog.  VI,  N.  3.  15,  ,Mary,  for  these  Inclosures 
doe  vndoe  us  all;  .  .  .  aU  [the  land]  is  taken  vp  for  Pa sture  eyther 
for  Sheepe,  or  for  Grasinge  of  Catell' 
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Sehr  j^eklagt  aber  wird  von  Harrison  über  Erhöhung  der  Preise  für 
gewisse  Colonialwaaren  seitens  der  Kaufleute,  eine  Erhöhung,  welche  indess 
mit  der  Verschlechterung  der  Münze  unter  Heinrich  VIII.  in  ursächlichem 
Zusammenhang  steht.  Harri  so  n's  Worte  (II,  5,  p.  131)  sind:  ,1  doo  not 
denie  but  that  the  navie  of  the  land  is  in  part  mainteined  by  their  traffike, 
and  so  are  the  high  prices  of  wares  (thinges)  kept  vp,  now  they  haue 
gotten  the  onelie  sale  of  things,  [vpon  pretense  of  better  furtherance  of 
the  common-wealth]  into  their  [owne]  hands:  whereas  in  times  past  when 
stränge  bottoms*  were  suffered  to  come  in,  we  had  sugar  for  foure 
pence  the  pound,  that  now  [at  the  writing  of  this  treatise]  is  [well]  worth 
half  a  crownc,  raisons  [of  Corinth]  or  corints  for  a  penie  ihat  now  are 
holden  at  six  pence,  and  sometime  a  eight  pence  and  ten  pence  the 
pound:  nutmegs  at  two  pence  half  penie  the  ounce:  ginger  at  a  penie  an 
ouncc,  prunes  at  half  penie  farding:  great  raisons  three  pound  for  a  penie, 
cinamon  at  foure  pence  the  ounce,  cloues  at  two  pence,  and  pepper  at 
twelve  and  sixteene  the  pound. 

Die  Kaufleute  gehören  übrigens  den  Zünften  an.  „Es  sind",  sagt 
Pauli,  vor  allen  zwölf,  die  sich  als  die  alten  und  einflussreichen  betrachten, 
nämlich  die  Grocers  (Gewürzkrämer),  D rap er s  (Tuchhändler),  Fishmon- 
gers  (Fischhändler),  Goldsmiths  (Goldschmiede),  Skinners  (Kürschner), 
Merchant  Taylors  (Schneider),  in  deren  grosse  Genossenschaft  Eduard  III. 
nicht  verschmähte  hatte  sich  aufnehmen  zu  lassen,  Haberdashers  (Kurz- 
waarenhändler) ,  S  alters  (Einsalzer),  Ironmongers  (Eisenkrämer), 
Vintners  (Weinhändler),*  Füllers  (Walker),  Clothworkers  (Tuch- 
macher).** Die  Zahl  der  Gilden  ist  jedoch  im  Laufe  der  Zeit  bis  auf 
89  angewachsen.     (Bilder  aus  Alt-England,  p.  378.) 


Anm.  *  Es  wurde  im  16.  Jahrhundert  in  England  noch  viel  Wein 
gebaut.  (Harrison.)  **  Die  Tuchmacher  hatten  im  alten  London  ihren 
Sitz  in  Canwyke-street. 


*  Freedom  of  trading  guaranteed  by  the  Legislature  to  foreign 
merchants  A.  D.  1335.  —  Vgl.  die  Schliessung  des  Stahlhofs  (Steelyard 
=  Goldwage)  der  Hanseaten  durch  Elizabeth  A.  D.  1598. 


Anm.  2.    Die  Handelsleute  unter  Chaucer's  Pilgern  tragen  ihre  knives: 
„Ychaped  not  with  bras, 

But  al  with  silver  wrought  ful  clene  and  wel;" 
and  which  also  served  as  an  indication  of  their  estate,  for  tradesmen 
and  mechanics  were  prohibited  by  the  sumptuary  laws  from  using  knives 
adorned  with  gold,  silver,  or  precious  stones.  (Rot.  Pari.  vol.  II,  p.  656.) 
0.  E.  H.  p.  44.  Ebenso  trägt  Moret,  der  Goldschmidt  Heinrich  VIII.  bei 
Holbein  seinen  Dolch  in  kunstvoller,  wie  scheint  silberner  Scheide.  —  lieber 
die  Merchants  bemerkt  Carlyle  (Crom well)  A.  D.  1624:  The  wealthy  London 
Merchants,  almost  all  of  them  Puritans,  took  up  Dr.  Preston's  scheme. 


Einige  Auszüge  aus: 

1)  Ordinances  for  the  Govexment  of  Prince  Edward, 
Son  of  King  Edward  IV.     A.  D.   1474,  p.  32. 

2)  Orders  and  Eules  of  the  House  of  the  Princess  Cecill, 
Mother  of  King  Edward  IV.,  ff.  38. 

p.  32.  If  aiiy  man  be  a  customable  swearer,  or  spetyally  by  the 
masse,  he  falleth  into  perdycion  after  bis  degree;  if  he  be  one  of  niy 
Ladyes  Councell  or  a  greate  offycer,  he  looseth  12  d.  a  gentleman;  4  d, 
a  yeoman  2  d.  or  groome  1  d.  a  padg  ob. 

p.  38.  üpon  eatynge  dayes  at  dynner  by  eleven  of  the  clocke,  a 
first  dynner  in  the  tyme  of  highe -masse,  for  carvers,  cupbcarers,  sewers, 
and  offycers. 

lipon  fastinge  dayes  by  XII  of  the  clocke,  and  a  later  dynner  for 
carvers  and  for  wayters 

At  supper  upon  eatinge  dayes  for  carvers  and  offycers,  at  foure  of 
the  clocke;  my  lady  and  the  housholde  at  five  of  the  clocke,  at  supper. 

When  my  lady  is  served  of  the  seconde  course,  at  dynner,  at  supper, 
the  Chamber  is  rewarded  and  the  hall  with  breade  and  ale,  after  the  dis- 
cretyon  of  the  usher.  Eewardes  from  the  kytchin  is  there  none,  savinge 
to  ladyes  and  gentlewomen;  to  the  heade  offycers  if  they  be  present;  to 
the  Deane  of  the  Chappell,  to  the  Almoner,  to  the  gentlemen-ushers,  to 
the  carvers,  cupbearers,  and  sewers,  to  the  C  off  er  er,  to  the  Clerke  of  the 
Kytchin,  and  to  the  Marshall. 

There  is  none  that  dyneth  in  their  offycers,  savinge  onely  the  cookes, 
the  scuUery,  the  sawcerye,  the  porters,  the  baker  if  they  be  occupyed 
with  bakeinge. 

Uppon  sondaye,  tuesdaye,  and  thursdaye,  the  houshoulde  at  dynner  is 
served  with  boyled  beefe  and  mutton  at  supper,  ut  supra. 

Upon  fastinge  dayes,  salte  fyshe,  and  two  dishes  of  fresh  fishe;  if 
there  come  a  principall  feaste,  it  is  served  like  unto  the  feaste  honorablye. 

If  monday  or  wensdaye  be  hollidaye,  then  is  the  houshold  served  with 
one  roste,  as  in  other  dayes. 

Upon  satterdaye  at  dynner,  saltfyshe,  one  freshfishe,  and  butter;  at 
supper  saltfishe  and  egges. 

Wyne  daylie  to  the  heade  offycers  when  they  be  presento,  to  the 
ladyes  and  gentlewomen,  to  the  Deane  of  the  Chappell,  to  the  Almoner, 
to  the  gentlemen-ushers,  to  the  Cofferer,  to  the  Clerke  of  the  Kytchin, 
and  to  the  Marshall.  .  .  . 

All  other  offycers  that  must  be  at  the  brevement,  have  their  break- 
faste  together  in  the  Compting-house,  after  the  breavementes  be  made. 
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3)  Liber  Niger  Domus  Regis  Edw.  IV. 

p.  55. 

Styward  of  Housholde,  receyveth  Ins  charge  of  the  King's  highe 
and  propyr  person,  and  the  st  äffe  of  houshold,  by  these  wordes  foUowing; 
„Seneschall  tenez  la  baton  du  notre  hostiell;"  by  whiche  he  is  also  forth- 
with  Steward  of  the  whoole  courte  of  Marchalcye,  that  is,  the  courte  of 
houshold,  in  whiche  he  is  judge  of  lyfe  and  lymme;  and  cxcept  thoes 
causcs,  the  Thesaurer,  Countroller,  Coffyrrer,  two  Clerkes  of  the  Greene 
Clothe,  and  the  Chiefe  Clerk  of  the  CountroUment,  for  any  matters 
elles  done  within  the  houshold,  that  is,  at  the  greene  clothe  in  the 
countyng-house,  as  recorders  and  witnessers  to  the  trouthe.  The 
secundary  estate  and  rule  under  the  Kinge,  of  all  his  excellent  houshold, 
is  wholly  committed  to  be  ruled  and  guyded  by  his  reason,  and  his 
commaundmentes  principally  to  be  obeyed  and  observed  for  the  Kinge. 
Also  within  this  houshold,  except  in  the  Kinge's  chambre,  allwey  in  his 
servises  to  be  served  covered  oute  of  the  Kinge's  presence  only,  what  grete 
estate  elles  that  be  present ;  as  for  his  cuppe,  cup-bourde,  and  disshes 
with  doubell  servise,  but  none  assaye.*  Item,  he  hath  the  office  to  call  the 
names  of  knyghtes,  cytezeins,  and  burgesses,  at  the  parliament-doore,  the 
fürst  day   of  commencement,   and   to  amerce  suche  as  fayle  by  the  certi- 


*  assaye.  cf.  Our  English  Home,  p.  153:  In  the  closets  of  Henry  VIII. 
were  many  articles  of  „china  earth."  Thus  we  read  of  „boUes",  potingers 
and  assay-cups,  ewers,  platters,  saucers,  and  spice-plates.  .  .  .  Und  vorher 
p.  60.  Those  who  thus  carried  the  dishes  were  never  to  raise  tlie  cover 
„for  suspycyn  of  treson",  and  so  fearful  were  they  in  the  old  times  of 
poison  and  hidden  treachery,  that  not  a  dish  was  tasted  nor  a  cup  held  to 
the  lips  of  the  lord  until  it  had  undergone  the  process  of  the  assay. 
The  assay  er  and  his  office  is  a  curious  but  unpleasing  trait  connected 
with  the  early  history  of  our  home.  From  the  first  of  our  Norman  kings 
to  the  days  of  James  I.  our  forefathers  ate  their  meals  in  fear,  and  did 
not  consider  their  lives  safe  without  the  supervision  of  one  whose  duty  it 
was  to  detect  the  wiles  of  the  poisoner  or  himself  become  his  victim.  The 
ceremony  of  the  assay  was  always  observed  at  the  tables  of  the  great. 
In  the  royal  household,  the  physician  fulfiUed  this  office;  he  first  cut  off 
pieces  of  the  various  viands,  which  were  tasted  by  the  domestics,  and 
himself  partook  of  those  dishes  especially  designed  for  the  high  board.  It 
was  a  mark  of  respect  to  appoint  an  assay  er  to  a  guest.  It  was  the 
absence  of  the  assay  that  excited  the  suspicion  of  Richard  II.  at 
Pomfr et  Castle.  Sir  Piers  Exton,  designing  to  poison  the  King,  forbad 
the  „esquire  whiche  was  accustumed  to  serve  and  take  the  assaye  beefore 
Kyng  Richarde,  to  again  use  that  maner  of  service."  The  King,  says 
Hall,  „sat  downe  to  dyner,  and  was  served  withoute  curtisie  or  assaye; 
he  much  mervaylyng  at  the  sodayne  mutacion  of  the  thynge,  demanded 
of  the  esquire  why  he  did  not  his  duty."  When  the  esquire  replied  that 
he  had  been  forbidden  to  do  so  by  Sir  Piers,  the  King,  snatching  up  a 
carving-knife,  Struck  the  assay  er  on  the  head,  exclaiming,  —  „The  Devil 
take  Henry  of  Lancaster  and  thee  together!**  (HalTs  Chronicle,  ed.  1548, 
fol.  14.)  [To  assay  ist  jedenfalls  =  to  essay,  versuchen,  probieren.] 
Vgl.  Grimm,  D.  Wtbch.:  Kredenzen,  1)  vorkosten,  nach  alter  asiatischer 
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ficate.  Also  he  may  licence  suche  as  wolde  depart,  as  hym  thinketh  pleasing 
to  the  Kinge.  Item,  he  with  the  Thesaurer  and  Countroller,  shall,  upon 
AU-hallowen  day,  whether  the  King  kepe  hall  or  chambre,  shewe  the 
Kinge  three  names  of  the  able  hoomes,  whereof  the  King  shalle  name  one 
to  purpose  to  abyde  at  his  Christmas,  hereof  the  officers  to  have  knowledge. 
Also,  whiles  he  is  present  in  courte,  there  owght  no  newe  commanndmentes, 
nor  charges  of  officers,  or  any  other  person  be  made,  withoute  the 
commanndment  fürst  of  his  monthe.  Also  in  all  the  household  rules  and 
jugementes,  he  representeth  the  Kinge's  estate;  his  staffe  is  taken  as  for 
commission.  Also  he  may  in  this  court  of  housholde,  adnuUe  any  eustume, 
not  meddled  with  wurshipp  and  profitt,  but  chaunge  it,  and  edyfye  anewe 
suche  as  shall  seme  his  wisdom ,  by  the  advyce  and  cousayle  takyn  at  the 
countyng-bourde,  for  the  better,  and  to  the  Kinge  and  his  householde  of 
more  honour  and  profit.  And  for  that  he  is  head  officer,  he  gevithe 
ensaumple  to  all  others  to  be  of  good  governaunce,  with  an  ordinate  rule 
to  be  contented  with  moderate  costages  within  this  courte,  in  lyveres, 
Services,  takinge  dinners,  metes  and  soupers,  in  the  halle,  most  specially, 
or  in  his  chambre,  or  in  any  other  office,  as  often  as  it  pleaseth  hym  to 
serche  and  see  the  good  sadde  rules,  and  the  directions  of  officers  in  them. 
He  hath  dayly  in  the  halle  etyng.  one  chapleyn,  two  esquiers,  four 
gomen;  and  to  his  chambre  dayly,  for  his  brekefast,  and  his  chamberlayn 
his  mete  and  souper,  and  lyvery  for  all  night,  VIII  loves,  IUI  messe  of 
greete  mete,  II  rewardes  of  roste,  II  pichers  wyne,  VI  gallons  of  ale,  in 
pottes  of  silver  for  his  lyverey;  and  from  All-hallowentide  tili  Estyr,  one 
torche  to  attend  uppon  hymself,  one  tortayes  to  sette  his  lyverey,  basin, 
ewer,  and  towell  by  III  perchers  wax,  VI  candelles  wax,  VIII  peris', 
VIII  tallowe,  IUI  faggotes,  litter  and  rushes  all  the  yere  of  the  sergeaunt 
ussher  of  the  halle;  and  after  wynter  season,  IUI  shides,  11  faggotts;  and 
when  hym  liketh  to  have  more  largely  in  any  thinge,  then  his  keper  ot 
his  chambre  doth  sette  it,  and  make  thereof  a  record  by  tayle  or  bill  into 
the  countyng-house.  Also,  the  Steward  takethe  of  the  countyng  house  for 
his  fee  at  Estyr  and  Mighelm.as,  XX  marcs;  and  for  his  robes  for  wynter 
and  somer,  at  the  festes  of  Christmasse  and  Whitsontide,  XVI  marcs;  and 
for  his  napery  at  the  IUI  principall  festes  of  the  yere,  by  evyn  portions, 
in  prises  of  lynyn  clothe,  in  the  greete  spycery,  or  in  money  therefore  by 
a  bille  in  the  countyng-house,  XIII  1.  XVI  d.  Item,  he  hathe  one  yoman 
of  his    chambre  stylle   abydyng  in   the    courte,   to  kepe  his  chambre  and 


sitte,  eig.  um  glauben,  vertrauen  (it.  credenza)  gegen  etwaige  Vergiftung 
zu  geben,  .  .  dann  speise  trank  darbringen:  er  war  auch  dazu  verordnet, 
dasz  er  der  herzogin  all  speis  fürschneiden  muszt  und  alle  kost,  so  für  sie 
getragen  ward,  credenzen,  Galray  101. 

Auch  an  Queen  Elizabeth's  Tafel  war  die  Sitte  des  assay  .  .  .  the 
lady  taster  gave  to  each  of  the  guard  a  mouthful  to  eat  of  the  particular 
dish  he  had  brought,  for  fear  of  any  poison  (Hentzner,  A.  D.  1598  bei 
Thorubury  II,  317.) 
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stiiffe;  and  he  purveyeth  against  his  niaster  or  lorders  coniyng.  Thi«  yoman 
takyth  to  his  chambre  dayly  in  courte,  one  caste  of  brede,  11  messe  of 
greete  mete  for  none  and  nyght,  one  gallon  ale  whyles  his  raaister  is 
absent.  The  Steward  and  Thesaurer  in  hys  absence,  within  this  courte, 
represents  unto  the  estate  of  an  Erle;  he  hathe  into  thys  court  ten  persones. 
„Eccles',  Qualis  est  rector  domus,  talis  in  ea  habitantes.  Idem,  Eccles', 
Noli  esse  sicut  leo  in  domo  tua."  [Eccles.  IV.  30.]  And  if  this  Steward 
be  but  a  squire,  he  weareth  his  rohes  of  the  same  shape,  but  it  is  another 
furre  of  coloure.*  This  Steward,  Thesaurer,  or  Countroller,  of  verry 
duetee,  one  of  them,  or  all,  ought  to  be  at  the  dayly  accomptes,  to  here 
the  complayntes  of  offences  of  the  courte,  and  to  correct  them,  or  pease 
them,  as  it  accordeth  by  dew  examination ;  hym  ought  to  have  the  pro- 
pyrties  of  all  these  names  that  be  ascryved  unto  hym,  in  rewarding  of 
officers  for  theire  well  doinges,  and  in  punition  for  theyrc  oflFences;  and 
that  stryctly  for  more  or  lesse  by  his  dycression,  that  peace  may  be  kept 
in  courte;  and  with  manaseing  or  thretnynges  outward,  specially  among 
officers. 

p.  41.     russhes  for  the  King's  chambre. 

p.  51.    russhes  for  the  closett. 

p.  56.  Thesaurere  of  Housholde,  whyche  taketh  his  charge  before 
the  Kinge's  hyhnesse,  or  hys  counsayle  of  lordes,  as  hys  othe,  hereafter 
written,  doth  declare.  He  is  the  second  estate  next  the  Steward  in  this 
honorable  courte,  and  in  the  Steward  his  absence  bothe  in  the  halle,  in  his 
Owen  chambre,  as  in  othyr  offices,  the  Kinge's  chambre  only  excepted,  he  hathe 
beene  used  to  be  covered,  cupbourde,  cuppe,  and  other  with  double  servises, 
though  the  olde  saying  be,  that  none  of  them  both  should  be  covered  oute  of 
the  King's  halle,  for  there  they  represent  the  greete  estate  opynly;  unto  whom 
also  all  officers  of  courte  shal  be  obedyent  and  serviceable  as  for  the 
Kinge's  part,  and  the  honour  of  this  royall  courte.  He  doth  bothe  correc- 
tions  in  this  courte,  and  gyfe  pardons  with  the  Steward.  Also  tlie  grete 
Charge  of  polycy  and  husbandry  of  all  this  houshold,  growyth  and  stondyth 
moste  part  by  hys  sad  and  dylygent  pourveyaunce  and  conduytes.  Also 
he  ys  a  gever  of  exaumple  to  all  other,  to  be  of  good  governaunce  under 
a  rule,  contented  with  moderate  costages  in  this  courte,  of  his  lyverey  and 
Service,  taking  dayly  metes  and  soupers  in  the  Kinge's  hall,  or  in  any 
Office  elles,  when  it  pleaseth  hym  to  see  the  rules  and  demeanynges  of 
profit  or  no  profit,  in  offices  so  named,  or  supposed  not  worshipfuU.  Also 
he  hath  dayly,-  whyles  he  is  present  in  courte,  one  chapeleyn,  two  esquires, 
two  yomen,  etyng  in  the  halle;  and  for  his  chambre  brekefast,  none,  souper, 
and  lyverey  for  all  nyght,  VII  loves,  IUI  messe  of  greete  mete,  II  rewardes 
of  roste,  II  pychers  wyne,  VI  gallons  ale;  and  from  All-hallowentige  tyll 
Estyr,  a  torche  wayting  for  hymself,  a  tortays  to  sette  by  hys  lyverey,  two 


*   Vgl.  Furr  im  Reg.     Die   Pelze   wurden,    wie    dort    erwähnt,   als 
Standes-Abzeichen  auch  im  Sommer  getragen. 
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perchors  wax,  IUI  candylls  wax,  VI  candylls  peris',  VI  tallow,  IUI  faggots, 
litter  and  russhes,  all  the  yere  of  the  sergeaunt  ussher  of  the  halle.  And 
after  wynter  lyverey,  III  talwood,  II  faggots;  and  when  hym  pleaseth  to 
have  more  largc  in  any  thinge,  then  his  chamberlayn  to  recorde  alle 
that  he  hathe  by  a  tayle,  or  bylle,  in  the  countyng-house,  daily  when 
ti  requireth. 

p.  113.     As    for   the    Even    of  the  Day  when  a  Voide  shall 
be  had. 

In  the  even  of  the  day  of  estate,  it  is  the  usher's  parte,  and  it  please 
the  King,  to  have  a  voide;*  then  the  usher  must  warne  the  servant  of 
the  spicerie,  to  make  readie  for  the  spice-plates**  for  the  King  and 
the  Bishoppe,  and  for  the  Lordes  and  estates;  after  as  tliey  bee;  and 
after  as  yee  see  necessarie;  and  alsoe  to  warne  the  King's  sewers  and 
esquires,  which  must  waite  that  tyme,  and  the  sewer  of  the  Chamber,  for 
the  Bishopp's  spice-plate;  then  yee  must  goe  to  the  servant  of  the  seller, 
and  warne  him  to  make  readie  the  King's  cuppe  and  the  Bishopp's,  and 
as  many  festeres  of  wine  as  yee  thinke  will  serve  the  people.***  Alsoe,  yee  must 
receave  the  pile  of  cuppes,  and  bring  them  upp,  and  sett  the  Bishopp's 
covered  cuppe  above  them.   if  yee  seem  it  before  to  doe.     Alsoe,  yee  must 


*  Vgl.  voiding  knife  (Our  English  Home,  p.  56.) 
'*  Spice-plates:  lieber  dieselben  vgl.  Our  English  Home,  p.  72: 
,Spice-plates  are  noticed  in  our  earliest  inventories,  and  like  other 
articles  of  table  garniture,  were  often  richly  embellished  by  art.  Among 
the  je  weis  of  Edward  II.  was  a  spice-plate  „enamelled  with  baboons." 
(Ancient  Kalend.  and  Invent.,  III,  133.)  Piers  Gaveston  had  plates 
of  silver  „por  espicerie",  fruit  trenchers  enamelled  with  arms,  and,  as  we 
have  before  said,  forks  of  silver  for  eating  pears.  Edward  III.  had  spice- 
plates  enamelled  with  the  royal  arms  in  the  centre,  and  a  very  handsome 
one  among  his  jewels,  „enamelled  with  hunting  scenes."  But  one  still 
more  beautifull,  belonging  to  Henry  VI.,  is  described  as  a  great  spice- 
plate  of  gold  with  a  cover,  at  the  top  of  which  was  an  eagle,  with  a 
gem  pendant  in  his  mouth,  and  all  round  the  same  was  encrusted  with 
costly  gems.' 

***  the  people.  Das  Volk  also  hatte  eine  gewisse  Antheilnahme  an 
diesen  Schmausereien  der  Grossen,  bei  welchen  jede  Schüssel  mit  ängstlicher 
Genauigkeit  dem  Range  des  Gastes  entsprechend  hergerichtet  wurde,  (cf.  die 
lower  raesses  bei  Shakesj)eare.)f  Pride  of  the  table  apperith  ful  ofte;  for 
certes  riche  men  ben  cleped  to  festes,  and  pore  folk  ben  put  away  and 
rebuked.  (The  persones  Tale.)  So  also  tadelt  es  Chaucer,  wenn  arme 
Leute  von  den  Festen  der  Reichen  zurückgewiesen  werden,  durch  den 
porter   nämlich : 

No  porter  at  his  gate; 

But   rather   one   that    smiles,  and   still  invites 

All  that  pass  by. 

(Shak.  Tim.  of  Athens  II,  1.) 
f  Dalier   versichert  Timon   of  Athens    seine  Gäste    ausdrücklich,    dass 
alle  dieselbe  Schüssel  erhalten  haben.     (III,  G:  your  diet  shall  be  in  all 
places  aliko.     cf.  Delius  ib.) 
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warne  the  sewer  to  fetch  the  spice-plates  for  the  Kiuge,  and  a  sewer  of 
the  Chamber  for  the  Bishoppe,  and  bring  it  to  the  cupboard:*  alsoe, 
you  must  appointe  for  everie  plate  an  esquire  of  the  housholde  to  serve 
the  estates  and  Lordes  as  yee  thinke  best.  Then  what  time  you  thinke 
the  King  is  readie  to  take  his  voide  then  yee  must  assemble  them 
together  and  bring  them  to  the  cupboard;  the  usher  goeinge  before, 
making  roome  to  the  cupboard;  then  the  chamberlaine  goeing  to  the 
cupboarde,  taking  with  bim  three  of  the  greatest  estates,  delivering  to  the 
greatest  the  towell;**  the  second  estate  the  spice-plates;  the  third 
estate  the  cuppe;  and  when  they  come  to  the  Kinge  with  it,  the  camber- 
hiine  taketh  the  coveringe***  of  the  spice-plates, f  giveing  assay  to 
the  bearer;  and  when  the  King  and  Bishopp  have  taken  spiee  and  w ine, ff 
then  the  lorders  deliver  it  to  the  officers  againe;  then  the  usher  to  appoint 
esquires  to  serve  the  lordes  and  the  people  with  spiee  and  v/ine  largely. 
And  lett  the  Bishoppe's  spice-plates  bee  served  forth  amongst  others, 
without  it  bee  an  Archbishoppe;  then  this  done  the  usher  to  call  in  cuppes 
againe;  and  sett  them  in  order  as  they  came;  and  soe  bring  them  forth 
out  of  the  Chamber,  like  as  they  came;  and  if  it  bee  in  the  night  tyme 
that  you  must  have  light  at  the  voide,  bee  right  well  advised  how  many 
lights  you  must  have,  and  how  many  shall  goe  with  the  King's  spice- 
plates,  and  cupp,  when  hee  shall  drinke;  but  ever  looke  there  bee  odd  in 
number  at  the  voide. 


*  Dass  die  Aufwartenden  während  der  Mahlzeiten  beständig  zwischen 
der  Tafel  und  dem  cupboard  (dem  Credenztisch)  hin  und  her  sich  bewegten, 
haben  wir  p.  119  erörtert. 

**  towell,  das  Darreichen  des  Handtuchs  an  den  Fürsten  war  bereits 
nach  Hofordnung  der  Merovingischen  Könige  Sache  eines  besondern  Hof- 
beamten, des  mapparius,  vgl.  p.  119:  clap  me  a  clean  towel  ab  out  you, 
like  a  sewer.     (Silent  Wom.  III,  1.) 

Den  sewer  mit  dem  Handtuch  (Serviette)  finden  wir  schon  in  der  alt- 
burgundischen  Hof-  und  Etiquetten- Ordnung.  Erwähnt  wird  dies  bei 
Jak.  Falke,  Kostümgeschichte,  p.  217:  „Eine  Dame  dieses  Hofes,  Alienor 
von  Poiticrs  Vicomtesse  de  Furness  .  .  .  Hier  heisst  es  z.  B.  von 
den  Gräfinnen  und  Baronessen:  „Bei  Tische  können  sie  von  Edelleuten 
bedient  werden,  aber  dieselben  dürfen  die  Serviette  nicht  auf  der  Schulter, 
sondern  nur  einfach  unter  dem  Arme  tragen;  ihr  Brot  darf  nicht  ein- 
gewickelt sein,  sondern  wird  neben  das  Messer  auf  eine  untergebreitete 
Serviette  gelegt;  ihr  Haushofmeister  darf  keinen  Stock  führen,  noch 
ihre  Tafel  mit  doppelten  Tischtüchern  bedeckt  sein;  auch  dürfen  sie  die 
Schleppe  ihrer  Röcke  nicht  von  Frauen  tragen  lassen,  sondern  nur  von  einem 
Junker  oder  Pagen." 

**'  lieber  die  covers  vgl.  p.  120  unsrer  Darstellung. 

f  Dass  die  Speisen  bei  Hofe  besonders  nahrhaft  waren,  haben  wir 
p.  96  erwähnt. 

ff  spiee  and  wine:  Gewürzte  Weine  waren,  wie  bekannt,  in  Alt- 
England,  sehr  beliebt.     Ueber  Weine  in  Alt-England,  cf.  p.  115. 
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p.  99.    The  Officers  of  the  ridinge  houshold. 

Item,  A  warderober  to  have  the  rule  and  Charge  of  the  greate  stufFe, 
and  to  make  pourveyaunce  in  that  behalfe,  havinge  under  hym  a  clerke, 
a  yeoman,  and  groome  for  the  warderobe,  a  yeoman  and  groome  for  the 
averye;  also  a  broderer  of  Tapecerye,  for  amendinge  of  the  Arrasse-,  in 
alle  VIII  persones. 

Item,  At  the  gate  a  yeoman  porter. 
p.  121.     As  for  the  making  of  the  King's  Bedd. 

Item,  as  for  the  makinge  of  the  King's  bedd,  first  a  yeoman  or  a 
groome  of  the  wardrobe  must  bring  in  the  stuffe;  and  the  curtaines  of 
the  bed  must  bee  drawne,  and  a  gentleman  usher  must  hould  the  cur- 
taines together,  the  side  curtaines  and  the  feete  curtaines  together; 
then  must  twoe  esquires  for  the  body  stand  at  the  bedd's  head  on  every 
side,  and  twoe  yeomen  of  the  crowne  at  the  bed's  feete  on  either  side; 
and  all  the  stuffe  to  bee  laid  faire  downe  at  the  bedd's  feete  on  a  carpett 
before  the  yeomen  of  the  stuffe;  then  a  yeoman  of  the  crowne,  or  a  yeoman 
of  the  Chamber  to  keepe  on  the  bedd  and  rowle  it  upp  and  downe* 
and  assaye  the  litter.  Then  a  yeoman  to  lay  downe  the  canevas  to  the 
bedd's  feete,  and  shake  the  litter,  and  laye  on  the  canevas  againe,  then 
lay  on  the  fetherbedd  and  beate  it  well  and  make  it  even  and  smooth; 
then  shalle  the  yeoman  of  the  stuffe  take  a  fustian  and  take  the  assaye 
and  cast  it  upon  the  bedd;  then  shall  esquires  of  the  body  lay  hands 
thereon,  and  lay  it  straight  on  the  bedd  without  any  wrinkles;  and  the 
sheete  on  the  same  wise;  then  that  the  sheete  and  the  fustian  by  the 
border,  and  putt  it  under  the  fetherbedd  at  bothe  the  sides  and  at  the 
feete;  then  lay  on  the  other  sheete,  and  the  esquires  to  gather  the  sheete 
round  together  in  their  band  on  eyther  side  the  beed,  and  goe  to  the 
bedd's  head  and  strike  downe  the  same  twice  or  thrice  as  they  come  downe, 
and  shake  the  sheete  at  the  feete;  then  lay  it  abroade  on  the  bedd;  then 
lay  on  the  over  fustian**  above;  then  take  a  pane  of  ermines  and  lay  it 
above;  then  rolle  downe  the  bed  the  space  of  an  eile;  then  lett  the 
yeoman  take  the  pillowes  and  beate  them  well  with  their  hands,  and  cast 
them  upp  to  the  esquires,  and  lett  them  lay  them  on,  as  it  pleaseth  the 
Kinge  best,  highe  or  lowe;  then  take  a  head  sheete  of  raynes***  and  lay 
thereon,  and  putt  the  one  side  of  the  sheete  under  the  pillowes,  and  lett 


*  Ueber  die  Betten  auf  Rollen  vgl   p.  59. 

**  fustian,  ein  grobes  Tuch.  cf.  p.  141  I  gave  the  barber  a  fustian 
suit.     (Mayor  of  Quinborough.) 

***  Das  Tuch  von  Rennes  in  Frankreich  wird  auch  sonst  erwähnt: 
a  stomacher  of  clear  Reynes  cloth.  (The  Conventry  Mystery,  The  Council 
of  the  Jews,  A.  D.  1468.) 
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the  other  side  lie  still;  then  take  a  head  sheete  of  ermines  and  lay  it  upp 
the  bedd  againe  on  the  pillowes,  and  then  take  a  sheete  of  the  raynes 
and  Cover  the  bed  over  and  over  on  every  side:  then  the  usher  to  knitt 
together  the  curtaines,  and  an  esquire  for  the  body  to  caste  holy  water* 
on  the  bedd;  then  shall  the  esquires  and  the  ushers,  and  all  other  that 
were  at  the  making  of  the  bedd,  goe  without  the  travers,  and  there  to 
meete  them  bread,  ale  and  wine;  and  soe  to  drinke  altogether. 

p.  149. 

No  Vessel  to  be  cast  abroade  out  of  the  Chambers. 

Cap.  38.  And  semblably  all  such  as  have  their  lodgeings  within  the 
court  shall  give  straight  charge  to  the  mynisters  and  keepers  of  their 
Chambers,  that  they  do  not  cast,  leave,  or  lay  any  manner  of  dishes, 
platters,  saucers,  or  broken  meate,**  either  in  the  said  galleryes, 
or  at  the  Chamber  doores,  or  in  the  court,  or  other  place;  but  immediately 
after  they  shall  have  occupied  them,  to  carry  them  into  the  squillery, 
leaving  the  broken  meate  and  relliques  being  in  the  same,  in  a  vessel, 
which  by  the  oflicers  of  the  almonry  shall  be  sett  abroad  in  a  place 
to  be  deputed  for  that  purpose;  and  likewise  to  put  the  relliques  of  their 
ale  into  another  vessell,  semblably  to  be  ordeyned  for  the  same,  which 
vessells  the  said  officers  of  the  almonry  shall  sett  out  in  a  place  con- 
venient,  giveing  their  attendance  upon  the  same,  from  time  to  time,  upon 
paine  of  imprisonment,  with  further  aggravation  of  puuishment,  as  their 
negligence  shall  require,  soe  that  broken  meate  and  drinke  be  in  no 
wise  lost,  cast  away,  or  eaten  with  dogges,  nor  lye  abroad  in  the  galleryes 
and  court  es,  but  may  daily  be  saved  for  the  reliefe  of  poore  folks 
and  to  be  administered  unto  them  by  the  almoners  as  apperteyneth :  and 
in  case  any  of  those  which  have  allowance  of  lodgeing  within  the  court 
doe  make  default  in  the  ordering  of  their  servants  and  keepers  of  their 
Chambers  in  manner  and  forme  aforesaid,  they  shall,  for  the  first  time,  be 
by  the  head  officers  adraonished  to  reforme  the  same,  and  at  the  second 
default  lack  their  liverie***  for  that  time,  and  for  their  third  forfeite 
loose  their  allowance  lodgeing,  and  bouch  of  court. 

For    avoyding  excesse  of  servants    to  come  into   the  Court. 

Cap.  39.  It  is  also  the  King's  pleasure,  that  no  Lord  spirituall,  nor 
temporall,  nor  other  nobleman  or  personage,  of  what  estate,  degree,  or 
condition  soever  he  be,  lodged  within  the  court,  doe  bring  with  him  into 
the  same  any  greater  number  of  servants, -|-  then  a  person  of  bis 
degree  lodged  within  the  court  is  allowed  to  keepe  there,  unlesse  it  be  to 


*  Vgl.  court  holy  water.     (King  Lear  III,  2.) 

**  broken  meate:  was  distributed  to  the  poor  at  the  porter's 
lodge,  p.  102. 

***  Die  blue  coats? 

f  Vgl.  King  Lear.  Dem  alten  König  werden  von  seiner  Tochter 
Goneril  erst  hundert,  dann  nur  fünfzig  Ritter  als  Begleiter  zugebilligt. 
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bring  in  his  lord  and  master,  and  purchase  drinke,  and  so  immediately  to 
depart  though  it  shall  be  lawfull  for  everie  of  them  to  keepe  the  residue 
of  their  servants  in  the  towne,  or  to  attend  without  the  court  gate 
for  their  lord  and  master  at  their  pleasure:  foreseeing  allwayes  that  they  be 
men  of  honest  conversation,  and  that  will  keepe  good  role   as  is  aforesaid. 

p.  151. 

Dynner  and  Supper  in  the  Hall  to  he  kept  at  houres 
certaine. 

Cap.  44.  And  alheit  there  is  no  tirae  certaine  to  be  prefixed,  or 
lymitted,  for  preparation  of  the  King  and  Queene's  meate,  but  the  same 
always  to  be  ordered  as  shall  stand  with  their  high  pleasure;  yet  never- 
theless  it  is  ordeyned,  that  the  household,  when  the  hall  is  kept,  shall 
observe  times  certaine  for  dynner  and  souper,  as  foUoweth;  that  is  to  say, 
the  first  dynner  in  eating  dayes*  to  begin  at  tenn  of  the  clock, 
or  somewhat  afore;  and  the  first  supper  at  foure  of  the  clock** 
on  worke  dayes;  and  on  holy  dayes,  the  first  dynner  to  begin  after  the 
King  be  gone  to  the  chappel,  to  his  divine  service,  and  likewise  at  souper. 

Cap.  45.  And  at  such  time  as  the  King's  hall  is  not  kept,  the  service 
for  dynner,  as  well  in  the  King  and  Queen's  Chambers,  as  in  all  other  places 
of  the  house,  where  any  allowance  of  meate  is  had,  to  be  observed  at  one 
certaine  and  convenient  hower;that  is  to  say,  for  dinner  at  eleven 
of  the  clock  before  noone,  or  neere  thereupon,  and  for  supper  at 
six  of  the  clock  at  afternoon,  or  neere  thereupon;  nor  tarrying  nor 
for  such  as  shall  attend  upon  his  Grace  in  his  dispoite  or  otherwise. 
How  the  King  ought  to  bee  served  in  his  Great  Chamber. 

There  ought  daylie  twoe  yeomen  of  the  crowne  to  sett  upp  the 
board,  and  two  esquires  at  dinner  and  supper  to  take  it  downe;***  and 
if  it  please  the  Kinge  to  sitt  before  hee  bee  served  of  the  first  course,  then 
both  dinner  and  supper,  twoe  esquires  to  take  upp  the  board  betweene 
them;  and  when  the  King  is  sett,  then  to  sett  the  board  downe  againe; 
the  which  is  most  used  on  festivall  dayes.  Alsoe,  at  night  there  ought  to 
bee  in  the  Chamber  three  torches,  five,  seven  or  nine;  and  as  many  sises 
sett  upp  as  there  bee  torches;  the  havinge  of  them  is  much  after  the 
festival  daies;  and  alsoe  after  the  cause  requireth.  These  torches  to  bee 
houlden  with  yeomen  of  the  crowne,  or  of  the  Chamber;  and  if  the  King 
command  waterf  before    supper,   then  there  ought  as   many    esquires  as 


*  eating  dayes  im  Gegensatz  zu  den  fisdays. 

**  lieber  dinner  —  und  supper  —  time,  vgl.  p.  89  unsrer  Darstellung. 
•'"  Vgl.  Komeo,  1,5:  ,More  light,  ye  knaves! 

And  tum  the  tables  up.' 
Siehe  p.   53,   54  unsrer  Darstellung.     Wir  haben  hier  in   dem  taking 
down    the  board  in    der  That    das    „Abheben  der  Tischplatten  von  den 
Tischgestellen",  wie  Delius  zu  jener  Shakespeares-Stelle  es  ausdrückt, 
f  Ueber  das  Händewaschen  vor  Tisch,  vgl.  p.  88,  89. 
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there  bee  yeomen  with  torches  of  them,  and  they  to  hould  the  torches  tili 
the  King  hatli  washed,  and  is  sett:  and  then  to  deliver  againe  the  torches 
to  the  same  yeomen  and  they  to  stand  still  the  board  be  served;  and  when 
the  King  is  served  with  waters  or  fruites,  then  the  torches  to  come  in  and 
stand,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber;  and  when  the  Almoner  doth  take 
upp  the  board,  the  esquires  againe  to  take  the  torches;  and  they  to  come 
neare  the  table  doeing  their  obeysaunce;  and  they  to  stand  still  there  tili 
the  Kinge  bee  upp  and  have  washed.  And  then  againe  to  deliver  the 
torches  to  the  yeomen  and  to  tarrie  as  longe  as  it  shall  please  the  Kinge, 
and  the  yeomen  with  the  torches  not  to  departe  them  before  supper,  nor 
after;  but  to  bee  readie  to  receave  the  torches  of  the  esquires;  and  when- 
soever  the  sewer  goes  to  the  kitchen  to  have  a  torche  with  hira,  and  to 
bee  borne  before  the  meate  by  an  esquire;  and  when  the  meate  is  sette 
on  the  board,  then  the  torch  to  be  delivered  at  the  Chamber  doore  to  the 
sewers  servant,  whoe  ought  there  to  bee  readie  for  that  purpose;  and  after 
the  torches  come  once  into  the  King's  presence,  there  ought  none  to  depart 
with  noe  manner  of  estate  tili  they  avoide  all  at  once;  and  thus  ought  the 
King  to  bee  daylie  and  nightlie  served;  alsoe  the  grand  porter  ought 
to  have  a  ladder  readie  to  sett  upp  sises  withall  on  a  plate; 
which  plate  ought  to  be  hanged  on  the  uppermost  side  of 
the  arras.* 


*  Plates,  flache  Schüsseln  also  wurden  am  obern  Ende  (der  nicht 
zur  Decke  hinaufreichenden  Tapeten)  angehängt.  —  Vgl.  B.  Fl.  Philaster 
V,  4.  Come,  And  every  man  trace  to  his  house  again,  And  hang  his 
pewter  up. 


Wir  lassen  als  Ergänzung  folgen: 

Das  ßurgundische  Hofceremoniell  im  Auszug,  mitgetheilt  in  dem 
Werke:  „Das  Eitterwesen  des  Mittelalters.  Aus  dem  Französischen 
des  Herrn  de  la  Curiie  de  Sainte-Palaye,  mit  Anmerkungen,  Zusätzen, 
und  Vorrede  von  D.  Johann  Ludwig  Klüber.  Dritter  Band.  Nürn- 
berg, 1791." 

„Von  dem  Hofceremoniel."  (p.  424  flgd.)  Die  Verfasserin 
Alienor  von  Poitiers,  Vicomtesse  von  Furnes,  war  eine  Tochter 
Johanns  von  Poitiers,  Herrn  von  Arci-sur-Aube,  dessen  Vater  Philipp 
von  Poitiers  in  dem  Treffen  bei  Azincourt  um  das  Leben  kam,  und 
Isabellen  von  Souze,  aus  dem  alten  Hause  der  Souze  in  Portugal.  Isabelle 
von  Souze  war  eine  der  Hofdamen,  welche  der  Infantin  Isabelle  von  Portugal 
nach  Frankreich  gefolgt  waren,  als  dieselbe  im  Jahre  1429  dahin  kam,  um 
sich  mit  dem  Herzoge  von  Burgund  Philipp  dem  Gutmüthigen  zu  ver- 
mählen. Alienor  von  Poitiers  hielt  sich  seit  ihrem  siebzehnten  Jahre  bei 
ihrer  Mutter  an  dem  burgundischen  Hofe  auf.  In  der  Folge  vermählte  sich 
dieselbe  mit  Wilhelm  Herrn  von  Stafele,  Vicomte  von  Furnes,  welcher  im 
Jahre  1469  starb.  In  diesem  Werke  handelt  sie  bloss  von  solchen  Sachen, 
die  sie  selbst  gesehen,  oder  die  sie  von  ihrer  Mutter,  Isabellen  von  Souze, 
gehört  hat;  diese  war  von  jeher  mit  der  Herzogin  von  Burgund  in  genauer 
Verbindung,  und  daher  sehr  im  Stande,  sich  von  den  wahren  Gebräuchen 
des  Hofes  zu  unterrichten.  Die  Gebräuche,  deren  die  Gräfin  von  Furnes 
erwähnt,  umfassen  den  Zeitraum  zwischen  dem  Anfang  der  Eegierung 
Carls  VI.  und  der  Eegierung  Carls  VIH.,  folglich  ungefähr  ein  Jahrhundert. 
Sie  führt  Madame  von  Namur  an,  welche  ein  grosses  Buch  über  die  Stände 
in  Frankreich  besass,  und  welche  für  die  von  dem  königlichen  Ceremoniel 
am  besten  unterrichtete  Hofdame  gehalten  wurde,  so  dass  die  Herzogin 
Isabelle  von  Burgund  in  dergleichen  Angelegenheiten  nichts  ohne  ihren 
Eath  und  ohne  ihre  Einwilligung  vornahm.  Nun  kann  diese  Dame  von  Namur 
Niemand  anders  sein  als  Johanne  von  Harcourt,  die  zweite  Gemahlin  des 
Grafen  Wilhelms  von  Namur,  welche  im  Jahre  1372  geboren  und  1391 
vermählt  wurde.  Wenn  man  daher  annimmt,  dass  Madame  von  Namur 
in  ihrem  Buche  nur  diejenigen  Hofgebräuche  gesammelt  habe,  welche  sie 
seit  ihrem  ersten  Eintritt  in  den  Hof  beobachtet  sah,  so  kann  man  diese 
Epoche  nicht  weiter  hinaufsetzen  als  zwei  oder  drei  Jahre  vor  ihrer  Ver- 
mählung, dass  heisst  gegen  das  Jahr  1388.  Das  Werk  der  Vicomtesse 
von  Furnes  ist  zuverlässig  nach  dem  Jahre  1484  und  vor  dem  Jahre  1491 
verfasst.  Sie  spricht  von  dem  feierlichen  Einzüge  König  Karls  VIII.,  welcher 
im  Jahre  1484  erfolgte  als  von  einer  Begebenheit,  welche  nicht  ganz  neu  war. 
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Obwohl  die  Gebräuche,  wovon  hier  die  Eede  ist,  sich  eigentlicher  auf 
den  burgundischen  Hof  beziehen,  so  giebt  es  doch  auch  Umstände,  welche 
in  unmittelbarer  Beziehung  mit  dem  französischen  Hofe  stehen,  wie  z.  B. 
der  Besuch,  welchen  die  Herzogin  von  Burgund,  im  Jahre  1445,  der  Königin, 
Gemahlin  Carls  VII.  zu  Chalons  in  Champagne  abstattete,  der  Einzug 
Ludwig  XI.  im  Jahre  1461,  der  Einzug  Carls  VIII.  im  Jahre  1484.  Noch 
mehr,  jene  Gebräuche  hatte  der  burgundische  Hof  von  dem  französischen, 
von  welchem  solcher  eine  Abtheilung  ausmachte,  entlehnt.  Diese  Gebräuche, 
welche  Anfangs  die  eigenthümliche  Etiquette  des  französischen*  Hofes 
waren,  wurden  bei  allen  den  Fürsten  angenommen,  welche  aus  dem 
königlichen  Hause  abstammten.  Die  Zeit,  welche  sie  bei  uns  hat  ab- 
kommen lassen,  hat  sie  in  dem  Hause  Oesterreich,  nebst  der  burgundischen 
Erbtochter  eingeführt,  und  die  spanische  Etiquette  ist  noch  ein  majestätisches 
Ueberbleisel  derselben. 

Mit  Vergnügen  wird  man  in  dieser  ganzen  Abhandlung  die  Ehren- 
vorzüge bemerken,  welche  seit  jener  Zeit  den  Abkömmlingen  aus  dem 
französischen  Hause  ohne  Schwierigkeit  eingeräumt  wurden.  Sie  genossen 
einen  Rang,  welcher  sie  über  die  mächtigsten  Fürsten  hinaufsetzte.  Ohne 
Rücksicht  auf  den  Umfang  der  mehr  oder  weniger  ansehnlichen  Besitzungen, 
bestand  damals  der  Massstab  der  Grösse  ganz  allein  in  dem  mehr  oder 
weniger  nahen  Grade  der  Verwandtschaft  mit  dem  königlichen  Hause.  Die 
Herzoge  von  Burgund,  deren  Macht  mit  der  unserer  Könige  fast  in  gleichem 
Range  stand,  hielten  sich  für  verpflichtet,  vor  einem  blossen  Sohn  des  fran- 
zösischen Hauses  das  Knie  zu  beugen.  Näher  an  der  Krone  zu  sein,  hiess 
nach  der  Schreibart  jenes  Zeitalters  soviel  als  grösser  sein;  und  man 
bemerkt,  dass  Isabelle  von  Lothringen,  Königin  von  Sicilien,  des  Glanzes 
ihrer  Krone  ungeachtet,  nicht  nur  der  Dauphine  von  Frankreich  den  Rang 
einräumte,  sondern  auch  von  der  Herzogin  von  Burgund  mit  einer  Art 
von  Herablassung  um  deswillen  behandelt  wurde,  weil  ihr  Gemahl  näher  an 
der  Krone  war  als  der  König  von  Sicilien. 

Alienor  von  Poitiers,  Yicomtesse  de  Furnes. 

„Meine  Frau  Mutter  erzählte,  dass  in  den  sieben  Wochen,  in  welchen 
die  Frau  Herzogin,  Isabelle  von  Portugal,  sich  bei  dem  König  und  der 
Königin  von  Frankreich  aufhielt  (im  Jahre  1445),  sie  niemals  mit  einem 
von  beiden  gespeiset  habe:  aber  die  Dauphine  kam  zu  der  Frau  Herzogin, 
wo  sie  einigemal,  zwei  bis  drei  Tage  unausgesetzt,  bei  einander  blieben. 
Bei  dieser  Gelegenheit  bemerkte  meine  Mutter,  dass  man  der  Frau  Dauphine 
die  Speisen  zugedeckt  (ä  couvert)**  vorsetzte,  nicht  aber  der  Frau  Herzogin 


*  cf.     ,In  France!  that  garden  of  humanity, 
The  very  seed-plot  of  all  courtesies'  .  . 

(Ben  Jonson,  The  Magnetic  Lady  III,  4.) 
**  covered  dishes,  p.  120.     Shak.  Timon  von  Athen. 
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von  Burgund;  und  wenn  die  Frau  Dauphine  sich  aus  zwei  Waschbecken 
gewaschen  hatte,  so  setzte  man  der  Herzogin  nur  eines,  und  eine  Giess- 
kanne  vor,  ohne  eine  Probe  zu  machen;  und  ebenso  bei  Tafel,  wenn 
sie  sich  wuschen.  Wenn  die  Frau  Herzogin  sich  bei  Tafel  gewaschen  hatte, 
reichte  man  ihr  das  Handtuch  hin,  und  sie  nahm  es  von  unten;  wenn  sie  sich 
abgetrocknet  hatte,  reichte  sie  dasselbe  zur  Seite  ihrem  Vor  sehn  ei  der,* 
oder  einem  anderen,  welcher  es  abnahm;  nachdem  man  von  der  Tafel  auf- 
gestanden war,  neigte  sie  sich  bis  auf  die  Erde,  und  erwies  der  Frau 
Dauphine  durchgehends  ebensoviel  Ehre,  als  der  Königin. 


Es  folgen  Bemerkungen  über  das  Schleppentragen.  „Wenn  die  Herzogin 
da  speiste,  wo  der  Dauphin  war,  so  setzte  man  ihr  die  Speisen  nicht 
bedeckt  vor,  und  man  machte  keine  Probe**  vor  ihr,  sondern  sie 
trank  aus  ihrem  Kelch,  ohne  denselben  zu  bedecken."*** 

Ich  habe  meine  Frau  Mutter  sagen  hören,  und  habe  auch  selbst  ge- 
sehen, dass  Herr  von  Cleve  (Herzog  Adolph  von  Cleve)  bei  dem  Herrn 
Herzog  Philipp  und  der  Frau  Herzogin  nicht  mit  zugedeckten 
Schüsseln-}-  bedient  wurde;  auch  nahmen  der  Herzog  und  die  Herzogin 
das  Confect  von  ihm  an,  so  lange  sein  Vater  lebte:  aber  seitdem  er  Herzog 
war,  wollte  weder  der  Herr  noch  die  Frau  Herzogin  dasselbe  von  ihr 
annehmen,  doch  wurde  er  nicht  mit  zug eckten  Schüsseln  bedient, 
wenn  der  Herzog  und  die  Herzogin  zugegen  waren. 

Merkwürdig  ist:  wenn  einer  von  den  obgenannten  Fürsten  dem  Herzog 
oder  der  Herzogin  Confect  vorgesetzt  hatte,  so  nahm  er  nach  einem  der 
vornehmsten,  z.  B.  dem  ersten  Kammerherrn  oder  Hofjunker  der  Herzogin, 
die  Confectschüssel,  und  bediente  die  Herren  Neffen  und  Nichten,  und 
hierauf  nahmen  die,  welche  die  Schüssel  gebracht  hatten,  dieselbe  wieder, 
und  bedienten  allenthalben  damit. 

Auch  war  ein  Euhbett  vor  dem  Camin,  welches  niedrig  war,  und  auf 
Kollen  stand,  wie  die,  welche  man  unter  die  Betten  schiebt. f-|- 
Ferner  erblickte  man  daselbst  einen  grossen  Himmel  von  grünem  Damast, 
welcher  beide  Betten  bedeckte;  daran  hingen  grüne  halbseidene  Vorhänge, 
welche  ganz  um  beide  Betten  herumgingen. 


*  Vorschneiden,     to  carve  to,  cf.  p.  83  und  Register. 

**  Probe,     cf.  assay,  p.  205. 
***  cf.  die  Standings  bowls  bei  Shakespeare. 

-|-  covered  dishes,  p.  120.     So  auch  am  Hofe  Jakob's  I. 
ff  Genau  ebenso  in  Alt-England,    cf.  truckle-bed,  p.  59.  —  Romeo  II,  1. 
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Das  Zimmer  umher  war  nur  mit  grüner  Seide  bedeckt;  und  unten  war 
die  ganze  Tapete  von  zottigtem  Teppich,  bis  an  die  Thüre;  ebenso  zwischen 
beiden  Betten  und  sonst  allenthalben. 

In  dem  Zimmer  befand  sich  ein  grosser  Credenztisch,  auf  welchem 
vier  schöne  Absätze,*  so  lang  als  der  Tisch,  breit  waren.  Alles  war 
mit  Tüchern  bedeckt,  der  Tisch  und  die  Absätze  waren  ganz  mit  Geschirr 
von  Crystall  bedeckt,  welches  mit  Gold  und  Edelsteinen  eingefasst  war;  das 
Gold  war  fein;  hier  war  das  ganze  kostbare  Service  des  Herzogs  Philipp, 
sowohl  an  Töpfen,  als  Schalen  und  Bechern  an  feinem  Golde.  Auch  anderes 
Geschirr  und  Becken  erblickte  man  hier,  welches  nur  in  solchen  Fällen 
aufgesetzt  Avird.  Unter  andern  waren  auf  dem  gedachten  Tische  drei 
Confectschüsseln  von  Gold  und  mit  Steinen  besetzt,  deren  eine  auf  40,000 
und  die  andere  auf  30,000  Thaler  geschätzt  ward.  Ueber  den  Tisch  war 
ein  Himmel  (Dorsseret),  von  carmoisin  Goldstoff,  mit  schwarzem  Flor  besetzt, 
ausgebreitet;  auf  dem  schwarzen  Flor  war  die  Devise  des  Herzogs  Philipp, 
welche  eine  Flinte  war,  mit  Gold  gestickt.  .  .  Ein  Himmel  dieser  Art  ist 
so  breit,  als  drei  Goldstoffe,  oder  ein  anderes  Tuch  von  Seide,  und  ist  ganz 
so  gemacht  wie  der  Himmel,  welchen  man  über  ein  Bett  befestiget,  aber 
der,  welcher  über  einem  Credenztisch  ist,  geht  nicht  über  eine  viertel 
oder  halbe  Elle  heraus,  und  ist  mit  Hohlleisten  und  Franzen  versehen,  wie 
der  Betthimmel,  was  hinter  dem  Credenztisch  von  oben  bis  unten  ist, 
ist  auf  beiden  Seiten  mit  etwas  anderm  besetzt,  als  der  Tisch,  und  die 
Frisur  am  Himmel,  so  wie  hinten,  muss  ungefähr  eine  viertel  Elle  breit  sein. 

Auf  dem  Credenztische,  welcher  in  dem  Zimmer  der  Herzogin  stand, 
waren  stets  zwei  silberne  Leuchter,  die  man  hei  Hofe  mestrias  (Nacht- 
leuchter) nennt;  auf  diesen  brannten  immer  zwei  grosse  Kerzen;  so  war  sie 
wohl  vierzehn  Tage,  ehe  man  anfing  die  Fenster  ihres  Zimmers  zu  öffnen. 
Neben  dem  Tische  stand  in  einem  Winkel  ein  kleiner  niedriger  Tisch,  auf 
welchen  man  die  Geschirre  und  Schalen  setzte,  in  welchen  denen,  die  zum 
Besuche  kamen,  zu  trinken  gegeben  wurde,  nachdem  man  ihnen  Confect 
gereicht  hatte;    aber  die  Confectschüssel  stand  auf  dem  Credenztisch.  .  .  . 

Vor  dem  Zimmer  der  Herzogin  war  ein  grosses  Vorzimmer,  welches 
man  das  Putzzimmer  nannte,  und  welches  folgendermassen  geschmückt  war. 
In  dem  Zimmer  war  bloss  ein  grosses  Bett,  welches  rund  umher  mit 
carmoisin  Satin  bezogen  war;  der  Ueberzug  war  ebenso,  und  an  dem 
Himmel  war  eine  andere  Bekleidung;  in  jedem  Stück  war  eine  grosse 
Sonne,  so  gross  als  der  mit  feinem  Golde  sehr  reich  gestickte  Teppich; 
diese  Tapete  hiess  das  utrechter  Zimmer;  ich  glaube,  dass  die  von  Utrecht 
dieselbe    dem  Herzog  Philipp    gestickt   haben.     Die  Tapeten   des  Zimmers 


*  cf.  p.  119.  Our  English  Home,  p.  119.  (Die  Zahl  der  Absätze  auf 
dem  Credenztisch  bezeichnete  den  Eang  des  Besitzers.)  —  Einen  mit  weissem 
Tuch  (Linnen)  bedeckten  Credenztisch  zeigt  auch  das  „Gastmahl*  des 
D.  Teniers  d.  Aelt.     (Münchener  Galerie  601.) 
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waren  von  rother  Seide,  soviel  ich  mich  erinnere,  die  Vorhänge  von 
carmoisin  Sammt,  und  aufgezogen.  Das  Bett  war  gemacht,  und  mit  einer 
Decke  versehen,  wie  ein  Bett,  worin  Niemand  schläft;  an  einem  Ende  des 
Kopfkissens  war  ein  grosser  Würfel  von  carmoisin  Goldstoff;  desgleichen 
ein  sehr  grosser  zottigter  Teppich  um  das  Bett,  sowohl  zu  den  Füssen,  als 
bei  dem  Kopfkissen. 

Am  Ende  des  Zimmers,  entfernt  von  dem  Bette,  war  ein  grosser 
Credenztisch  mit  drei  Absätzen,  sehr  hoch  und  breit,  ganz  mit  grossen 
Schüsseln  und  Töpfen,  Schalen,  Confectschüsseln,  und  anderm  vergoldeten 
Silbergeschirr  besetzt.  Der  Tisch  war  auf  den  Absätzen  und  umher  mit 
Tüchern  versehen,  wie  sich  gebührt. 

Frau  von  Charrolois  hatte  nur  vier  Absätze*  auf  ihrem  Credenz- 
tisch, und  die  Herzogin,  deren  Tochter,  hatte  deren  fünf.  .  .  Jedoch  habe 
ich  die  Herzogin  Isabelle  und  mehrere  andere,  die  des  französischen  Hof- 
ceremoniells  kundig  sind,  sagen  hören,  dass  keine  Prinzessin  fünf  Absätze 
haben  dürfe,  ausgenommen  die  Königin  von  Frankreich.  Seitdem  hat  sich 
die  Sache  an  verschiedenen  Orten  geändert,  wie  täglich  zu  bemerken  ist; 
aber  dieses  kann  den  alten  Gebräuchen  und  der  Einrichtung,  welche  aus 
guten  Gründen  und  mit  Ueberlegung  veranstaltet  worden  sind,  nicht  zum 
Nachtheil  gereichen,  noch  sie  verdrängen. 

Wie  es  in  dem  Hause  der  Fürsten  und  Herren  gehalten 
werden  muss. 
„Bei  dem  Hofe  und  in  den  Häusern  der  Könige,  Herzoge  und  Fürsten 
und  ihrer  Frauen  muss  ein  Edelmann  oder  Eitter  angestellt  sein,  den  man 
den  Hofjunker  nennt;  ebenso  eine  Dame,  welche  Hofdame  heisst.  .  .  Auch 
die  Junker  eines  solchen  Hauses  nennt  man,  den  einen  Schenkjunker,  den 
andern  Küchenjunker,  einen  andern  Vorschneider,  und  wieder  einen  Auf- 
wärter; diese  Titel  können  in  dergleichen  Häusern  ertheilt  werden.  Man 
kann  auch  darin  Thronhimmel  und  Lehnsessel  bei  den  Tafeln,  wo  man 
speiset,  in  den  Sälen  haben. 

Wenn  die  Könige,  Königinnen,  Herzoge,  Herzoginnen,  Prinzessinnen, 
Verwandte,  Nichten,  Vettern  und  andere  Verwandte  haben,  so  müssen  sie 
dieselben,  weil  sie  von  königlichem  Geblüte  sind,  beaux  nepveux, 
helles  niep9es,  beaux  cousins,  helles  tantes  et  belies  cousines 
nennen,  und  das  Wort  beaux  oder  belle  muss  auch  in  Schriften  gebraucht 
werden;  doch  müssen  sie  von  gleichem  Adel  sein. 

Alles  obengedachte  findet  in  minder  vornehmen  Häusern  nicht  statt, 
z.  B.  bei  Gräfinnen,  Vicegräfinnen,  Freifrauen  u.  s.  w.,  dergleichen  es  eine 


*  cf.  Our  English  Home,  p.  119. 
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grosse  Anzahl  in  verschiedenen  Königreichen  nnd  Ländern  giebt.  Befindet 
sich  in  diesem  eine  Dame,  so  muss  sie  Gesellschaftsdame,  und  nicht  Hof- 
dame genannt  werden.  .  .  Auch  darf  daselbst  kein  Junker  sein,  dem  man 
den  Titel  Schenkjunker,  Küchenjunker  oder  Vorschneider  giebt. 

Desgleichen  darf  in  einem  Hause  dieser  Art  die  Speise  und  der  Wein 
nicht  versucht*  werden;  man  darf  keine  Sache,  die  man  dem  Herrn  oder 
der  Dame  hinreicht  küssen,  keinen  Lehnsessel  gebrauchen.**  . .  .  Auch 
kommt  ihnen  nicht  zu,  ihre  Verwandten  beaux  cousinne***  und  belle 
cousinne  zu  nennen,  sondern  mon  cousin  und  ma  cousinne;  hält  es 
jemand  anders,  so  muss  man  wissen,  dass  dies  aus  Ehrsucht  und  Anmassung 
geschieht,  und  es  muss  für  null  und  nichtig  gehalten  werden,  weil  es  will- 
kürliche, unregelmässige  und  ungegründete  Anmassung  ist;  denn  Niemand 
ist  erlaubt,  sich  mehr  herauszunehmen,  als  sich  gebührt,  und  als  das 
Herkommen  mit  sich  bringt.  Auch  gebührt  ihnen  nicht.  Hüte  oder  goldene 
Cirkel,  nebst  Blumenwerk,  welches  über  den  Rand  hinausreicht,  auf  ihren 
Wappen  zu  führen,  desgleichen  dürfen  sie  keinen  grauen  Hermelinpelz 
oder  kostbaren  schwarzen  Pelz  tragen;  ausgenommen  diejenigen, 
welche  von  Königen,  Herzogen  und  Fürsten  in  gerader  Linie  abstammen. 

Nicht  minder  dürfen  sie  Kleidungsstücke  von  frisirtem  Goldstoff,  oder 
noch  reicher,  tragen;  denn  dergleichen  Kostbarkeiten  müssen  den  Königen 
und  übrigen  obengenannten  vorbehalten  werden.  Sie  müssen  sich  mit 
geringerm  Goldstoff  begnügen;  ausserdem  würde  kein  Unterschied  zwischen 
königlichen  und  fürstlichen  Kleidern  herrschen.  Ebenso  dürfen  in  ihren 
Häusern  kein  Bettschmuck  oder  kostbare  Kisseuf  zubereitet  werden;  sie 
müssen  sich  mit  Verzierung  von  Flor  oder  mit  anderm  seidenen  Zeuge 
begnügen. 

Bei  Tafel  werden  sie  von  keinen  adelichen  Junkern  bedient,  welche  die 
Serviette  über  die  Schultern  hängen,-}"!-  sondern  nur  unterm  Arm;  ihr 
Brod  darf  nicht  eingewickelt  auf  den  Tisch  gelegt  werden;  man  legt  es  bloss 
dahin  nebst  den  Messern,  und  deckt  es  mit  einer  auseinander  gebreiteten 
Serviette  zu.  Ihre  Haushofmeister  dürfen  keine  Stöcke  tragen,  sie  dürfen 
sich  nicht  mit  doppeltenfff  Tischtüchern  bedienen  lassen;  auch 
nicht  die  Schleppe  ihrer  Röcke  von  Frauenzimmern  tragen  lassen;  sondern 


*  cf  to  assay,  p.  205. 

**  keinen  Lehnsessel.    Vgl.  p.  91.     Auch  die  spanischen  Gesandten 
bei  Jakob  I,  Abbildung  bei  Rye,  England,  sitzen  on  stools  ohne  Lehne. 

***  „Schöner  Vetter"  redet  King  Richard  IL  seinen  Vetter  Heinrich 
Lancaster  an.  —  Schon  im  11.  saec.  Vie  Saint  Alexis,  bels  fredre; 
Eufemiens,  bels  sire. 

f  Kissen.     Vgl.  die  wrought  pillows  (Ben  Jonson),  p.  60. 
ti  Vgl.    The     Schoemaker's    Holiday.      Sc.    19.      Beim     sheriff- 
dinner  ,all  with  napkins  on  their  Shoulders',  p.  119. 

ff f  Doppeltes  Tischtuch  —  ein  weisses  leinenes  über  der  dicken  Tisch- 
decke —  findet  sich  auf  einem  kleinen  Gemälde  der  Dresdener  Galerie 
„Das  Abendmahl'^  nach  Tizian,  und  häufig  auf  älteren  Bildern. 
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nur  durch  irgend  einen  Junker  oder  Edelknaben-,  auch  dürfen  sie  in  ihrem 
Hause  nicht  Junker,  oder  Paradepferde  in  unbestimmter  Anzahl  halten, 
sondern  nur  soviel,  als  ihrem  Stande  zukommt.     (Vgl.  King  Lear.) 

Diejenigen,  welche  Gräfinnen  und  Damen  des  Landes  sind,  werden 
unter  dem  Stande  der  Herzoginnen  mit  begriffen,  und  es  darf  unter  allen 
diesen  Ständen  kein  Unterschied  gemacht  werden.  Dieses  sind  die  Hof- 
gebräuche, wie  man  sie  in  Teutschland,  im  Reiche,  wie  auch  im  Königreich 
Frankreich,  in  Neapel,  in  Italien  und  in  allen  andern  Königreichen  und 
Ländern,  wo  man  nach  Gründen  handeln  muss,  beobachtet.  Es  ist  hier 
nicht  die  Rede  von  denen,  die  voraussetzen,  dass  es  mit  den  gedachten 
Angelegenheiten  zu  einer  andern  Zeit  so  gehalten  worden  sei,  und  dass 
jetzt  eine  andere  Welt  ist.  Dergleichen  Behauptungen  sind  nicht  hin- 
reichend, alte  und  wohlhergebrachte  Gewohnheiten  aufzuheben;  man  darf 
nicht  auf  sie  achten,  weil  man  sich  nicht  nach  ihnen  richten  kann." 


Das  Yolk  in  Alt-England. 

Queen.     Why  dost  thou  say  king  Eichard  is  depos'd? 

Dar'st  thou,  thou  little  better  thing  than  earth, 
Divine  his  downfall.  (K.  Richard  II,  3,  4.) 

,Thou  little  better  thing  than  earth'  redet  die  erzürnte  Königin 
bei  Shakespeare  ihren  Gärtner  an,  und  dieser  nimmt  die  Anrede  keineswegs 
übel,  vielmehr  ist  er  nur  von  Mitleid  erfüllt  für  seine  unglückliche  Gebieterin. 
Denn  der  gemeine  Mann  in  Alt-England  und  im  feudalen  Europa  über- 
haupt war  kaum  einer  andern  Kedeweise  seitens  der  Vornehmen  gewärtig. 
„Out,  dunghill",  sagt  Oswald  zu  Edgar.     (King  Lear  IV,  6.) 
„Out,  dunghill!"  darest  thou  brave  a  nobleman?    (King  John  IV,  3.) 
Aehnlich  redet  Bourbon  in  King  Henry  V,  4,  5 : 

,And  he  that  will  not  follow- Bourbon  now, 
Let  him  go  hence,  and,  with  his  cap  in  band,* 
Like  a  base  pander,  hold  the  chamber-door, 
Whilst  by  a  slave,  not  gentler  than  my  dog, 
His  fairest  daughter  is  contaminated.' 
Mit  Recht  hat  man  ferner  darauf  hingewiesen,  wie  furchtbar  gering- 
schätzig vom    Leben    des    gemeinen    Soldaten    in    Shakespeare's    England 
geurtheilt  wurde:    Die  Worte  Montjoy's  an  King  Henry  nach  der  Schlacht 
bei  Azincourt  (R.  H.  V,  4,  7)  belegen  es: 
,1  come 
To  sort  our  nobles  from  our  common  men; 
For  many  of  our  princes,  woe  the  while! 
Lie  drow'd  and  soak'd  in  mercenary  blood 
(So  do  our  vulgär  drench  their  pleasant  limbs 
In  blood  of  princes.)'** 

*  Der  Geringere  steht  immer  mit  cap  in  his  band  vor  dem  Vornehmeren. 
Massinger's  Overreach  (A.  New  Way  t.  p.  0.  D.  III,  2)  malt  sich  im  Voraus 
aus,  wie  er  vor  seiner  vornehmen  Tochter  stehen  müsse. 

**  Anmerkung.  Der  französische  Adel  hatte  bei  dieser  Gelegenheit 
dieselbe  Verachtung  für  den  bürgerlichen  Kampfgenossen  wie  der  englische : 
„Les  bourgeois  de  Paris  offrirent  six  mille  hommes  bien  armes,  en  deman- 
dant  qu'on  les  fit  marcher  en  tete  les  yours  de  bataille;  leur  otfre  fut 
dedaignee  .  .  .  niais  le  duc  de  Bourbon,  le  duc  d'Alen9on  et  les  jeunes 
seigneurs  ne  voulaient  point  des  gens  des  communes,  et  disaient  que  ceux 
qui  n'etaient  point  de  leur  avis  avaient  peur.  „Qu'avons-nous  affaire  de 
ces  gens  de  boutique?  disaient-ils ;  nous  sommes  dejä  trois  fois  plus 
uombreux  que  les  Anglais."  (M.  de  Barante.) 

Diese  unumwunden  ausgesprochene  Nichtachtung  der  niederen  Stände 
ist  eben  Grundzug  des  christlichen  Europas.  Auch  Buckle,  Geschichte  der 
Civilisation  I,  p.  281,  üb.  v.  Rüge,  sagt  von  Philipp  de  Com  in  es 
(Memoires,  Paris  1826):  „Ich  füge  hinzu,  dass  Co  min  es,  wenn  er  Gelegen- 
heit hat,  die  niedere  Klasse  zu  erwähnen,  was  sehr  selten  der  Fall  ist, 
mit  grosser  Verachtung  von  ihnen  spricht.  Zwei  aufiallende  Beispiele  siehe 
(Memoires  de  Philippe  de  Comines  II,  277,  287,  Paris  1826). 
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Und  ebenso  die  Anrede  des  Königs  an  die  Soldaten  vor  der  Schlacht: 
,0n,  on,  you  noblest  English! 
Be  copy  now  to  men  of  grosser  blood, 
And  teach  tem  how  to  war.  — 
And  you,  good  yeomen, 

Whose  limbs  are  made  in  England,  show  us  here 
The  mettle  of  your  pasture;  let  us  swear 
That  you  are  worth  your  breading:  which  I  doubt  not; 
For  there  is  none  of  you  so  mean  and  base, 
That  hath  not  noble  lustre  in  your  eyes. 
I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips, 
Straining  upon  the  start.'* 
Nach  dem  feudalen  Begriffe  der  Cur  toi  sie  hat  nämlich  der  gemeine 
Mann,  der  peasant,  kaoim  Ehre  und  Ehrgefühl: 

How  much  low  peasantry  would  then  be  glean'd 
Frora  the  true  seed  qf  honour! 

(Merchant  of  Venice  n,  9.)** 


*  Mit  Eecht  bemerkt  Eümelin,  Shakespeare- Studien,  p.  181,  über 
diese  Worte:  „Von  jenen  englischen  Bogenschützen  und  Musketieren,  die 
allein  alle  jene  Siege  auf  Frankreichs  Boden  erfochten  haben,  ist  hier  die 
Eede,  wie  von  Rossen  oder  Hunden,  die  nur  am  entscheidenden  Tag  zu 
zeigen  haben,  dass  sie  das  Futter  werth  waren,  das  man  ihnen  indessen 
gereicht  hat.  Noch  erstaunlicher  ist  die  andere  Stelle  in  Heinrich  V.,  wo 
der  Herold  der  Franzosen  um  die  Erlaubniss  nachsucht,  die  Todten  zu  ver- 
zeichnen und  begraben  u.  s.  w." 

„Man  darf  hier  nicht  sagen",  fährt  Eümelin  fort,  „das  sei  nun  einmal 
der  Standpunkt  jener  Zeit  gewesen."  Wir  halten  das  Umgekehrte  dieser 
Behauptung  für  richtig.  E.  sagt  weiter:  „Die  jungen  Cavaliere,  die  das 
Shakespeare'sche  Theater  beherrschten,  mochten  die  Sache  so  angesehen 
haben,  die  Eundköpfe,  die  Mittelklassen  gewiss  nicht,  [Eichtig!]  und  die 
christliche  Kirche  hat  solche  Anschauungen  jederzeit  als  der  ganzen 
Grundlage  ihrer  Weltanschauung  zuwiderlaufend  bekämpft  und  verdammt. 
[In  abstracto,  sagen  wir,  in  concreto  ist  sie  stets  die  Schleppenträgerin  der 
Macht  gewesen!]  Der  Dichter  huldigt  hier  dem  englischen  Kastengeist 
in  der  naivsten  Weise,  [nein,  er  spricht  aus  dem  allgemeinen  Zeitgeist 
heraus!]  und  man  muss  unwillkürlich  dabei  noch  an  seine  eigenen  ver- 
geblichen Versuche  denken ,  den  mütterlichen  Adel  auf  sich  übertragen 
zu  sehen." 

**  Dem  grossen  Shakespeare  erwächst  hieraus  nicht  der  mindeste  Vorwurf: 
er  betrachtete  das  Volk  im  Lichte  seiner  Zeit.  Und  was  Macaulay  im  State 
of  England  1685  über  die  verächtliche  Betrachtung  der  niederen  Klassen 
urtheilt  passt  vollkommen  —  wenn  nicht  in  noch  höherem  Grade  —  auf 
die  Shakespeare'sche  Auffassung. 

Schon  äusserlich  musste  der  Mann  des  Volkes,  der  Landmann  wie  der 
Arbeiter  sich  durch  seine  Kleidung  kennzeichnen  und  von  den  höheren 
Ständen  sich  abheben.  Dafür  sorgten  die  Kleiderordnungen  und  Luxus- 
gesetze, wie  auf  dem  Continente  seit  alter  Zeit  bereits  diejenigen  Karl's 
des  Grossen,     (cf.  Weiss,  Kostümkunde.) 
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Und  wie  roh -naiv  äussert  sich  diese  Verachtung  des  Niedrigen,  des 
Armen.  Die  Armuth  an  sich  ist  verächtlich :  ein  three-suited  knave  soll  sich 
nicht  erlauheu  über  Vornehmere  mit  zu  reden,  oder  ein  Urtheil  über  diese 
und  das  was  sie  thun  zu  fällen.  Das  tritt  sehr  drastisch  hervor  z.  B.  bei 
B.  Jonson's  Capitain  Bobadill  (Ev.  man  in  h.  h.  III,  1),  der  vom  gemeinen 
Wasserträger  Cob  spricht.  A  filthy  slave,  a  dungworm,  an  excrement! 
Und  Richter  Clement  über  denselben :  ,  What  a  thread-bare  rascal,  a  beggar, 
a  slave  that  never  drunk  out  of  better  than  piss-pot  metal  in  his  life!  and 
he  to  deprave  and  abuse  the  virtue  of  an  herb  so  generally  received  in  the 
Courts  of  princes,  the  Chambers  of  nobles,  the  bowers  of  sweet  ladies, 
the  cabins  of  soldiers!' 

Es  ist  —  wenn  man  den  objektiven  Standpunkt  jener  Zeit  in's  Auge 
fasst  —  ganz  erklärlich,  dass  auch  Shakespeare  im  Coriolan  die  Plebejer, 
das  Volk,  mit  äusserster  Verachtung  behandelt:  My  sworn  brother  the 
people!  „Wie  schroff  und  einseitig,  sagt  Rümelin,  stellt  sich  der  Dichter 
hier  ganz  in  das  patriotische  Lager!  Die  Plebejer,  ihre  Tribunen  an  der 
Spitze  sind  sammt  und  sonders  gemeine  Schufte.  Das  Stück  schien  es 
förmlich  zu  fordern,  dass  auch  auf  die  Gegenseite  einiges  Licht  fiele. 
Gervinus  meint  aber  in  seinem  blinden  Eifer,  es  würde  der  ästhetischen 
Einheit  des  Stückes  geschadet  haben,  wenn  Shakespeare  die  Tribunen  mehr 
hervorgehoben  hätte.  Hier  heisst  es  nun  auf  einmal:  „In  dem  Masse,  in 
dem  der  Dichter  uns  für  die  Tribunen  gefesselt  hätte,  wäre  Coriolan  aus 
all  unserem  Antheil  gesunken",  während  sonst  derselbe  Kritiker,  und  mit 
Recht,  die  Kunst  unseres  Dichters  rühmt,  einen  Reichthum  selbstständiger 
und  bedeutender  Charactere,  ja  selbst  mehrere  Handlungen  in  Einem  Drama 
zu  verknüpfen,  und  ihm  sogar  eine  Vorliebe  beilegt,  seineu  ersten  Helden 
durch  den  Gegensatz  eines  zweiten  und  dritten  in  helleres  Licht  stellen  .  .  . 
Aus  Julius  Cäsar  lässt  sieh  kein  Argument  gegen  diese  Auffassung 
schöpfen,  denn  auch  dort  ist  das  Volk  nur  die  rohe  und  dumme  Masse, 
die  zuerst  Cäsar,  dann  Brutus  zujauchzt,  und  die  Verschwörung  ist  ganz 
eine  innere  Fehde  der  Aristokratie  unter  sich." 

Jene  bloss  ästhetische  Auffassung  des  „Volkes"  im  Coriolan,  wie 
Gervinus  dieselbe  beliebt,  beruht  eben  lediglich  auf  einer  dialektischen 
Taschenspielerei,  worin  Gervinus  ein  Meister  war.  Das  Volk  ä  la  Shake- 
speare zu  behandeln,  so  hat- von  Treitschke  ganz  klar  geurtheilt,  ist  eben 
nur  ein  Anachronismus. 


Anmerkung.  Mit  Shakespeare's  Verachtung  oder  Geringschätzung 
des  Volkes  (auch  des  Citizen  ganz  besonders)  verbindet  sich  die  wegwerfende 
Art,  in  der  er  über  die  dienende  Klasse  zu  sprechen  pflegt:  ,The  plays 
of  Shakspere  are  filled  with  invectives  against  the  servants  ofthe  sixteenth 
Century  .  .  .  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  faithful  steward  of  Timon 
and  Orlando's  trusty  Adam,  Shakspere's  servingmeu,  always  drawn  from  the 
age,  are  generally  witty,  quibbling,  foolish,  gaping  domestics.' 

(Thornbury  I,  202.) 
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Der  Staat  und  der  Fürst  waren  eben  sehr  eifrig  darauf  bedacht,  dass 
die  unteren  Stände  zumal  sich  nicht  über  ihren  Eang  hinaus  kleideten:  ob 
freilich  die  Leute  überhaupt  etwas  anzuziehen  hatten,  darum  kümmerte 
die  Obrigkeit  sich  nicht.* 

In  England  nun  war  nach  dem  Luxusgesetz  von  1363  für  den  Land- 
mann wie  für  den  peasant  nur  „blankst  and  russet"**  zur  Bekleidung 
gestattet.  Eine  Anspielung  auf  diese  Stoffe  enthält  Shakespeare  Love's 
Labours  Lost  V,  2:  ,in  russet  yeas  and  honest  kersey  noes.' 

Aber  nicht  allein  in  der  Kleidung,  auch  in  der  Nahrung***  sollte  der 
Geringere  sich  nicht  erlauben  die  Grenze  seines  Standes  zu  überschreiten: 
Jn  1433  Bishopps  Wardlaw  got  a  law  made  that  bak't  meatsf  were 
to  be  eaten  only  by  gentlemen.     (Harris on,  England,  143,  ed  Furn.) 

Man  muss  nun  auf  die  alte  Unterscheidung  der  freemen  und  der 
bondmen  (slaves)  zurückgehen,  um  die  sociale  Stellung  des  Landmanns 
noch  in  England  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  sich  zu  vergegenwärtigen.  Der  bei 
den  Elizabethanischen  Schriftstellern  und  auch  bei  Shakespeare  häufige 
Schimpfname  ,slave'  geht  auf  den  alten  Gegensatz  der  freemen  zu  den 
bondmen  zurück. 


*  cf.  Christine  de  Pisan  XVe  Siecle:  „Cy  dit  la  maniere  comment 
appartient  a  prince  tenir  le  menu  peuple,  affin  de  le  garder  de  presompcion 
et  cause  de  rebeller." 

Item,  ordonne  que  ilx  ne  portent  habiz  oultrageux  ne  autres  que  leur 
appartiennent,  sans  parprendre  ceulx  des  gentilz  hommes,  broderies  ne  devise, 
comme  tel  orgueil  puist  estre  prejubiciable,  et  peut  estre  est. 

**  So  sagt  Piers  the  Plowman,  F.  39.  Pass.  8  von  sich  selbst: 
Thus  robed  in  russet,  I  romed  aboute. 

***  Der  geringe  Mann  wird  schon  seiner  Nahrung  wegen  von  dem 
Eeicheren  rückhaltlos  verachtet. 

Aehnlich  in   Coriolan  IV,  b: 

,You  and  your  apron-men;  you  that  stand  so  much 
Upon  the  voice  of  occupation  and 
The  breath  of  garlic-eaters.' 
Ebenso  im.  Don  Quixote,  2.  Theil,  Capitel  36: 

,,Du  Schalksknecht,  Du  Knoblauch  fr  esser!" 
Geld  regierte  die  Welt  in  Shakespeare's  England  in  noch  ganz  anderem 
Grade  als  heutzutage.     Man  denke  nur  an  die  harten  Schuldgesetze.     Und 
auch  im  Gefängniss  hing  die  Lage  des  Verurtheilten  wesentlich  von  seinem 
Geldbeutel  ab. 

f  Baked  meat:  , Pride  of  the  table  appereth  eke  ful  oft;  for  certes 
riebe  men  be  cleped  to  festes,  and  poure  folk  be  put  away  and  rebuked; 
and  also  in  excesse  of  divers  metes  and  drinkes,  and  namely  swiche  mauer 
bake  metes  and  dishe  metes  brenning  of  wilde  fire, ff  and  peinted  and 
castelled  with  paper,  and  semblable  waste  so  that  it  is  abusion  to  thinke.' 
(Chaucer,  de  superbia.) 

-}"{-  Wildfire,  a  composition  of  inflammable  materials. 
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Die  Sklaverei  wurde,  wie  Macaiilay  I,  1  hervorhebt,  niemals  gesetzlich 
abgeschafft,  vielmehr  schlief  dieselbe  von  selbst  allmählich  ein:  ,Some  faint 
traces  of  the  Institution  ofvillenage  were  detected  by  the  curious  so  late 
as  the  days  of  the  Stuarts ;  nor  has  that  Institution  ever,  to  this  hour,  been 

abolished  by  Statute How  great  a  part  the  Koman  Catholic  ecclesiastics 

subsequently  had  in  the  abolition  ofvillenage  we  learn  from  the  unexcep- 
tionable  testimony  ofSir  Thomas  Smith,  one  of  the  ablest  Protestant 
counsellors  of  Elizabeth.  When  the  dying  slaveholder  asked  for  the  last 
sacraments,  his  spiritual  attendants  regularly  adjured  him  as  he  loved  his 
soul,  to  emancipate  his  brethren  for  whom  Christ  had  died.  [Dieselbe 
Anschauung  vertrat  bei  uns  ein  Reichstagsabschied  des  Kaiser  Sigismund.] 
So  successfully  hat  the  Church  used  her  formidable  machinery  that,  before 
the  Reformation  came,  she  had  enfranchised  almost  all  the  bondmen 
in  the  kingdom  except  her  own,  who,  to  do  her  justice,  seem  to  have  been 
very  tenderly  treated.'     [Vgl.:    Unter  dem  Krummstab  ist  gut  wohnen.] 

Wir  versuchen  nun  das  Bild  des  Volkes  in  Alt-England  und 
seiner  Lage  zu  ergänzen;  indem  wir  den  Landmann  gleichsam 
als  Reisender  durch  Englands  Fluren  hindurch  uns  betrachten. 


Engiische  Reise  'über  Land  um  1580. 

Vor  300  Jahren  —  um's  Jahr  1580  —  war  das  Eeisen  in  England, 
wie  überall,  eine  beschwerliche  Sache.  Die  Klage  über  die  schlechten  Land- 
strassen (Roads),  die  Macaulay  in  seinem  State  of  England  in  1685  erhebt, 
war  ein  Jahrhundert  früher  ebenso  berechtigt:  die  dürftige  Ausbesserung 
derselben  fand  um  1580  bereits  durch  die  Landleute  (peasants)  statt,  welche 
6  Tage  im  Jahre  auf  diese  Zwangsarbeit  zu  verwenden  hatten.  Harris on, 
Book  I,  XIX  (Part  III,  148}  ed.  Furn.  sagt  hierüber:  [„Now  to  speake 
generallie  of  our  common  high  waies  through  the  English  part  of  the  Ile  .  .  . 
you  shall  understand  that  in  the  claie  or  cledgie  soile  they  are  often  verie 
deepe  and  troublesome  in  the  winter  hälfe.  Wherfore  by  authoritie  of 
parlement  an  order  is  taken  for  their  yearlie  ammendment,  whereby  all 
sorts  of  the  common  people  doo  imploie  their  traue  11  for  six 
daies  in  summe r  upon  the  same.  And  albeis  that  the  intent  of  the 
Statute  is  verie  profitable  for  the  reparations  of  the  decaied  places,  yet  the 
rieh  doo  so  cancell  their  portions,  and  the  poore  so  loiter  in  their  labours, 
that  of  all  the  six  scarcelie  two  good  days  works  are  well  performed  and 
accomplished  in  a  parish  on  these  so  necessarie  affaires."] 

Die  Klage  über  die  schlechten  Landstrassen  aber  tönte  fort  durch  die 
Jahrhunderte,  sodass  auch  Defoe,  On  Projects,  1697  mit  Nachdruck  und 
Wärme  bessere  Landstrassen  in  England  verlangt  und  eingehend  bei  den 
Vortheilen  verweilt,  die  diese  auf  den  Verkehr  haben  würden. 

Auf  diesen  mangelhaften  Landstrassen  also  —  denn  Chausseen  im 
modernen  Sinne  wurden  erst  gegen  Ende  des  vorigen  Jahi'hunderts  üblich, 
bewegt  der  Eeisende  sich  meist  zu  Pferde:  wenig  geschätzt  aber  waren 
noch  um  1685  die  Englischen  Pferde,  wie  Macaulay  hervorhebt;  viel  höher 
im  Preise  standen  die  Flandrischen.     (Flemish  raares.) 

So  durchreitet  man  Feld  und  Wald  und  Wiese.  Das  waren  drei  inhalt- 
reiche Worte,  im  damaligen  England  zumal,  und  vielen  tausenden  der 
ärmeren  Leute  gingen  die  Augen  über  vor  Schmerz,  wenn  sie  die  Wiesen, 
Weideländer,  pastures,  nur  nennen  hörten.  Diese  eingefriedigten 
Ländereien  (inclosures)  haben  unzählige  Familien  an  den  Bettelstab  gebracht. 

Wie  berechtigt  aber  die  Klage  ist  erhellt  wohl  daraus,  dass  kein  Geringerer 
als  der  Kanzler  Heinrich  VIII.  des  Königs,  der  durch  verschlechterte  Münze 
die  Preise  der  Lebensmittel  in  England  in  erschreckender  Weise  steigerte, 
dass  Thomas  Morus  bereits  in  der  „Utopia''  1516  dieselbe  erhebt. 
Dort  heisst  es  über  die  Ursachen  der  Diebereien  in  England: 

„Und  worin  besteht  diese?"  fragte  der  Cardinal. 

„In  den  unzähligen  Schafheerden,  die  heutiges  Tages  ganz  England 
bedecken.     Diese  überall  anderswo  so  sanften  und  genügsamen  Thiere  sind 
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bei  ihnen  so  gefrässig  und  grausam,  dass  sie  sich  selbst  an  den  Menschen 
vergreifen  und  sie  von  den  Feldern,  aus  den  Häusern  und  Dörfern  verjagen. 
In  der  That,  nach  allen  Punkten  des  Königreichs,  wo  man  die  feinste  und 
kostbarste  Wolle  einsammelt,  sieht  man  die  Vornehmen,  die  Reichen  und 
sogar  sehr  ehrwürdige  Abbes  hinzueilen,  um  sich  das  Terrain  streitig 
zu  machen."* 

„So  umzieht  ein  habsüchtiger  Nimmersatt  mehrere  tausend  Morgen 
Land  mit  einer  einzigen  Eingmauer  .  .  .  Weinend  fliehen  die  Unglücklichen 
das  Dach,  unter  welchem  sie  geboren  wurden,  den  Boden,  der  sie  ernährte." 

Dieselbe  Beschwerde  erhebt  mehr  als  sechzig  Jahre  später  Stubbes, 
Anat.  of  Abuses  I,  116.  So  (likewise)  Landlords  make  marchandise  of  their 
pore  tenants,  racking  their  rents,  raising  their  fines  and  incommes,  and 
setting  them  so  straitely  uppon  the  tenter  hookes,  as  no  man  can  lyue  on 
them.  Besides  that,  as  though  this  pillage  and  pollage  were  not  rapacious 
enough,  they  take  in  and  inclose  commons,**  moores,  heaths,  and  other 


*  Auf  diese  Thatsachen  beziehen  wir  die  Worte  des  Todtengräbers  im 
Hamlet  V,  1,  der  die  Leichen -Schädel  mustert:  „There's  another:  why 
may  not  that  be  the  skull  of  a  lawyer?  Where  be  his  quiddities  now,  bis 
quillets,  his  cases,  his  tenures,  and  his  tricks?  why  does  he  suffer  this  rüde 
knave  now  to  knock  him  about  the  sconce  with  a  dirty  shovel,  and  will  not 
teil  of  his  action  of  battery?  Hum!  This  fellow  might  be  in's  time 
a  great  buyer  of  land,  with  his  Statutes,  his  recognizances,  his  fines, 
his  double  vouchers  vouch  him  no  raore  of  his  purchases,  and  double  ones 
too,  than  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  pair  of  indentures?  The  very  con- 
veyances  of  his  land  will  hardly  lie  in  this  box;  and  must  the  inheritor 
himself  have  no  more,  ha?"  — 

,No  griping  landlord  hath  inclos'd  thy  walkes, 
Nor  toyling  plowman  furrow'd  them  in  balkes.' 

(Browne's  Brit.  Fast.,  I,  4.) 
(Bei  Nares,  Gl.  S.  v.  Balke,  s.  A  beam,  or  rafter.     Also  a  ridge  in 
ploughed  land,  or  rather  a  space  left  between  the  lands  in  a  common  field ; 
still  used  in  the  midland  counties.) 

**  Overreach  in  A.  New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts,  IV,  1  sagt: 
they  call  me 
Extortioner,  tyrant,  cormorant,  or  intruder 
On  my  poor  neighbour's  right,  or  grand  encloser 
Of  what  was  common,  to  my  private  use; 
Nay,  when  my  ears  are  pierced  with  widows'  cries. 
And  undone  orphans.wash  with  tears  my  threshold  ... 
Wie  lebhaft  erinnert  dies  an  jene  Stelle  in  Morus  Utopia! 
cf.  A  New  Way  t.  p.  0.  D.  II,  l:  sagt  Marrall  zu  Sir  Overreach: 
What  course  take  you, 
With  your  good  patience,  to  hedge  in  the  manor 
Of  your  neighbour,  Master  Frugal?  as  'tis  said 
He  will  nor  seil,  nor  borrow,  nor  exchange; 
And  his  land,  lying  in  the  midst  of  your  many  lordships, 
Is  a  foul  blemish. 

Over.     I  have  thought  on't,  Marrall, 
And  it  shall  take.     I  must  have  all  men  sellers. 
And  I  the  only  purchaser. 
(Es  folgen  weitere  Pläne  der  schändlichsten  Art.) 
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commou  pastures,  wlier  out  the  poore  commoiialtie  were  wont  to  haue  all 
their  forrage  and  feeding  forrage  and  feeding  for  their  cattell  (and  which  is 
more)  corne  for  them  selues  to  lyve  uppon:  all  which  are  now  in  most 
places  taken  from  them  by  thyse  greedye  Puttockes,  to  the  great  impoueris- 
hing  and  utter  beggering  of  whole  townes  and  parishes,  whose  tragicall 
cries  and  incessant  ciamors  haue  long  since  pearced  the  Skyes  .  .  . 

Und  ebenso  wird  über  diese  Inclosures  geklagt  in  „Abriefe  Conceipt 
of  English  Pollicy;  New  Shak.  Soc.  VI,  No.  3,  15  Mary,  for  these  Inclo- 
sures doe  undoe  us  all;  for  they  make  us  to  pay  dearer  for  our  lands  that 
we  oecupy,  and  causes  that  we  can  haue  no  lande  in  manner  for  our  money 
to  put  to  Tyllage;  all  is  taken  up  for  Pasture  eyther  for  Sheepe,  or  for 
Grasinge  of  Cattell;  in  so  much  that  I  haue  knowne  of  late  a  dozen  ploughes, 
within  lesse  compasse  then  sixe  Myles  about  mee,  layde  downe  within  this 
seven  yeares"  .  .  . 

Wie  aber  die  Zunahme  des  Wiesen-  und  Weidelandes  gerügt  wird,  so 
wird  die  Abnahme  der  Wälder,  zumal  des  Hochwaldes  in  England  schwer 
empfunden.  Darüber  klagt  z.  B.  Norden  (1608),  bei  Harrison  III,  190: 
„I  remember  there  is  a  Statute  made  35.  Hen.  the  S.  and  the  1.  Elizab. 
for  the  preseruation  of  timber  trees,  Oake,  Ash,  Elme,  Aspe,  and  Beech: 
and  that  12  storers  and  standils  should  bee  left  standing  at  euery  fall,  upon 
an  acre"  .  .  .  (Surueyor's  Dialogue.) 

Bayly.  But  surely,  I  hold  your  opinion  good  for  the  planting  of  fruit 
trees,  not  only  in  Orchards,  but  in  the  hedgerowes  and  fields:  for  I  thinke, 
we  have  of  no  tree  more  necessarie  use. 

Sur.  It  is  true  in  respecte  of  fruite.  But  in  other  respects  the  Oke, 
Elme,  and  Ash,  are  more  precious. 

Bayly.  These  indeed  are  building  trees,  and  of  the  three,  the  Oke  is 
of  the  most  request,  a  timber  most  firme  and  most  durable.  I  haue  beene 
no  great  traueller,  and  therefore  I  can  speake  little  of  the  increase  (p.  211) 
or  decrease  of  them,  other  then  in  the  places  where  I  am  most  resident, 
and  where  my  ordinary  affaires  do  lye.  And  for  those  parts,  I  can  say, 
that  they  increase  not,  though  they  seeme  not  to  be  wanted:  „for  you 
see  this  country  inclinable  to  wood  and  timber  much:  yet  within  these 
twenty  yeeres  they  haue  bene  diminished  two  parts  of  three:  and 
if  it  gQ  on  by  like  proportion,  our  childern  will  surely  want."* 


*  Ueber  Inclosures  vgl.  auch  Thornbury  II,  237:  „Various  remedies 
were  proposed  for  inclosures,  all  of  which  turned  upon  increasing  the 
Profits  of  tillage  and  lessening  that  of  grazing,  finding  that  the  tillage  of 
ten  acres  brought  more  profit  than  the  grazing  twenty,  but  for  the  expense 
of  servants  and  materials.  They  wished  to  give  the  farmer  liberty  to  seil 
cori  anywhere,  and  at  all  times  at  home  and  abroad."  — 
,1  in  a  year,  have  put  up  handreds  inclos'd, 
Those  pleasant  Meadows,  by  a  forfeit  mortgage,' 

(Beaum.  Fletcher  The  Scornful  Lady,  II,  1.) 
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Zumal  die  Hochöfen  für  Eisen-  und  Glas  -  Fabrikation  ver- 
schlangen grosse  Massen  Holz. 

Norden,  p.  191.  Iron  —  Furnaces  and  Glass  —  Kilns  in  the 
Weates  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  p.  213 — 215. 

Sur.  But  some  Countries  are  yet  well  stored,  and  for  the  abundance 
of  timber  &  wood,  were  excepted  in  the  Statute,  as  the  Welds  of  Kent, 
Sussex,  &  Surrey,  (p.  214)  which  were  all  anciently  coraprehended  under 
the  name  of  Holmes  dale.  There  are  divers  places  also  in  Darbishire, 
Cheshire,  &  Shropshire,  wel  woodded.  And  yet  he  that  well  ob  erues  it, 
and  hath  knowne  the  Welds  of  Sussex,  Surry,  and  Kent  the  grand  nursery 
of  those  kind  of  trees,  especially  Oake,  &  Beech,  shal  find  an  alteration 
within  lesse  then  30.  yeres,  as  may  wel  strike  a  feare,  lest  fewe  yeeres 
more,  as  pestilent  as  the  former,  will  leaue  fewe  good  trees  standing  in 
those  Welds,  Such  a  heate  issueth  out  of  the  many  forges  &  fur- 
naces, for  the  making  of  Iron,  and  out  of  the  glasse  kilnes, 
as  hath  deuoured  many  famouswoods  within  the  Welds:  as  about 
Buringfold,  Lopwood  Greene,  the  Minus,  Kirdford,  Petworth  parkes,  Eber- 
nowe  Wassalls,  Eusper,  Balcombe,  Dalington  the  Dyker:  and  some  forests, 
and  other  places  infinite.     Tantum  aeui  louginqua  valet  mutare  vetustas. 

„The  force  of  tiuie,  and  mens  inclination,  make  great  changes  in  mightie 
things.  But  the  croppe  of  this  commodious  fruit  of  the  earth,  which  nature 
it  seife  doth  sowe,  being  thus  reaped  and  cut  downe  by  the  sickle  of  time, 
hath  beene  in  some  plentifull  places,  in  regard  of  the  superfluons  aboun- 
dance  rather  held  a  hurtfuU  weed,  then  a  profitable  fruit,  and  therefore  the 
wasling  of  it  held  prouidence,  to  the  end  that  corne,  a  more  profitable 
increase,  might  be  brought  in,  in  stead  of  it,  which  hath  made  Inhabitants 
so  fast  to  hasten  the  confusion  of  the  one,  to  haue  the  other.  But  it  is  to 
be  feared,  that  posterities  will  find  want,  where  now  they  thinke  is  too  n  ach." 

Die  Ortschaften  nun  —  Dörfer  im  eigentlichen  Sinne  hat  und  hatte 
England  ja  nicht  —  sind  spärlich  genug  bevölkert,  wenn  auch  Harris on 
1,  308  Unrecht  gehabt  haben  wird  mit  der  Bemerkung:  Never  so  few 
people  in  England  as  now. 

Der  Farmer  aber,  wie  derselbe  Harrison  berichtet,  lebt  um  1580 
bereits  viel  luxuriöser  als  seine  Eltern  und  Grosseltern  es  gethan.  lieber 
die  häusliche  Einrichtung  derselben  berichtet  Harrison,  p.  241:  „But  now, 
tho'  rents  haven  risen  ten  or  twenty-fold,  Farmers  have  6  or  7  years'  rent 
in  band,  besides  plenty  of  pewter,  3  or  4  feather-beds,  tapestry,  carpets 
a  silver  salt-cellar,  a  wine-bowl,  and  a  dozen  spoons." 


Vgl.  auch  K.  Elze,  Shakesp.,  p.  564;  Elze  citicrt  Erwin  Nasse: 
„Ueber  die  mittelalterliche  Feldgemeinschaft  und  die  Einhegungen  des 
16.  Jahrhunderts  in  England  (Bonn,  1869),  p.  56  flg.  Schon  1521  erging 
eine  Verordnung  Heinrich's  VIII.  wonach  bei  strenger  Strafe  die  Einfriedi- 
gung sofort  wieder  niedergelegt  und  die  verfallenen  Häuser  wieder  auf- 
gebaut und  mit  Bauern  besetzt  werden  sollten." 
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Der  höhere  Luxus,  der  im  Laufe  der  Zeit  Tjeträchtlich  gestiegen  ist, 
wird  überhaupt  auf  den  verschiedensten  Gebieten  des  Lebens  hervorgehoben. 
Es  nähert  sich  eben  die  Zeit,  wo  der  Bauer  dem  Edelmann  auf  die 
Fersen  tritt. 

Wo  aber  Vermehrung  des  Luxus  rühmend  oder  tadelnd  hervorgehoben 
wird,  da  wird  auch  über  erhöhte  Preise  geklagt  werden.  So  sagt  auch 
hier  Harrison  1,  241:  „But  when  a  Farmer  renews  his  lease,  his  Land- 
lord sweeps  off  all  his  ready  money  as  clean  as  the  barber  shaves  his  chin." 

Die  erhöhten  Eenten  und  Preise  überhaupt  aber  weisen  zurück  auf 
die  Entwerthung  des  Geldes  durch  Verschlechterung  der  Münze  seitens 
Heinrich  VIII. 

Aermlich  genug  aber  ist  die  Wohnung  des  einfachen  Land- 
mannes. (Vgl.  John  Earle,  bishop  of  Worcester,  afterwards  of  Salisbury, 
Essays  and  Characters,  ab.  1628,  Cycl.  I,  279.)  The  Clown:  „His  habi- 
tation  is  some  poor  thatched  roof,  destinguished  from  his  barn  by  the  loop- 
holes  that  let  out  smoke,  which  the  rain  had  long  since  washed  through, 
but  for  the  double  ceiling  of  bacon  on  the  inside,*  which  has  hung 
there  from  his  grandsire's  time,  and  is  yet  to  make  rashers  for  posterity  .... 
He  apprehends  God's  blessings  only  in  a  good  year,  or  a  fat  pasture,  and 
never  praises  him  but  on  good  ground  ...  He  is  a  niggard  all  the  week, 
except  only  market-day,  where,  if  his  com  seil  well,  he  thinks  he  may  be 
drunk  with  a  good  consciensce." 

Sehr  bezeichnend  für  die  Lage  des  ärmeren  englischen  Volkes  im  14.  Jahr- 
hundert sind  die  Ausführungen  bei  C  haue  er,  de  Avaritia: 

,Thurgh  this  cursed  synne  of  avarice  and  coveytise  comen  these  harde 
lordschipes,  thurgh  whiche  men  ben  destreyned  by  talliages,  custumes,  and 
cariages,  more  than  here  duete  of  resoun  is;  and  elles  take  thay  of  here 


*  Diese  Schinken  also  hingen  von  das  Dach  tragenden  Balken  des  Hauses 
herunter.     Wir  erwähnen  hierzu: 

,Many  a  piece  of  bacon  have  I  had  out  of  their  balkes.'    (=  beams.) 

(Gammer  Gurton^s  Needle.     0.  PI.  II,  7.) 
Vgl.  Nares,  Gloss.  s.  v.  Balke,  s.  A  beam,  or  rafter. 

Dort   oben   am  Dache   hängt    auch    der  vorsichtige  Noah  als  er  die 
Fluth  erwartet,  seine  Lebensmittel  auf: 
ib.  V.  379: 
Than  shalt  thou  hange  hem  in  the  roof  ful  hie, 
That  no  man  of  eure  purveaunce  aspye; 
And  whan  thou  thus  hast  doon  al  I  have  seyd, 
And  hast  our  vitaille  faire  in  hem  y-leyd. 
And  eek  an  ax  to  smyte  the  corde  a-two 
Whan  that  the  water  cometh,  that  we  may  goo. 
And  breke  an  hole  an  hye  upon  the  gable 
Into  the  gardyn  ward  over  the  stable  .... 

(C  haue  er,  C.  T.  The  Milliner's  T.  v.  379  sqq.) 
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bondemen*  amerciraentes,  whiche  mighte  more  resonably  ben  callid  extor- 
ciouns  than  mercymentis.  Of  whiche  mersyments  and  raunsonyng  of  bon- 
demen, some  lordes  stywardes  seyn,  that  it  is  rightful,  for  as  moche  as 
a  cherl  hath  no  tempore!  thing  that  it  nys  his  lordes,  as  thay  sayn.  But 
certes,  thise  lordeshipes  doon  wrong,  that  bireven  here  bondemen  thinges 
that  thay  never  yave  bem.  Augustinus  de  Civitate  Dei,  libro  IX.  Soth  is 
that  the  condicioun  of  thraldom,  and  the  firste  cause  of  thraldom  is  for 
sin.     Genes.  V.' 

Thus  may  ye  seen,  that  the  gilt  deserved  thraldom,  but  not  nature. 
Wherfore  these  lordes  schulden  nought  to  moche  gloritie  in  here  lordschipes, 
sith  that  by  naturel  condicioun  thay  ben  nought  lordes  over  here  thralles, 
but  for  that  thraldom  com  first  by  the  desert  of  synne.  And  fortherover, 
ther  as  the  lawe  saytb,  that  temporel  goodes  of  bondefolk  been  the 
goodes  of  her  lordschipes;  ye,  that  is  to  understonde,  the  goodes  of  the 
emperour,  to  defende  hem  in  here  right,  but  not  to  robbe  hem  ne  to  reve 
hem.  And  therfore  seith  Seneca,  thi  prudence  schulde  live  benignely  with 
thi  thrallis.  Thilke  that  thay  clepe  thralles,  ben  Goodes  people;  for 
humble  folk  ben  Cristes  frendes;  thay  ben  contubernially  with  the  Lord. 
Thenk  eek  as  of  such  seed  as  cherles  springen,  of  such  seed  springe  lordes; 
as  wel  may  the  cherl  be  saved  as  the  lord.  The  same  deth  that  takith 
the  cherl,  the  same  deth  taketh  the  lord.  Wherefore  I  rede,  do  riht  so 
with  thi  cherle  as  thou  woldist  thi  lord  dide  with  the,  if  thou  were  in  his 
plyt.  Every  sinful  man  is  a  cherl  as  to  synne.  I  rede  the  certes,  thou 
lord,  that  thou  werke  in  such  a  wise  with  thy  cherles  that  thay  rather 
love  the  than  drede  the.  I  wot  wel,  ther  is  degre  above  degre,  as  resoun 
is  and  skil,  that  men  don  her  deooir  ther  as  it  is  dewe;  but  certes,  extor- 
ciouns,  and  despit  of  eure  undirlinges,  is  dampnable 

This  name  of  cherldom  was  never  erst  couth  til  Noe  saj^de  that  his 
sone  Chanaan  schulde  be  thral  of  his  bretheren  for  his  synne. 


*  Ohne  Zweifel  aber  sind  die  Bewohner  der  Städte  früher  und  in  grösserem 
Masse  frei  gewesen  als  diejenigen  des  flachen  Landes.  Wir  haben  p.  71 
kurz  auf  die  Ausführungen  bei  Turner,  Domestic  Architecture,  p.  157 
verwiesen.  Dort  heisst  es  von  den  free  Towns:  ,These  towns  formed  an 
essential  part  of  the  policy  of  Edward  L,  perhaps  the  most  wise  and  far- 
sighted  monarch  that  England  has  ever  had;  he  endowed  theni  with  special 
priAileges  to  encourage  inhabitants  to  flock  to  them,  and  in  this  he  was 
very  successful.  They  performed  an  important  part  in  the  progress  of 
civilization  in  Europe.  The  inhabitants  were  all  made  free  men,f 
exempt  from  the  power  and  jurisdretion  of  the  neighbouring  barons  or 
bishops;  their  tenure  was  direct  from  the  crown,  and  they  were  granted 
the  important  privilege  of  free  trade.' 

f  Ueber  das  Gefängniss  von  Ludgate  bemerkt  Gifford  zu  Mas  sing  er 
City  Mad.  I,  1:  ,This  prison  was  anciently  appropriated  to  the  freemen 
of  the  city  and  the  clergymen.' 


Extracts   from  John    Korden's 

„Surveyors  Dialogue,  1608."  (New  Shak.  Soc,  London,  1881. 
Harrison  III,  SuppL),  p.  176: 

2.  On  Villains  or  Bondmen,  p.  77—79. 

Lord.  .  .  .  What  eise  is  there  to  be  considered,  touching  the  things 
incident  to  a  Mannor? 

Sur.  Nothing  Sir,  that  I  now  remember:  but  a  matter  almost  out  of 
nse,  a  tenure  called  Villanage:  tliat  is,  where  the  Tenants  of  a  Mannor 
were  Bondmen  and  ßondwomen,  the  men  were  called  Villaines,  and 
the  women  Neiffes. 

Lord.  It  hath  a  base  title:  A  Villaine  is  an  opprobrious  name, 
howsoeuer  it  tooke  beginning. 

Sur.  As  the  word  is  now  used  and  taken,  it  is  indeede  a  word  of 
great  dishonour:  but  the  time  hath  beene,  the  word  hath  beene  of  no  such 
disgrace.  And  it  is  now  but  as  the  thing  is  ment  by  the  Speaker,  and 
taken  by  him  to  whom  it  is  spoken:  although  some  say,  that  a  villaine 
is  quasi  seruns:  which  name  indeed  is  of  a  more  tolerable  construction 
in  our  common  sence,  then  is  row  the  name  of  villaine,  which  is  indeed 
no  more  then  villanus,  a  Eustique  or  Countriman,  which  word  is  in 
sence  contrary  to  Cines,  or  Oppidanus,  but  that  since  the  Conquest 
by  the  Normanes,  these  villaines  became  bondmen:  for  where  the 
Conquerour  came  and  preuailed  by  force,  there  the  Countrey  people  became 
Captines  and  Slanes.  But  Kent,  which  was  not  subsued  by  the 
sword,  but  bycomposition,  retained  their  freedome  still,  as  did  also 
manie  Cities. 

Lord.  Why  then  should  the  name  villaine  bee  so  odious,  if  it  signifie 
but  a  Countriman:  for  there  are  many  honest  ciuill,  and  wealthy  Countrimen? 

Sur.  Because  they  indured  under  that  name,  many  kindes  of  seruitude 
and  slanish  labours,  under  their  Lords,  as  did  the  Israelites  in  Egipt, 
&  whatsoeuer  they  possessed,  was  not  theirs,  but  the  Lords. 

Lord.  I  blame  not  any  man  then,  to  take  exception  at  the  name:  for 
hee  that  would  call  me  Villaine,  and  were  not,  I  thinke,  ment  to  bring  me 
into  like  thraldome:  but  I  thinke  there  be  not  many  under  this  kinde  of 
servitude  at  this  day. 

Sur.  There  are  not :  yet  there  be  as  many  Villani  as  in  times  past, 
in  that  sence,  from  which  this  word  was  first  deriued:  which  as  I  sayd, 
was  from  the  place  of  their  inhabiting  the  Country,  and  country  villages 
and  outfarmes  ....  But  the  word  at  this  day  needes  not  to  be  so  carped 
at,  unlesse  the  party  do  the  seruice  of  that  base  tenure,  which  upon  the 
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conquest  was  imposed  upon  the  Coiintry  people :  which  kinde  of  seruice 
and  slanery,  thankes  bee  to  God,  is  in  most  places  of  this 
Realnie  quite  abolished,  &  worne  out  of  memory:  yet  some  beare  the 
marke,  both  in  their  ancient  &  new  copies,  by  this  word  Tenens  natiuns, 
which  signifieth  a  bond  tenant,  or  borne  of  the  bloud;  &  yet  it  may  be, 
their  ancesters  were  manumised*  long  agoe.  And  it  wäre  not  amisse, 
that  Stewards  of  such  Courts,  wherein  such  copies  are  made,  would  be 
careful  in  making  their  copies  upon  Surrender  of  such  a  Tenant,  whose 
ancesters  euermore  possessed  the  thing  he  surrenders;  for  when  a  free 
man  shall  take  such  a  copie  under  the  name  of  Tenens  Natinus,  he  hath 
wrong,  and  I  thinke  it  little  materiall,  if  the  word  were  generally  omitted, 
where  there  hath  bin  an  infranchisement ;  for  the  greatest  argument  for 
the  continuance  is,  to  maintaine  the  antiquitie  of  the  Mannor,  and  me 
thinkes  it  were  better  that  such  an  odious  brand  were  cleaue  wiped  and 
razed  out  of  the  forehead  of  euery  mans  inheritnace:  although  (no  doubt) 
there  are  yet  some  within  this  Realme  without  manumission, 
fewe  knowne,  but  more  concealed,  and  some  (no  doubt)  haue  bene  by  the 
act  of  their  Lords  freed,  and  neither  their  Lords  witting  of  it,  nor  the 
Tenants  taking  present  adnantage:  for  if  the  Lord  buy  or  seil  with  his 
bond  Tenant,  it  is  an  immediate  infranchisement  of  the  Tenant  and  his 
posteritie.  And  someh  aue  volunta  rily  released  their  Tenants  of  such  a 
slauerie.     An  act  of  charitie. 

Lord.  Truly  I  think  it  is  a  Christian  part  so  to  doe  for  seeing  we 
be  nowe  all  as  the  children  of  one  father,  the  seruants  of  one  God,  and 
the  Subiects  to  one  King,  it  is  verie  uncharitable  to  retaine  our  brethren 
in  bondage:  sith,  when  we  were  all  bond,  Christ  did  make  us  free. 


*  manumission:    Die  Freilassung  war  die  höchste   Gunstbezeugung, 

welche  der  Hörige  von  seinem  Herrn  erhalten  konnte.     So  verspricht  diese 

der  Bauer  Cain  seinem  Knecht,  wenn  er  den  an  Abel  begangenen  Brudermord 

geheim  halten  wolle:    (Towneley  Mysteriös,  saec.  XIV,  Mactatio  Abel): 

Caym.     A,  sir,  I  cry  you  mercy,  seasse! 

And  I  shalle  make  you  a  releasse. 
Auch    in    der    ältesten    Redaction    des    Alexis  -  Liedes   (XL   saec.)   wird 
dieselbe  höchste  Belohnung  erwähnt:  (Str.  46.  ed.  Gas  ton  Paris): 
„E  Deus",  dist  il,  „quer  ousse  un  serjant 
Qui  l'me  guardast:  jo  Tenc  fereie  franc." 
Auch  in  den  „Gesetzen  Wilhelm's  des  Eroberes"  (herausgegeben 
von  Reinh.    Schmidt,  Leipzig,    1858)  tritt    die  Unterscheidung    des    Freien 
und  des  Unfreien  schroff  genug  zu  Tage;  ib  p.  324: 

7.  Si  home  ocist  alter  e  il  seit  cunuissant  e  il  deive  faire  les  amendes, 
durrad  de  sa  manbote  (Strafgeld  für  Tödtung  eines  Mannes)  al  seinur  pur 
le  franc  hume  X  solz,  e  pur  le  serf  XX  solz. 

8.  La  were  (Wehrgeld,  cf.  manbote)  del  thein  (=  noble,  cf.  Thane  of  Fife, 
Mach.  I,  2  =  Degen)  XX  in  Merchenelahe,  XXV  lib.  in  Westsexenelahe ;  la 
were  del  vilain  C  solz  en  Merchenelahe  e  ensement  cn  Westsexenelahe. 


Anhang. 


Zur  Vergleichung  mit  altenglischen  Sitten  geben  wir  hier 
einige  Züge  aus  einem  altdeutschen  Lebenshilde.  Es  ist  dies: 
„J.  Frischlin's,  Hohenzollerische  Hochzeit.  1598.  Beitrag  zur 
schwäbischen  Sittenkunde.  Von  Dr.  Anton  Birlinger.  Frei- 
burg i./Br.  1860."  —  J.  Frischlin  ist  der  Bruder  des  bekannteren 
Nicodemus  Frischlin,  dessen  Leben  David  Strauss  m^eisterhaft 
dargestellt  hat.  — 

J.  Frischlin  schildert  die  Hochzeit  des  Hoch-  und  Wolgeboren  Herrn 
Hanns  Georgen  Graffen  von  Zollern  mit  seiner  Hochgeboren  Fräulein  Braut, 
Tochter  des  Wild-  und  Rheingraffen.  Die  Hochzeit  fand  statt  am 
11.  Octobris  1598  auf  Schloss  Hechingen: 

„Der  Herren  Gmahl,  und  Fürsten  fein, 

In  einen  schönen  Saal  gehn  ein. 

Gelegen,  welcher  ist  gar  gross, 

Nach  Auffgang  gen  des  Herren  Schloss. 

Und  gegen  der  Statt  sehen  thut. 

Der  Graffen  Ritter  Stuben  gut. 

Inn  diesem  hohen  Saale  weyt. 

War  das  Nachtessen  zu  bercyt. 

Die  Diener  all  mit  grossem  Hauflfen, 

Auss  und  ein  embsig  theten  lauflfen. 

Die  Liechter  in  den  Leuchtren  schinen. 

So  oben  hiengen  an  der  binen.  * 

Windliechter,  Kertzen,  Fackeln  hell, 

Welche  den  Saal  erleuchten  schnell. 

Als  obs  der  Hechte  Tage  wer. 

Die  Liechter  also  schienen  sehr. 

Nun  waren  schon  die  Tisch  bereyt 

Auffs  best,  mit  aller  Herrligkeit. 

Die  Fürsten,  Graffen  all  zumal, 

Schon  stunden  in  dem  weitten  Saal. 

Dartzu  das  gantze  Frawenzimmer, 

Inn  Kleydern  stund  herumber  schimmern. 

Die-  Diener  stunden  wartten  auff, 

Der  selben  war  ein  bsondrer  hauff. 


'  Balken. 
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Die  silbern  Kaudten,*  welche  halten 

Das  Wasser,  giessen  mannigfalten 

Auff  aller  Herren  zarte  Hand,** 

Die  sie  mit  Zwechlen***  trücknen  bhend. 

So  sie  dann  vor  credentzten  auch. 

Nach  höfflich  und  fürstlichem  brauch. 

Dann  waren  dreissig  an  der  zal, 

Die  Essen  trugen  allzumal. 

Da  nun  der  Capellan  jetzt  hett 

Gesprochen  her  das  Tischgebet, f 

Den  Segen  nemlich  vor  dem  Essen, 

Da  seind  die  Herren  nider  gsessen, 

In  schöne  Sessel  ganz  visierlich. 

Von  Samat,  Corduban  gar  zierlich. 

Sich  erstlich  an  die  Tafel  setzt, 

Der  Bräutigam  und  sich  ergötzt, 

Gantz  lustig  an  der  Tafel  sass, 

Und  frölich  mit  seiner  Sponsa  ass, 

Dann  neben  jr  Gräffliche  Gnad, 

Das  Fräwlin  man  gesetzet  hat. 

Da  er  die  Tugendtsam  Junkfrawen, 

Holdseligklichen  thet  an  schwawen. 

Der  Bräutigam  hett  dg,  kein  rhu, 

Sprach  seiner  Sponsä  freundlich  zu. 

Der  jhr  dann  nach  Lust  und  begür, 

Thet  legen  gute  Bisslein  für, 

Und  sähe  sie  holdselig  an, ff 

Das  wie  ein  Fewr  sein  Hertz  ihm  bran. 

Also  das  gantze  Frawenzimmer, 

Sass  an  der  Tafel  frölich  schimmern. 


*  Kannen. 

**  Dieselbe  Sitte,  auf  diese  Art  vor  und  bei  Tische  die  Hände  zu 
waschen  haben  wir  für  England,  p.  88,  89  erörtert. 

**•  Zwehle,  engl,  towel. 

f  Der  Capellan,  Schloss-  und  Haus -Capellan  überhaupt  hatte  auch  in 
England  das  Tischgebet  zu  sprechen,  ohne  in  Deutschland  —  was  wir 
sogleich  sehen  werden  —  wie  in  England,  der  Regel  nach,  mit  zur  Tafel 
gezogen  werden,     cf.  Grace  im  Register. 

ff  Das  junge  Paar  ass  also  von  demselben  Teller  —  eating  off  the  same 
plate  —  war  ja,  wie  wir  gesehen,  auch  in  England  bis  in's  18.  Jahrhundert 
hinein  eine  sehr  verbreitete  Sitte.     Vgl.  to  carve  im  Register. 
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Gar  köstlich  von  Farben  all, 
Inn  Krösen  glitztcns  überall.* 
Hüpsch  guldin  Hauben  hettens  auff, 
Und  stunden  kleine  Hütlein  drauff,* 
Mit  weiss  und  rodten  Feder  strauss, 
Die  waren  hin  und  wieder  krauss. 
Die  Haarlocken  im  Angesicht, 
Mit  Eyserin  Dräten  auffgericht, 
Die  Sassen  da  mit  allem  fleiss, 
Als  wie  die  Schwanen,  all  schneeweiss. 
In  Summa  fürstlich  alles  glützt, 
Ein  jedes  Graahl  war  auffgespützt. 
Das  sie  ein  schein  und  glantze  gab, 
Und  menigklich  sich  wundert  drab. 


*  In  Krösen.  Auch  in  England  trug  man  buntfarbige  starches: 
doch  wurde  blaugestärkte  Wäsche  daselbst  durch  Befehl  der  Königin 
Elizabeth  vom  27.  Juni  1595  verboten.  —  Ebenso  wurden  durch  die  Kleider- 
ordnung des  Fürstbischofs  von  Bamberg  und  Würzburg  vom  Jahre  1616 
verboten:  „die  grossen  Kragen  und  Ueber schlage,  ausgenäthe  Arbeit  und 
Spitzen  daran,  die  überflüssige  sogar  gemeine  Stärkung  derselben,  sonderlich 
die  jetzt  aufkommende  blaue  Stärke,  die  übermässig  weiten  Aermel 
an  Weiberleibröcken ,  die  breiten  Schürztücher,  so  den  Rock  bis  über  die 
Hälfte  bedecken,  die  Eosen  und  Spitzen  an  Schuhen  und  alle  neuen 
ungewöhnlichen  Muster  an  Kleidern  und  Trachten."  (Gegen  die  shoe-roses 
eifert  auch  B.  Jonson,  The  Devil  is  an  Ass  1616.)  —  Die  bunt- 
farbigen Krösen  erwähnt  für  England  das  Glossary  von  Nares 
s.  V.  Starch:  ,There  was  a  period  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  the 
fashion  was  introduced  of  usiug  starch  of  different  colours  to  tinge 
the  linen.  In  1564,  says  Stowe,  a  Dutchwoman  undertook  to  teach  this 
art  .  .  .  There  is  a  masque  extant,  by  Middleton  and  Ptowley,  in  which 
five  different  coloured  starches  are  personified,  and  introduced  as  con- 
tending  for  superiority.  It  is  entitled  The  World  Tossed  at  Tennis,  and 
was  printed  in  1620.  Absurd  as  these  monstruous  and  starched  ruffs  were, 
I  should  not  have  suspected  the  devil  as  their  author,  had  not  a  contem- 
porary  writer  discovered  the  fact.  So  we  learn  from  Stubbes,  Anat.  of 
Abuses  .  .  .  And  this  startch  they  make  of  divers  substances,  some- 
times,  of  wheate  flower  of  braune  and  other  graines;  sometimes  of  rootes, 
and  sometimes  of  other  thinges:  of  all  collours  and  hues,  as  white, 
redde,  blewe,  purplc,  and  the  like.  — cf  B.  Jonson  Devil  an  Ass  I,  1: 
,Fit.  Yellow,  yellow,  yellow  etc.  Pou.  That's  starch!  The  devil's 
idol  of  that  colour.'  — 

**  Hübsch  guldin  Hauben  hettens  auff.  Und  stunden  kleine 
Hütlein  drauff:  genau  dasselbe  finden  wir  auf  Portraits  des  L.  Cranach 
und  Hans  Holbein's  (z.  B.  der  Patricierinnen  im  Augsburger  Museum).  — 
Die  Haarlocken  „mit  eisernen  Dräten  aufgerichtet",  welche  auf  diese  Weise 
die  Gestalt  eines  Hernes  oder  Halbmondes  erhalten,  haben  wir  auch  in 
Alt- England  gefunden,  cf.  p.  180  (these  wires  turned  like  hornes  of  ram) 
und  Citizen  im  Register.  Ein  italienisches  Gemälde,  auf  welchem  genau 
dieselbe  Haartracht  der  Frauen  zu  bemerken  ist,  sahen  wir  auf  der  Galerie 
in  Augsburg:  No.  242,  Venus  als  Beherrscherin  des  geselligen  Lebens- 
genusses von  X.  Michieli,  gen.  Vicentino  (153B— 1614). 
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Olin  not  das  ich  die  Session 

Inn  Ordnung  beschreib,  wie  sie  gethon. 

Dann  solches  ich  den  andern  Tag, 

Ordenlich  nach  einander  sag. 

Auif  lincker  seyt  die  Fürsten,  Herren, 

Sassen,  nach  aller  zier  und  ehren. 

Ins  Graffen  Ritter  Stnben  schön, 

Pa  thet  all  Trawrigkeit  vergehn, 

Die  trüben  Wolken  aus  dem  Hüru, 

Und  sahen  lustig  alle  Stirn. 

Dann  dess  Weins  edler  Rebensaflft, 

Thet  endlich  ihnen  geben  kraift. 

Das  sie  von  Sachen  frölich  redten. 

Hierzwischen  gar  kein  rhu  nicht  betten. 

Die  Vorschneyder  und  Officieren* 

Credentzten,  ander  thon  hofieren. 

Die  Hofmaister  und  die  Truchsässen, 

So  auffgetragen  alles  Essen, 

Die  legten  da  dem  Graifen  für, 

Hofmännisch,  und  nach  aller  zier. 

Undren  Vorschneydern  stelt  sich  fein 

Hanns  Heinrich  der  von  Liechtenstein, 

Ein  feiner  Juukher,  welchen  ziert. 

Das  er  wol  hat  Latein  studiert. 

Ein  Carmen  judicieren  kan, 

Und  ist  ein  wacker  Edelmann. 

Sein  Bruder  Oswald  gleichfalls  war 

Hofmännisch  und  auch  zierlich  gar, 

Aufftrugen  manche  gute  Tracht, 

Die  man  auffsetzet  diese  Nacht. 

Junkher  Hanns  Grumlich  da  aufftrug, 

Hofmännisch,  sitlich,  steiff  und  klug, 

Von  aller  Historie  und  art. 

Die  man  für  trug  auff  jede  fart. 

Von  Blumenwerk,  Bilder,  seltzam  Thier 

Aufftragen  waren,  mit  ein  zier, 

Das  einr  sein  kurtzweil  haben  solt, 

So  er  sie  all  erzehlen  wolt. 

Dann  die  Schawessen,**  so  auffgsetzt, 

Fünff  hundert  Gulden  seind  geschetzt. 


*  Vgl.  to  carve  to  in  Alt -England.  —  „Officiere''  heisst  hier  ohne 
Zweifel,  wie  im  gleichzeitigen  Englisch,  Beamte. 

**  Vgl.  die  ähnlichen  Schüsseln  in  England;  z.  B.  die  Belagerung  von 
Breda  als  Zuckerwerk. 
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Der  Hochborn  Eytel  Friderich, 

War  an  der  Tafel  gantz  frölich, 

Mit  seinen  Gästen  guter  ding, 

Schawt  das  man  gutte  Trinkle  bring. 

Liess  grosse  Becher  tragen  her, 

Sein  Schweher  ein  Umbtrunk*  bracht  Er. 

Liess  schöne  Credentz**  setzen  auff, 

Von  Silber,  Gold,  dern  vil  zuhauff. 

Die  grossen  Scheuren,  und  Phialen, 

Die  silbern  Schüsslen,  grosse  Schalen, 

Darauif  man  die  Schawessen  trug. 

Es  kundt  die  nyemandt  sehen  genug. 

Was  man  auftrug  für  gute  Bisslen, 

Inn  zwey  hundert  achtzig  vier  Schüsslen. 

Die  gantz  von  lauter  Silber  waren, 

Man  thet  in  Summa  da  nichts  sparen, 

Und  liess  aufftragen  also  milt,*** 

Das  menigklichen  war  erfült. 

Als  ich  mich  sähe  umb  im  Saal, 

Vermeynt  das  Gschürr  stund  überal, 

Auffs  Graffen  Taflen  überstelt, 

Schaw  zu,  ein  gantze  Wand  sich  helt, 

Gleich  gegen  mir  hinüber  standen, 

Und  waren  noch  vilmehr  verbanden. 

Silberner  Flaschen  hieng  ein  hauffen, 

Verguldt,  an  kettin,  und  an  Schrauifen. 

Vil  doppelt  Becher,  und  gross  Gschirr, 

Gar  mancherley,  nach  allem  zier. 

Zwölff  Bretter  auff  einander  all,f 

Gar  lange  zeil  fein  nach  der  zal. 

Achtzehen,  und  in  zwöUfe  giengen. 

An  seytten  schöne  Flaschen  hingen. 

Damit  man  Trinkgschirr  hat  genug. 

Ein  Vorrath  war,  nach  allem  fug. 

Hoffmaister  Sechs  waren  bestelt, 

Dern  jeder  in  den  Händen  helt. 

Ein  braunen  Stab, ff  oben  beschlagen, 

Und  underschidlich,  muss  ich  sagen. 


*  Umbtrunk,  entspricht  dem  englischen  measure  z.  B.  im  Macbeth. 

**  cf.  cupboard. 
***  milt,  wie  im  Engl,  mild,   freigebig. 

f  Ueber  die  Etagen  der  Credenztische  cf.  Cur  English  Home,  p.  119. 
ff  Auch  in  England  trägt  der  Sewer  den  langen  Stab  in  der  Hand. 
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Mit  Silber,  und  fein  Übergült, 
Wann  du  die  sach  recht  wissen  wilt. 
Von  Pochemstein  der  Obrist  war, 
Der  hielt  sich  warlich  zierlich  gar. 
Die  Tafeln  übersetzt  man  gar, 
Mit  allerley  Confect,  Schawessen,* 
Der  soll  man  billich  nicht  vergessen. 
Dann  sie  schön  waren  zugericht, 
Drumb  soll  man  sie  verschweygen  nicht. 
Sonderlich  war  des  Graffen  Schloss, 
Von  Zucker  visiert,  also  gross, 
Natürlich  auff  dem  Tische  stund. 
Das  man  all  Gmäch  da  sehen  kundt, 
Den  gantzen  Hoff,  und  alle  Thür, 
Diss  Schaw  essen  war  tragen  für. 
Dann  wäre  auch  gebracht  ein  Werck, 
Von  dem  Ritter  Sant  Görgen,  merck. 
Wie  er  mit  seinem  Spiess  erstach. 
Ein  Lindwurm,  so  grewlich  Trach, 
Beym  leben  des  Königs  Tochter  liält, 
Den  Lindwurm  zu  der  Erden  fält. 
Dise  Histori  gleich  für  kam 
Graff  Hanns  Görgen  dem  Bräutigam, 
Damit  er  auch  auf  dieser  Erdt, 
Gereytzt  zu  solcher  Künheit  werdt, 
Das  er  sey  durch  eiu  Glauben  grüst, 
Wie  hie  Sant  Görg  der  Ritter  ist, 
Durch  Christum  den  Teuffei  geschwind, 
Der  Hellen  Trachen  überwind,  .... 
Nun  muss  ich  bschreiben  auch  den  Saal, 
Der  ist  gantz  Fürstlich  überal. 
Mit  Schrein  werk  oben  ist  versetzt,** 
Fein  schön  quartieret,  ohn  verletzt, 
Der  eusserste  Saal  auch  schön  ist 
Mit  Bildern,  Köpfflen,  zugerüst. 
Man  sihet  oben  lustig  prangen 
Vil  Engelen  heraber  hangen. 
Mit  Laubwerk  eingelegt  in  Holtz, 
Ueber  die  massen  schön  und  stoltz. 
Das  einer  wol  kündt  sagen  fein, 
Diss  muss  ein  Maisterstücklein  sein. 


*  Dasselbe  in  England. 

**  Das  Zimmer  hat  also,  wie  damals  in  ganz  Euroi)a   vorwiegend  war, 
die  getäfelte  Holzdecke. 
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Z wen  Messin  Leuchter  zu  den  stunden, 

Thon  oben  hangen,  und  auch  unden, 

Mit  vilen  zapifen  Laubwerk  dran, 

Viertzehen  Liecht  man  stellen  kan. 

Ein  mössin  Kugel  unden  hanget,* 

Ein  jeder  Leuchter  also  branget. 

Schön  Gips  zu  beeden  seyden  ist, 

Mit  Säulen,  Bildern  zugerüst. 

Die  Fenster  zierlich  seind  verbanden. 

Als  wie  in  einer  Kirche  gstanden. 

Zwen  Camin  stehn  unden  und  oben, 

Den  Saal  man  nicht  kan  genugsam  loben. 

An  zier  hat  er  fürwar  nicht  wenig. 

Wann  gleich  drinn  essen  solt  ein  König. 

So  war  es  doch  ein  schöner  Saal, 

So  Fürstlich  ist  gantz  überall, 

In  dem  die  Herren  jetzund  sassen. 

Und  frölich  miteinander  assen. 

Als  man  nun  hett  von  dannen  thon. 

Die  erste  Tracht,  da  hüben  an 

Wol  an  der  zal  viertzig  Person, 

Mit  so  gar  Edlem  klang  und  thon.. 

So  süss  und  lieblich  sie  her  singen, 

Dass  in  dem  Saal  thet  weyt  erklingen. 

Dann  sie  die  stimmen  also  fürten, 

Das  sie  dieselben  supprimierten. 

Fein  lieblich  und  holdselig  sungen. 

Mit  hellen  Stimmen,  gschwinden  zungen. 

Das  eim  das  hertz  im  leyb  aufsprang. 

Wann  man  zur  Tafel  also  sang. 

Violen  zogen  sie  darunder. 

Die  Orgel  hört  man  auch  mit  wunder. 

So  zwitzerten  die  Geygen  fein, 

Gar  lieblich  mit  den  stimmenlein. 

Den  gantzen  Chorum  hat  regiert, 

Und  diese  Musicam  geziert. 

Der  Capelmaister,  Narciss  gnandt 

Zengel,  mein  gutter  Freundt  bekandt. 

Bei  diser  Musik  ich  lang  stundt. 

Das  ich  die  sachen  sehen  kundt. 


*  Diese  Form  der  messingenen  Kronleuchter,  unten  in  eine  Kugel  aus 
demselben  Metall  auslaufend,  ist,  nach  vielen  bildlichen  Darstellungen  zu 
urtheilen,  bis  in's  17.  Jahrhundert  hinein  in  Europa  die  vorherrschende 
gewesen.     Vgl.    Die  brazen  candlesticks  von  Lothbury  street. 
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Am  undern  Tisch  gleich  nächst  bey  mir, 

Hofjunkfrawen  mit  aller  zier. 

In  weissem  Attlass  sassen  ziert, 

Hart  zugeprysen*  und  geschniert. 

Lang  Ermel  jnen  hiengen  ab, 

Gelb  färben  dise  Kleydung  gab. 

Dann  sie  zerhacket  und  zerschnitzt. 

Also  ein  jede  Junkfraw  sitzt. 

Durch  alle  Taflen,  waren  mit  fleyss. 

Als  wie  die  Schwanen,  alle  schnee  weyss. 

Da  nun  die  Musik  zimblich  lang 

Gewehret  hatte  von  anfang, 

Das  Nachtmal  schon  vollendet  was, 

Der  Caplan  sprach  das  Gratias. 

Und  danckete  Gott  nach  dem  Essen, 

Dann  man  nun  mehr  lang  gnug  gesessen, 

Auff  diss  hat  man  den  Graffen  eben, 

Auff  jre  Hand  das  Wasser  geben.** 

Man  rucket  weck  die  Talfel,  Tisch, 

Und  machet  den  Saal  sauber,  frisch. 

Darmit  man  platz  zum  dantzen  hab, 

Im  Saal  köndt  fahren  auff  und  ab. 

Das  Frawen  zimmer  beeder  seyt, 

In  mitten  stunden  vil  Hofleut. 

Bey  welchen  ich  mich  finden  luss, 

Weyl  ich  die  sach  erzehlen  muss. 

Und  alles  gar  wohl  sehen  kundt, 

Der  Bräutigam  gantz  wacker  stundt, 

In  einem  schönen  weyssen  gwandt, 

Zwen  Graffen  hat  er  abgesandt, 

An  sein  Franciscam  die  Fraw  Braut, 

Welche  jm  worden  erst  vertraut. 

Am  Eeyen  dieselb  oben  sass, 

Ir  Kleydung  schön  weyss  allda  was. 


*  Hierzu  bemerkt  Dr.  Birlinger:  Preisen,  zupreisen  =  zuschnüren, 
z.  B.  die  vor  Alters  bräuchigen  corsettartigen  Frauenoberkleider.  In  Wurm- 
lingen  (Eottenburg)  tragen  die  Weiber  noch  alte  Mieder,  vorne  den  drei- 
spitzigen „Fürster",  der  mit  dem  Mieder  zusammengeschnürt  wird,  mit  dem 
sogen.  „Preisnestel."  —  Ein  solches  corsettartiges  Frauenoberkleid  tritt  auch 
auf  Venetianischen  Bildern,  bes.  bei  Tizian  characteristisch  hervor. 

**  Vgl.  die  Englischen  Gebräuche. 

16 
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Ir  Haar  sie  artlich  fliegen  Hess,* 
Und  stellet  sich  hald  anfF  die  Füss, 
Und  neyget  sittigklich  sich  nider, 
Schön  und  zart  waren  jre  glider. 
(Folgt  die  Schilderung  der  Tänze,  speciell   des  noch  heute  am 
Berliner  Hofe  üblichen  Fackel-Tanzes): 

Zwen  Graffen  dantzten  vornen  her, 

Mit  Facklen  zierlich,  höflich  sehr. 

Graff  Jochams  Son  von  Zollren  war, 

Hanns  Görg,  auch  dantzet  zierlich  gar. 

Der  ander  war  von  Helffenstein, 

Herr  Frobeni,  der  Namm  ist  fein. 

Welche  Hoffmännisch  ganz  die  Sachen, 

Nicht  wie  der  groben  Bauern  machen. 

Die  ainig  nur  von  Tach  abspringen, 

Das  Schafen  Applin  darzu  singen. 

Weyt  änderst  es  im  Gmach  zugieng, 

Da  man  den  schönen  dantz  anfieng. 

Nach  Fürstlichem  gebrauch  und  art, 

All  ding  fein  angestellet  wardt,  —  — 

Nun  muss  ich  auch  mit  guttem  fug,  (p.  55.) 

Des  Graffen  Gmach  beschreyben  gnug. 

Sein  Ehebeth,  und  das  Läger  sein, 

Welchs  ich  zuvor  besichtigt  fein, 

Und  mich  ein  Kämerling  hinfürt, 

Wie  Fürstlich  diss  Beth  war  geziert. 

Das  von  Pflaumfedren  zugericht, 

Bey  dem  man  schön  Figuren  sieht, 

Von  allen  Keysern,  Potentaten, 

Und  den  römischen  Mayestatten. 


*  Die  Braut  trägt  nach  der  früher  allgemeinen  Sitte  fliegendes, 
nicht  geflochtenes  Haar:  so  auch  wird  die  Jungfrau  Maria  bei  älteren 
italienischen  wie  deutschen  und  holländischen  Meistern  dargestellt.  In 
England  war  dieselbe  Sitte.  Darüber  spricht  Fair  holt,  Costume  in 
England,  s.  v.  Hair:  ,It  was  formerly  the  custom  for  brides  to  be 
married  with  their  hair  dishevelled.  In  the  pictures  of  the  marriage  of 
the  Virgin,  she  is  generally  so  represented  by  the  old  artist.  Anne  Bullen 
was  thus  dishevelled  when  she  married  Henry  VIII. 
„Untie  your  foldod  thoughts, 
And  let  them  dangle  loose  as  a  bride's  hair." 

(Middleton's  Roaring  Girl,  1611.) 
Letzteres   Citat  ist  aber  eine  Verwechslung  mit  Webster,  Weisser 

„Entbindet  die  Gedanken, 
Gebt  frei  sie  wie  die  Haare  einer  Braut." 
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Die  ober  Bine  ist  durchzogen, 
Von  Gips,  und  übergüldten  bogen. 
Der  under  Bod  mit  Marnielsteiu, 
Gepflastert  über  dmassen  fein, 
Die  Fenster  gross,  und  auch  schön  klar, 
Welchs  das  Gmach  durchleuchtet  gar. 
Von  Gips  gemacht  ein  schön  Camin, 
Ab  dem  ich  schier  erschrocken  bin. 

(Das   Morgenessen.) 
Da  nun  die  Taflen  waren  frisch. 
Mit  Essen  übersetzt  die  Tisch. 
Der  Priester  bettet  da  andächtig, 
Die  andre  volgten  jm  einträchtig. 
Biss  dass  er  zletst  in  Gottes  namen, 
Gesprochen  hett  mit  andacht,  Amen, 
Darauff  der  Priester  neyget  sich, 
Gieng  aus  dem  Saal  bescheydenlich. 
Die  Fürsten  all  sich  zu  ergötzen, 
Zur  Tafel  all  da  höflich  setzen. 
Erstlich  der  jung  Herr  Bräutigam, 
Sein  Gräflich  Gesponss  da  zu  sich  nam. 
Die  Sessel  waren  unbewogen, 
Mit  schwartzem  Samat  überzogen. 

65.  Die  Vorschneyder  stunden  vorn  Tisch, 
Zerlegten  da  die  Trachten  frisch. 
Die  schöne  Credenz  messer*  betten. 
Zerlegen  künstlich  alles  theten. 
Mit  guldin  Gablen**  legten  für, 
Dartzu  Credentzt  mit  allem  zier. 
Zur  rechten  des  Vorschneyders  gut, 
Der  Fürstlich  Gsandte  sitzen  thut. 

Der  Vorschneyder  hett  gar  kein  rhu,  ,  , 

Als  nun  die  Fürsten  lang  gesessen. 

Das  Frawen  zimmer  auch  hett  gessen. 

Der  Hof  Caplan  im  Saal  da  was. 

Sprach  abermal  das  Gratias. 

Und  dancket  Gott  fein  nach  dem  essen, 

Des  Herrens  hat  man  nicht  vergessen. 


*  Vgl.  Das  ,, Probe  machen"  am  Bargundischen  Hofe,  p.  216.    Englisch 
to  assay,  p,  205.  —  **  cf.  Forks  in  England,  p.  94, 
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So  oft  ei*  soUichs  hat  gethon, 
Neygt  er  sich  tieff  und  gieng  darvon.* 
Darauff  sah  man  das  Frawen  zimmer, 
Aus  dem  Saal  gehn  gar  köstlich  schimmern. 
Ein  jedes  Gmahl  gieng  da  behendt, 
In  sein  Gmach  und  Losanient. 
Unter  den  Geschenken  an  das  Brautpaar  wird  erwähnt  (p.  70): 
Erstlich  Marggraff  Gö'rg  Friderich, 
Liess  da  auiFtragen  gantz  Fürstlich, 
Ein  guldin  Dupplet  schön  gemacht, 
Gar  hoch  nach  grossem  gschmuck  und  pracht. 
Au  ff  einem  Fuss,**  tribner  arbeyt, 
Ueber  die  mass  schön  zubereyt. 
Man  sähe  auf  dem  Deckel  stan, 
Ein  Silbernen  verguldten  Man, 
Der  des  Marggr äffen  Wappen  halt, 
Des  Eheingräffisch  in  gleicher  Gstalt. 
Das  schenckt  er  frey  auss  gnad  und  huldeu, 
Kost  über  die  flinff  hundert  Gulden. 
Dann  ein  verguldter  Becher  kam, 
Dem  Fräwlin  Braut  und  Bräutigam 
Mit  schön  getriebner  arbait  war, 
Innwendig  mit  ein  Schiltlin  gar, 
Inn  dem  Geschriben  also  staht: 
Diss  schenkt  zu  Hechingen  der  Eaht: 
Darzu  die  Gm  ein  jrm  lieben  Herren 
Underthänig  jr  Gnad  verehren, 
Auffm  Deckel  oben  stund  ein  Bild,*** 
Mit  der  Fortuna  Helm  und  Schilt. 
Fünff  ülmer  Mass  der  Becher  helt, 
Kost  dritthalb  hundert  Gulden  Gelt." 


Ohne    an    der   Mahlzeit    theilzunehmen,   wie    in  England,  was  auch 
Macaulay  hervorhebt. 

Vgl.  Die  Standing  bowls  (i.  e.  a  bowl  resting  on  a  foot)  Sbak. 
Pericl.  II,  3.  cf.  Stage-direction  in  H.  S  V,  4.  Auch  standing -cups 
genannt. 

Bild    für  Bildsäule,   wie  itn  Englischen    des    17.    Jahrhunderts 
Statue  und  picture  für  einander  stehen  (cf.  Statue  im  Register). 


Citizen.     ^Nachtrag. 

Citizen.  Vgl.  p.  180.  Die  Citizens'  wives  werden,  wie  dort  er- 
wähnt, an  ihren  coifs,  Hauben,  erkannt.  Auch  velvet  caps  of  diminutive 
size  were  worn  at  this  time  (1599)  by  Citizens'  wives.  (Ev.  man  out 
of  h.  h.  III,  1.)  Ausser  diesen  coifs  aber,  auch  vergoldet,  werden  die 
stomachers,  Brusttücher,  als  characteristisch  für  Frauen  des  Bürgerstandes 
erwähnt:  Autolycus  biet  in  Winter' s  Tale,  IV,  3  aus: 
Lawn,  as  white  as  driven  snow; 
Cyprus  black  as  e'er  was  crow; 

Golden  quoifs  and  stomachers, 
For  my  lads  to  give  their  dears. 
Wird  hier  die  ^^goldene  Haube"  und  der  stomacher  als  passende 
Gabe   für  die  ländliche   Schöne  genannt,   so  tritt  der  letztere  auch  bei  der 
Frau    des    Putzmachers    auf:    as    a    niilliner's    wife    does     her    wrought 
stomacher  with  a  smoky  lawn  or  a  black  cyprus.    (Ev.  man  in  h.  h.  1,  3.) 
Die  lady  aber  trägt  statt  der  coifs  den  breiten  french  hood.     In  Deutsch- 
land indess  hat  die  ,,goldene  Haube''    sich   auch  bei    den  vornehmsten 
Damen  bis  in's  17.  Jahrhundert  hinein  erhalten.    Eine  solche  goldene  Haube, 
schweren  Kalibers,   aus   dem   Nachlass   der  Wittwe  Walle nsteins  wurde 
in  Eger  aufbewahrt.      Dieselben  werden   auch  bei  „dem  Frauenzimmer''  auf 
der  „Hohenzollerischen  Hochzeit"  (1598)  erwähnt: 
„Inn  Krösen  glitztens  überal. 
Hüpsch  guldin  Hauben  hettens  aujff. 
Und  stunden  kleine  Hütlein  drauif. 
Mit  weiss  und  rodten  Feder  strauss. 
Die  waren  hin  und  wieder  krauss. 
Die  Haarlocken  im  Angesicht, 
Mit  Eyserin  Dräten  auffgericht.  .  .  ." 
Diese  Art  von  Haarlocken  entspricht  ganz  den  p.  180  von  uns  erwähnten 
court-curls,   welche  von  den  Frauen  der  Citizens  nicht  getragen  wurden: 
„These  wir  es  (Dräte)  turned  up  like  hornes  of  ram"  hiess  es  dort  von  der 
Gentlewomau  derselben  Zeit,  1599,  —  Was  die  p.  174  erwähnte  white 
apron  als  Abzeichen  der  Bürgerin  betrifft,   so  tritt  die  Schürze  auch  bei 
den    Bürgerinnen    in    Jost    Ammans    „Fr auentr achtenbuch"   (Frank- 
furt a./M.    1586   —   Neudruck,   München,   1880)  hervor:     Auch   Chaucer 
spricht  davon  bei  Schilderung  von  the  Carpenter's  Wife: 

A  barm-cloth  (apron)  eek  as  whit  as  morne  mylk 

lipon  hir  lendes,  ful  of  many  a  göre, 

Whit  was  hir  smok,  and  browdid  al  byfore. 

And  eek  byhjaide  on  hir  coler  aboute, 

Of  cole-blak  silk,  withinne  and  eek  withoute. 
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Das  mit  schwarzem  Saum  oder  schwarzer  Stickerei  verzierte  weisse 
Hemd  begegnet  uns  häufig,  beinahe  stehend,  auf  Bildern  des  16.  Jahrhunderts 
(ebenso  Englischen  von  H.  Holbein):  auch  Katharina  von  Bora  und  Luther 
selbst  (bei  L.  Cranach)  trugen  ein  solches. 

Dass  die  Tochter  des  reichen  Citizen  oft  nur  des  Geldes  wegen  von 
dem  Sohne  der  gentry  oder  gar  der  nobility  zur  Gattin  begehrt  wurde, 
haben  Dramatiker  wie  Jenson  und  Massinger  scharf  genug  hervorgehoben. 
Davon  spricht  z.  B.  der  Sohn  des  Goldschmidts,  der  beim  Eechtsverdreher 
(Eitherside)  ein  gentleman  werden  soll: 

,1  do  not  wish  to  be  one,  (a  gentleman),  father  .  .  . 
For,  since  the  gentry  scorn  the  city  so  much, 
Methinks  we  should  in  time,  holding  together, 
And  matching  in  our  own  tribes,  as  they  say, 
Have  got  an  act  of  common-council  for  it, 
That  we  might  cozen  them  out  of  rerum  natura. 
Gilt.     Ay,  if  we  had  an  act  to  forbid 
The  marrying  of  our  wealthy  heirs  unto  them, 
And  daughters  with  such  lavish  portions : 
That  confounds  all.'  (The  Devil  is  an  Ass  III,  1.) 

Und  in  The  N.  Way  t.  p.  0.  D.  II,  1  sagt  Overreach: 
,there  having  ever  been 
More  than  a  feud,  a  stränge  antipathy 
Between  us  (the  Citizens)  and  true  gentry.'  — 
Von  der  Gewinnsucht  und  dem  Wucher  der  City  spricht  Shakespeare: 
Did  you  but  know  the  City 's  usuries, 
And  feit  them  knowingly.  (Cymb.  III,  3.) 

Der  oft  durch  Wucher  und  Hartherzigkeit  reich  gewordene  Bürger  aber 
trägt  die  goldene  Kette  um  den  Hals: 

About  your  neck  like  an  usurer's  chain? 

(Much  Ado  II,  1.) 
Jene  Hab-   und  Geldsucht  des  Citizen,   der  ,, nicht  erwägt  auf  wessen 
Euinen  er  aufbaut",  wird   ebenso   unumwunden  wie  von  Shakespeare  in  der 
City  Madam  Mass'inger's  I,  2  beleuchtet: 
L.  Lacy.    ,1  have  heard,  In  the  acquisition  of  his  wealth,  he  weighs  not 

Whose  ruins  he  builds  upon. 
Luke.         In  that,  report 

Wrongs  him,  my  lord.     He  is  a  Citizen, 
And  would  increase  his  heap,  and  will  not  lose 
What  the  law  gives  him:  such  as  are  wordly  wise 
Pursue  that  track,  or  they  will  ne'er  wear  scarlet' 
Scarlet  ist  die  Tracht  des  alderman  und  reich  gewordenen  Citizen 
im  Gegensatz  zum  tissue  der  nobility.     (B.  Jonson  The  Devil  is  an  Ass.) 
Daher  sagt  die  Tochter  des   der  city  entstammenden   Sir  Overreach    zum 
lord,  A  New  Way  t.  p.  0.  D.  III,  2: 
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,Tou  are  noble, 
I  of  low  descent,  however  rieh. 
And  tissues  raatch'd  with  scarlet  snit  but  ill.'* 
Zur  Kleidung  des  Citizen  möchten  wir  noch  Einiges  hinzufügen:    Der 
Bürger  trägt  am  Sonntag  gern  guarded  gows  (cf.  p.  174),  der  geringere 
Mann  des  Volkes  aber  entbehrt  dieser  guards:  Wir  lesen  z.B.  bei  Greene, 
Friar  Bacon  s.  f.:   he's  as  yeomanly  a  man  as  you  shall  see  .  .  .  here's 
a  piain    honest   man,    without   weit  or  guard.     (welts    are    borders    or 
edging,    guards    trimmings    or   facings.     weit  of  a  garment    ourelet, 
Palsgrave.)  —  Zu  den  red  petticoats  der  Bürgerinnen  p.  180  führen 
wir  an  aus  Friar  Bacon: 

,the  bonny  damsel  fill'd  us  drink 
That  seem'd  so  stately  in  her  stammel  red.' 
(stammel  =  a  kind  of  woollen  cloth.) 
Ferner  fügen  wir  zu  den  loose-bodied  gowns  der  ladies  eine  Stelle 
aus  Webster's  The  Duchess  of  Malfi  (London,  1623)  II,  1  an: 
,She  wanes  i'the  cheek,  and  waxes  fat  i'the  flank, 
And,  contrary  to  our  Italian  fashion, 
Wears  a  loose-boided  gown:  there's  some  what  in't.' 
In  Ben  Jonson's  Volpone,  The  Fox,  III,  1,  sagt  Lady  P. 
,Besides  you  seeing  what  a  curious  nation 
The  Italians  are,  what  will  they  say  of  me? 
The  English  lady  cannot  dress  herseif. 
Here's  a  fine  Imputation  to  our  country!' 
Dem  Citizen   aber  wie  den  niederen  Ständen  überhaupt  lieben  es  die 
höheren    Stände   den    wit    abzusprechen:    your  jeering    gallants    say,    We 
Citizens  have  no  wit.  — 

Wir    führen   p.    148    die    Stelle    (aus    Read    my   Riddle,     bei   Scott, 
Nigel  I,  IV)  an: 

Ay,  sir,  the  clouted  shoe  etc.  —  Der  Citizen  trägt  darnach  gewichste 
Schuhe  (cf.  p.  149).  Die  demselben  dort  beigelegte  gold  chain  kommt 
nach  Nares,  Gl.  s.  v.  chain  mehr  der  höheren  Klasse  der  Citizen  zu 
(cf.  Steward  im  Reg.).  Weiter  wird  in  jener  Stelle  p.  148  die  flat  cap 
des  Bürgers  der  cap  and  feather  entgegengestellt,  die  dem  courtier  und 
dem  Offizier  eigenthümlich  ist  (vgl.  gentry  im  Reg.  und  p.  179,  The 
Magnetic  Lady  III,  3).  So  sagt  der  zum  Offizier  (lieutenant)  beförderte  Soldat: 
My  cask  I  must  change  for  a  cap  and  feathers,  my  bandilero  to 
a  scarf  to  hang  my  sword  in. 

(Heywood,  Royal  K.  &  Anc.    Drama  VI,  303.) 

*  So  auch:         ,Alderman  Parrot's  widow, 

her  scarlet  and  black  velvet, 

Her  green  and  purple.'  (Ben  Jonson.) 


Register 


und 


sacherklärendes  Wörterbuch. 


Alderman,  cf.  Scarlet.  Ale,  p.  162.* 

Almanacks,  cf.  calendar,  p.  55. 

Apparel.  Der  Unterschied  der 
Stände  tritt  in  der  Kleidung  in 
Shakespeare's  England  nicht  mehr 
deutlich  hervor,  cf.  Einleit.  XIII.  — 
p.  117,  Stubbes,  Anatomy  of 
Abuses,A.  D.  1583:  ,Eiiery  man 
may  weare  apparell  according  to 
his  call  in  g  .  .  .  to  weare  attyre 
euery  one  in  his  degree'  (ib.)  — 
Gesetze  hierüber  sind  oft  gegeben 
und  —  übertreten  worden.  ,Diet 
and  apparell  of  each  class  of  the 
Community  regulated  by  Statute  . . .' 
A.  D.  1363. 

Apple,  Aepfel  zum  Nachtisch  (pip- 
pins),  p.  100. 

Apothecaries,  waren  zugleich  die 
Confectbereiter,  Conditoreu,  im 
altern  Europa,  p.  138.  Vgl.  Still- 
room  in  unserm  Register.  —  Vgl. 
auch  p.  194. 

Apprentice,  Lehrling,  siehe  im 
Nachtrag. 

Aqua  Vit ae,  cf.  Einleit.,  p.  XVI.: 
Ben  Jonson  im  Devil  is  an  Ass, 
A.  D  1616  beklagt  es,  dass  jetzt 
der  Schornsteinfeger  sogar  den 
„strong  waters",  dem  „Brannt- 
wein" und  dem  Taback  ergeben 
sei.  -  Im  16.  Jahrhundert  noch 
wurde  der  Branntwein  nur  als 
Medicin,  Lebenswasser,  angesehen. 
So  auch  in  Deutschland,  cf.  W  i  n  e , 
bes.  Sack  im  Reg.  —  Bis  zu  Ende 
des  16.  Jahrhunderts  diente  in 
Berlin  der  Branntwein  nicht  als 
Genussmittel,  sondern  nnr  als 
Medicament  und  führte  als  solches 


*  Ale,  von  Jak.  Rathgeb  (1592)  ge- 
rühmt: „Es  habe  die  Farbe  eines 
alten  Elsässer  Weines." 


den  ihm  von  Arnoldus  de  Villanova 
beigelegten  Namen  „Aqua  vitae" 
(Lebenswasser).  Michel  Schrick 
schreibt  in  seinem  1482  zu  Ulm 
verlegten  Buche  über  „Die  usge- 
prannten  Wasser'*  von  dem  „ge- 
prannten  win*'  Folgendes:  „Der 
geprant  win  ist  gut  für  das  gücht 
(Gicht)  dormit  bestrichen.  Wer 
hayser  sei  der  bstreich  sich  mit 
geprante  win  umb  den  Hals  u. 
trink  in  drey  morgen  nüchtern. 
Auch  wer  alle  morgen  trinckt  ge- 
pranten  win  ain  halbe  löfel  voll 
der  wird  nymer  kranck.  Item  wan 
aines  sterben  soll,  so  geuss  man 
im  ain  wenig  geprantes  wins  in 
den  munt  er  wird  wreden  von  sinem 
tod.  Der  geprant  win  ist  auch  gut 
den  menschen,  den  das  hopt  (Haupt) 
wee  tat.  Wer  sin  hopt  mit  zwabet 
der  ist  allweg  schön  on  lang  iung 
u.  macht  gut  gedächtnuss,  der  ge- 
prant win  sterckt  de  menschen 
synn  und  witz.  Wer  sin  antlitz 
damit  zwabet,  der  grawet  nicht 
u.  s.  w  "  —  Erst  zu  Ende  des 
16.  Jahrhunderts  kam  man  auch 
in  der  Mark  dahinter,  dass  Brannt- 
wein ^ein  vorzügliches  Getränk" 
sei,  die  Herstellung  desselben  nahm 
raschen  Aufschwung  und  schon 
1595  findet  sich  unter  den  Ein- 
künften des  Berliner  Magistrats 
ein  Blasenzins.  Anfänglich  wurde 
bei  der  Fabrikation  nicht  allgemein 
Korn,  sondern  meist  verdorbener 
Wein  verwendet;  die  Branntwein- 
brennerei aber  war  es  auch,  die 
den  Berliner  und  märkischen  Wein- 
bau mehr  und  mehr  verdrängen 
half. 
Arras,  Tapeten,  cf.  tapestry,  behind 
the  arras,  p.  32. 
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Arms,  Wappen,  p.  17,  cf.  merkes; 
auch  der  Arzt,  surgeon  Pock, 
Chapmaun's  All  Fools  III,  1, 
ist  stolz  auf  Wappen  und  gentility. 
,,Po.  And  if  I  stood  on  my  arms, 
as  others  do  —  . .  .  Though  I  live 
bymy  bare  practice,yetl  could  show 
good  Cards  for  my  gentility/'  — 
„I  am  a  gentleman,  and  may  swear 
by  my  pedigree. "  (Eastward  Hoe  1,1 .) 

Assay  to,  credenzen,  p,  205.  Das 
Vortrinken,  um  Vertrauen  (it. 
credenza)  zu  erwecken,  dass  man 
nicht  vergiftet  wurde.  Nach  neuesten 
Reiseberichten  herrscht  diese,  von 
Grimm  im  Wörterbuch  auf  Alt- 
Indien  zurückgeführte  Sitte  noch 
heute  in  Afrika  bei  den  Neger- 
stämmen am  Kongo.  —  Ueber 
Credenztische  s.  cupboard. 

Bacon,  Francis,  p.  9. 

Banquet,  p.  105.*  Interessant  ist 
die  Vergleichung  eines  Banquets 
mit  kriegerischen  Zurüstungen: 

Qu.  .  .  for  to  say  true,  the  first 
model  of  a  battle  was  taken  from 
a  banquet.  And  first  touching 
the  Offices  of  both:  for  the  general 
of  the  field,  there  is  the  master 
of  the  feast;  for  the  lieutenant- 
general,  the  mistress;  for  the 
sergeant-major,  the  steward;  for 
the  gentleman-usher,  the  marshal; 
for  master  oth'ordinance ,  the 
sewer,  and  all  other  officers. 
.  .  .  Qu.  Besides  other  munition  of 
powder  and  shot,  and  so  for  the 
feast;  you  have  your  court-cup- 
boards  planted  with  flagons, 
cans,  cups,  beakers,  bowls, 
goblets,  basins,  and  ewers; 
and  more  glorious  show  I  wis  than 
the  t'other,  and  yet  I  speak  no 
hurt  of  the  other. 

In.    No,  rU  be  sworn,  Captain. 

Qu.  Besides  your  munition  of  man- 
chet,  nappery,  plates,  spoons, 
glasses,  and  so  forth;  then  for 
your  kitchen,  artillery,  there  shall 


*  A  perfect  banquet. 
At  the  Upper  end, 
His  chair  in  state. 

(City  Madam  V,  3.) 


you  see  all  your  bräss  pieces 
mounted  in  order,  as  your  beef- 
p  0 1  s ,  your  chaldrons,  your  kettles, 
chafing-dishes,  ladles,  spits, 
a  more  edifying  spectacle  than  your 
cannon  and  culvering,  and  yet  I 
speak  no  hurt  of  them  neither. 

In.    No,  Captain,  thus  far  I  go  wi'ye. 

Qu.  Then,  sir,  as  in  the  field  the 
drum,  so  to  the  feast  the  dresser 
gives  the  alarm,  ran  tan  tara,  tan 
tan  tantara  tan. 

In.    Oh,  how  it  stirs  my  stomach! 

Qu.  First  then  set's  for  ward  a  wing 
of  light  horse,  as  salads,  broths, 
sauces,  stewed  meats,  and  other 
kickshaws,  and  they  give  a  Charge 
then  do  the  battle  join  Captain 
Capon  inwhite-broth,  Lieutenant 
Calves'-head. 

In.    That's  my  place. 

Qu.  Ancient  Sirloin,  a  man  of  a 
goodly  presence,  and  füll  of  expec- 
tation,  as  you,  ancient,  ought  to  be. 
Then  have  you  Sergeant  Piemeat, 
Corporal  Coney,  Lanceprezado  Lark, 
Gentleman  Pancake,  and  all  the 
species  of  a  Company. 

In.  Would  we  might  fall  to  the 
figbt  once. 

Qu.  Why,  now  grows  the  fight  hot, 
man;  now  shall  you  see  many  a 
tall  pice  of  beef,  many  a  tough 
capon  go  down,  and  here's  the 
trial  of  a  man's  stomach,  all  the 
while  the  artillery  playe  on  both 
hands,  the  cannons  lay  about  them, 
the  flagons  go  off  thick  and  three- 
fold,  and  many  a  tall  man  goes 
halting  off,  some  quite  overthrown 
both  horse  and  foot. 

In.  Oh,  my  heart  bleeds! 
Qu.  That  is,  thy  teeth  water.  In 
conclusion,  as  the  remnant  of  the 
feast  (I  mean  such  dishes  as  'sca- 
ped  the  fury  of  the  fight),  if  they 
be  serviceable,  are  reserved  to 
furnish  out  another  day,  if  they 
be  maimed  or  spoiled,  they  are 
sent  abroad  to  relieve  prisons 
and  hospitals;  so  the  remainder 
of  the  fight,  if  they  be  serviceable, 
they  are  reserved  to  supply  a 
second  field,  for  the  fragments  of 
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the  fight  —  viz.,  the  maimed  sol- 

diers,    they    are    sent   libewise  to 

furnish  prisons  and  hospitals. 

Chapman,  May-Day,  IV,  4. 

(Comedie  1611.) 

Basket,  broken  meat,  p.  103. 

Bay,  p.  14.  Man  vermietliet 
in  Shakespeare's  England  nach 
so  und  soviel  bays.  (Ib.)* 
Bay  Window**  =  Balcone,  cf. 
Shop  bulks. 

Beard,  wechselnde  Barttracht,  p.  143, 
144. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  p. ''47. 

Bed,***  p. 64,  cf. truckle-bed,  dasBett 
auf  Rollen.  —  Man  empfängt  Be- 
suche im  Bett,  p.  58,  cf.  die  Ruelles 
(Moliere)  ib.  —  cf.  Burgund.  Cerem. 

Beef:  a  good  piece  of  beef  stuck  with 
rosemary.  (Knight  B.  Pestle 
V,  1.) 

Behind  the  arras!,  p.  32.-}- 


*  'Tis  a  sweet  recreation  for  a  gent- 
lewoman 

To  stand  in  a  bay-window  and  see 
gallants  ' 

(Mi  d  die  ton,  Women  Beware 
Women  III,  2  ) 

**Skeat, Supplement, Oxford  18  8  4 
sagt,  bay,  0.  E.  baee  represents 
Low.  Lat.  badata,  and  was  orig. 
the  fem:  of  the  pp.  signifying 
'wide  open,  and  hence  an  opening. 
This  clears  up  the  architectural 
sense  of  bay,  and  entirely  agrees 
with  Wedgwood's  remarks,  whose 
correction  of  my  article  I  thank- 
fully  acknowledge. 

*'*  cf.  Bed,  p.  60.  Vgl.  Ben  Jonson, 
The  Magnetic  Lady  IV,  3: 

a  feather-bed,  and  spread  on 

the  sheets 
Under    a    brace    of    your    best 
Persian  carpets. 

-{-Behind  the  arras.  Auch  inFrank- 
reich ein  Versteck  der  Verliebten. 
Vgl.  Regnard  (1655-1705)  III, 
XVni:  le  doulx  fruit  de  amou- 
rettes,  lequel  veult  Venus  estre 
secretement  et  furtivement  cuilly. 
Pour  ce  que  cette  chosette  faicte 
ä  l'emblee,  entre  deux  huys,  ä  tra- 
vers  les  degrez,  darriere  la 
tapisserie,  en  tapinois,  sus  un 
fagot    desrote,    plust    piaist    ;i    la 


Benvenuto  Cellini,  p.  65. 

Beöwulf,  p.  13,  cf.  HalL 

Billard,  the  Billard,  p.  46. 

Birching-Lane  inLondon,  geheime 
Spielhäuser,  p.  46. 

Black,  schwarz  ist  der  Anzug  des 
Kaufmanns,  Einleit.,  p.  Vund  p.  199. 

Blackfriars,  das  Künstler -Viertel 
von  liOndon,  p.  43. 

Blackfriars.  Im  Künstlerviertel 
Londons  wohnte  vielleicht  auch 
Gerhard  Honthorst,  ein  aus- 
gezeichneter Maler  der  nieder- 
ländischen Schule,  geb.  1592  zu 
Utrecht,  der  eine  Zeit  lang  für 
Karl  I.  arbeitete  (f  nach  1662). 
Sein  Portrait  des  Ben  Jonson 
befindet  sich  vorder  Gifford 'sehen 
Ausgabe  der  Werke  des  Dramatikers. 

Blazonry,  cf.  arms,  p.  25. 

Boudoir,  Schmollwinkel,  p.  58. 

Brand,  Populär  Antiquities,  New 
Edit.   London,  1877,  p.  22. 

Brazon  Candlestick,  p.  29. 

Bread,    cf.    manchet  (Semmel), 
brown  bread. 
,,My  face  dropt  like  the  skimmer 

in  a  frittcr-pane,  — 
And  my  whole  body  is  yet,  to  say 

the  truth, 
A  roasted  pound  of  butter,   with 
grate d  bread  in't. 
(B.  Jons.  Staple  of  News  II,  1.) 
I  Henry  IV,  4,  2:  „I  pressed  nie 
none   but  such  toasts- and -butter, 
with    hearts    in    their   bellies    no 
bigger    than    pins'    heads,"    sagt 
Falstaff     von      seinen      Soldaten. 
AI.    Schmidt     führt    hierzu     an 
(Sacherkl.    Anm.,    p.     33):     „Die 
Londoner     (sagt     Morrison     in 
seiner    Reisebeschreibung,     1617), 
tragen  den  Spottnamen  Cockneys 
und  Butterbemmen-Esser." 

Bread  cf.  Port-pane:  „A  cloth  for 
carrying  bread  so  as  not  to  touch 
it  with  the  hands."  A  port- 
pane    to    beare    bread    from    the 


deesse  en  Cypre,  ou  entre  les 
precieulx  conopees,  entre  les 
courtines  dorees,  avec  un  esmou- 
chail  de  soye  cramoisine. 

(Littre,  Conopee.) 
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pantrie  to  the  table  with  linteiim 
panarium?  With  als'  Dictionarie, 
ed.  1608,  p.  178. 
Biittery,  cf.  Pantry  a  place  for 
provisions,  esp.  liquors.  Shak.  has 
buttery,  Tarn.  Shrew  Ind.  1,  102: 
take  them  to  the  buttery  and  give 
them  friendly  welcome  (Anweisung 
die  herumziehenden  Schauspieler 
freundlich,  aber  doch  beim  Gesinde, 
aufzunehmen).  Das  Wort  ist,  nach 
Skeat,  a  corruption  cf.  N.  E. 
botelerie,  i.  e.  a  butlery,  a  jilace 
for  bottles. 

Cabbage  (Ben  Jons.  The  Fox,  II,  1): 
introduced  into  England  in  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  VIII,  p.  92. 

Cabinet,  p.  54. 

Calendar,  cf.  almanacks:  Kalen- 
dermacher,  Gesellen,  welche  nur 
vom  Diebstahl  leben,  nur  auf  ge- 
stohlenem Gute  schlafen  und  gern 
glauben  machen  möchten,  dass  der 
Teufel  mit  schwülstigem  Latein 
sei  zu  beschworen  (cf.  Anfang  des 
Hamlet,  der  Geist  tritt  auf), 
Webster,  Weisser  Teufel, II,  2, 
p.  55. 

C  an  dies,  waren  das  gewöhnliche 
Beleuchtungsmaterial  in  den  älteren 
englischen  Häusern,  nicht  L  a  m  p  e  n, 
die  auch  auf  den  holländischen 
Bildern  des  17.  Jahrhunderts  nur 
selten  auftreten  (doch  z.  B.  auf 
GerhardDov's  [1613— 1675]  Bild, 
.  Dresdener  Galerie  1240,  eine  Alte, 
nach  dem  Faden  suchend).  Daher 
Cavaliero  Candlelightgerade- 
zu  als  Personification  der  abend- 
lichen Erleuchtung  London's  ge- 
nannt wird.  Vgl.  p.  128.  Der 
Sonderling  im  Silent  Woman  lebt 
by  candlelight.  Auf  den  alten  cup- 
boards  lies  man  bisweilen  die  candles 
aus  Pariswax  Nacht  und  Tag 
brennen.  Wir  finden  in  Schul- 
ordnungen die  ausdrückliche  Be- 
stimmung, dass  nur  Wachslicht 
in  den  Schulklassen  gebrannt  werden 
soll.  Es  heisst  in  den  Orders  der 
von  Dean  Colet  (1509)  gegründeten 
St.  PauTs  School  bei  Staun- 
ton, The  Great  Schools  of 
England,  London  1869,  p.  140: 
„It  was  expressly  stipulated  that 


the  pupils  should  never  use  tallo  w 
candls,  but  only  wax,  and  those 
at  the  cost  of  their  friends."  (1.)  — 
It  would  seem  as  if  there  were  some 
reminiscence  of  this    in    the   In- 
goldsby  Legends':  — 
„And  plenty  of  lights 
Shall  there  be  o'nights; 
None    of  your  rascally    dips 

[cf.  rushes],  but  sound. 
Best     superfine    wax-wicks, 
four  to  the  pound." 
Candlestick,  Kronenleuchter    von 
Lothbury,  p.  29. 

Wir  erwähnen  p.  29  aus  dem 
Kenilworth  Inventory  einen  grossen 
im  Dach-Gebälk  des  Hauses  aufzu- 
hängenden ehernen  Kronenleuchter 
mit  zwei  bildlichen  Darstellungen 
männlicher  Gestalten  und  zwei 
weiblichen  Figuren.  Aehnliche 
Kronenleuchter  befinden  sich  im 
Kunstgewerbe  -  Museum  zu 
Berlin.  Vgl.  „Führer",  p.  23: 
„Hängendes  Leuchterweibchen 
mit  Geweih.  Deutschland,  um  1 580.  '• 
p.  24:  „Hängendes  Leuchter- 
weibchen, mit  Hirschgeweih, 
um  1560."  —  Ein  Leuchterweibchen, 
von  Hirschgeweihen  umgeben,  nach 
Alb.  Dürer's  Zeichnung,  findet 
man  in  G.  Hirth,  Das  Deutsche 
Zimmer.  (Leipzig,  1885.)  —  Die 
reichhaltigste  Sammlung  von  der- 
gleichen Antiquitäten  in  Deutsch- 
land enthält,  wie  bekannt,  das 
National-Museum  in  München. 
Cap.  Bartholomew  Fair  I,  1. 
,A  soft  velvet  head  like  a 
melicotton.  The  allusion  is  to 
Win's  cap:  a  velvet  cap  was,  at 
this  time,  the  fashionable  dress. 
In  consequence  of  a  sumtuary  law 
made  by  Elizabeth,  „ceased" 
(as  Stow  teils  us)  „the  wearing 
of  m  i  n  e  V  e  r  c  a  p  s ,  otherwise  called 
threecorner  caps,  which  for- 
merly  was  the  wearing  of  all  grave 
matrons:  —  but  the  Aldermen" 
wives  and  such  like,  made  them 
bonnets  of  velvets,  after  the 
miniver  fashion.  but  larger,  which 
made  a  great  shew  upon  their 
heads."  ,Win's,  however,  was 
small.'  —  Gifford.  Vgl.  ferner 
die   von    uns    p.    178    angezogene 
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Stelle  aus  B.  Jonsoii,  Ev.  man  in 
h.  h.  III,  2:  Velvet  caps  of 
diminutive  size  were  worn  at  tliis 
time.     [A.  D.   1599] 

Cap,  cf.  p.  172:  ,Tlie  city  cap  is 
round,  the  scholars  Square.'  — 
Vgl.  Bonnet  Carre.  —  Joh.  Fisch- 
art's  „Jesuitenhütlein"  war  hervor- 
gerufen durch  das  Gedicht:  „La 
Legende  et  description  du  B  o  n  n  e  t 
Carre." 

Cap,  p.  12,  velvet  caps  ib. 

Carlyle,  Thomas,Cromwell,  p.  25. 

Carpet,  cf.  tapestry,  werden  fast 
nur  in  fürstlichen  Häusern  als 
dauernde  Bedeckung  des  Fuss- 
bodens  im  Zimmer  benutzt  (cf. 
Kenilworth  Invent.):  „Zauche  (die 
Mohrin)  bringt  [im  Hause  der 
Venetianischen  Edelfrau  Vittoria 
Corombona]  einen  Teppich  herbei, 
breitet  ihn  auf  dem  Boden  aus  und 
legt  zwei  schöne  Kissen  darauf." 
(Webster,  Weisser  Teufel,  1,2, 
vom  Jahre  1612.) 

Carve,  to  c,  vorschneiden  bei  Tisch, 
p.  83. 

To  carve,  vorschneiden,  cf.  Alwin 
Schultz,  I,  337,  Anweisungen, 
welche  im  Roman  de  la  Rose  der 
Frau  vom  Hause  gegeben  werden. 
„Dann  soll  sie  ihrem  Tischgenossen, 
der  mit  ihr  aus  einer  Schüssel 
isst,  vorschneiden  und  vorlegen. 
(Rom.  de  la  Rose  14325):  Si  s'afiert 
bien  qu'el  soit  ä  table  De  con- 
tenance  convenable:  Lors  n'est 
dolors  qu'ele  n'agait;  Mes  ains 
qu'el  si  voise  seoir,  Facesoi  par 
Tostel  veoir  Et  ä  chascun  entendre 
doigne  Qu'ele  fait  moult  bien  sa 
besoigne,  Aille  et  viengne  avant 
et  arriere  Et  s'asiee  la  derreuiere. 
Et  se  face  un  petit  atendre,  Ains 
qu'el  puisse  ä  seoir  entendre.  Et 
quant  el  iert  ä  table  assise.  Face, 
s'el  puet,  ä  tous  servise.  Devant 
les  autres  doit  taillier  Et  du  pain 
entor  soi  baillier;  Et  doit  por 
gräce  deservir  Devant  le  com- 
paignon  servir  Qni  doit  men gier 
en  s'escuele.  Devant  li  mete 
cuisse  ou  ele,  Ou  buef  ou 
porc  devant  li  taille  Selonc 
ce  qu'il  auront  vitaille  Soit 
de  poisson,  soit  de  char." 


Es  war,  wie  wir  sehen,  im 
Mittelalter  und  noch  später  eine 
weitverbreitete  Sitte,  dass  Herr  und 
Dame  bei  Tische  von  derselben 
Schüssel,  demselben  Teller  assen. 
So  sitzen  dann  die  Pärchen  traulich 
umschlungen  bei  Tische,  wie  z,  B. 
auf  einem  Bilde  des  Hans  Seb. 
Beham  (1500—1550),  Hirth, 
Culturhistor.  Bilderbuch,  hervor- 
tritt. Diese  Sitte  wird  für  Eng- 
land erörtert  in  Our  English  Home, 
p.  42:  ,Thus  in  connexion  with 
platters,  there  was  a  domestic 
custom  offen  alluded  to  in  romance, 
which  did  not,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed,  originate  with  any  want  of 
refinement,  but  from  a  feeling  of 
friendship  and  politeness:  this  was 
the  custom  of  the  knight  and  his 
lady  eating  off  the  same 
trencher,  and  drinking  from  the 
same  hauap,  A  lover  gloried  at 
receiving  such  a  mark  of  condes- 
cension  from  his  „ladye  love",  and 
the  fair  equally  appreciated  this 
gallant  usage.  A  lady  in  romance, 
whom  her  jealous  lord  compelled 
to  dine  in  the  kitchen,  bitterly 
complains  that  it  was  long  since 
a  knight  had  eaten  on  the 
same  plate  with  her  at  table. 
(Launcelet  de  Lac.)  In  the 
„Proces  of  the  Seven  Sages",  we 
read  of  a  lady  who,  to  shew  her 
aflfection,  sat  next  to  her  husband,  — 
.,Yat  yai  might  of  a  platere  ete." 
(Ms.  Galba,  IX.) 
And  alludiug  to  the  conjugal 
love  that  existed  between  another 
happy  twain,  vre  are  told,  — 
„Yat  ilk  day  she  and  hir  lorde, 
Sold  both  togeder  ete  of  a  borde." 
(Launcelet  de  Lac,  fol.  41  b.) 

This  gave  rise  to  the  pleasant 
usage  of  seating  a  lady  and  gent- 
leman  side  by  side  at  table.  In 
the  Histoire  de  Perceforrest 
we  read  of  a  magnificent  enter- 
tainment  at  which  eight  huiidred 
Chevaliers  were  seated  at  table, 
and  by  the  side  of  each  sat  a 
damsel  who  ate  off  his  plate. 
(Vol.  I,  p.  21.)  This  in  an  age 
of  chivalry  must  liave  lent  a  charm 
to  the  feast,   and   affordcd   oppor- 
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tunities  for  those  teuder  expres- 
sions  of  regard,  and  for  the  cele- 
bration  of  those  little  conceits  with 
which  the  feast  was  enlivened. 
This  loving  custom  became  grad- 
ually  abolished.  The  Italians  have 
been  accused  of  a  rudeness  of 
manners  in  retaining  it  so  late  as 
the  age  of  Frederick  IL;  (Hallam, 
]\[iddle  Ages,  new  edition,  vol.  III, 
p.  342)  but  in  England,  oldfashioned 
couples,  carrying  the  customs  of 
their  youth  with  them  in  their 
age,  have  clung  to  this  nsage,  and 
as  they  grew  old  together  ate 
lovingly  off  the  same  plate,  deeming 
it  a  happy  boast  that  for  so  many 
years  they  had  done  so  without 
strife.  As  late  as  the  year  1752 
the  Duke  and  the  Duchess  of 
Hamilton  sat  at  the  upper  end  of 
their  table,  and  ate  off  the  same 
plate. 
Garve.  In  den  Transactions  der 
New  Shakspere  Society, 
1877-79,  p.  105  findet  man: 

On  Falstaft^s  ,carves.' 
craves,  Q.  3;  Jackson;  Collier. 
Steevens  and  Boswell  (in 
Yariorum)  understand  this 
literally  ofcarvingat  dinner 
or  supper.  Hunter  compares  a 
passage  from  „La  Prophecie  of 
Cadwallader",  by  Wm.  Herbert, 
4^  1604: 
„There    might    you   Caius    Marius 

carving  find. 
And  martial  Sylla  courting  Venus 
Kind". 

New  Ilhistrations,  etc. 
Dyce  adds:  „Her  amorousglances 
arc  her  accusers;  her  very  lookes 
write  sonnets  in  thy  commenda- 
tions;  she  carues  thee  at  boord, 
&  cannot  sleepe  for  dreaming  on 
thee  in  bedde."  —  Day's  II e  of 
Gulls,  1606,  Sig.  D. 

I  would  add  to  these  references 
a  passage  in  Pepys's  Diary, 
just  brought  to  light,  from  the 
new  edition  by  Mynors  Bright, 
now  in  course  of  publication 
(voL  11,  p.  292). 

„Aug.  6th,  1663.  To  my  cozen 
Mary  Joyce's  at  a  gossip,    where 


much  Company  &  good  cheer.  .  .  . 
Ballard' s  wife,  a  pretty  &  a  well- 
bred  woman,  I  took  occasion  to 
Kiss  several  times,  &  she  to 
carve,  drink,*  &  show  me  great 
respect."   —   W.  A.  Harrison. 

Wir  führen  p.  83  an: 

„We  had 
The  merriest    supper   of  it   there, 

one  night, 
The  gentleman's  landlady  invited 

him 
To  a  gossip's  feast:    now  he,  sir, 

brought  Dick  Eobinson, 
Drest  like  a  lawyer's  wife,  amongst 

them  all: 
I  lent  him   clothes  —  But  to  see 

him  behave  it. 
And  lay  the  law,    and  carve 

and  drink  unto  them, 
And  theu  talk  bawdy     and    send 

frolics!  0, 
It     would     have     burst     your 

buttons,**  or  not  left  you 
A  seam." 

(The  Devil  is  an  Ass  II,  3.) 

Wir  vergleichen  Shak.M.Wives 
I,  3:  Falstaff:  „Briefly,  I  do 
mean  to  make  love  to  Ford's  wife: 
I  spy  entertainment  in  her;  she 
discourses,  she  carves,  she 
gives  the  leer  of  iuvitation: 
I  can  construe  the  action  of  her 
familiär  style;  and  the  hardest 
voice  of  her  behaviour,  to  be 
Englished  righthly,  is,  „l  am  Sir 
John  Fallstaff's.''  Delius  erklärt 
nach  G.  White  to  carve  =  ein 
geheimes  Zeichen  des  Einverständ- 
nisses mit  dem  Finger  machen, 
indem  man  das  Glas  zum  Munde 
führt. 

Casement,  p.  24,  cf.  window. 

Cassone,  cf.  trunk,  p.  57.  (le  bahut.) 


*  drink  kann  nur  auf  das  Zu- 
trinken seitens  der  Dame  gehen: 
Good  friend,  I  drink  to  thee.  (The 
Shoem.  Holiday,  Sc.   11.  Vgl.  p.  91.) 

**  Dass  die  doublets  sehr  eng 
anzuschliessen  pflegten,  haben  wir 
bei  den  Verbeugungen  erwähnt. 
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Catch,     der    Rundgesang,    in    der 
Spinnstube,  in  der  Werkstatt,  p.  70.* 

Ceilings,  Zimmer-Deke,  p.  28.** 

Cellar,    cellaret,     Keller     in     alt- 
englischen Häusern,  cf.  house. 

Cellar.  B.  Jons.  Magn.  Lady  III,  1. 
„Eun  for  the  cellar  of  strong 
waters,  quickly." 
We  should  now  say  cellaret,  the 
Word  cellar  having  reverted  to 
its  original  meaning,  except  in  the 
case  of  salt-cellar,  where  most 
likely  it  is  a  corruption  of  another 
Word  altogether  (Cunnighara 
p.  489). 

Ceremonies  bei  der  Begrüssung, 
cf.  p.  78.  Als  typisch  darf  hierbei 
die  Sitte  betrachtet  werden  die 
rechte  Hand  gleichsam  betheuernd  | 
auf  die  Brust  zu  legen,  während  | 
der  Hut  mit  der  linken  gehalten 
wird.  Vgl.  das  Gemälde  des 
Thomas  de  Keyzer,  Die  Amster- 
damer Bürgermeister  ( W  u r  z b a ch , 
Holland.  Malerei,  p.  84).  Mit 
derselben  Bewegung  begrüssten 
die  Hofleute  am  Hofe  Karls  II. 
Ton  England.  —  Ein  Beispiel  ge- 
sucht —  höflicher  Bewillkommnung 
bietet  Timon    of   Athens  I,  2: 


*  Bishop  Hall  (f  1656)  erwähnt 
bei  Schilderung  des  Franklin :  „Rock- 
Monday  .  .  .  the  wakeful  catches 
on  Christmas  eve'. 

Catch,  der  Rundgesang,  wird  auch 
bei  Isaak  Walton,  The  Com- 
plete  Angler,  v.  J.  1653  mehr- 
fach erwähnt.  Das  Milchmädchen 
singt,  die  Mutter  antwortet.  Pis- 
cator.  But,  I  pray,  forget  not  the 
catch  which  you  promised  to 
make  against  night;  for  our  coun- 
tryman  will  expect  your  catch, 
and  my  song.'  —  ,Let  us  hear 
your  catch,  Scholar.'  —  Die 
catches  scheinen  besonders  bei 
Landleuten  beliebt  gewesen  zu  sein. 

**  cf.  the  double  ceiling  of  bacon, 
p.  230. 

Ceilings,  Geschnitzte  Zimmer- 
decken, rather  lodge  under  a  poor 
thatchd'roof, 

Than  under  carved  ceilings! 
(Middleton,  Michael-mass 
Term.  II,  2.) 


Nay,  my  lords, 

Ceremony    was    but    devis'd    at 

first 
To  set  a  gloss   on  faint  deeds, 

hollow  welcomes; 


Pray  sit:   more  welcome  are  ye 

to  my  fortunes, 
Than  my  fortunes  to  me. 

Chalk,  cf.  Tavern. 

Chapel,chaplain,  gesellschaftliche 
Stellung  desselben  in  Alt-England, 
p.  195.* 

Chaucer,  p.  13. 

Chester-Fachwerkbauten,  p.  7. 

Chimney,  der  Kamin,  p.  40,  Mottoes 
an  denselben,  p.  41.    cf.  Mottoes. 

Chimney,  cf.  Th.  Decker,  The 
Seven  Deadly  Sins  of  London 
(1606),  p.  39,  Arber:  „The  first 
that  paid  their  mony  towards  it, 
are  cruel  and  couetous  Land-lords. 
who  for  the  building  vp  of  a 
Chimny,  which  stands  them  not 
aboue  30,  5,  and  for  whiting 
the  wals  ot  a  tenement,  which 
is  scarce  worth  the  daubing  raise 
the  rent  presently  (as  if  it  were 
new  put  into  ye  Subsidy  book) 
assessing  it  at  3.  li.  a  yeer  more 
then  euer  it  went  for  before." 

Chimney,  vgl.  Extracts  from 
John  Nordends  Surveyors 
Dialogne,  1608",  p.  85.  We 
haue  in  our  dayes  many  and  great 
buildings:  a  comly  Ornament  it  is 
to  the  face  of  the  earth.  And 
were  it  not  that  the  smoake  of 
so  many  chimney  es,  did  raise 
so  many  duskie  cloudes  in  the  aire 
to  hinder  the  heate  and  light  of 
the  Sunne  from  earthly  creatures, 
it  were  the  more  tolerable. 

ßayly.  Nay  truly,  I  will  excuse  that 
fault,  the  Are  is  made  most  in 
the  kitchen. 


*   Der  Kaplan  gehört  zum  Luxus  des 
vornehmen  Hauses:  So  wünscht  sich 
(The  City  Mad.  II,  2)  Anne: 
French  and  Italian  cooks,  musi- 

cians,  songsters. 
And    a    chaplain    that    must 
preach  to  please  my  fancy. 
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Sur.  Then  it  besmoketh  not  the 
hall,*  as  old  >worthie  houses  did, 
whose  kitchins  smoake  sent  foorth 
cloudes  of  good  meate,  and  showres 
of  drinke  for  the  poore. 

Bayly.  Yea,  Sir,  that  was  a  com- 
fortable  smoke'  .  .  . 

W.  Ealeigh  war,  wie  p.  41 
erwähnt,  gleichfalls  ein  Freund  der 
alten  rauchgeschwärzten  Räume,  er 
mochte  die  neumodischen  Kamine 
nicht  leiden,  der  Rauch  ,was  sup- 
posed  to  be  a  sufficient  hardning 
for  the  timbcr'  (die  Balken  der 
Decke  nämlich). 

Auch  die  Alten,  Griechen  und 
Römer  kannten  keine  Schorn- 
steine und  liebten  daher  möglichst 
trockenes  und  rauchfreies,  und  wie 
noch  in  Alt  -  England  Avohl- 
riechendes  Brennholz,  Vgl. 
A.  Seidensticker,  Waldge- 
schichte des  Altert  h  ums 
(Prankfurt  a./O.  1886)  I,  297: 
„Dann  brannten  sie,  demnächst  zur 
Feuerung  verwandt,  ohne  Dampf, 
woran  bei  dem  Mangel  an 
Schornsteinen  dem  vornehm en 
Römer  und  mehr  noch  den  Damen 
wegen  Schonung  der  Augen  sehr 
gelegen  sein  musste.  (Cato,   130.)" 

Chimney.  Im  Kamin  pflegt  man, 
wie  auch  ältere  Holländische  und 
Italienische  Bilder  zeigen,  an  langer 
Kette  den  Kessel  zum  Kochen  über 
dem  Feuer  aufzuhängen.  —  Wie 
erwähnt,  hatte  die  ältere  „Hall" 
kein  Kamin,  sondern  Hess  den 
Rauch  durch  eine  Oeflfnung  zur 
Decke  hinaus :  dieses  Rauchloch  wird 
louver  genannt,  ein  Wort,  welches 
mit  dem  Namen  des  Louvre  in 
Paris  identisch  sein  dürfte,  (cf. 
Skeat,  Etymol.  Diction.u.Littre, 
Diction.) 

Citizen,  p.  170  flgd.  Beliebt  waren 
bei  den  Bürgern  gelbe  Strumpf- 
hosen. ,Since  yellow  bandes,** 
and    saffroned    chaperoones    came 


*  cf.  p.  230,    Das  Haus  des  clown. 
'*  Hierzu  vergleiche  man  die  Worte 

des   Ben   Jonson,    The    Devil 

i s  an  A  s s  I,   1 : 
Car-men 
Are  got  into  the  yellow  starch. 


up,  is  not  above  two  yeeres  past; 
but  since  Citizens'  wives  fitted 
their  husbands  with  yellow  hose, 
is  not  within  the  memory  of  man. 
(Owle's  Almanacke,  1618,  cf. 
Starch  N.)  Eine  Anschauung  hierzu 
bietet  ein  Gemälde  eines  nieder- 
ländischen Meisters  (um  1540):  Ein 
Bürgersmann  in  flat  cap,  der  ganz 
in  langer  gelber  Strumpfhose  steckt 
(Bürgerliche  Scene  bei  Tische), 
Berliner  Museum  No.  558. 

Clock,  die  Uhr,  p.  48. 

C loset,  1)  ein  kleines  Zimmer, 
2)  Wandschrank,  p.  38. 

CO  ach,  Kutschen  auf  den  Strassen 
von  London,  cf.  Einleitung,  in 
Hydepark. 

Coal-housc,  Brennmaterialien: 
„1  walk    out  in  a  morning,  come 

to  breakfast. 
Find   excellent  cheer,  a  good  fire 

in  winter; 
Look  in   my  coal-house,   about 

Midsummer  eve, 
That's    füll,    five   or  six  chaldron 

new  laid  up; 
Look    in   my  back    yard,  I   shall 

find  a  steeple 
Made   up  with   Kentish  faggots, 

which  o'erlooks 
The    water- house    and    the   wind- 

mills.     I  say  nothing, 
But  smile,  and  pin  the  door." 

„The  Chaste  Maid  in  Cheapside":  A 
Comedy  by  Thomas  Middleton, 
1620.     (Lamb,  Spec.  p.  424.) 

Goal,  Kohlenfeuer  im  Kamin,  sea- 
coal,  ib.  Nicht  beliebt  zum  Kochen, 
ib.,  p.  39. 

Coffre,  p.  56,  cf.  trank. 

Conopy,  der  Baldichin,  cf.  sitting 
in  State,  xojvcoTc^tov,  Mückennetz, 
p.  47.* 


*   Conopy.     Littre.     Conopee,  un 
pavillon  de  lit.    Horace  III,  94: 
Interque    signa    turpe    militaria 
aspicit  conopeum. 

Bei  Regnard  (1655—1705): 
Un  fauteuil  m'embarrasse; 
Un   homme  lä  dedans  est  tout 

enveloppe ; 
Je  ne  me  trouve  bien  qua  dans 

un  canape. 
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Couch  cf.Day-bed,  thegreat  couch. 
So  sagt  Cario  zu  Mirtilla: 

Give   her  audience  on  your  couch; 
it  is  fit  State 

To  a  she  —  ambassador. 

(Massinger,  The  guardian  II,  3.) 

Counterpoints,  Bettdecken  „of 
Scarlett,  farred  with  fethers",  p.  64. 

Court,  p.  1. 

Court,  Hof,  inner  court  und  outer 
court,  p.  8. 

courtesy. 

„In     France!     that     gardeu     of 

humanity, 
The     very      seed  -  plot     of     all 
courtesies  .  .  . 
(B.  J.  The  Magn.  Lady  III,  4). 

Co  Urtier,  häufig  in  Gegensatz  ge- 
stellt zum  Citizen  (s.d.)  lieber  das 
ausschweifende  Leben  der  ersteren 
spricht  auch  Bog.  Ascham  (im 
Scholemaster,  1570),  p.  52: 
*Vaine  pleasure,  and  stoute  wilful- 
ness,  two  greatest  enemies  to 
Nobilitie  ...  ib.  Great  mens  sonnes 
worst  brought  up:  in  deede  from 
seuen  to  seuentene,  yong  ientlemen 
commonlie  be  carefiillie  brought 
up:  But  from  17*^  27  they  have 
comonlie  the  reigne  of  all  licens 
in  their  owne  band,  and  specialle 
soch  as  do  liue  in  the  Court.' 
B.  Jonson  nennt  Pride  and 
Ignorance  die  Merkmale  des 
courtier.  * 


Dieser  Baldachin  (Thronhimmel  über 
dem  Ehrenplatz  bei  Tafel  erscheint 
auch  auf  dem  Abendmahl  Ra- 
faeTs  (Gobelins  in  Dresden),  über 
dem  Platze  des  Herrn,  dessen 
Rücken  sich  gegen  den  goldigen 
Baldachin-Teppich  abhebt.  — 
,Gives  not    the   hawthorn-bush 

a  sweeter  shade  .  .  . 
Than  doth  a  rieh  -  embroidered 
canopy?' 
(K.  Henry  VI,  III,  2,  5.) 
*  Courtier.     Ueber  Kleidung  des- 
selben   vgl.     den    Gegensatz    des 
Citizen,  p.    173,   ferner  gentry 
und    officer    im    Reg.*  —   Rog. 
Ascham,   Scholem.,  p.   68,  Arber, 
bemerkt:  ,Great  men  in  court, 


Courtier's  beard. 


Cover  to,  in  Shakespeare's  England 
schon  wurden  die  Schüsseln  mit 
dem    covering    versehen    auf    den 

by  their  example,  make  or  marre 
all  other  mens  manners.  And  in 
meaner  matter,  if  three  or  four 
great  ones  in  Courte,  will  nedes 
outrage  in apparell, inhugehoses, 
in  monstrous  hattes  .  ,  .  lette 
the  Prince  make  Laws.'  —  Diese 
huge  hoses  sind  ohne  Zweifel 
die  von  Shak.  Romeo  verspotteten 
french  hoses,  die  paned  hoses* 
cf.  Einl,  p.  V,  die  sich  an  die  long 
stockings  anschliessen ,  während 
die  monstrous  hattes  auf  die 
copatain  hats,  die  Zuckerhut- 
förmigen  gehen,  ,0h  fine  villain! 
A  Silken  doublet!  avelvethose! 
a  scarlet  cloak!  and  a  copatain 
hat.*     (Taming  ShrewV,  1.) 

Der  courtier,  wie  wir  p.  177  er- 
örtern, macht  sich  gern  durch  ge- 
suchte Redewendungen  und  Aus- 
drücke kenntlich.  Die  dort  er- 
wähnte Stelle  aus  den Discoveries 
des  B.  Jonson,  p.  209  (Cunningham) 
lautet:  ,There  must  be  störe,  though 
not  excess  of  terms;  as  if  you  are 
to  name  störe,  sometimes  you  may 
call  it  choice,  sometimes  plenty, 
sometimes  copiousness,  or  variety; 
.  .  .  You  are  not  to  cast  a  ring 
for  the  pcrfumed  terms  ofthe 
time,asaccommodation,com- 
plement,  spirit,  etc.,  but  use 
them  properly  in  their  place,  as 
others.' 

Das  Wort  courtier  ist,  wie  aus 
unsrer  Darstellung  hervorgeht, 
geradezu  unübersetzbar.  „Hofmann" 
wäre  zu  eng,  hoffähig  zu  weit:  es 
bezeichnet  eben  denjenigen,  der 
bei  Hofe  Zutritt  hat  auf  Grund 
einer  gewissen  gesellschaftlichen 
Berechtigung.  Sein  Anzug  wie 
sein  Benehmen  werden  streng 
controllirt.  So  schrieb  schon 
RaphaeTs  Freund,  der  Graf 
Castiglione  einen  ,Corti- 
glione  einen  ,Cortigiano',  „der 
Hofmann  wie  er  sein  soll." 
(H.  Grimm,  Raphael,  S.  441.) 

*  Auch  round  hoses  genannt. 
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Tisch  gesetzt  cf.  Sewer.  covered 
dishes,  Timon  111,  6.  —  The  sewer 
took  off  the  Covers,     i).  120. 

Ciinningham,  Lieiit.-Colonel,  der 
gelehrte  Herausgeber  von  Gif- 
fo r d ' s  Ausgabe  des  BenJonson 
(in  nine  volumes,  London  1875), 
passini. 

cupboard,  jetzt  sideboard,  p.  107, 
p.   118. 

Cupboard,  cf.  Littre,  Büffet: 
Au  milieu  de  la  salle  avoit  ung 
b  uff  et  qui  fut  donne  au  roy,  oü 
y  avoit  linge  non  pareil  de  degre 
en  degre,  et  y  estoyent  les 
richesses  d'or  et  d'argent,  qui 
appartiennent  au  buffet  da  roy. 
(De  Laborde,  Eniaux  p.  178.) 
(Die  Zahl  der  Absätze,  degres,  des 
buffet  richtete  sich  nach  dem  Rang 
des  Besitzers,  vgl.  S.  217.) 

cupboard,  cf.  Florio's  Worlde  of 
Wordes  (1598)  ,Credenza  =  a 
cupboarde  of  plate.' 

Curtain,  p.  42.  cf.  pictures  having 
curtains,  auch  vor  dem  cupboard. 

Curtain,*  der  Vorhang,  hinter 
dem  nach  allgemeiner  Sitte  (wie 
wir,  von  Delius  abweichend,  zu 
zeigen  gesucht  haben)  die  Gemälde 
(cf.  pictures)  sich  befanden,  p.  43, 
to  draw  the  curtain,  ib.  Vgl. Ken il- 
worth  Inventory  A.  D.  1584. 
cf.  Pictures. 

Ein  Paar  sehr  schlagende  Beläge 
bieten  z.  B.  die  Eadirung  Rem- 
brandt's  Tafel  9,  in  Dresden: 
der  Bürgermeister  Jan  Six  in  seinem 
Zimmer  (Lichteffect) :  an  der  Wand 
ein  Gemälde  halb  verdeckt  vom 
Vorhang,  in  breitem  Rahmen. 
Ferner,  im  Berliner  Museum,  das 
Bild  von  Gabriel  Metsu  ( 1 630-1667), 


*  Curtain  (franz.  c ortine,  deutsch 
Gardine,  zuerst  in  der  Cölner 
Gemma  1511j.  Vom  curtain  zu 
unterscheiden  ist  the  traverse: 
„Es  war  der  Name  des  Vorhangs, 
welcher  im  Hintergrund  der  Bühne 
angebracht  war  und  durch  Weg- 
ziehen den  Einblick  in  das  Innere 
eines  Gebäudes,  Zimmers  etc.  ge- 
stattete." (Proelss,  zuWebster, 
Weisser  Teufel,  6,  1:  „Er  zieht 
den  hintern  Vorhang  hinweg." 


Familie  des  Kaufmann  Gelfing 
(No.  792):  „In  einem  reich  aus- 
gestatteten Gemach,  an  dessen 
Wand  ein  hoher  Marmorkamin 
und  ein  halbverhängtes  Gemälde.** 
(Katalog.) 
curtain,  p.  43.  Der  Vorhang  auf 
der  Bühne  wird  z,  B.  erwähnt 
B.  J.  Cynthia's  Rev.  Induction 
3  Child.  'Slid,  the  boy  takes  me 
for  a  piece  of  perspective,  I  hold 
my  life,  or  some  silk  curtain, 
come  to  hang  the  stage." 

In  Antonio's  Revenge  by 
John  Marston  I,  2:  See!  look! 
the  curtain  stirs,  slime  nature's 
pride,  Love's  vital  spirit,  dear 
Antonio's  bride.  [The  curtain's 
drawn,  and  the  body  of  Felice, 
stabbed  and  thick  with  wounds 
appears  hung  up.] 

Dais,  die  Estrade  der  alten  Ha  11^ 

p.  11. 
Dancing,  dancing  rapier,   p.  104.* 


*  Dancing.*  Zum  Tänzer  gehören, 
vgl.  p.  103,  die  long  stockings: 
diese  auch  die  Kniee  umschliessen- 
den,  seidenen  Strümpfe  treten  auf 
zeitgenössischen  Gemälden,  z.  B. 
denjenigen  des  Paolo  Veronese 
häufighervor.  Die  long  stockings 
gehören  überhaupt  zum  eleganten 
Anzüge.  Einige  Stellen:  like  the 
Prince  of  Orange  in  bis  long 
stocking. 
(Knight  oftheB.PestleIII,s.f.) 

Crisp.    ,Why  I  have  been  a  reveller, 
and    at   my   cloth  of   silver  suit^ 
and    my    long     stocking.'  .  .  . 
(The  Poestaster  III,  1.) 

Hierzu  Gifford:  ,In  this  age,  the 
breeches,  or,  more  properly,  the 
drawers,  with  men  of  fashion,  feil 
short  of  the  knees,  and  the  defect 
was  supplied  by  long  stockings, 
the  tops  of  which  were  fastened 
under  the  drawers.  This  may  be 
seen  in  most  of  the  portraits  of 
the  times.' 


Dancing  schools,  p.  104;  dieselben 
durften  von  dem  Lehrling  nicht 
besucht  werden;  cf.  Apprentice. 
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Day-bed,  p.  47.     cf.  Couch. 

This  is  Whalley's  note:  he  could 
scarcely  be  mistaken  in  wliat  he 
represents  as  so  common  to  be 
Seen;  and  yet,  before  I  read  it, 
I  always  supposed  the  allnsion  to 
be  to  that  kind  of  stocking  was 
drawn  up  very  high,  and  then 
rolled  back,  over  the  breeches,  tili 
it  nearly  touched  the  knee.  — 
In  Massinger's  The  Great  Duke 
of  Florence  III,  s.  f.  sagt  Calan- 
drino.  I  have  all  that's  requisite 
To  the  making  up  of  a  signior: 

my  spruce  ruff, 
My  hooded  cloak,  longstocking, 

and  paned  hose,* 
My  case    of  toothpicks,   and 

my  silver  fork, 
To    convey    an    olive    neatly  to 
my  mouth;  — 


*  Paned  hose,  cf.  Nares  Gl. 
A.  Pane  of  cloth,  panniculus, 
panneau.  —  He  (lord  (Mountjoy) 
wäre  jerkins  and  round  hose  — 
with  laced  panes  of  russet  cloath. 
Fynes  Moryson. 

Hunger,    begotten    of  some  old 

limber  courtier, 
In    paned    hose.      Reference 

forgotten. 
Brought  up  your  paned  hose 
first,  whichladies  laught  at. 
Mass.  Old  Law  II,   1. 
Dieses    geschlitzte,     in    runden 
Streifen     die    Hüften    umgebende 
Beinkleid    findet   sich  bei  Paolo 
Veronese  häufig,    z.   B.  bei   der 
Familie      Concina.     —     Doch 
werden    im    Gegensatz    zu    diesen 
kurzen,  das  Knie  nicht  erreichenden, 
die  langen    über    dasselbe    hinab- 
gehenden  Hosen  als   Venetians 
bezeichnet,   cf.  Venetians  (Nares 
GL): 

And  brought  three  yards  of  velvet 

and  three  quarters, 
To    make    Venetians    downe 
bellow  the  garters. 
Haringt.  Epigr.  B.  1,  2. 
Some  be  called  French  hose, 
some    Gallic,    and    some    Vene- 
tians. —   The  Venetian   hose 


Del  ins  (Prof.  in  Bonn)  über  Signs 
p.  9,  über  altenglische  Tapeten 
p.  30,  über  pictures,  p.  42. 

Dial,  Sonnen-Uhr,  p.  49,  am  Hause, 
wie  noch  heute  z.  B  am  Rathhause 
zu  Görlitz. 

Dinner  pflegte  früher  mit  pudding 
zu  beginnen  cf.  Pudding-time. 

Dinner  and  supper  time,  at 
eleven,  and  six  o'clock,  p.  89. 

Dinner.  Wir  erwähnen  noch :  T  i  m  o  n 
of  Athens  III,  6  (A  Banquet-hall 
in  Timon's  house),  Timon  ladet 
mit  der  dem  fashionablen  Wirth 
eigenen  affectirten  Bescheidenheit 
zum  Mahle  ein:  „Gentlemen,  our 
dinner  will  not  recompense  this  long 
stay:  feast  your  ears  with  the 
music  awhile"  ....  Das  banquet 
wird  aufgetragen:  „All  covered* 
dishes!''  ruft  der  2.  Lord.  „Royal 
Cheer,  I  Warrant  you",  erwidert 
der  1.  Lord.  (Wir  haben  auf  die 
allgemeine  Sitte  der  covered  dishes 
bei  Gastmählern  hingewiesen,  cf. 
Sewer).  Timon  fordert  nun,  ähnlich 
wie  Macbeth,  seine  Gäste  auf,  ohne 
Umstände  Platz  zu  nehmen.  „Eaeh 
man  to  his  stool,  with  that  spur 
as    he    would   to    the    lip    of  his 


they  reckon  beneath  the  knee  to 
the  garterynge  place  of  the  legge 
beneathe  the  knee,  where  they  are 
tied  fiuely  with  silke  pointes,  or 
some  such  like,  and  laid  on  also 
with  rowes  of  lace  or  garders,  as 
the  other  before.  And  yet  notwith- 
standing  all  this  is  not  sufficient, 
except  they  be  raade  of  silke,  velvet, 
satin,  damaste,  and  other  like 
precious  thinges  beside.  Stubbes, 
Anat.  of  Abuses.  —  Diese 
längeren,  den  Uebergang  zum 
modernen ,  bildenden  Beinkleider 
trifft  man  allerdings  auf  Abbil- 
dungen Venetianischer  Soldaten  und 
Gondolieri  des  16.  Jahrhunderts. 

Irrthümlich  haben  wir  p.  V  die 
long  Stocks  als  die  unterhalb 
des  Kniees  gebundenen  Beinkleider 
erklärt:  es  sind  vielmehr  die  ober- 
halb desselben  befestigten,  vgl. 
die  Venetian  hose. 
Dies  war  eine  besondere  Ehre. 
Vgl.  das  Burgundische  Ceremoniell. 
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mistress:  your  diet  shall  be  in  all 
places  alike.  *  Make  not  a  city 
feast**  of  it,  to  let  the  meat  cool 
ere  we  can  agree  upon  the  first 
place:  sit,  sit."*** 
Dinner.  Im  älteren  Europa  und 
auch  in  Alt-England  war  es  nicht 
ungewöhnlich,  dass  grosse  Herren 
öffentliche  Gastmähler  veranstal- 
teten, zu  denen,  soweit  möglich, 
jedermann  Zutritt  hatte :  die  Sitte 
ist  jedenfalls  altorientalisch  und 
aus  dem  Evangelium  bekannt. 
Denn  auch  im  Merry  Old  England 
konnte  dem  Gaste,  der  kein  hoch- 
zeitlich Gewand  trug,  der  nicht 
elegant    genug  gekleidet   erschien, 


*  Delius  bemerkt  hierzu:  „Es  war 
zu  Shakespeare's  Zeit  Sitte,  die 
geringeren,  am  unteren  Ende  der 
Tafel  sitzenden  Gäste  mit  ge- 
ringerer Kost  zu  bewirthen,  als 
die  vornehmeren  am  obern  Tisch- 
ende". Es  ist  wohl  an  die  lo wer 
messe s  (properly  those  who  sat 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  table. 
Dyce  Wint.  1,  2)  zu  erinnern. 
Elze  (üebers.)  denkt  hierbei  an 
above  und  below  the  salt,  was 
ungefähr  auf  dieselbe  Sache  hinaus- 
kommt. 

**  „Ein  Mahl  zu  dem  sich  die  städti- 
schen Corporationen  in  herkömm- 
licher Weise  vereinen,  bei  dem  also 
ein  hergebrachtes  und  steifes  Cere- 
moniell  herrscht.  "Delius.  Schliess- 
lich fordert  Timon  zum  Essen  auf: 
,Uncover,  boys,andlap.'  „üncover", 
dürfte  doch  als  an  die  Gäste,  nicht 
die  Diener  gerichtet  zu  denken  sein, 
obgleich  das  uncover  im  Allgemei- 
nen allerdings  Sache  des  sewer  ist. 

***  Dass  noch  im  XV.  saec.  Herren 
und  Knechte  gemeinsam  am  selben 
Tische  in  der  „Halle"  zu  speisen 
pflegten,  haben  wir  p.  15  erörtert. 
Dieselbe  Sitte  belegt  (bei  Alw. 
Schultz  I,  312)  Barth,  de  Glan- 
villa  (de  propr.  verum  I  VI,  cap. 
XXIII) :  „Die  Gäste  mit  dem  Herrn 
werden  zu  Häupten  des  Tisches 
gesetzt  .  .  .  Abseits  (deorsum)  sitzen 
die  Töchter  der  Herrin  vom  Hause; 
unten  speisen  die  Diener 
gleichfalls  an  der  Tafel." 


vom  Steward  die  Thüre  ge- 
wiesen werden,  wie  dies  jenem 
Capitain  im  U  n  n  a  t.  C  o  m  b  a  t  III,  3 
begegnet.  (Vgl.  p.  106.)  Auch 
der  porter  hatte  das  Amt  unlieb- 
same Gäste  nicht  einzulassen: 

,No  p  ort  er  at  bis  gate; 

But  rather  one  that  smiles,  and 
still  invites 

All  that  pass  by.' 
(Shak.  Tim.  of  Athens  II,  1.) 

So  kann  es  denn  nicht  ver- 
wundern, wenn  davon  gesprochen 
wird,  dass  ,unbidden  guests' 
ihren  Stuhl  selbst  mitbringen 
sollten.  Vgl.  p.  107:  ,He  came 
unbidden  and  brought  bis  stool 
with  bim.'  Bereits  Chaucer  er- 
wähnt es,  The  Persones  Tale, 
als  Hochmuth,  wenn  der  Reiche 
den  Armen  von  seinem  Tische 
weise:  , Pride  ofthe  table  apperith 
ful  ofte;  for  certes  riebe  men  ben 
cleped  to  festes,  and  pore  folk  ben 
put  a  way  and  rebuked.'  cf  J.  v.  Falke 
„die  Gastlichkeit  im  Mittelalter" 
(in  Raum  er,  Histor.  Taschenbuch, 
IV,  3,  202.)  —  cf.  Middleton, 
A  Mad  World,  my  Masters, 
II,  7  :  these  lie  not  far  off  .  .  . 
some  that  use  to  your  house,  sir, 
and  are  familiär  with  all  the  con- 
veyances.  Sir  B.  This  is  the 
eommodity  of  keeping  open 
house,  my  lord;  that  makes 
so  many  shut  their  doors 
about  dinner — time.  (cf.  Reg. 
Servants.  court-gate  shut  during 
meals.)  —  Um  bei  Tische  aber 
ungestört  zu  sein  wurde  während 
der  Mahlzeit  die  Thür  geschlossen: 
cf.  Servants,  Register.  ,The  porter 
to  be  fined  1  d.  if  the  court 
gate  be  not  shut  during  meals.' 
Dinner:  cf.  Rieh.  II,  1,  3: 

„Lo,    as    the    English    feasts,   so 

I  regreet 
The   daintiest  last,  to  make  the 
end  most  sweet." 
,The  custom  of  ending  a  great  dinner 
with     confectionery    of    elaborate 
structure  was  general  throughout 
England    in    Shakespeare's    time, 
and  still  exists  in  coUege-halls.' 
Compare  Bacon,  Life   and  Letters, 
ed.  Spedding  III,  215: 
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„Let  not  this  Parliament    end    like 
a  Dutch  feast,in  salt  meats;  but  like 
an  English  feast,  in  sweet  meats." 
(Rieh.  II.  Ed.  Clarend.  Press.) 

Dishes,  Schüsseln,  werden  mit 
,covering'  versehen  auf  den  Tisch 
gestellt,  cf.  Sewer. 

Dominicaner  Convent,  p.  14. 

Doors:  Ueber  enge  Hausthüren, 
cf.  p.  18.  cf.  Rooms,  enge 
Zimmer  und  Thüren.  ,When  she 
(Queen  Elizabeth)  visited  her  old 
statesman  Burleigh,  at  Theobald's, 
where  he  lay  sick,  the  servant 
begged  her  stoop,  for  the  bed- 
chamber  door  was  low;  she  replied 
„For  yourmaster's  sake  Iwill  stoop; 
but  not  for  the  King  of  Spain's!" 
(Thornbury,  Shakspere's  Eng- 
land, II,  306.) 

Doublet,  cf.  p.  78,  ist  gefüttert 
(bombasted).  Stubbes  Anatomy 
of  Abuses,  A.  D.  1583,  spricht 
,of  their  being  stuffed  with  four, 
five  or  six  pounde  of  bombast  at 
least '  —  Dies  Unterfutter  wird  auch 
erwähnt  bei  Shak.  L.  L.  Lost  V,  1 : 
,At  courtship,  pleasant  jest,  and 
courtesy,  As  bombast,  and  as  lining 
to  the  time.'  DieEnge des  doublet 
belegt  auch  Massinger,  The  Old 
Law  II,  1 :  ,They  love  a  doublet 
that's  three  hours  a  buttoning. 
And  sits  so  close  makes  a  man 
groan  agaiii,  And  his  soul  mutter 
half  a  day.'  —  Schon  in  den  Co- 
ventry  Mysteries.  A.  D.  1468, 
im  Council  of  the  Jews,  wird 
genannt  ,Cadiz  wool  or  flock  to  stuff 
the  doublet  with.'  Besonders 
scheint  der  vellow  doublet*  für 


cf.  ,If  she  (your  wife)  be  fair.  .  . 
all  the  yellow  doublets  and 
great  roses  in  the  town  will  be 
there.'  (B.  J.  Silent  Wom.  II,  1.)*  — 
Yellow  doublet  auch  erwähnt 
in  Antonio  and  Meilida  V,  1. 
(A.  D.  1601.) 


Yellow  doublets  appear  to  have 
been  fashionable  about  this  time, 
as  they  are  mentioned  by  several 
of  our  poet's  contemporaries.  He 
had  already  noticed  them  in 
Every    man    out    of   his    Hu- 


elegant  gegolten  zu  haben:  in  einem 
solchen  werden  die  Kinder  Karl's  1. 
von  van  Dyk  dargestellt  —  Will 
der  gentleman  aber  das  Haus  ver- 
lassen, so  wirft  er  den  Mantel, 
cloak,  möglichst  malerisch  über 
die  eine  Schulter*  (vgl.  p.  78), 
geht  nicht  in  doublet  ,and  hose' 
allein:  das  nannte  man  spanisch 
(da  auch  nach  Falke,  Kostüm- 
geschichte, p.  295   in  der  zweiten 


mou  r:  ,0,  he  looked  like  a  sponge 
in  that  pinked  yellow  doublet.' 
(Gifford). 

If  you  see  one  in  a  yellow  taf- 
feta  doublet,  cut upon  carnation 
velure,  a  green  hat,  a  blue  pair 
of  velvet  hose,  a  gilt  rapier,  and 
an  orange  tawning  pair  of  worsted 
silk  stockings,  thafs  L' 

Teli.  Very  gond;  farewell. 

Bai.  Ho,  you  shall  know  me  as  easily. 
I  ha'  bought  me  a  new  green  feather 
with  a  red  sprig ;  you  shall  see  my 
wrought  shirt  hang  out  at 
my  breeches;  you  shall  know- 
me.'   — 

Diese  doublets  wurden  gefüttert, 
(bombasted),  wohl  auch  um  die 
Brust  möglichst  zu  wölben.  So 
spricht  Stubbes  von  den  dou- 
blets ,of  their  being  stuffed  with 
four,  five  or  six  pounds  of  bom- 
bast at  least.'  Dieselben  mussten 
möglichst  eng  nnliegen:  Fairholt, 
Costume,  Doublet:  ,,and  the 
tightness  of  a  fashionable  fit  is 
alluded  to  by  Shirley,  in  his 
Bird  in  a  Cage,  1633."  Every 
morning  does  this  fellow  put  him- 
self  upon  the  racke  with  putting 
on  his  apparel,  and  manfully  en- 
dures  his  taylor,  when  he  screws 
and  wrests  his  bödy  into  the 
fashion  of  his  doublet." 

Es  war  daher  schwierig,   mit   einem 
solchen    doublet    bekleidet,    sich 
zu  bücken  oder  sich  zu  verneigen, 
cf.  S.  78. 

*  Das  verlangt  auch  der  gallant 
bei  Dekker,  GulTs  Hornbook, 
1608:  ,You  may  publish  your  suit 
in  what  manner  you  aftect  most, 
either  with  the  side  of  your  cloak, 
from  the  one  Shoulder.' 
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Hälfte  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  die 
Spanische  Mode  überwiegt)  in 
querpo,  in  cuerpo  sein,  in  corpore). 
,Boy,  my  cloak  and  rapier;  it  fits 
not  a  gentleman  of  my  rank  to 
walk  the  strcets  in  querpo.' 
(Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Love's 
Cure  II,  1.)  —  ,What,  in  your 
doublet  and  hose  without  a 
cloke  or  a  hat?'  (Ben  Jons. 
Barthol.  Fair  V,  3.) 

Drinking,  über  das  Zutrinken,  Alw. 
Schultz  1,336:  Eom.  de  Brut. 
7127:  „Costume  est,  sire,  en  son 
pais,  Quant  ami  boivent  entre  amis, 
Que  eil  dist  wes  hei  qui  doit 
boivre;  Et  eil  drinkel  qui  doit 
recoivre;  Dont  boit  eil  tote  la 
moitie;  Et  por  joie  et  por  amistie. 
An  hanap  recoivre  et  baillier;  Est 
costume  d'entrebaisier." 

Drinking  Customs,  vgl.  Taverns. 

Duel.  cf.  Wirthshäuser.  Die  von 
Mercutio  an  Benvolio  gerügte 
Eaufsucht  war  noch  im  17.  Jahrh. 
allgemein  genug  in  Europa,  auch 
bei  uns  in  Berlin.  „Kurfürst 
Joachim  Friedrich  musste  bei  aller 
Strenge  gegen  die„Müssiggänger 
und  Duellanten"  es  erleben,  dass 
am  21.  Mai  1600  am  hellen,  lichten 
Tage,  Nachmittag  2  Uhr,  in  der 
Heiligen  Geiststrasse  ein  deutscher 
Edelmann,  Malthe  Wispert  im 
Zweikampf  von  einem  märkischen 
Junker,  Andreas  Betzdorf,  den  er 
gefordert  hatte,  erstochen  wurde." 
(Ose.  Schwebel.) 

Durer  Albert,  p.  G6. 

Dutchmen,  Holländische  Maler  in 
Shakespeare's  England,  p.  44. 

Edda,  die,  p.  11. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  p.  67. 

Elze,     Karl,     Professor    in    Halle: 

„W.  Shakespeare",  p.  179. 
,Notes    on   Elizabethan    Dramatists' 

(Halle  1 880  ),p.  20 1.(  Der  Merchant.) 
Evelyn,  John,  p.  45. 

F  a  1  c  a  n  du  s  (Hugo) ,  Schilderung 
eines  Schlosses  zu  Palermo  der 
Normannischen  Könige  von  Sicilien, 
p.4. 


Fish  days,  p.  118  Anm.  =  non- 
flesh  days,  p.  110.  Vgl.  B.  Jons. 
Ev.  man  out  V,  4:  ,/Tis  Priday 
night  —  and  I  have  no  stomach 
in  the  world  to  eat  anything.'*^ 
„What  Friday  night,  and  yet 
your  delicate  morseis!"  ib.  Y,  7. 

F  0  r  k  s ,  Gabeln,  werden  unter  Jakob  I. 
als  Neuerung  aus  Italien  in  Eng- 
land allgemeiner  üblich,  p.  83. 

Forks,  cf.  Chambers,  Book  of 
Days,  n,  573:  Coryate,  Cru- 
d  i  t  i  e  s ,  says.  that  he  observed  its  (the 
fork's)  use  in  Italy,  only  ,because 
the  Italian  cannot  by  any  means 
endure  to  have  his  dish  touched 
with  fingers,  seeing  all  men's  fingers 
are  not  alike  clean.*  Coryate 
says  he  ,thought  good  to  intimate 
the  Italian  fashion  by  this  forked 
cutting  of  meat',  and  that  hence 
a  humorous  English  friend,  ,in  his 
merry  humour,  doubted  not  to  call 
me  furcifer,  only  for  using  a 
fork  at  feeding.'  —  A  Ger  man 
fork,  believed  to  be  a  work  of  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  Century,  is 
the  second  of  our  examples.  It  is 
surmounted  by  the  figure  of  a  fool 
or  jester,  who  holds  a  saw  .  .  . 
It  proves  that  the  fork  was  treated 
merely  as  a  luxurious  toy.  Indeed, 
as  late  as  1652,  Heylin  in  his 
Comography,  treats  them  as  a 
rarity:  ,the  use  of  silver  forks, 
which  is  by  some  of  our  spruce 
gallants  taken  up  ot  late',  are  the 
words  he  uses.  A  fork  of  this 
period  is  the  third  of  our  selected 
examples;  it  is  entirely  of  silver, 
the  handle  elaborately  engraved 
with  subjects  from  the  New 
Testament,'  — 

Foot-cloth,  cf.  Physician  und 
Lawyer. 

Fox,  Fuchspelz,  p.  105. 

Fratres  iurati,  p.  164.  cf.  Sworn 
brothers  im  Reg. 

Furniture,  Möbeln,  p.  45,  gab  es 
nach  G  i  f  f  o  r  d  in  den  alt-englischen 
Häusern  nicht  allzu  viele,cf.  g  u  e  s  t  s, 
unbidden. 

Furred  gowns,  p.  108.* 


*  French  hood,  cf.  p.  102.  Im  Devil 
an  Ass   III,    1   erwähnt.   —    Bald 
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Furnitur  e.  Wir  haben  in  der 
Einleitung  p.  IV  hervorgehoben, 
wie  im  17.  Jahrhundert  die  schwer- 
fälligeren Formen  an  Haus-  und 
Küchengeräth,  die  das  16.  Jahr- 
hundert kennzeichnen,  in  leichtere 
und  spielendere  übergehen.  Der- 
selbe Wandel  vollzieht  sich  auch 
an  den  Möbeln  der  Franzosen. 
Dies  behandelt  Ch.  E.  v.  Ujsalvy, 
„Zeitschrift  des  Bayerischen 
O  e  w  e  r  b  e  m  u  s  e  u  m  s"  (über  die  Ge- 
schichte der  Möbel  in  Frank- 
reich) [1886]:  „Das  Mobiliar  unter 
Ludwig  Xm.  [1610—1643] 
machte  einen  düstern  Eindruck. 
Der  schwerfällige  Schreib- 
tisch aus  der  Zeit  Ludwig's  XIII. 
wurde  durch  einen  zugleich  prunk- 
haften und  bequemen  Tisch  er- 
setzt, und  die  grosse  Wanduhr 
(religieuse)  wurde  in  eine  pracht- 
volle Standuhr  umgewandelt.  — 
Ludwig  XIV.  machte  den  Künstler 
Andre  Charles  Boule  zu  seinem 
Hof-Kunsttischler. " 

Furred  gowns  werden  auch  von 
C  haue  er,  de  superbia,  erwähnt: 
,As  to  tbe  firste  sinne  in  super- 
fluitee  of  clothing,  whiche  that 
maketh  it  so  dere,  to  the  härme 
of  the  peple,  not  only  the  coste  of 
the  enbrouding,  the  disguising,  en- 
denting,  or  barring,  ounding,  pal- 
ing,  winding  or  paling,  and  sem- 
blable  wast  of  cloth  in  vanitee; 
but  ther  is  also  the  costlewe 
furring*  in  bis  gounes,  so 
moche  pounsoning  of  chesel  to 
maken  holes,  so  moche  dagging 
of   sheres,    Avith    the    superfluitee 


in     length  *      of    the     foresaide 
cfouiies.'** 


darauf  war  derselbe  nicht  mehr 
Mode.      Mill.    A    French    hood 

too,  Now  'tis  out  of  fashion! 

(The  City  Madam  IV,  4.) 

,Onr  English  Home',  p.  95  er- 
wähnt Jn  addition  to  the  offices 
to  the  baronial  mansion  .  .  .  there 
was  also  the  garderobe  for  tbe 
robes  and  linen  of  the  baron,  the 
peltry  for  bis  fürs.' 


Diese  unnöthige  Länge  der  Ge- 
wandung wird  auch  hervorgehoben 
im  Roman  de  Rou  7037:  A  cel 
tems  aveient  grauz  manches  •]-  Et 
vesteient  kemises  blanches;  Par  li 
flaue  ä  lacs  s'estreneient  E  draz 
bien  trainanz  feseient,  (Bei 
Alw.  Schultz  I,  224). -j-f  Eben- 
daselbst wird  eine  Stelle  aus  Or- 
dericus  Vitalis  I.  VIII,  c  10 
(der  den  Modewechsel  in  der  Klei- 
dung der  Normannen  um  1090  ver- 
anschaulicht) angeführt:  .Prolixis 
nimiumque  strictis  camisiis  indui 
tunicisque  gaudebant  .  .  .  humum 
quoque  pulverulentum  interularum 
et  palliorum  superfluo  sur- 
mate  (a'jpu.cz  =  Schleppe)  ver- 
runt,  longis  latisque  manicis  ad 
omnia  facienda  manus  operiunt  et 
his  superfluitatibus  onusti  ce- 
leriter  ambulare  vel  aliquid  utiliter 
operari  vix  possunt.' 
Die  fürs,  Pelze,  scheinen  im  alten 
London  zumal  in  Longlane,-j-ff 
dem  Sitze  d^r  skinners  feilge- 
halten worden  zu  sein.  Vgl.  Thomas 
Powell,  Tom  of  all  Trades,  1631, 
ed  Furnivall,  Xew  Shak.  Soc,  VI, 
2,  162;  und  unsre  Darstellung  des 
merchant. 


f  Vgl.  „Der  Stolz  hat  Aermel  an.'' 

,And  pride  hath  sleve'  (Lied  des 

i        14.   saec).    Gegensatz  zum  sleeve- 

less    coat    (tabbard),    cf.    Morley, 

E.  Writers,  p.  302. 

f-j-  Ebenso  Chaucer,  The  Persones 
Tale:  .  .  .  ,for  with  the  superfiuite 
in  lenghte  of  the  foresaide  gownes, 
traylinge  in  the  donge  and  in 
the  m3're,  on  hors  and  ek  on  foote, 
as  wel  of  man  as  of  womman,  that 
al  thilke  traylyng  isverraily  wasted, 
consumed,  thredbare,  and  ratyn 
with  donge'  .... 

-j-j-f  Longlane  ist  auf  den  alten  Plänen 
von  London,  z.B.  bei  Pauli,  Bilder 
aus  Alt-England,  verzeichnet. 

Diese  pelzverbräraten  Schau- 
ben wurden  Sommer  und  Winter 
hindurch  im  altern  Europa  ge- 
tragen, und  galten   als  Abzeichen 
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Galerie,  p.  44,  p.  65. 
Galerie  zu  Dresden,  passim. 

des  Vornehmen.  Auch  in  Deutsch- 
land. „Gegen  Ende  des  13,  Jahr- 
hunderts wurde  Frankreich  in 
jeder  Beziehung  tonangebend,  wo 
man  —  wie  Schriftsteller  da- 
maliger Zeit  versichern  —  am 
Hofe  Ludwig  IX.  „sich  bei  weitem 
mehr  nach  einem  kostbaren  Mar- 
derpelz, als  nach  der  ewigen 
Seligkeit  sehnte."  Dort  erhoben 
sich,  besonders  nach  dem  unglück- 
lichen Ausgange  der  Schlacht  bei 
Crecy,  ernste  Männer  und  schrieben 
das  Unglück  besonders  der  Hoffart 
und  der  sie  begleitenden  Sitten- 
verderbniss  zu."  ( G  ö  t  z  i  n  g  e  r , 
Reallexicon.)  —  Bekannt  sind 
die  Abbildungen  der  in  Zobelpelz 
gehüllten  Patricier  des  15.,  16. 
und  17.  Jahrhunderts:  in  Pelz- 
verbrämter „Schaube"  malte  sich 
Tizian,  Dürer.  Ebenso  wird 
Er  asmusvonRott  er  dam,  Calvin 
dargestellt.  Man  sehe  auch  die  Pa- 
tricierbilder  in  alten  Kirchen,  z.  B. 
in  der  Klosterkirche  zu  Berlin,  in 
der  St.  Marien-Kirche  zu  Frank- 
furt a.  Oder  u.  s.  w.  —  Ferner 
Melanchthon  von  Lucas  Cranach.  cf. 
Der  Goldschmidt  Heinrich's  VIII. 
Morett,  von  Hans  Holbein  d.  J. 
„War  es  kalt,  so  zog  man  über 
den  Kock  den  Surkot  an,  .  .  ,  er 
ist  immer  mit  Pelz  gefüttert.  .  . 
Ebenso  brauchen  auch  die  Männer 
die  Garnasch,  die  Kurse  [cf. 
kürschner] ;  beide  sind  Pelz- 
kleider.  —  Frauend.  p.  539,  11: 
Ich  het  an  minen  lip  geleit  Zwo 
hosen  und  dar  zuo  linin  kleit: 
Kursen  (am  26.  August)  und 
mantel  ich  an  truve.  Vgl.  Alwin 
Schultz  I,  225: 
„Joinville  138:  L'endemain  je  li 
(ä  riniperatrice  de  Constantinople) 
envoyai  drap  pour  faire  une  robe 
et  la  panne  de  vair  avec;  et  li 
envoyai  une  tiretaine  et  cendal 
pour  fourrer  la  robe.  —  Auch 
die  Marderfelle  waren  gesucht 
(ib.  p.  272)  Jourd.  de  Blaivies 
1496:  Grans  piaus  de  martre  jus- 
q'as    pies    trainans.    —    Ger.    de 


Gallery  p.  65,  a  long  open  gallery;f 

cf.  House. 
Garderobe:     Garderoben  -  Zimmer, 

p.   67.     Wir   heben    dort    hervor, 


Rossillon  331:  E  n'en  i  a  negun 
bien  ne  vestis  Qui  n'en  ait  piau 
de  martre,  garnement  gris.  —  Ge- 
wöhnlich war  der  Surköt  mit  Pelz 
gefüttert  (p.  196)  Wilh.  d.  H., 
p.  105:  ,,Van  sitich  balgen  was 
eyn  dach  Under  den  surkot  ge- 
furriret."  —  Wir  erwähnen  noch 
das  Moral  Play  (Anf.  d.  16.  saec): 
,Mind,  Will  and  Understanding.* 
Dort  tritt  auch  Anima  auf  ,as  a 
maid,  in  a  white  cloth  of  gold, 
purfled  with  minever'  (gestickt 
mit  Grauwerk). 

Dieses  Pelzgewand  der  höheren 
Stände  wurde  auch  bei  Tisch  nicht 
abgelegt,  Avie  vielfach  Darstellungen 
veranschaulichen,  z.  B.  auf  der 
Dresdener  Galerie  das  Gemälde 
von  Jordaens  (um  1572).  Auch 
Damen  auf  Holländischen  Bildern 
des  17.  Jahrhunderts  werden,  selbst 
bei  häuslicher  Arbeit,  in  pelzver- 
brämter Jacke  dargestellt.  —  Es 
kann  nicht  Wunder  nehmen,  dass 
auch  die  Jungfrau  Maria  ebenso 
dargestellt  wird.  Vgl.  Katalog  der 
Gemälde  des  Berl.  Museums  von 
Jul.  Meyer,  p.  274:  Der  Meister 
von  Frankfurt  (um  1500—1520 
thätig):  „Maria  mit  offenem 
Haar*  und  in  pelzgefüttertem 
blauem  Gewände."  —  Noch  der 
Grosse  Kurfürst  trug  bei  Tafel  die 
Pelz-Schaube.  Vgl.  den  Reisebericht 
des  Junkers  von  Loewenheimb 
(zuerst  gedruckt  in  der  Schlesisch. 
Zeitung,  October  1885);  derselbe 
schreibt:  „Potzdam  ll.Martiil685: 
Hierauff  wurde  mir  erlaubet,  bey 
der  Taffei  aufzuwarten.  Der  re- 
girende  Churfürst  Herr  Friedericus 
Wilhelmus  .  .  .  sass  in  einem 
schwartzsammtenen  Polni- 
schen Peltze  und  kleinem 
Perrückchen." 
*  Offenes,  nicht  geflochtenes  Haar 
ist  Abzeichen  der  Jungfrau  (Braut), 
cf.  p.  241  (Hohenzoll.  Hochzeit.) 


f  this  gallery  where  she  walks  some 
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dass  die  kostbaren  Kleidungsstücke 
sehr  dauerhaft  waren  und  wohl 
ein  ganzes  Lebeulang  zu  halten 
pflegten.  Einen  ferneren  Belag 
hierfür  bietet  Shak.  As  You  Like 
It,  wo  die  Seven  Ages  of  Man 
geschildert  werden:  (II,  7.) 

,,The  sixth  age  shifts 

Into     the     lean     and    slippered 
PantalooD, 

With    spectacles    on    nose    and 
pouch  on  side; 

His     youthful     hose,     well 
saved,  a  worlde  too  wide 

For  his  shiunk  shank"  — 
Die  aus  der  Jugendzeit  stammende 
Hose  (jedenfalls  die  huge  hose)  ist 
also  so  gut  in  Acht  genommen 
worden,  dass  sie  noch  dem  Greise 
genügt. 
Garderobe  (Wardrobe).  „ We  lothe 
the  simplicitie  of  Christe,  and 
abhorring  the  Christian  pouertie, 
and  godly  mediocritie  of  our  Fore- 
fathers  in  apparel,  are  neuer  content 
except  wee  haue  sundry  sutes  of 
apparel,  one  diuers  from  an  other, 
so  as  our  Presses  crack  withall, 
our  Cofers  bnist,  and  our  backs 
sweat  with  the  cariage  therof:  we 
mnst  hawe  one  sute  for  the  fore- 
noone,  another  for  the  afternoone, 
one  for  the  day,  another  for  the 
night;  onefor  the  workeday,  another 
for  the  holieday,  one  for  sommer, 
another  for  winter:  one  of  the 
newe  fashion,  an  other  of  the  olde, 
one  of  this  colour,  another  of  that, 
one  cuffe,  an  other  whole,  one  laced,f 
another  without,  one  of  gokle,  and 
other  of  siluer,  one  of  silkes  and 
veluets,  and  another  of  clothe,  with 
more  diiference  and  varietie  than 
I  can  expresse.  God  be  merciful 
vnto  US,  and  hasten  his  kingdome, 


half  a  dozen  turns.    Massinger, 

The  Bondman,  III,  1.)  *  cf.  Hamlet. 

-|-laced  apparel  war  dem  Lehrling 

nicht  erlaubt.  (Vgl.  A  p  p  r  e  n  t  i  c  e.) 


*  Auch  Binsen-Matten  legte  man  in 
denselben:  'and  take  a  fall  From 
such  as  mend  mats  in  their  galle- 
ries'.  (Massinger,  The  Bond- 
man II,  2.) 


that  all  imperfections  may  be  doou 
away!" 

Stubbes  The  Anatomie  of 
Abuses,  London,  1583,  p.  49 
(ed.  Furn.  New  Shak.  Society, 
London,  1877). 

G  a  s  c  0  i  g  n  e ,  über  Stahl  -  Spiegel, 
p.  45. 

Gates,  Hausthüren;  die  Hungernden 
liegen  vor  den  Thüren  der  Keicheren 
und  warten  auf  broken  meat,  p.  HO. 

Gentleman.  „In  1433,  Bishop 
Wardlaw  got  a  law  made  that 
bak't  meats  were  to  be  eaten  only 
by  gentlemen."  (HarrisonII,VI, 
p.  143.) 

gentleman  cf.  Lear  II,  2.  Kent 
zu  Oswald:  „A  knave;  .  .  .  three- 
suited,  hundred  pound  .  .  . 
knave;"  „hundred  -  pound,"  a 
term  of  reproach,  as  S t  e  v  e  n  s  shews 
by  quotation  from  Middleton's 
Phoenix  (IV,  2): 

„Am  I  used  like  a  hundred-pound 
gentleman?"  The  possession  of 
a  hundred  pounds  was  apparently 
the  lowest  qualification  for  any 
one  who  claimed  the  title  of  a 
gentleman."  (Wright,  Clarendon 
Press.) 

gentleman*  the,  p.  25,  führt  arms, 
ein  Wappen,  p.  64,  cf.  arms.** 

Ger  man  clocks,  which  seldome  goe 
right,  p.  48. 

German.  1)  Was  war  Deutsch  in 
Shakespeare's London?  Die  clocks, 
p.  48.  2)  Kellner,  cf.  my  good 
german  tapster,  p.  159.  3)  Die 
in  den  Wirthshäusern  üblichen  Zahl- 
Pfennige,  tokens,  die  Nurem- 
berg  counters,  des  Hans  Krau - 
Winkel,  cf.  Taverns  im  Register. 


*  „Any  one  who  can  live  without 
band  work,  can  be  a  gentleman, 
and  buy  a  coat  of  arms"  (Harri- 
son,  England  II,  V,  p.  128,  ed. 
F  n  r  n  i  V  a  1 1),  and  be  call'd  ,M  aste r', 
and  reputed  a  gentleman.  The 
gentleman,  when  call'd  to  the  wars, 
pays  for  his  own  outfit  (ib.)." 

**  gentry.  Als  Abzeichen  der  gentry 
wird  das  ,Hatband'  erwähnt:  ,a 
man  without  a  hatband'  (Knight 
of  the  B.  Pestle)  galt  als  nicht 
fein.     Das  ,Piomish  Hatband'  wird 
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4)    Die     Goldschmiede,     Ban- 
quiers,  cf.  p.  133:  tlie  goldsiniths 


hervorgehoben.  „Ein  Tau  (a  cable) 
als  ,Hatband'  (B.  Jons.  Every 
man  out  of  h.  h.  Induction.  f 
Auf  den  Portrait's  Karls  I.  von 
van  Dyck  hat  der  König  ein  dickes 
goldenes  Band  um  den  hohen  Hut 
geschlungen,  —  Auch  in  Frankreich 
war  das  Hutband  bis  1789  Ab- 
zeichen des  Adels:  Bei  Versamm- 
lung der  Etats  generaux  erschien: 
„le  tiers  etat  le  chapeau  sans 
plumes  et  sans  ganses  (Hut- 
bänder").    (Mignet.) 


•j-  But    that    a    rook,    by  wearing  a 

pyed  feather, 
The    cable    hat-band,    or    the 

three-piled  ruff, 
A     yard     of     shoe  -  tye ,     or    the 

Switzer's  knot 
On    his    Freuch     garters,    should 

aflfect  a  humour!** 


**  So  trägt  der  Stutzer,  der  Beau, 
wie  er  bei  Shakespeare  Love's 
LaboursLostlV,!  bezeichnet  wird 
ebenfalls  a  plume  of  feathers 
(cf.a pyed  feather):  der  spanische 
Mantel,  der  Federhut  mit  dem 
Hutband  bilden  dann  bis  zur 
französischen  Revolution  auch  in 
Frankreich  die  Abzeichen  des  Vor- 
nehmen, Adligen.  Bei  den  Kriegern, 
den  Offizieren  im  Zeitalter  des 
30jährigen  Krieges  ist  der  Feder- 
hut ja  stehend,  auch  bei  den 
trainband  captains  von  London: 

,Buy  him  a  captain's  place,   for 
sliame;  and  let  him 

Into  the  World  early,  and  with 
bis  plume 

And      scarfs    march     through 
Cheapside.' 
(B,  Jonson,  Devil  an  Ass  HI,  1.) 

Der  Fingerring  mit  dem  Edel- 
stein sowie  die  Taschenuhr  des 
gallant  haben  wir  p.  78  erwähnt. 
Für  die  ältere  Shakespeare'sche 
Zeit  tritt  noch  die  goldene  Kette 
zum  Schmuck  des  gallant  hinzu. 
Vgl.  Gosson's  Schoole  of 
Abuse,  1579:  ,If  oiir  gallantes 
of  Englande  might  carry  no  more 


in  London  were  nearly  all  Germans! 
(ca.  1613.)     5)  Getränke,  Ehenish 


links  in  their  chaynes,  nor  ringes 
on  their  fingers,  than  they  have 
fought  feelds,  their  neckes  should  not 
bee  very  offen  wreathed  in  golde, 
nor  their  handes  imbroidered  with 
precious  stones.'   —   cf.  Merchant. 

,0h,  more  cable,  more  featherbeds, 
more  featherbeds,  more  cable,  tili 
he  had  as  much  as  my  cable  hat- 
band  to  fencehim.'  (J.  Mars  ton, 
Antonio  andMellida,  London, 
1602.)  Hierzu  bemerkt  Dilke: 
,The  hat  band  was  a  distinguis- 
hing  feature  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  these  times,  on  the 
adornment  of  which  comparatively 
large  sums  were  expended.'  (cf. 
Keltie,  The  British  Dramatists, 
p.  352.) 

Wir  führen  einige  weitere  Beleg- 
stellen an: 

In  B.  Jonson's  Ev.  man  out 
h.  h.  IV,  4  sagt  Fungoso:  ,He 
again  lights  me  here,  —  I  had  on 
a  gold  cable  hatband,  then 
new  come  up,  which  I  wore  about 
a  murrey  French  hat  I  had,  — 
cuts  my  hatband,  and  yet  it  was 
massy  goldsmith's  work,  cuts 
my  brims,  Avhich,  by  good  fortune, 
being  thick  embroidered  with  gold 
twist  and  spangles,  disappointed 
the  force  of  the  blow:  nevertheless, 
it  grazed  on  my  Shoulder,  takes 
me  away  six  purls  of  an  Italian 
cut-work  band  I  wore,  cost  me 
three  pound  in  the  Exchange  but 
three  days  before.'  Ferner  Shak. 
As  You  Like  It  III,  2:  ,then 
your  hose  should  be  ungartered, 
your  bonnet  unbanded,  your 
sleeve  unbuttoned,  3'our  shoe 
untied.'  (Hierzu  Wright,  Clar. 
Press.:  Bonnet  was  used  in  Shak.'s 
time  for  a  m  a n  's  h  a t.  H  e y  w  0  0  d's 
Fair  Maid  of  the  Exchange 
(Works  II,  16,  ed.  1874:  ,Defie 
my  hat-band;  Shoe-strings  and 
garters;'  Stubbes's  Anatomy 
of  Abuses,  1583,  p.  50  (ed. 
Furniv.):  ,Besides  this,  of  late 
there  is  a  new  fashion  of  wearing 
their    Hattes    sprung    vp  amongst 
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wine,  Lübeck  beer  (cf.  King  Alphon- 
sus,  Chapmaii,  ed.  Elze.  6)  he  .  .  . 
bonght  bis  bonnet  in  Germany 
(Merchant  of  Venice).  7)  Die  vielen 
Gemälde  Holbein's  und  seiner  Schule, 
cf.  The  Steelyard  (der  Stahlhof)  in 
London. 

Gewerbe-Museum  zu  Berlin,  p.53. 

Glas,  p.  2. 

Gloves,  Handschuhe,  cf.  p.  78; 
cf.  Lawyer. 

Grace.  Das  Tischgebet  liess,  wie 
Macaulay,  State  of  England 
in  1685  ausführt,  auch  der  squire 
gern  von  dem  chaplain  (der  im 
truckle  bed  schlafen  musste) ,  in 
voller  Amtstracht  sprechen.  „The 
coarse  and  ignorant  squire  who 
thought  that  it  belonged  to  his 
dignity  to  ha ve  grace  said*  every 
day  at  his  table  by  an  ecclesiastic 
in  füll  canonicals,  found  means  to 
reconcile  dignity  with  economy. 
A  young  Levite  —  such  was  the 
phrase  then  in  use  —  might  be 
had  for  his  board,  a  small  garret, 
and  might  not  only  perform  his 
own  professional  fuuctions,  might 
not  only  be  the  most  patient  of 
butts  and  of  listeners,  might  not 
only  be  always  ready  in  fine  wea- 
ther  for  bowls,  and  in  rainy  weather 
for  shovel  board,  but  might  also 
save  the  expense  of  a  gardener,  or 
of  a  groom.  Sometimes  the  reve- 
rend  man  nailed  up  the  apricots, 


them,  which  they  father  vpon  the 
Frenchmen,  namely  to  weare  them 
without  bandes;  but  how  vnsee- 
melie  (I  will  not  say  how  Affy)  a 
fashion  that  is,  let  the  wise  iudge.'  — 
Furnivall  führt  hierzu  an: 
„Epigrams,  Epig.  27. 
Aske  Humors,  why  a  Feather  he 
doth  weare? 

Why  in  tha  Stop-throate  fashion 

doth  he  go, 
With    Scarfe    about    his    necke? 

Hat  without  band?" 
1600.  —  S.  Kowlands,  The  Letting 
of  Humours  Blood  in    the  Head- 
Vaine  sign.  C.) 
cf.  Chaplain. 


and  sometimes  he  curried  the  coach 
horses.  He  cast  up  the  farrier's 
bills.  He  walked  ten  miles  with 
a  message  or  a  parcel.  He  might 
fiU  himself  with  the  corned  beef 
and  the  carrots :  but,  as  soon  as 
the  tarts  and  cheese-cakes 
made  their  appearance,  *  he  quitted 
his  seat,  and  stood  aloof  tili  he 
was  summoned  to  return  thanks 
for  the  repast,  from  a  great  part 
of  which  he  had  been  excluded."  — 
Der  Chaplain  hat  nach  Bishop 
Hall  bei  Tisch  seinen  Platz  below 
the  Salt  (p.  82);  „And  with  an 
humble  chaplain  it  was  ex- 
pressly  stipulated,  says  Bishop 
Hall  „that  he  never  change 
his  trencher  twice''. 

Grace,  cf.  thanks,  Tischgebet  vor 
und  nach  der  Mahlzeit.  Have 
hope  of  dinner,  after  her  „we  now 
long  grace*'.  (B.  Jons.  The  Magn. 
Lady  I,  1.) 

Grimm,  Deutsches  Wörterbuch,  über 
Gardine  (curtain),  p.  23,  über 
Halle,  p.  12,  über  Bai,  p.  14, 
über  Credenzen,  cf  to  assay,  p.  205. 

Guests,  unbidden  guests,  cf.  furni- 
ture,  p.  45. 

Hair.  Haartracht,  vgl.  p.  139.  Bar- 
bierläden. Ueber  Haartracht,  vgl. 
auch  „Portrait"  im  Eeg.  Darnach 
kam  der  Vollbart  erst  etwas  später 
in  England  auf  als  im  übrigen 
Europa.** 

Haies,  Franz  Hals,  p.  66. 

Hall  (Halle),  p.  9  flgde.,  cf.  Beowulf, 
p.  13. 

Hall.  Zur  Schilderung  der  älteren 
Hall  vgl.  Kerr,  The  Gentleman's 
House,  London,  1871,  p.  28:  „Above 
the  Screens  was  the  Minstrels' 
Gallery."  In  the  centre  of  the 
Hall  was  placed  the  Reredos 
=  a  screen  at  the  back  of  an  altar; 


cf.  Dinner.  (King  Rieh.  II,  1,  3.) 
cf.  lock,  Liebeslocke,  p.  145,  auch 
von  Bog.  A schäm  getadelt,  cf.  Oath 
im  Register.  —  Ueber  das  fliegende 
nicht  aufgebundene  Haar  der  Braut 
cf.  242.  —  Der  Brauch  war  sehr  alt, 
vgl.  Alw.  Schultz  I,  180:  „Nach 
der  Vermählung  werden  die  Haare 
aufgebunden." 
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rear,  and  dos.  Skeat.)  or  brass 
grate  for  Are,  with  its  Louvre*  in 
tlie  roof  above."  —  So  im  14.  saec. 
Ueber  die  Aenderung  im  15.  saec. 
cf.  ibid.,  p.  34:  ,The  Dais  was 
frequently  omitted.  A  sideboard 
or  buffet  was  sometimes  placed  at 
tlie  back  of  the  Dais,  or  in  a  Bay- 
window  at  the  side,  which  now 
became  a  characteristic  feature  in 
the  Hall.  The  reredos  or  bra- 
zier  retained  its  general  place  in 
the  centre  of  the  floor-,  but  is 
was  giving  way  more  and  more 
to  the  fireplace  in  the  wall.' 
Hall  p.  9  —  zu  p.  12  a  justice  of 
peace's  hall,  vgl.  Drake,  Shak. 
I,  76:  „The  halls  of  thejustice 
of  peace",  observes  honest  Aubrey 
„Avere  dreadful  to  behold.  The 
skreen  was  garnished  with  corslets 
and  helmets,  gaping  with  open 
mouths,  with  coats  of  mail,  launces, 
pikes,  brown  bills,  bucklers''.  (Au- 
brey's  MS.  Malcolm,  p.  221,222.) 
Hamlet  pflegt  in  der  lobby  zu 
lesen;  weshalb  gerade  dort?  p.  64. 
Hangings,  cf.  arras,  tapestry,  p.  31. 
Harrison,  Description  of  England, 

p.  23. 
Hat  band,  cf  Gentry. 
Health,     Gesundheit  -  Trinken: 
„Da.   Well,  ladies,  here  is  to  your 
honour'd  healths. 
Fo.    What,  Dariotto,  without   hat 

or  knee? 
Va.    Well  Said,  Fortunio;  oh  y'are 

a  rare  courtier, 
Your  knee,  good  signier,  I  beseech 

your  knee, 
Da.    Nay,  pray  you,  let's  take   it 

by  degrees,  Valerio; 
On    our    feet  first,    for    this   will 

bring's    too    soon    upon 

our    knees.     (cf.  Knee- 

ling.) 
Va,    Sir,   there  are  no    degrees 

of   Order    in  a  tavern; 
.  .  .  Da.    Well,  Sir,  here's  to  the 

ladies,  on  my  knees. 
Va.    ril  be  their  pledge.  —  Fo. 

Not  yet,  Valerio;  This  he 

must  drink  unpledged." 
Chapman,  All  Fools  V,  1. 


Hellwald,  F.  von,  Kulturgeschichte, 
p.  12. 

Hentzner,  Paul  (1598),  p.  7. 

Herald's  Office,  das  Herolds-Amt 
an  der  Pauls -Kirche,  p.  25;  dort 
wurden  die  Bücher  geführt  über 
die  zur  Führung  von  Wappen  be- 
rechtigten gentleraen. 

Holbein,  Hans,  p.  43. 

Home:  „Our  English  Home'^ 
passim. 

Host,  der  Wirth,  Gastgeber,  z.  B. 
Macbeth.  Die  „affectirte  Beschei- 
denheit" desselben  ist  gesellschaft- 
liches Erforderniss.  Vgl.  p.  88, 
p.  103,  p.  195.  (Die  Stelle  aus  The 
Scornful  Lady.)    cf.  Welcome. 

Hostess,  die  Wirthin  in  den  alten 
taverns  und  ordinaries  tritt  mehr 
hervor  als  der  Wirth,  p.   159. 

House.  G.  E.  Coke  [j-  1634):  „In- 
stitutes" 3,  192  „Gegen  das  Be- 
waifnetgehen",  sagt:  „Es  darf 
Jemand  Freund  und  Nachbaren 
versammeln,  um  sein  Haus  gegen 
diejenigen  zu  vertheidigen,  welche 
ihn  berauben  oder  tödten  oder  ihm 
darin  Gewalt  anthun  wollen" :  „For 
a  man's  house   is  his  Castle." 

House,*  houses  in  England,  noch 
in    1598    meist    aus    Holz,**    p. 


*  cf.  Louvre  im  Eeg. 


*  Holzhäuser  waren  im  früheren 
Mittelalter  wohl  allgemein  in 
Europa:  in  dem  Berlin  von  1232 
errichtete  man  alle  Profanbauten 
aus  Holz :  ein  steinernes  Haus  war 
dort  um  1288  noch  so  selten,  dass 
Eathsherr  Zabellus  sich  „de  domo 
lapidea",  vom  Steinhause  nannte. 

**  Ueber  das  Balkenwerk  (framework) 
of  the  roof,  whence  barn  of  three 
bays  is  a  barn  twice  crossed  by 
beams,  cf.  p.  25.  Diese  beams 
werden  auch  im  16.  Jahrhundert 
noch  als  balkes  bezeichnet  (cf. 
Nares,  Gloss  und  Skeat  Etym.  D). 
An  denselben  hing  man  wohl 
Schinken  u,  s.  w.  auf: 

Many   a   piece  of  bacon   have 
I  had  out  of  their  balkes. 
(Gammer  Gurton's  Needle.) 

Chaucer  C.  T.  Mill  Tale  440:  the 
tubbes  hangyng  in  the  balkes. 

In  dem  Balkenwerk  unter  dem  Dache 
tritt    auch    in    den    Häusern    des 
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7,*  those  of  the  richer  sort  with 
"bricks,  ib.,  selten  vier  Stockwerke 
hoch,  ib.  Sandstein  zum  Hausbau 
wird  aus  Caen,  Normandie,  einge- 
führt, p.6.  Die  einzehien  Stockwerke 
ragen  gern  über  einander  hervor 
(story  projected  beyond  story,  p.  6), 
so  dass  man  von  den  obersten  Stock- 
werken aus  über  die  Strasse  sich 
unterhalten  kann,  ib.  Auch  die 
Giebel  (Penthouses)  ragen 
weit  über  das  Haus  hervor,  sodass 
man  bei  Eegen  unter  denselben 
Schutz  findet,  p.  7.  Die  Giebel  be- 
schatten das  Haus,  wie  der  breit- 
krämpige  beaver-hat  das  Gesicht  des 
Mannes,  ib.  —  Sandstein-Unterbau 
der  Häuser  von  16  Fuss,  ib.  —  Die 
älteren  Englischen  Häuser  scheinen 
keine  unterirdischen  Keller  besessen 
zu  haben:  „the  Chamber  beneath 
it,  on  a  level  with  the  hall,  was 
called  the  „cellar'%  and  used  as 
such",  p.  7.  Doch  verlangt  Lord 
Bacon  unterirdische  Keller**.    — 


Shakespeare'schen  Londons  wohl 
der  grosse  Querbalken  hervor, 
(cf.  p.  9):  I  peep'd  in  at  a  cranny, 
and  saw  him  sitting  over  a  cross- 
beara  of  the  roof  Like  him  on 
the  saddler's  horse,  in  Fleet  street. 
(B.  Jons.  The  Sil.  Wom.IV,  1.) 

*  Vgl.  The  Gentleman's  House; 
er,  How  to  plan  English 
Residences,  From  the  Par- 
sonage  to  the  Palace;  By 
RobertKerr,  Architect.  Third 
Edition,  revised.  London,  1871. 
(470  pp.  Mit  vielen  Plänen  und 
Abbildungen )  Eine  historische 
Entwicklung  des  Englischen  Wohn- 
hauses von  der  Saxon  Hall  an. 

**  Drake,  Shakespeare  and  liis 
Times  I,  73:  „Bacon,  in  his 
Essay  on  Building,  describing 
the  household  side  of  a  mansion, 
says":  I  wish  it  divided  at  the 
first  into  a  hall,  and  a  chappell, 
with  a  partition  betweene;  both 
of  good  State  and  bignesse:  and 
those  not  to  goe  all  the  length, 
but  to  have,  at  the  further  end,  a 
winter  and  a  summer  parier,  both 

'  faire:  and  under  these  roomes  a 
faire    and    large    cellar,    sunke 


House.  Ganz  ähnlich  wie  bei  den 
Schweizerhäusern  läuft  vor  dem 
oberen  Stockwerk  der  Häuser  gern 
eine  offene  Galle  rie  (Lobby) 
einher : 

And    wish    him    to    forbear  his 

acting  to  me, 
At    the    gentleman's    charaber- 
window  in  Lincoln' s  inn  there 
That  opens  to  my  gallery. 
(Devil  an  Ass  II,  1.) 
,Up    to    thy    gallery',    sagt    der 
Gatte  daselbst, 
üeber   Unsauberkeit    im  Innern   der 
Häuser     spricht     Erasmus,      cf. 


under  ground:  and  likewise  some 
privie  kitchins,  with  butteries  and 
pantries  and  the  like. "  ( B  a  c  o  n '  s 
Essayes  or  Counsels,  4  to.  ed.  1632, 
p.  260.J 
Die  Häuser  sollen  nach  der  Bau- 
vorschrift Karls  I.  V.  J.  1625 
eine  Backstein  -  Front  (face)  nach 
der  Strasse  zu  haben.  —  Unwille 
des  Hauses  der  Gemeinen  hierüber, 
p.  6.  —  Das  Aeussere  der 
Häuser  ist  meist  schmuck- 
loser als  das  Innere  der- 
selben.* Doch  urtheilt  Harri- 
son,  dass  die  Häuser  unter  Eliza- 
beth minder  solid  gebaut  würden 
als  unter  Heinrich  YIIL:  Die 
schwerfälligeren  Formen  des  lö. 
und  16.  Jahrh.  wurden  eben  gegen 
Ende  desselben  durch  gefälligere, 
aber  auch  mehr  spielende,  leichtere 
Formen  ersetzt.  Dieselbe  Sache 
hebt  J.  Evelyn  bei  Erwähnung 
der  Bettstellen  in  Italien  hervor, 
(cf.  Bed,  p.  58.)  Harrison  (p.  268). 


*  cf.  p.  42  many  of  our  greatest 
houses  haue  outwardlie  beene  verie 
simple  and  plaine  to  sight,  which 
inwardlie  haue  beene  able  to 
receive  a  duke  with  his  whole 
traine  (Harrison  II,  12). 

An  der  Hausthür  (Street  door) 
steht  der  Pförtner  (porter),  p.  18, 
cf.  Porter' s  lodge.  cf.  Steward, 
p.  18. 

An  der  Hausthür  befindet  sich  der 
knocker,  p.  17.  Man  klopfte 
auch  mit  dem  Dolche  (dagger)  an, 
p.  18. 
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Street.     Der  Hof  —  inner  coui't 
—     outer    court,    p.    8.    —    Die 
Häuser  sind  nicht  nummerirt,  son- 
dern   tragen    Signs,    Abzeichen, 
p.  8,  9  und  p.  21. 
Ueber  die  Fenster,  Windows,  case- 
ments,  bay-windows,  p.  14,  sash- 
windows.  * 
Nares,  Gloss.  ,,f  Finial.    An  archi- 
tectural  term  — "  a,  pinnacle. 
„And  if  he  finde  not  in  one  edifice 
All  answerable  to  his  queint  de^ice; 
From  this  fair  palace  then  he  takes 

his  front, 
From   tbat  his  finials;    here  he 

learns  to  mount, 
His  curious  stairs,**  there  finds  he 

frise  and  cornish. 
And  other  places  other  peeces  fur- 

nish ; 
And  so,   selecting  everywhere   the 

best, 
Doth  thirty  modeis  in   one  house 

digest.     (Du  Bartas.) 
Das   wäre    derselbe    eklektische  Ge- 
schmack in    der  Architektur,   den 
in  der  Kleidung  Th.  Dekker  u.  A. 
ihren  Landsleuten  vorwerfen. 

House.  Das  Englische  Wohnhaus 
wurde  etwa  um  1600  durch  den 
Schüler  des  Italieners  Palladio, 
Inigo  Jones,  gänzlich  umgestaltet. 
Palladio  stand  auf  dem  Boden  der 
Renaissance,  welche  das  Gothische 
Wohnhaus  nach  antikem  Vorbild 
uraschuf,  von  dem  man  den  offenen 
Arkadenhof  annahm:  nach  diesem 
ordneten  sich  die  Zimmer,  während 
im  Gothischen  Bau  die  „Halle" 
den  Hauptbestandtheil  des  Wohn- 
gebäudes gebildet  hatte. 

Vgl.  auch  den  Aufsatz:  „Das 
englische  Haus",  von  Jak.  v.  Falke 
in  dessen  „Cultur  und  Kunst", 
(Wien  1878). 


Schiebefenster  zum  Herablassen, 
p.  22. 

'  cf,  curious  knots,  die  verschlunge- 
nen Windungen  der  Treppen,  auf 
welchen  36  im  Schlosse  zu  Blois 
an  der  Loire  aufsteigend  man  ein- 
ander nicht  begegnete. 


Inclosures,    to    inclose    commons, 
p.  227.* 


*  Aehnliche  wie  die  dort  angeführten 
Klagen  über  Entwerthung  und 
Verödung  der  Ländereien  des 
kleinen  Besitzers  seitens  der 
Reichen  erhebt  im  18.  saec. 
Oliver  Goldsmith  in  dem  er- 
greifenden Gedichte  ,The  Deser- 
ted  Village': 

Sweet    smiling   village,    loveliest   of 

the  lawn! 
Thy    sports    are    fled,    and    all    thy 

charms  withdrawn; 
Amidst  thy  bowers  the  tyrant's  hand 

is  Seen, 
And  desolation  saddens  all  thy  green: 
One    only    master  grasps  the  whole 

domain, 
And  half  a  tillage  stints  thy  smiling 

piain. 
No    more    thy  glassy  brook  reflects 

the  day, 
But  choked  with  sedges,  works  its 

weedy  way: 
Along  tliy  glades,  a  solitary  guest, 
The  hollow-sounding  bittern  guards 

its  nest: 
Amidst  thy  desert  walk  the  lapwing 

flies, 
And  tires  their  echoes  with  unvaried 

cries. 
Sunk    are  thy   bowers  in    chapeless 

ruin  all. 
And,    the    long   grass    o'ertops   the 

mouldering  wall; 
And,  trembling,   shrinking  from  the 

spoiler's  hand, 
Far,    far   away    thy    children    leave 

the  land. 
Hl  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills 

a  prey, 

alth  ac( 

decay ! 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or 

may  fade  — 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath 

has  raade; 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's 

pride, 
When  once  destroy'd  can  never  be 

supplied. 
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Indenture,  p.  165.  Der  Contract, 
Verpflichtungsbrief  des  Lehrlings, 
Kellners  u.  s.  w. 

lutaglia,  geschnittene  Steine,  p.  ßG. 

Inventories.  Vgl.  p.  130  das 
Inventory  von  Kenilworth. 
Auch  in  Frankreich  hatte  man  die 
Inventaires  hochstehender  Persön- 
lichkeiten, aus  welchen  Stellen  in 
Godefroy's  Dictionaire  du  vieux 
lran9ais  angeführt  werden  (nach 
Laborde,  Emaux,  die  Zeit  von 
1360—1599  umfassend). 

Irish  wood;  das  Irländische 
Holz  soll  gegen  Spinneweb 
schützen,  p.  29. 

Joint-stool  (0.  Edd.  join'd-stool 
and  join-stool)  a  stool  made  with 
ioints,  a  folding-chair :  H.  4,  A.II,  4. 
H.  4,  B.  II,  4.  Rom.  I,  5,  7 
(AI.  Schmidt). 

J  oncies,  cf.  Bush  es. 

Jones,  Sir  Inigo ,  „  der  Vitruv 
Englands",  Nachahmer  des  Pal- 
ladio  und  der  Italienischen  Ee- 
naissance,     geb.     1572,     Bau- 


A    time    there    was,    ere    England's 

griefs  began, 
When  every  rood    of  ground  main- 

tain'd  its  man: 
For    him    light    labour    spread    her 

wholesome  störe. 
Just    gave  what    life    required,   but 

gave  no  more; 
His  best  companions,  innocence  and 

health, 
And    his    best    riches,    ignorance    of 

wealth. 
But     times     are      altered:      trade's 

unfeeling  train 
Usurp  the  land,   and  dispossess   the 

swain. 
Along    the    lawn,    where     scatter'd 

hamlets  rose, 
Unwieldy  wealth  and  cumbrous  pomp 

repose. 
And  every  want  to  luxury  allied, 
And  every  pang  that  foUy  pays  to 

pride. 


,The    Deserted    Village'    was 
first  published  in  1770. 


meister  Jakobs  I.  und  Karls  I., 
p.  17. 

J  onson,  Ben,  passim.* 

J  u  n  i  p  e  r  u  s ,  Wachholder ,  Zimmer- 
Parfüm,  p.  40. 

Justice  -  of- peace,  des  Friedens- 
richters Halle,  p.  12  cf.  Hall. 
cf.  Lawyer. 

Kenilworth  Inventory  (A.  D. 
1584),  p.  29,  p.  42. 

Kissing,  p    83.** 

Kissing.  Die  Freiheit  des  Küssens 
wird  auch  bei  C  haue  er,  Cant. 
Tales,  belegt.  Dort  küsst  und 
umarmt  der  Bettelmönch  in  The 
S  0  m  p  n  0  u  r  e '  s  Tale  die  Hausfrau 
iii  Gegenwart  ihres  Gatten: 

„This  frere  ariseth  up  ful  curtisly 

And  hire  embraceth  in  his  armes 
narwe,  (narrow) 

And  k  i  s  s  e  t  h  hire  swete,  and  chirketh 
(chirps)  as  a  sparwe  (sparrow) 

With  his  li]3pes".f 


*  Ben  Jonson  trug  am  Hute  einen 
Edelstein  mit  Devise  in  demselben 
(Impresa):  „His  Impressa  was  a 
compass  with  one  foot  in  center,  the 
other  broken,  the  word,  Deest 
quod  duceret  orbem."  (Ben 
Jonson's  Conve  rsations  with 
William  Drummond.)  Hierzu 
bemerkt  C  u  n  n  i  n  g  h  a  m  :  „The 
mutual  dependence  of  the  legs  of 
a  pair  of  compasses  was  often  in 
Jonson's  mind.  Impresa  is  de- 
fined  by  Florio,  1611,  as  „a  je- 
well  worne  in  ones  hat,  with  some 
devise  in  it.' 

**  Ebenso  küsst  bei  Chaucer  der 
Flitter  am  Schlüsse  des  Festgelages 
alle  seine  Gäste: 

The  norice  of  digestioun,  the  slep, 

Gan  to  hem  wynk,  and  bad  of  him 
take  keep, 

That    mirthe    and  labour  wol    have 
his  reste; 

And  with  a  galpyng  raouth  he  hem 
rIIp  köstö 
(The  Squyers  Tale,  Pars  II) 

f  Alw.  Schultz,  Das  Höfische  Leben, 
I,  402:  „Dem  Gaste  ging  man,  das 
erforderte  die  gute  Sitte,  immer  ent- 
gegen ;  auch  die  Frauen  thaten  dies 
und  Hessen  sich   dabei  von  ihren 
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Kitchen    p.   71.  —  „the    kitchen 
malkin  pins 

Her  richest  1  o  c  kr  a  m  (grobe  Sack- 
leinwand) 'bout  her  reechy  neck, 

Clambering    the    walls    to    eye 
him:  stalls,  bnlks,  Windows, 
Are  smother'd  up." 

(Sh.  Coriolan  II,  1.) 
Klemm,  G.,  Kulturgeschichte,  p.  21. 
Kneeling,    das    Knieen    der  Auf- 
wartenden bei  Tafel,  p.  120,  beim 
pledge,  ib. 

„My  lieutenant  and  I  were  drunk 
last  night,  with  drinking  health 
on  our  knees  to  thee".  (Chap- 
man,  May-Day  II,  5.) 

Fri.    Pet.    Now    is    your    time. 

Speak   loud,    and   kneel  before 

him.  Isab.  Justice,  ÜroyalDuke! 

Mariana  bleibt  während  sie  spricht 

auf  den  Knieen: 

Let  me  in  safety  raise  me 
from  my  knees. 

(Meas.  f.  M.  V,  1.) 

Gesellschafterinnen  begleiten.  Mit 
dem  Kusse  empfing  man  nur 
gleichstehende  oder  einem 
höheren  Stande  angehörige 
Personen;f  der  Gast  küsste 
auch  nur  die  Dame  vom  Hause 
und  die  ihm  ebenbürtigen 
Gesellschafterinnen,  vielleicht 
noch  verheirathete  Frauen, 
die  dem  Hause  mit  ange- 
hörten. In  Deutschland  scheint 
man  sich  mit  dem  Kusse  auf  den 
Mund,  die  Wangen  oder  Augen 
begnügt  zu  haben;  die  Franzosen 
aber  küssten  noch  Käse,  Kinn  und 
Hals.'' 


f  Nib.  7,  p.  45,3:  Ir  (Kriemhilt) 
wart  erloubet  küssen  den  woet- 
lichen  man  (Sivrit);  252,6:  (Rüe- 
degir  sagt  seiner  Frau)  „die  sehse 
(d.  h.  die  drei  Könige  Hagen,  Dank- 
wart und  Volper)  sult  ir  küssen 
und  diu  tochter  min".  —  Rüedegir 
instruirt  auch  die  Kriemhilt,  wen 
sie  von  Etzels  Begleitern  küssen 
soll  (Nib.  Z.  206,  1).  Swen  ich  nich 
rate  küssen,  daz  sol  sin  getan: 
Jane  mught  ir  niht  geliche  grüezen 
alle's  Rüdeges  man.  —  Wigal. 
p.  245,  25:  Frowe  Larie  kuste  dö 
Die  geste,  als  sie  der  künic  bat." 


Knight,  cf.  p.  129,  der  shopkeeper 
who  was  knighted,  für  sein  Geld 
nämlich.  Vgl.:  ,1  will  be  knigh- 
ted, for  my  state  will  bear 
it,  'tis  sixteen  hundred,  boys. 
(Beaum.  &  Fletcher,  The 
Scornful  Lady  II,  1.)  —  Der 
Urgrossvater  von  Anne  Boleyn, 
Mutter  Elizabeth's,  war  ,a  rieh 
London  merchant  who  was 
knighted.'* 

Knives,  Messer  mit  Inschriften, 
cutler' s  poetry,  p.  92,  werden,  wohl- 
geputzt, von  den  geladenen  Gästen 
selbst  mitgebracht.  —  Messer  mit 
Inschriften  waren  auch  in  Deutsch- 
land üblich  und  wurden  um  die 
Mitte  des  XVI.  Jahrhunderts  z.  B. 
in  Nürnberg,  mit  Versen  von  Hans 
Sachs  versehen,  angefertigt;  cf. 
Chambers,  Book  ofDays,  11,46 
(Hurliug  the  Whetstone). 

Knocker,  Klopfer  an  den  Thüren 
der  Häuser,  p.  17,  cf.  dagger. 

Lacroix,  Usages  et  Costumes,  p.  65. 

Landscape,  Landschafts  -  Malerei, 
p.  44. 

Lacquey,  cf.  Trencher. 

Die  Lacqueien  liefen  neben  dem 
Wagen  der  Vornehmen  einher. 
Auch  von  Thurneisser,  dem 
Adepten  von  Berlin  (im  Grauen 
Kloster),  um  1570—1584),  wird 
berichtet:  seine  Kleidung  strotzte 
von  Gold;  neben  seiner  vier- 
spännigen „Gutschen"  trabten  die 
Läufer  einher,  und  Edelknaben 
warteten  ihm  auf.  Vgl.  p.  106 
unsrer  Darstellung  und  p.  64. 

Lattice-window,  p.  22. 

Lawyer,**  cf.Physician,  Justice- 
of-Peace.     Wie  der  Arzt,  reitet 


*  but  since 

My  master,  to  gain  precedency  for 

my  mistress, 
Above    some    elder    merchants' 

wives,  was  knighted, 
'Tis     grown    a     little     court     in 
bravery  .  .  . 
(The  City  Madam  I,  1.) 
**  Lawyer,  cf.  Justice-of-peace.  Die 
Bestechlichkeit  der  Richter  in  Alt- 
England    ist   von   Shakespeare   an 
der    Schand  -  Figur    des    Shallow 
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<ler  Jurist  in  Alt -England  gern 
auf  dem  mit  dem  foot-cloth 
behangenen  mule.  „I  see  he  was 
never  born  to  ride  upon  a  mule." 
{B.  Jonson,  Every  mau  out  of 
bis  humour  II,  1)  i.  e.  he  was 
never  born  to  be  a  great  lawyer. 
It  was  the  custom  anciently  for 
the  judges  er  sergeants  at  law  to 
go  to  Westminster  in  great  state, 
and  riding  on  mule s.  Thus  Stow, 
describing  the  order  of  Wolsey's 
going  to  Westminster,  in  terme- 
time:  „And  when  he  come  at  the 
hall  door,  there  was  hys  mule, 
beeing  trapped  all  in  crimsonvelvet, 
wyth  a  saddle  of  the  same,  and 
guilte  styrops."  —  Ann.  ed.  1580, 
p.  917  Whal.f 

J.  L  es  sing,  über  Alt  -  Orientalische 
Teppich-Muster,  p.  37. 

Lobby  (mit.  laubia,  it.  loggia,  frz. 
la  löge),  p.  64.  ib.  Vgl.  auch  p.  194. 

Lodge,  cf.porter's  lodge,  p.  17.  Züch- 
tigungslokal für  die  Dienerschaft,  p. 
17.  Dorthin  kommt  der  Korb  (basket) 
mit  den  Speiseüberresten  für  die 
Armen  und  für  die  Gefangenen. 

Lodging,  Verbesserung  der  eng- 
lischen Wohnstätten  in  Shake- 
speare's  Zeit,  p.  63. 

Lothbury- Street,  p.  29  (dort 
wurden  die  candle  -  sticks  ver- 
fertigt), cf.  Die  chafing  dishes.  ff 


bitter-köstlich  genug  illustrirt.  Bei 
Bittschriften   an   diese  Herren  mit 
„wächserner    Nase"    pflegte    man 
mit   Gold    gefüllte    Handschuhe 
beizufügen:    und     dies    wurde    so 
offenkundig  betrieben,    dass    noch 
heute    die   Vorschrift    in   England 
zu  Eechte  besteht,    es  dürfe  kein 
Richter  auf  dem  Gerichte  Hand- 
schuhe tragen,     cf.  Gloves. 
f  Zum  Anzug   des  Lawyer's  gehört 
cap  und  gown;    so    erzählt    der 
arme  Bauer  aus  Kent: 
In  westmynster-hall  I  found  out  one, 
Which  went  in  a  long  gown  of  Raye ; 
(Raye  =  striped  cloth.     Skeat.) 
„In  a  lawyer's  cap  and  gown." 

(Ben  Jonson.) 
ff  Looking-glass,     cf.    Mirror,    der 
S  p  i  e  g  e  1 ,  p.  45.  Stahlspiegel,  dann 
Glasspiegel. 


Louvre,  cf.  Hall.  Louvre  ist  die 
Oeifnung,  der  Rauchfang  im  Dach- 
Gebälk  der  Hall  und  hat  —  ohne 
Zweifel  —  dem  Louvre  in  Paris 
den  Namen  gegeben. 

Lydgate  (about  A.  D.  1420),  p.  26, 
über  den  Verkauf  von  rushes 
(Binsen)  auf  den  Strassen  von 
London. 

March-pane. 

Cynthia's  Rev.  IV,  1:  „1  was 
then  esteem'd  —  The  very  march- 
pane  of  the  court. "  ( A  confection 
made  of  pistachio  nuts,  almonds, 
sugar,  and  much  esteemed  in  the 
poet's  age.     Whal.) 

Masonrie,  „Certes  masonrie  did 
neuer  better  flourish  in  England  then 
inhistime.  (Hen.  VIII.s).  Andalbeit 
that  in  these  daies  there  be  manie 
goodlie  houses  erected  in  the  sun- 
drie  quarters  of  this  Hand;  yet 
they  are  rather  curious  to  the  eie 
[like  paper  worke] ,  than  substan- 
tiall  for  continuance :  where  as  such 
as  he  did  set  op,  excell  in  both, 
and  therefore  may  iustlie  be  pre- 
ferred  [farre]  aboue  all  the  rest." 
Harrison,  p.  268.  —  Einleit.  IV 

Massinger  Ph.,  p.  64. 

Master,  cf.  gentleman. 

Measure,  Rundtrank,  to  drink  a 
measure,  p.  90.* 

Meat:  Baked  meats,  p.  110.  ,The 
English  eat  all  they  can  buy  .  .  . 
but  white  meat,  milk,  butter, 
cheese.  tho'  very  dear  are  eaten 
only  by  the  poor.  —  The  rieh 
folk  eat  brown  meat.'  cf.  p.  201 
(The  Merchant) :  ,How  could  gent- 
lemen  be  unthrifts  if  their  humours 
be  fed  but  by  white  meat  ...  .' 
Ueber  baked  meat  vgl.  ferner 
Chaucer,  de  superbia.  —  Shak, 
Rom.  4,  4,  5.     Hamlet,  1,   2. 

Merkes    of    marchauntes**  (Ab- 


*  Auch  in  Deutschland  bekannt: 
„Liess  grosse  Becher  tragen  her, 
Sein  Schweher  ein  Umbtrunk 
bracht  Er." 
(J.    Frischlin,    HohenzoUerische 
Hochzeit,  i.  J.  1598.) 
**Merchants,p.  199-203.  Dieselben 
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zeichen  der  Kaufleute  statt  der 
Wappen,  ef.  arms),  p.  1. 

Mirror  in  hats:  Toilettenspiegel 
im  Innern  der  Hüte  oder  am  Hute, 
von  Herren  getragen.  Vgl.  B.  J  o  n  - 
son,  Cyntli.  Keveles  II,  1:  ,place 
your  mirror  in  your  hat.'  —  both  sexes 
wore  them  (the  mirrors)  publicly; 
the  men,  as  brooches,  or  Ornaments 
in  their  hats:  and  the  women,  at 
their  girdles,  (see  Massinger  IV, 
p.  8).  or  on  their  breasts;  nay 
sometimes  in  the  centre  of  their 
fans,  which  were  then  raade  of 
feathers,  inserted  into  silver  or  ivory 
tubes.  Lovelace  has  a  poem  on  his 
misstress's  fan,  „with  a  looking- 
glassf  in  it."  This  is  a  part  of  her 
address  to  it: 

„My  lively  shade  thou  ever  shalt 
retaine 

In  thy  inclosed  feather -framed 
glasse ; 

And,  but  unto  ourselves,  to  all 
remaine 

Invisible,  thou  feature  of  this  face!" 
(Gifford.) 

trugen  gern  goldene  Ketten,* 
wie  Moret  auf  H.  Holbein's  Bild, 
cf.  Chain  in  Nares  Gloss. :  Rieh 
merchants  also,  who  frequently 
lent  out  money,  were  frequently 
distinguished  by  a  chain.  Hence 
we  read  of  an  usurer's  chain: 

What  fashion  will  you  wear  the 
garland  of  ?  About  your  neck  like 
an  usurer's  chain?  or  under 
your  arm  like  a  lieutenant's  scarf  ? 

Much  Ado  II,   l. 
All  rieh   Citizens   were  engaged 

in  this  trafficke. 
Hence  Belarius  says, 
Did    you    but    know    the    City 's 

usuries. 
And  feit  them  knowingly. 

Cymb.  III,  3. 
-j-  cf.    Enter    Lady    Frugal  .  .  .  with 
looking-glasses  at  their  gird- 
les.     {Massinger,    The     City 
Madam  I,   1.) 

*  Unter  Kurfürst  Joachim  I.  von 
Brandenburg  durfte  noch  1502  kein 
Adlicher  mit  goldenen  Ketten 
geschmückt    bei    Hofe    erscheinen. 


Montague,  Lady,  p.  39,  ist  ein- 
genommen für  Germ  an  stoves» 
Mottoes,  p.  41.*  49.  zu  p,  49  vgl. 
mottoes  in  halls  and  servants'^ 
Chambers  bei  Drake,  Shak.  II,  114. 
Ferner  in  Läden  (shops).  Vgl. 
auch  p.  193. 
Mottoes,  vgl.  cutler's  poetry,  p.  50. 
Solche  Inschriften  auf  Messern 
und  Schwertern  sind  sehr  alt 
und  sehr  allgemein.  Wir  führen 
z.  B.  die  Richtschwerte  im 
Märkischen  Museum  an:  Das 
älteste  derselben  trägt  die  Inschrift: 
„Wenn  du  in  Dienste  Tugend 
übest,  wohl,  Dies  Richtschwert 
dir  nicht  treff'en  soll."  Si3andowia 
MCCCXXIV(1324.)  — Ein  anderes: 
Eide  Sed  Cui  Vide  Soli  Deo  Gloria. 
Ferner  befindet  sich  in  der  Blut- 
rinne auf  der  Aversseite  eines  dritten 
Schwertes  die  Worte :  „Wann  ich 
das  Schwert  dhun  aufheben. 
So  wünsch  ich  dem  armen 
Sünder  das  ewige  Leben.'* 
Auf  der  Reversseite:  „Hud  dich 
dhun  kein  Boeses  nicht,  Wan 
du  willst  flihn  dis  Gericht." 
—  Mottoes  auf  Kaminen  haben 
wir  p.  41  erwähnt,  (cf.  C  him  ney.) 
Eine  Inschrift  über  dem  Kamin 
im  sog.  Brautgemach  des  Raths- 
kellers  zu  Lübeck,  in  welchem  in 
alten  Zeiten  die  Patricier  der  Stadt 
ihre  „Braut  koste"  zu  halten 
pflegten,  lautet: 
„Mannig  Mann  luhde  synghet: 
Wenn  man  em  der  Brüdt  bringet; 
Wiste  he,  wat  man  em  brachte, 
Dat  he  veel  lever  wenen  machte." 
Music,  p.  52,  vergl.  Viola  di 
gamba.  —  Tanzmusik,  p.  104. 


Dieselben  waren  vielmehr  ein  Vor- 
recht der  Mitglieder  fürstlicher 
Häuser. 

*  Webster,  Weisser  Teufel,  II, 
1 :  „Hier,  Neffe,  —  dieses  Bild  — 
sucht  es  zu  deuten.  Ein  Hirsch, 
der  seine  Hörner  abwirft,  sich 
härmet  über  den  Verlust  und 
weint.  Das  Motto:  Inopem 
me  Copia  fecit, 

,,From  my  own  Windows  torn  my 
household  coat, 
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Miistard:  his  wit  is  as  tliick  as 
Tewksbnry  mustard  (2  H.  IV,  11,  4), 
p.  91,  a  <?rain  of  right  m. 

(B.  Fair  I,  1.) 

Napkins,  Servietten,  perfumed  nap- 
kins,  p.  83.  Kunstreich  gelegte  Ser- 
vietten werden  erwähnt:  ,,Pinch'd 
napkins,  captain,  and  laid  Like 
fishes,  fowls,  or  faces  "  (The  City 
Match,  0.  Plays  XIII,  242.) 

Nares,  Glossary,  p.  59;  p.  46  üb. 
Birching  lane. 

„The  National  Shakespeare", 
p.  23     (London  1850—1852.) 

Net  scher,  Caspar,  der  berühmte 
Maler,  p.  52. 

O.  S.,  p.  39,  bedeutet  Old  Stile, 
die  Fixirung  des  Datums  nach  dem 
Alten  Kalender,  den  Papst 
Gregorius  VII.  verbessert  hatte. 

Oath,  hohe  Eidschwüre  waren 
üblich  bei  dem  courtier,  auch  bei 
Fürstinnen,  p.  175.  Vgl.  im  Gegen- 
satz hierzu  die  Nonne  Chane  er 's: 
,Hire  gretteste  ooth  ne  was  but 
by  seynt  Loy.'  cf.  C.  Tales  12406 : 
Hire  othes  ben  so  gret  and  so 
damnable,  That  it  is  grisly  for  to 
here  hem  swere.  —  Joinville, 
Vie  de  Saint  Louis,  ist  entsetzt 
über  das  furchtbare  Schwören  in 
Frankreich. 

In  den  Conventry  Mysteries, 
A.  D.  1468,  redet  im  ,Council 
of  the  Je  WS',  Satan  sein  Volk 
an  und  spricht  u.  A, :  ,Let  great 
oaths  and  lechery  raake  thee 
delight,'  —  Wir  erwähnen  ferner 
aus  Thornbury,  Shak.'s  England, 
II,  399:  ,A schäm  draws  a  painful 
picture  of  the  change  of  a  scholboy 
into  the  Court  gallant  .  .  .  yet 
save  warlike  sign  raust  be  used, 
either  a  slovenly  lock,  or  an  over- 
staring  frounced  head,  as  though 
out  of  every  hair's  top  should 
suddenly  stark  out  a  good  big 
oath  when  need  requireth.*  —  Vgl. 


Eazed  out  my  imprese,  leaving 
me  no  sign."     (Eich.  II,  3,  1.) 

(„imprese  =  a  device  engraved  or 
painted  anywhere."  (AI.  Schmidt.) 


auch  p.  197:  reproving  him  for 
swearing.  * 

Offices,  Eäume  für  die  Dienerschaft 
und  für  Lebensmittel,  p.  69.** 

Ox.  that  roasted  Mannigtree  ox  with 
the  pudding  in  his  bellv.  Shak. 
H.  4.  A.  II,  4. 

0  f  f  i  c  e  r ,  das  Wort  findet  sich  nicht  im 
Sinne  von  Offizier  in  Alt-England. 
Der  Anzug  des  Offiziers  aber 
schloss  sich  im  Allgemeinen 
demjenigendergentryan:  ,cap 
and  feather',  cf.  Citizen,  jerkin  cf.  p. 
V.  long  stockings  (cf.  dancing); 
siehe  ferner  uniform  im  Eeg,  und 
p.  108,  wo  an  dem  captain  zu 
bemerken  ist,  dass  die  Uniform, 
regimentals,  in  Alt  -  England 
nicht  gesellschaftsfähig  war,  sowenig 
dieselbe  es  heutzutage  jenseits  des 
Kanals  ist.  W^ie  die  militärische 
Kleidung  früher  bereits  die  scarfs, 
Schärpen,  von  der  weiblichen  Klei- 
dung entlehnt  hatte,  so  verfuhr 
dieselbe  im  späteren  Verlaufe  des 
17.  Jahrhunderts  mit  dem  Bänder- 
schmuck,  französisch  rubans. 
Vgl.  Meliere,  L'Avare,  1667, 
wo  Harpagon  sagt:  „ Je  voudrais 
bien  savoir,  sans  parier  du  reste, 
ä  quoi  servent  tous  ces  rubans 
dont  vous  voilä  larde  depuis  les 
pieds  jusqu'  ä  la  tete,    et    si    une 


'  Schwören.  In  Berlin  wurde  um 
1380  ein  Nadler  wegen  Schwörens 
zu  einer  Geldstrafe  verurtheilt,  für 
welche  der  Neue  Markt  gepflastert 
wurde  (200  Thaler). 

*  Offices,  Italien,  uffizio,  jetzt 
Bureau,  früher  Bezeichnung  des 
Nebengebäudes  für  die  Beamten 
und  Bediensteten:  diese  Uffizien 
sind  oft  mit  berühmten  Gemälden 
geschmückt.  —  Im  Französischen 
heissen  solche  Gebäude  Communs 
(s.  d.  Communs  bei  Sans  Souci, 
Potsdam).  Vgl.  Littre,  s.  v. 
commun,  14. 

„Dans  les  grandes  maisons,  les 
communs,  les  bätiments  affectes 
auxcuisines,remises,etc.  D'Aubigne 
se  mit  ä  bätir  un  vaste  et  süperbe 
chäteau,  d'immenses  basses-cours 
et  des  communs  prodigieux,  St.- 
Sim.  314.« 
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demi-douzaine  d'a  i g  u  i  1 1  e  1 1  e  s*  ne 
suffit  pas  pour  attacher  un  haut- 
de-chausses." 

Hierzu  A.  M.  „Les  jeunes  sei- 
gneurs  se  paroient  a  cette  epoque, 
come  les  dames,  de  noeuds  de 
rubans,  et  cette  parure  feminine 
entroit  meme  dans  leur  toilette 
militaire." 

Zur  Kleidung  des  Offiziers  aber 
gehört  weiter  der  über  die  linke 
Schulter  malerisch  geworfene, 
spanische  Mantel:  your  cloke  on 
your  half -Shoulder  falling;  so. 
(Cynthia's  Revels  V,  2.)  Zur 
militärischen,  wie  überhaupt  zur  i 
vornehmen  Haltung  gehörte  es 
dann,  den  linken  Arm  fest  in  die 
Seite  gestemmt,  einherzugehen  (so 
wird  Gustav  Adolph  dargestellt, 
und  so  gehen  die  steifen  Bürger 
Dresdens  auf  Canaletto's  Bildern), 
während  die  rechte  sich  auf  den 
Stock  stützt  (cf.  Karl  I.  von  Van 
Dyk):  genau  dieselbe  Haltung 
affectirten  noch  im  Anfange  dieses 
Jahrhunderts  die  Unter  den  Linden 
flanirenden  Unteroffiziere  ,die  sog. 
Schwerenoths  -  Kerle  der  preussi- 
schen  Armee.  —  Ueber  die  Art  der 
Verbeugung,  cf.  Ceremonies. 

Neben  der  eleganten  Beinbeklei- 
dung durch  die  long  stockin gs 
aber  sind  für  den  feinen  Kriegs- 
mann die  mit  geräuschvollen 
Sporen  versehenen  boots,  auch 
rüffle d  boots,  cf.  p.  131  charak- 
teristisch. Dieselben  aber  sind 
ebenso  dem  gallant  im  Allge- 
meinen eigenthümlich.** 

Die  militärische  Kleidung  wird 
kurz  bezeichnet  bei  B.  Jonson, 
The  Masque  of  Christmas: 
Enter  Christmas,  with  two  or  three 
of  the  guard,  attired  in  round 
hose.-J-  long  stockings,  a  close 
doublet, ff  a    high    crowned 


*  cf.  Points. 

**  cf.  Bragetto,   s.  v.  Portrait,   nach 

Fairholt,  p.  192 
f  cf.    French  hose.    Romeo   &  J. 
ff  close   doublet,    cf.   p.   78    die 

„styife"    doublets    bei    Stubbes, 

die  als  fein  galten.  — 


hat,*  with  a  brooch,  a  long 
thin  beard,  a  truncheou,f  little 
ruffs,white  shoes,ff  his  scarfs 
and  gart  er  s  tied  cross,  and 
his   drum  beaten  before  him. 

Mit  seinen  Sporen  machte  der 
gallant  sich  besonders  gern  ver- 
nehmbar: In  Every  Man  out  of 
h.  h.  II,  lesen  wir: 

Car.  How!  thesound  of  the  spur? 

Fast.  0,  it's  your  only  humour 
now  extant,  sir-,  a  good  gingle, 
a  good  gingle.'  —  Gifford  hierzu: 
the  gingling  was  produced  by  the 
large  loose  rowels  theu  worn 
which  wäre  commonly  of  silver, 
and  which  every  motion  of  the 
foot  set  in  play.  Thus  Shirley: 
„I  perceive  'tis  an  advantage  for 
a  man  to  wear  spurs;  the  rowel 
of  knighthood  does  so  gingle  in 
the  ear  of  his  understanding." 
Love  in  a  Maze.  We  may  learn 
soraething  of  the  offensive  nature 
of  this  fashion  from  a  passage  in 
Chapman's  Monsieur  d' Olive: 
„You  may  hear  them  (the  gallants) 
half  a  mile  ere  they  come  at  you- 
sixe  or  seaven  make  a  perfect 
morrice-daunce;  they  need  no  bells, 
their  spurs  serve  their  turne." 
A  III.  But  a  yet  more  convincing 
proof  of  it  may  be  found  in  some 
of  cur  parish  records.  It  is  well 
known  that  our  cathedrals  (and 
above  all,  St.  PauTs)  were,  in 
Jonson's  time,  frequented  by  people 
of  all  descriptions,  who,  with  a 
levity  scarcely  credible  walked  up 
and  down  the  aisles,  and  trans- 
acted  business  of  every  kind,  during 
divine  service.  To  expel  them  was 
not  possible;  such,  however,  was 
the  noise  occasioned  by  the  incess- 


*  high  crowned  hat,  cf.  Tarn. 
Shrew  V,  1:  ,0h  fine  villain!  A 
Silken  doublet!  a  velvet  hose!  a 
scarlet  cloakl  and  a  copatain 
hat.'  —  with  a  brooch,  cf.  ,His 
hat  turn'd  up  With  a  silver  clasp 
on  his  leer  side.'  — 

f  truncheon  =  a  staff  of  command, 
Meas.  II,  2.  — 

ff  white  shoes  im  Gegensatz  zu 
den  black  shoes  des  Citizen. 
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ant  gingling  of  their  spurrowels, 
that  it  Avas  found  expedient  to 
punish  tliose  who  approached  the 
"body  of  the  church,  thus  indecently 
equipped,  by  a  small  fine,  under 
the  iiame  of  spiir-money,  the 
exaction  of  which  was  committed 
to  the  beadles  and  singing-boys, 
who  seem  to  have  exerted  their 
authority  with  sufficient  vigour, 
and  sometimes  even  to  the  neglect 
of  their  more  important  duties. 
About  the  time  when  this  play 
was  written,  I  find  the  following 
„Presentment  to  the  Visitor,  1598: 
Wee  think  it  a  very  necessarye 
thinge  that  every  quirister  sholde 
bringe  with  him  to  church  a 
Testament,  in  Englishe  and  torne 
to  every  cliapter,  as  it  is  daily 
read  or  som  other  good  and  godly 
prayer-booke,  rather  than  spend 
their  tyme  in  talk  and  hunting 
after  spurr-money,  whereon  they 
set  their  whole  mindes,  and  do 
often  abuse  dyvers  if  they  doe  not 
bestowe  somewhat  on  them."  — 
Gifford  bemerkt  ferner  zu  Act  II,  2. 
Fung.  I  had  spurs  of  mine  own 
before,  but  they  were  not  ging- 
lers;  these  gingling  spurs  were 
merely  an  appendage  of  fashion, 
as  their  rowels  were  perfectly 
blunt,  and  not  at  all  calculated 
for  riding.  Thus,  in  the  Fleire: 
„Your  swaggerer  is  like  your 
Walking  spur;  he  gingles  much, 
but  he  never  cuts." 

Ein  satirisches,  weil  vielleicht 
allzurichtiges  Bild  des  Lieutenant 
Shift  (der  den  Kampf  vermeidet) 
zeichnet  mit  bekannter  Schärfe 
Ben  Jenson,  Epigrams   XII: 

, Shift,    here    in    town,    not  meanest 

amongst   squires, 
That  haunt  Pickt-hatch,  Marsh-Lam- 

beth,  and  White-friars, 
Keeps    himself,    with    a    man,* 

and  defrays 
The  Charge  of  that  state,  with  this 

charm,  God  pays. 
By    that    one    spell    he    lives,    eats, 

drinks,  arrays 


*  cf.  Falstaff. 


Himself:  his  whole  revenue  is,   God 

pays. 
The    quarter-day     is    come,    the 

hostess  says, 
She  raust  have   money:   he  returns, 

God  pays. 
The  Tailor  brings   a  suit  home;  he 

it  says, 
Looks   o'er    the    bill,    likes    it:    and 

says,  God  pays. 
He  steals  to  ordinaries-,  there  he  plays 
At  dice  his  borrow'd  money:  which, 

God  pays. 
Then   takes    up    fresh    commodities, 

for  days; 
Signs   to    new    bonds;    forfeits;    and 

cries,  God  pays. 
That    lost,    he    keeps    his    Chamber, 

reads  essays, 
Takes  physic,  tears  the  papers:  still, 

God  pays. 
Or  eise  by  water  goes,  and  so  to  plays; 
Calls  for  his  stool,  adorns  the  stage: 

God  pays. 
To  every  cause  he  meets,  this  voice 

he  brays: 
His  only  answer  is  to  all  God  pays. 
Not  his  poor  cockatrice  but  he  betrays 
Thus;   and  for  his    letchery    scores, 

God  pays. 
But  see!    the  old  bawd  hath  serv'd 

him  in  his  trim, 
Lent   him    a    pocky    whore.    —   She 

hath  paid  him.' 
Ordinary,  cf.  Tavern. 

Pagen,  ausgelassenes  Leben  der- 
selben, p.  64  —  haben  für  die 
Morgenschuhe  (slippers)  zu  sorgen, 
daher:  to  be  sw^orn  to  the  slippers, 
p.  64. 

P  a i n  t  e r  s ,  Maler  in  London,  wohnten 
in  Blackfriars,  p.  43,  cf.  Van- 
dyck. 

Panel,  p.  38,  aus  Dänemark. 

Panes,  Fensterscheiben,  p.  25. 

Pantofle,  p.  64;  cf.  sworn  to  the 
slippers. 

Pantry,  Speisekammer,  p.  72.* 

Parcival  des  Wolfram  von  Eschen- 
bach, erwähnt  Polsterbänke  an  den 
Wänden  des  Saales ,  p.  46 ;  be- 
schreibt das  Wunderbett,  Le  Lit 
Merveille,  dessen  Füsse  auf  EoUen 


cf.  Buttery. 
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stehen;  ebendas.  erwähnt,  dass 
der  Fussboden  im  Saale  mit  Bin- 
sen (joncies)  bestreut  ist;  vergl.  die 
riishes  in  Alt-England. 

Parlour,  the,  p.  42,  eingeführt  im 
14.  Jahrhundert.  *    —  cf.  p.  183. 

Passage,  Hausflur,  p.  65. 

Peacock,  der  Pfau,  Pfauenbraten, 
peacock  pies,  p.  91. 

Der  Pfauen-Balg,  auf  Eeifen  ge- 
spannt und  mit  Speisen  gefüllt, 
nach  W  e  s  s  e  ly ,  Deutschlands  Lehr- 
jahre, p.  98.** 

Penthouses,  Hausgiebel,  verglichen 
mit  den  beaver-hats,  p.  7.*'* 

Pepys,  Samuel,  Diary,  p.  55. 

Perfume,  p.  84.     Perfumed  dogs. 

P  e r  f u m  e,"  sirrah,  the room's  dampish. 
Tha.  Nay,  you  may  leave  that 
Office  to  the  ladies,  they'll  perfume 
it  sufficiently." 

Perfume.  W.  v.  Esch,  XVI, 
Loherangrin,   789: 

„Das  war  ein  süsser  Wohlgeruch. 

Sobald  man  auf  den  Teppich  trat,f 

JerofFel,  Kardemom,  Muskat 

Lag  die  Lüfte  zu  durchsüssen 

Gebrochen  unter  ihren  Füssen." 
Loh.  XVI,  808,  9: 

Feirefiss  Anschewein 

Führte  sie,  der  lichter  Schein 

Entstrahlte,  mitten  durch  den  Saal. 

An  grosser  Feuer  drei  zumal 

Gab  Aloeholz,  Geruch  und  Hitze." 

Persiancarpets:„Castonafeather- 
bed,  and  spread  on  the  sheets, 


*  In  den  Essays,  (of  Gardens)  sagt 
Lord  Bacon:  ,Then  sweet-briar, 
then  wall-flower  ,  which  are  very 
delightful  to  be  set  under  a 
parlour,  or  lower  Chamber 
Window.' 

**  Den  Pfau  als  Tafel  -  Aufsatz  in 
Mitten  des  Tisches  zeigt  z.  B. 
das  Bild  von  A.  Palamedes 
(1601  —  1673),  758.  A.  (Berliner 
Museum.)  —  Den  peackock  pie 
zeigt  ebenso  das  „Gastmahl"  von 
D.  T e n i er s  d.  Aelt.  (München,  601.) 

***  Pen thouse  cf.  Shops    'choosing 
of  a  wench  in  a  huge  farthingale. 
Js  like  the  biiying  of  wäre  under 
a  great  pent-house.' 
( M  i  d  d  1  e  1 0 11 ,  Women  B .  W.  II  2. ) 

-j-  cf.  Eushes. 


Under  a  brace  of  your  best  Per- 
sian  carpets".  (B.  Jons.  The 
Magnet.  Lady  IV,  3.) 

Pewter  Harrison,  Part  II,  B.  III, 
p.  72  (Furniv.). 

,,Tin  and  lead  .  .  .  are  verie  plen- 
tiful  with  vs,  the  one  in  Cornewall, 
Deuonshire  (&  else-where  in  the 
north),  the  other  in  Darbishire, 
Weredale,  and  sundrie  places  of 
this  Hand ;  whereby  my  countrieraen 
doo  reape  no  small  commoditie, 
but  especiallie  our  pewtcrers, 
who  in  time  past  imploied  the 
vse  of  pewter  onelie  vpon  dishes, 
pots,  and  a  few  other  trifles  for 
seruice  [here  at  home,]  whereas 
now  they  are  growne  vnto  such 
exquisit  cunning,  that  they  can  in 
maner  Imitate  by  Infusion  anie 
forme  or  fashion  of  cup,  dish,  salt, 
bowle,  or  goblet,  which  is  made 
by  goldsmiths  craft,  though  they 
be  neuer  so  curious,  exquisite,  and 
artificiallie  forged.  [Such  furniture 
of  houshold  of  this  mettall,  as  we 
commonlie  call  by  the  name  of 
vessell,  is  sold  vsuallie  by  the  gar- 
nish,  which  dooth  conteine  twelue 
platters,  twelue  dishes,  twelue  sau- 
cers, and  those  are  either  of  siluer 
fashion,  or  eise  with  brode  or 
narrow  brims.  and  bought  by  the 
pound,  which  is  now  valued  at  six 
or  seuen  pence,  or  peraduenture 
at  eight  pence.  Of  porringers, 
pots,  and  other  like  I  speake  not, 
albeit  that  in  the  making  of  all 
these  things  there  is  such  exquisite 
diligence  vsed,  I  meane  for  the  mix- 
ture  of  the  mettaU  and  true  making 
of  this  commoditie  (by  reason  of 
sharpe  lawsprouidedin  thatbehalfe) 
as  the  like  is  not  to  be  found  in 
anie  other  trade.  I  haue  beene 
also  inform  ed  that  it  consisteth  of 
a  composition,  which  hath  thirtie 
pounds  of  kettle  brasse  to  a  thou- 
sand  pounds  of  tin,  whervnto  they 
ad  tliree  or  foure  pounds  of  tin- 
glasse: but  as  too  much  of  this 
dooth  make  the  stuffe  brickle,  so 
the  more  the  brasse  be,  the  better 
is  the  pewter,  and  more  profitable 
vnto  him  that  dooth  buie  and 
purchase  the  same  .  .  .] 
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Pewter.  Dass  mit  ZimmergeschiiT 
ein  besonderer  Luxus  getrieben 
werde,  hebt  für  Deutschland  kein 
Geringerer  als  Dr.  Luther  hervor, 
welcher  ausruft:  „Wozu  dient  doch 
so  viel  zinnern'  Gefäss?  Es  ist 
mir  ein  überffüssiger  Unrath,  ja 
Verderb!  Türken,  Tartaren,  Ita- 
liener und  Wallen  brauchen  solches 
nicht,  denn  zur  Nothdurft;  allein 
wir  Deutsche  prangen  damit.  Das 
wissen  die  Fugger  und  Frank- 
furtischen Messen,  wie  wir  das 
Unserige  vernarren." 

P hy  s  i c i a n ,  der  Arzt  in  Alt-England, 
über  die  Ausübung  seiner  Praxis, 
cf.  p.  142  und  p.  139  (ürinal 
Jud^ment).  (Shak.  Jahrbuch,  1884 
von  Dr.  Sigismund  in  Weimar, 
sehr  werthvolle  Abhandlung.)* 

Der  Arzt  wie  der  Lawyer  cf. 
p.  12,  dieser  trug  Velvet  cap, 
cf.  Velvet  cap  in  Nares  Glos- 
sary:  ,Formerly  the  distinction  of 
a  physician.'  „Theod.  0  mon- 
sieur,  I  have  a  singular  care  of 
your  valetudo.  It  is  requisite  that 
theFrenchphisitions  be  learned 
and  carefull;  your  English  vel- 
vet-cap  ismalignantandenvious." 
(Eeturne  from  Parnassus, 
1608.)  Die  velvet  cap  ist 
Square,  wie  überhaupt  the 
scholar's  cap.  ^  Der  Arzt  aber 
macht,  wie  noch  viel  später  sein 
Pariser  College,  sich  für  seine 
Kranken-Visiten  beritten,  und  zwar 
bedient  er  sich  ebenso  wie  der 
Jurist  des  Maulthieres  (mule) 
hierzu,  welches  mit  einer  bis  zur 
Erde  herabreichenden  Pieitdecke 
(Foot-clothj  behangen  ist. 

So  heisst  es  (cf.  Nares,  s.  v. 
Foot-cloth): 

Thou  shalt  have  a  physician, 

The  best  that   gold   can  fetch,  upon 
his  foot-cloth. 

(Ben  Jonson.) 
,how  should  their  surgeons 
build  eise 

Or  ride  on  their  foot-cloths?' 
(Massinger,  TheBondman  11,3.) 


*  cf.  Stillroom. 


Ueberhaupt   bediente     der    vor- 
nehme Reitersmann   sich  gern  des 
foot-cloth.  —  ,Shall  I   iise    my 
or  coach,  footcloth  mule?- 
(Dukeof  Florencelll,  s.f.) 
ril  go  in  my  foot-cloth,  Pll  turn 
g  e  n  1 1  e  m  a  n 
(B.  J.  The  Gase  is  altered  IIL) 
,1  am  a  gentleman, 
With  as    much  sense  of  honour  as 

the  proudest 
Don  that  doth  ride  on's  foot-cloth 

and  can  drop 
Gold  to  the  numerous  minutes  of 
his  age.' 
(Shirley's  Brothers  I,  1.) 
Pictures  (chiefly  described  as  having 
curtains),  p.  39,  p.  42.*  „Dies 
war  der  Vorhang  nur,  nun 
zu  dem  Bilde  (W^ebster,  Weisser 
Teufel  III,  2.),  ib.  2.  (Ein  Zimmer 
im  Hause  der  Vittoria  Corombona: 
Ein  Dumb-Show.  Giulio  und 
Christofero  treten  behutsam  auf; 
sie  ziehen  den  Vorhang  von 
einem  Bild  hinweg,  wodurch 
Brach iano's  Portrait  sichtbar 
wird  ....  Isabella  kniet  nieder 
zum  Beten,  zieht  dann  eben- 
falls den  Vorhang  von  dem 
Bild  hinweg  u.  s.  w."  (Alteng- 
lisches Theater,  v.  Rob.  Prölss, 
Bd.  I,  339.  Leipzig,  Bibliogra- 
phisch. Inst.).**  Statt  pictu  rekann 
statue  stehen,  cf.  Nares  Gloss. 
s.  V.  statue.*** 


*  Ueber  Bilderrahmen,  cf.  p.  44. 
(Vgl.  Falke :  Zur  Kultur  und  Kunst, 
Wien,  1878,  p.  204:  über  die 
„lederartig  ausgeschnittenen  und 
gebogenen  Ornamente,  welche  den 
Rahmen  breit  und  massig  umgeben, 
mit  Schnüren,  Frucht-  und  Blumfen- 
gehängen  dazwischen.  Diese  Barock- 
architectur  entspricht  dem  engli- 
schen Elizabethsti],  findet  sich  . . . 
besonders  in  den  Niederlanden."  — 
Zweite  Hälfte  des  16.  und  im  17. 
Jahrhundert.) 

**  In  G 0  e  th  e '  s  Empfangszimmern  in 
Weimar  hingen  an  den  Wänden 
mehrere  Gemälde,  die  durch  grüne 
Vorhänge  den  Blicken  des  Be- 
schauers entzogen  waren. 

***  Die  Gemälde-Sammlung:  Karl's  I. 
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Pillows,  Kopfkissen,  p.  60 

Points,  cf.  Officer,  aiguillettes.  cf. 
B.  J.  Barth.  Fair  II,  1 : 

,buy  for  your  money  .  .  . 

A  dozen  of  divine  points,  and  the 
godly  garters.' 

Mr.  Fairholt,  in  his  Satirical 
Songs  and  Poems  on  Costume 
[Percy  Soc,  1849]  prints  a  ballad 
entitled,  „A  Dossen  of  Poitns,  sent 
by  a  Gentlewoman  to  her  Lover, 
for  a  New  Yeare's  Gifte,  which  as 
he  siiggests,  may  very  well  be  the 
one  here  mentioned. 

(Cunningham.) 

Porter,    B.  J.  Magn.  Lady  III,   3: 

and  therefore  you,  brave  sir, 

„Have   no  inore  reason  to  provoke, 

or  challenge 
Hirn  thanthe  huge  great  porter 

has  to  try 
His  strength  upon  an  Infant." 
„It  may  mean  an  great  overgrown 
porter;  but  seems,  as  Dr.  Grey 
observes,  particularly  to  allude  to 
Parsons,  the  King's  porter,  who 
was  very  big  and  tall,  near  seven 
feet  high.  Whal.  Parsons,  who 
had  been  porter  to  James,  died 
before  this  was  written :  the  allusion 
is  to  his  successor,  William  Evans. 
He  was  seven  feet  and  a  half  in 
height,  „exceeding  (Füller  says) 
Parsons  two  inches  in  stature,  but 
far  beneath  him  in  proportion 
of  body  for  he  was  not  only  what 
the  Latines  callcompernio,  knocking 
his  knees  together,  and  going  out 
squalling  with  his  feet,  but  also 
haulted  a  little,  yet  made  he  a 
shift  to  dance  in  an  Antimasque 
at  court,  where  he  drew  Little 
Jeffry  (Hudson)  out  of  his  pocket, 
first  to  the  wonder,  and  then  to 
the  laughter  of  the  beholders." 
(Gifford  Cuningham.) 

Porter's  -  baskets  (Shoem.  Holi- 
day  Sc.    17,  p.  51),  cf.  p.  100.* 


wurde  bekanntlich,  im  Jahre  1650 
unter  dem  kunstfeindlichen  Puri- 
taner Crom  well  veräussert,  und 
zum  grössten  Theil  vom  Cardinal 
Mazarin  in  Paris  erworben, 
cf.  Rules  for  Servants  (Harring- 
ton's    Nugae    Antiquae,    p.    105) 


Porter's  lodge,  p.  17;  porter  at 
the  gate,  p.  19. 

Portieren,  cf.  Arras,  p.  31,  p.  32, 
p.  78  befinden  sich  vor  den 
einzelnen,  engen  und  niedrigen 
Zimmerthüren.  (cf.  doors.)  Auch 
auf  Holländischen  Bildern  des 
17.  Jahrhunderts  tritt  jene  Portiere 
vor  der  Zimmerthür  hervor,  z.  B. 
auf  dem  Gemälde  Metzu's  ,The 
Musical  Lady'  (cf.  Watson,  Galerie 
des  Prinzen  von  Oranien):  Die 
Dame  in  hellsamtenem  Kleide 
mit  handbreitem  Hermelinbesatz. 
Portiere  auch  auf  dem  altitalien. 
Bilde  des  Mantegna.) 

Portrait-Maler,  p.  66. 

Portrait.  Als  ein  Beispiel  führen 
wir  an:  ,Holbein's  portrait  of 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  at  Hampton 
Court,  has  been  here  engraved, 
as  aflfording  a  fine  example  of  the 
usual  costume  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  during  Henry's 
reign.  The  Earl  is  entirely 
arrayed  in  s  earl  et,*  of  diiferent 
depths  of  tint,  and  wears  a  short 
doublet,  open  in  front,  displaying 
his  Shirt,  which  is  white,  ornaraen- 


s.  V.  Servants  (Register):  ,The 
porter  to  be  fined  1  d.  if  the 
court  gate  be  not  shut  during. 
meals.'  Da  sonst  die  Tischgäste 
durch  die  draussen  harrenden 
Armen  belästigt  werden  konnten.  — 
Schon  im  Alexis-Liede  (XI.  saec.) 
wird  erwähnt,  wie  Alexis  unter  der 
vor  dem  Hause  befindlichen  Frei- 
treppe nach  der  Mahlzeit,  mit  dem 
Abhub  der  Tafel  abgespeisst  wird: 
Soz    le    degret  ou  gist  sor  une 

nate 
La  le  paist  Thome  del  relief  de 
la  table 

*  Scarlet:  Die  berühmte  Tracht 
und  Farbe  in  Kleidung  des  Vor- 
nehmen, cf.  p.  108:  Black  fox  and 
ermines  aud  changed  the  proud 
colour  Of  scarlet,  though  not 
of  the  right  Tyrian  die 

(Massinger,  The  Unnat.  Combat 

ni,  3.) 

,This  comes  of  wearing 
Scarlet,  gold-lace,  and  cut-works  !* 
(The  Devil  is  an  Ass  III,  1.) 
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ted  with  black*  embroidery,** 
as  also  are  the  ruf  fies.  It  is 
fastened  round  bis  waist  by  a 
girdle,  to  whicb  bis  dagger,  in 
a  ricbly  gilt  case .  is  appended. 
His  jerkin  is  raade  preposterously 
broad  at  tbe  Shoulders,  and  very 
Wide  in  tbe  sleeves,  wbicb  are 
gathered,  and  puffed  and  slasbed 
in  the  first  fashion;  the  dress 
altogether  having  stränge  contra- 
dictory  look  of  heaviness  and  ligbt- 
ness,  occasioned  by  tbe  superabun- 
dant  breadtb  and  exceeding  sbort- 
ness  of  tbese  articles,  contrasting 
curiously  with  tbelight  stocking 
and  small  flat  cap,  wbicb  even- 
tually  displaced  tbe  broad  bat*** 
and  its  enormous  circle  of  f  e  a  t  b  e  r  s , 
worn  at  tbe  early  part  of  tbe  reign. 
It  will  be  observed  tbat  tbe  bair 


black  embroidery:  Eine  solche 
scbwarze  Stickerei  auf  weissem 
Hemdkragen  tritt  auch  hervor  auf 
den  Holbein'schen  Portraits  des 
Sir  Tbomas  und  John  Godsalve, 
Vater  und  Sohn,  A.  D.  1528, 
Dresdener  Galerie  No.  1889.  — 
Ebenso  ist  bei  Chaucer  das  Hemd 
der  jungen  Carpenter's  Frau  weiss, 
,embroidered'  with  black  silk, 
outside  and  underneath,  wbere  it 
sbows.  — ,Wbite  petticoats  are 
wrought  witb  black  silk.'  (Tbe 
London  Cbaunticleers,  1695.)  Audi 
Frau  Doctor  Luther  (von  Lucas 
Granacb,  Berlin)  trägt  den  kurzen 
Tveissen  Stehkragen  mit  schwarzer 
Einfassung,  (cf.  Puritan.) 
*  enibroidering.  Als  kostbarste 
Stickerei  auf  dem  Handkragen  wird 
sonst  Conventry  blue  erwähnt: 
,And  she  gave  me  a  shirt  coller, 
wrouglit  over  with  new  counterfeit 
stuff.  G.  What,  was  is  gold? 
J.  Nay,  'twas  better  than  gold. 
G.  What  was  it?  J.  Right 
Coventry  blue.' 
(Geo.  a  Greene,  0.  PI.  III,  p.  22.) 
'**  Dass  die  flat  cap,  unter 
Heinrich  VIII,  noch  Tracbt  der 
Vornehmen,  in  Shakespeare's  Zeit 
Abzeichen  des  Citizen  wurde, 
haben  wir  p.  43  und  p.  171  —  172 
erörtert. 


is  now  altered  in  fashion,  being 
cut  very  close. *  The  shoes  are 
also  scarlet,  and  probably  of 
velvet,  crossed  by  bands  of  a 
darker  tint,  and  enriched  witb 
jewels.  He  wears  the  bragetto, 
an  article  of  dress  tbat,  singulary 
enougb,  was  adopted  tbroughout 
Europe  at  tbis  period,  botb  in 
civil  and  military  costume,  and 
continued  in  use  for  more  than  a 
Century.'  (Fairbolt,  Costume  in 
England,  p.  192.) 

Portrait:  Was  die  Bart-  und  Haar- 
tracbt  auf  älteren  Engliscben  Por- 
traits betrifft,  so  bemerkt  Alfr. 
Woltmann,  Holbein,  p.  339 
über  das  von  Holbein  i.  J.  1527 
gemalte  Bildniss  des  Sir  Tbomas 
More:  „More  ist  bartlos  und  trägt 
ziemlich  langes  Haar,  wie  wir  das 
bei  allen  Personen  seben,  welche 
Holbein  um  diese  Zeit  in  England 
malte.  Das  Haupthaar  zu  scbeeren 
und  einen  Vollbart  zu  tragen,  war 
in  Deutschland  schon  zu  Anfang 
des  Jahrhunderts  Gebrauch  ge- 
worden; in  England  und  namentlich 
bei  Hofe  drang  diese  Sitte  erst 
Anfang  der  dreissiger  Jahre  ein. 
In  späteren  Jahren  hat  auch  More 
einen  Bart  getragen,  was  wir  den 
Berichten  über  seine  Hinrichtung 
entnehmen  können.  Als  er  das 
Haupt  auf  den  Block  legte,  schob 
er  den  Bart  bei  Seite;  der  habe 
keinen  Verrath  begangen." 

Dieses  gänzlich  bartlose  Gesiebt 
bei  langem  Haupthaar  tritt  auch 
hervor,  auf  Holbein 's  Portrait 
von  Tb.  Godsalve,  Vater  und  Sohn. 
(Galerie  zu  Dresden  No.  1889.) 
Ueber  dies  Portrait,  vgl.  Wolt- 
mann, p.  345. 

Potato,  Kartoöel,  ein  verrufenes 
Nahrungsmittel :  ,,a  banquet  of 
oy ster  -  pies ,  potatoes-roots, 
eringoes,  and  divers  other  whet- 
stones  of  venery." 
(Chapmann,  May-Day  II,  5.) 


*  Dasselbe  kurz  geschnittene  Haar 
zeigt  Holbein's  des  Morett,  des 
Goldschmiedes  Heinrich's  VIII. 
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Pottage.     „Panade,*   or  Panado. 

A  bread  pottage. 
But    pray    what    pottage?    such    as 

small  cottage 
AflForded  only  to  the  couiitry  swains, 
From  whence  I'm   sure  though  none 

the  jdace  explains, 
It    was     no     Christmas  -  dish    with 

pruens  made, 
Nor  white -broth,    nor  capon  -  broth, 

nor  sweet  panade, 
Or    milk-porrage,    or    thick    pease- 

porrage  either, 
Nor  was  it  mutton -broth,  nor  veal- 

broth  neither/' 
Satyr  against  Hypocrites,  1689. 
Presses,        Kleiderschränke,        cf. 

Garderobe. 
Pudding-time**  cf.  Dinner-time 

Pudding -Cart. 
„The  pudding-cart  of  the  shambles 
shall    not    go    afore    the  hour    of 

*  To  make   panado  after  the   best 

fashion.  —  Take  a  quart  of  spring- 

water,    which    being    bot    on    the 

fire,  put  into  it  slices  of  fine  bread, 

as  thin  as  may  be;  then  add  half 

a  pound   of  currans,  a  quarter  of 

an  onnce  of  mace,  boil  them  well, 

and  then  season  them  with  rose- 

water  and    fine    sugar,   and  serve 

them  up. 

Closet  of  Earities,1606.(Nar.) 

**  Pudding  -  Time.     To  come  in 

pudding  time,    to  come  oppor- 

tunedly,  not    too  late.     Literally, 

in  time  for  dinner,  which  formerly 

began  with  pudding. 

„I  came    in  season,   as  they  say  in 

pudding    time,    tempore    veni." 

WithaTs  Dictionarie,   ed.  1608, 

p.  3. 
„Per  tempus  advenis,    you  come  in 
pudding  time,    you  come  as  well 
as  may  be. 

Terence  in  English,  1614. 
„When    we   (like    tenants)    beggerly 

and  poore, 
Decreed   to   leave   the    key  beneath 

the  doore, 
But    that    our    land-lord    did    that 

shift  ])revent, 
Who  came  in  pudding  time    and 
tooke  his  rent." 
Taylor's  Workes,  1680. 


nine  in  the  night,  or  after  the  hour 
of  five  in  the  morning,  under  the 
pain  of  six  Shillings  eight  pence  " 

Calthrop's  Reports,  1670. 
Puritan.     Die  äussere  Erscheinung 
des  Puritaners  tritt  uns  auch  in 
den    dramatischen    Producten    der 
Zeitgenossen  deutlich  entgegen: 

,Eeligion  in  their  garments  and 
their  hair 

Cut  shorter  than  their  eye- 
brows,'  — 
sagt  Ben  Jonson  von  ihnen  im 
Prologne  to  Every  man  out  of  his 
humour.  Wir  beziehen  hier,  gewiss 
mit  Recht,  die  Worte:  ,Reliirion  in 
their  garments'  auf  die  in  die 
Kleider,  zumal  in  die  Unterröcke 
und  Hemden  der  Puritanerfrauen 
eingestickten  Bibelsprüche,  während 
das  kurze  Haar  der  Puritaner  auch 
anderweitig,  z.  B.  in  Bishop 
Earle's  Microcosmography 
erwähnt  v/ird,  wo  es  von  dem 
„Youngraw  preacher"  heisst:  „You 
shall  know  him  by  his  narrow 
velvet  cape,  and  serge  facing, 
and  his  ruff,  next  his  hair  the 
shortest  thing  about  him."f 

Der  kurze  Halskragen  (ruff)  aber 
führt  uns  darauf,  dass  die  ganze 
überladene  Kleidung  der  Zeit  durch- 
die  Puritaner  zur  heutigen  ein- 
facheren    Tracht  ff     übergeleitet 


f  Die  kleinen  ruffs  dessen,  derauf 
die    ewige   Seligkeit   hofft  (to  be 
saved),  werden    auch    erwähnt   in 
Mayne's  City  Match: 
,0  miracle!* 

Out    of  your  little  ruffe,  Dorcas 
and  in  the  fashion; 

Dost  thdu  hope  to  be  saved? 

ff  Einfachere  Tracht.  Mit  dieser 
einfacheren  Tracht  kehrten  die 
Puritaner  zu  dem  Aeusseren  zurück, 
das  auf  Portraits  des  15-  und  16. 
Jahrhunderts  vielfach  begegnet. 
Gewiss  bevorzugten  die  Puritaner 
die  dunkelfarbige  schwarze  Klei- 
dung, die  für  die  Kaufleute  aus- 
drücklich bescheinigt  wird:  die 
Kaufleute  London's  aber  waren,  nach 
Carlyle,  um  1620,  zum  grössten 
Theile  Puritaner.  Auch  mit  der 
kleinen    Halskrause    des     Hemdes 
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worden  ist.  Darin  war  Crom  well 
ein  Vorbild,  der  auch  das  Hat- 
band,  das  Abzeichen  der  G  e n  t  r  y , 
nicht  trug:  so  schildert  ihn  Sir 
Philip  Wa  r  w  i  c  k ,  November  1 640. 
(Fairholt,  p.  309)  als,veryordinarely 
apparalied,  for  it  was  a  piain  cloth 
suit,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
made  by  an  ill  country  tailor;  his 
linen  was  piain,  and  not  very 
clean;  and  I  remember  a  speck  or 
two  of  blood  upon  his  little  band, 
which  was  not  much  larger  than 
his  collar;  his  hat  was  withont 

a  hatband ' 

Besonders  hervorgehoben  aber 
wird  es  dass  die  Puritanerfrauen 
es  liebten,  auf  Unterröcke,  Kleider, 
wie  oben  erwähnt,  und  Hemden 
fromme  Sprüche  einzusticken,  eine 
Sitte  indess,  die  auf  die  allge- 
meinere des  Mittelalters  bezüglich 
gestickter  Hemden  und  Unterkleider 
zurückzuführen  ist: 

Die  vielgenannte  Stelle  im  City 
Match,  0.  PL  XIII,  228  hierüber 
lautet: 

Aur.  ,Nay,  sir,  she  is  a  Pur i tan 
at  her  needle  too. 

Ban.    Indeed! 

Aur.  She  works  religious  petti- 
coats*  (cf  religious  garments 
bei  Ben  Jonson);  for  üowers 

She'll  make  church-histories.  Her 
needle  doth 

So    sanctify   my  cushionets;   besides 

My  smock  -  sleeves  have  such 
holy  embroideries 

And  are  so  learned,  that  I  fear  in  time 


(gefältelter  niedriger  Stehkragen) 
nahmen  die  „Heiligen"  die  ein- 
fache, ältere  Form  des  Kragens 
wieder  auf:  eine  solche  bei  ganz 
dunkler  Gewandung  und  dreieckiger 
Kappe  zeigt  z.  B.  das  Portrait: 
der  Arzt  des  Cor  regio  (No.  173, 
Dresden),  oder  dasjenige  des 
italienischen  Gelehrten  des  Moroni 
(Berlin,  Gal,  No.  193),  der  schwarz 
gekleidet  ebenfalls  kurzes  Haar  und 
ganz  kurze  Halskrause  aufweist. 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  custom 
at  this  time  to  work  religious  and 
other  stories  in  different  parts  of 


All  my  apparel  will  be  quoted  by 

Some  pure  instructoi.   Yesterday 
I  went 

To    see    a  lady   that  has  a  parrot: 
my  woman 

While  I  was  in  discourse,  converted 
the  fowl; 

And    now  it  can   speak   nought  but 
Knox's  works; 

So,  there's  a  parrot  lost.' 

Welch  bitterer  Hohn  auf  Alles 
nachsprechende,  wortgläubige  Puri- 
taner! 

Das  gestickte  Hemde  des  Stutzers 
wird  auch  sonst  erwähnt:  ,Balurdo, 
aPainter.  Ifyousee  onein  a  yellow 
taffeta  doublet,  cut  upon 
carnation  velure  (=  velvet),  a 
green  hat,  a  blue  pair  of  velvet 
hose,  a  gilt  rapier,  and  an  orange 
tawny  pair  of  worsted  silk  stockings, 
that's  I  .  .  .  you  shall  see  my 
wrought  shirt  hang  out  at  my 
breeches;'  (tritt  auf  Gemälden  z.  B. 
die  Landsknechte  des  Caravaggio 
häufig  hervor).  (Antonio  and 
Mellida,  by  John  Marston, 
V,  1.  A.  D.  1602.)  Ebenso  spricht 
FastidiousBrick  (£v.  man  out 
of  h.  h.  IV,  5),  davon:  I  had 
on  a  gold  cable  hatband,  .  .  .  He, 
making  a  reverse  blow,  —  falls 
upon  my  emboss'd  girdle,  I  had 
thrown  oif  the  hangers,  strikes  oflP 
a  skirt  of  a  thick-laced  satin  doublet 
I  had,  lined  with  four  taffatas,  cuts 
off  two  panes  embroidered  with 
pearl,  rends  through  the  drawings- 
out  of  tissue,  enters  the  linings  . . . 
Carlo.  I  wonder  he  speaks  not  of 
his  wrought  shirt.  Fast  .  .  . 
he  rends  me  two  pair  of  silk 
stockings  ...  I  having  bound  up 
my  wound  with  a  piece  of  my 
wrought  shirt.  — 


the   dress  then  worn.     In  Beau- 
mont  and  Fletcher's  , Custom 
of  the   Country,'  II,   3  (Dyce's 
edit.  IV,  422) 
Rutilio  says  — 
„Having  a  mistress,  sure  you  should 

not  be 
Withoüt  a  neat  historical  shirt." 
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Jene  Sitte  aber  der  Puritaner- 
frauen, welche  auch  als  feather- 
makers  in  feather  lane*  dem 
weiblichen  Putz  sich  widmeten, 
fromme  Sprüche  auf  die  Unter- 
kleidung der  Frauen  zu  sticken, 
geht  auf  die  allgemeine  alte  Sitte 
früherer  Jahrhunderte  zurück;  den  j 
sündigen  Luxus  wollte  man  be- 
kämpfen, indem  man  statt  der  welt- 
lichen, biblische  Sprüche  wählte. 
Eitler  Selbstbetrug!  So  stickt  auch 
Doctor  Luther's  Gattin  die  Märtyrer- 
Werkzeuge  Christi  —  noch  heute 
in  Wittenberg  vorhanden  —  um 
gleichzeitig  dem  bussbedürftigen 
Herzen  und  luxusbestrickten  Sinne 
zu  genügen. 

Werfen  wir  nun  einen  Blick  auf 
diese  weltlichen  Stickereien,  welche 
die  Vorfahren  jener  Puritanerinnen 
—  im  weiteren  Sinne  —  anfertigten. 

In  dem  Aufsatze  „DieStickerei 
in  ihrem  geschichtlichen 
Gange",  sagt  Falke,  Cultur  und 
Kunst,  p.  227  folgendes: 

„Mit  der  Wappenstickerei  kam 
auch  die  Devisen  Stickerei  auf. 
Anfangs  stickte  man  einzelne  Buch- 
staben auf  die  Kleider,  und  wie 
man  auf  kirchlichen  Stoffen  ein  M 
oder  ein  A  und  M  hatte,  d.  h. 
Ave  Maria,  so  findet  man  auch 
auf  weltlicher  Gewandung  die 
gleichen  Buchstaben,  besonders 
aber  ein  A,  wobei  man  sich  aber 
ein  anderes  Wort  dachte,  nämlich 
Amor.  Auch  findet  man  dieses 
Wort  mit  sämmtlichen  Buchstaben 
gestickt.  So  trägt  Herzog  Heinrich 
von  Breslau  auf  seinem  Bilde  in 
der  manessischen  Liederhandschrift 
dieses  Wort  auf  seiner  in  rauten- 
förmige Felder  getheilten  Pferde- 
decke, von  welchen  Feldern  die 
eine  Hälfte  mit  den  entsprechenden 
Buchstaben,  die  andere  mit  Adlern 
bestickt  ist.  Die  speyerische 
Kleiderordnung  aus  der  Mitte 
des  vierzehnten  Jahrhunderts  sieht 
sich    sogar    veranlasst,     die    ge- 


Whom   not    a  Puritan    in  Black- 

friars  will  trust 
So  much  as  for  a  feather. 

(B.  Jons    AI  ehem.  I,  j.) 


stickten  Buchstaben  auf 
Kleidern  ein-  für  allemal  zu 
verbieten.  Solcher  Verbote  unge- 
achtet nahm  die  Sitte  im  vier- 
zehnten und  fünfzehnten  Jahr- 
hundert mit  der  wachsenden  Nei- 
gung zur  Allegorie  zu.  Es  gab 
Damen,  die  das  ganze  ABC  auf 
ihre  Kleider  stickten,  wobei 
sie  jedem  Buchstaben  einen  be- 
sonderen Sinn  unterlegten.  Dann 
nahm  man  ganze  Sinnsprüche, 
die  sich  auf  den  Zustand  des 
Herzens  bezogen,  und  trug  sie 
gänzlich  oder  mit  den  Anfangs- 
buchstaben in  Gold-  und  Silber- 
stickerei auf  der  Brust,  auf  der 
Halsborte,  auf  den  Aermeln 
oder  wo  es  sonst  gefiel.  Statt 
der  Sinnsprüche  stickte  man  auch 
allegorische  Bilder  und  Zeichen 
auf  die  Kleider,  die  nicht  minder 
rebusartig  die  Herzensangelegen- 
heiten des  Trägers  und  der  Trägerin 
als  ein  offenes  Geheimniss  zur 
Schau  tragen  sollten.  Dabei 
spielen  schon  in  dieser  Zeit  die 
flammenden  und  durchbohrten 
Herzen  eine  Rolle." 

Rabelais,*  p.  34.  Pantagruel,  ib.; 
cf.  darriere  la  tapisserie ,  ib. ; 
p.  48.* 

Rembrandt,  der  Maler,  p.  44. 

Eenaissance,  die,  p.  28. 

Eepository,  p.  58,  Eepositorien  zur 
Aufbewahrung  von  Kostbarkeiten. 

Eipped  garment,  zerschnittene 
Kleider  (Cymb.  III,  4j,  p.  67. 

Eoads,  über  die  schlechten  Land- 
strassen im  älteren  England,  vgl. 
p.  226.  Besonders  grundlos  und 
verbesserungsbedürftig  waren  die 
Landstrassen  im  Winter.  Darauf 
gehen  Shakespeare's  Worte 
Merchant  of  Venice  V,  263: 
like  mending  of  roads  in  summer.** 


*  Estre  entre  les  conopees. 

**  üeber  die  schlechten  Landstrassen  in 
Merry  Old  England  handelt  auch 
Chambers,  Book  of  Days  II, 
226  —  227:  „Three  hundred  years 
ago,  travellers  had  no  choice  but 
to  ride  on  horseback  or  walk  .  .  . 
Chaucers  ride  to  Canterbury 
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Rolls,  to  spread  the  rolls,  p.  53. 


is  made  famous  by  bis  own  lucid 
accoimt  of  tbat  celebrated  journey. 
Ladies  were  accustomed  to  ride  on 
pillions  fixed  on  tbe  borse,  and 
generally  bebind  some  relative  or 
serving-raan.  In  this  way  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  sbe  rode  into 
tbe  city  from  her  residence  at 
G  r  e  e  n  w  i  c  b ,  placed  berself  bebind 
her  lord-cbancellor.  ludges  rode 
tbe  circuit  in  j  a  c  k  -  b  o  o  t  s  for 
centuries,  and  continued  to  do  so 
long  after  other  means  of  convey- 
ance  were  in  general  use. 
The  first  improvement  consisted  in 
a  kind  of  rüde  wagon,  wbicb  was. 
in  reality,  notbig  but  a  cart  witb- 
out  Springs,  tbe  body  of  it  resting 
solid) y  upon  tbe  axle.  In  such  a 
vebicle  did  Elizabeth  drive  to 
the  opening  of  her  fiftb  parliament. 
Mr.  Smiles,  in  bis  interesting 
Lives  of  tbe  Engineers,  relates 
tbat,  ,tbat  valyant  knyght,  Sir 
Harry  Sydney,  on  a  certain  day 
in  1583,  entered  Sbrewsbury  in 
his  wagon,  witb  bis  trompeter  blow- 
ynge,  verey  joyfull  to  bebold  and 
see.'  Bad  as  tbese  conveyauces 
miist  havc  been,  they  bad  scarely 
fair-play  on  the  execrable  roads 
of  the  period.  Even  up  to  tbe 
end  of  the  seventeenth  Century, 
the  roads  in  most  parts  of  the 
couutry  were  not  unlike  broad 
ditches,  much  water -worn  and 
carelessly  strewn  with  loose 
stones.  It  is  on  record,  tbat 
on  one  occation  cight  bundred 
horses  were  taken  prisoners  by, 
CromweH's  force  while  sticking 
in  the  mud!  During  the  seven- 
teentli  Century,  it  was  common, 
when  a  long  journey  was  contem- 
plated,  for  servauts  to  be  sent  on 
beforeband,  to  investigate  tbe 
country,  and  report  upon  tbe  Most 
promising  tract.  In  1640,  the 
road  from  Dover  to  London  was  the 
best  in  Eng  bind,  owing  of  course, 
to  the  amount  of  Continental  traf- 
fic  continually  kept  up,  and  yet 
the  journey  of  Queen  Henri  et  ta 
and  household  occupied  four  long, 


Romano,  JuUo ,  der  berühmte 
Maler,  Evelyn,  Ben  Jonson  über 
denselben,  p.  66. 


weary  days  over  tbat  short  distance. 
—  Ueber  denselben  Gegenstand 
handelt  Chambers  I,  369,  speciell 
um  die  Verdienste,  welche  Field- 
Marsbal  George  Wade  um  den 
Weg -Bau  sich  erworben  hat.  Er 
befeliligte  die  Truppen  in  Schott- 
land i.  J.  1724  und  den  nachfolgen- 
den Jahren;  während  dieser  Zeit 
beaufsichtigte  er  die  Erbauung 
jener  Strassen  in  den  Hochlanden, 
welche  das  Land  einer  höheren 
Culturstufe  zuführten : 
,Had  yon    seen  those  roads  before 

they  were  made, 
You'd  have  lifted  up  your  band  and 

blessed  General  Wade' 
sung  an  Jrish  ensign  in  quarters 
at  Jort  William,  referring  in  re- 
ality to  the  tracks  wbicb  bad 
previously  existed  on  tbe  same 
lines,  and  which  are  roads  in  all 
respects  but  tbat  of  being  madef . . .. 
The  general  commenced  bis  Higbland 
roads  in  1726,  eniploying  five  bun- 
dred soldiers  in  the  work,  at  six- 
pence  a-day  of  extra  pay,  and 
it  was  well  advanced  in  tbe  thrge 
ensuing  years.  He  bimself  em- 
ployed,  in  bis  surveys,  an  English 
coach,  wbicb  was  everywbere,  even 
at  Inverness,  tbe  first  vebicle  of 
the  kind  ever  seen;  and  great  was 
the  wonder  wbicb  it  excited  among 
the  people,  who  invariably  took 
oflF  their  bonnets  to  the  driver, 
as  supposing  bim  the  greatest 
personage  connected  with  it.  When 
the  men  bad  any  extra  hard  work, 
the  general  slaughtered  an  ox 
and  gave  them  a  feast,  with  some 
tbing    liquid    wberewith    to   drink 


f  Wade  bad  also  much  to  do  in 
counteracting  and  doing  away  with 
the  Jacobite  predilections  of  the 
Higbland  clans;  in  wbicb  kind 
of  business  it  is  admitted  tbat  he 
acted  a  humane  and  liberal  j)art. 
He  did  not  so  much  force,  as  re- 
ason  tbe  people  out  of  their  pre- 
judices. 
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Ko  0  m  s  :*  Die  Zimmer  in  alt-englischen 
Häusern;**  dieselben  sind,  wie  das 
Innere  des  Gebäudes  überhaupt, 
1)  reicher  geschmückt  als  die 
Fa9ade  des  letzteren  (p.  42: 
,many  of  our  greatest  houses  haue 
outwardlie  beene  verie  simple  and 
plaine  to  sight,  which  inwardlie 
haue  beene  able  to  receive  a 
duke  with  bis  whole  traine'  .  .  . 
Harrison  II,  XIL),  2)  haben  die- 
selben, wie  es  scheint,  aber  doch 
keine  Fülle  von  Möbeln  auf- 
zuweisen: (p.  45;  ib.  Gilford 
[nicht  Massinger]  zu  The  Unna- 
tural Combat  III,  3.).  Die  Räume 
waren  ferner  3)  nicht  eben  gross, 
wie  auch  in  Schlössern  (Escurial) 
des  Zeitalters,  vgl.  Lord  Bacon, 
Of  Building,  p.  186  unsrer  Dar- 
stellung; in  Uebereinstimmung 
hiermit  waren  auch  die  Thüren 
(cf.  doors)  so  eng,  dass  Königin 
Elizabeth  sich  bücken  musste,  um 
in  das  Schlafzimmer  des  Lord 
Burleigh  in  Hampton  Court  ein- 
treten zu  können.  Die  Thüren 
aber  sind  häufig  ersetzt  durch 
Portieren,  cf.  p.  78  , Holding 
the   cloth.'-}-     Der    Fussboden    des 


the  king's  health.  On  completing 
the  great  line  by  Drumuachter, 
in  September  1729,  he  held  high 
festival  with  bis  highwaymen, 
as  he  called  them,  at  a  spot  near 
Dalnaspidal,  opposite  the  ope- 
ning  of  Loch  Garry,  along  with 
a  number  of  officers  and  gentle- 
men,  six  oxen  and  four  ankers 
of  brandy  being  consumed  on  the 
occasion.'    Chambers  ib. 

*  cf.  House,  Rushes,  Chimneys. 

**  Die  Zimmer  waren  noch  in  Elisa- 
beth's  Zeiten  häufig  ohne  chimney, 
vgl.  p.  41,  vielmehr  rauchge- 
schwärzt an  den  Balken,  vgl. 
p.  13,  wie  bei  der  armen  Wittwe 
Chaucer's: 

,Well  sooty  was  her  bowre  and 
eke  her  halle.' 

f  Auch  befinden  sich  Portieren  vor 
den  Zimmerthüren  (cf  Portieren); 
solche  Portieren  sieht  man  schon  auf 
alt-italienischen  Gemälden  wie  auf 
denen   des  Mantegna  (Dresden). 


Zimmers  ist  4)  bedeckt  mit  Binsen, 
vgl.  Rushes.  5)  Von  der  Decke* 
hängt  wohl  der  Kronenleuchter 
herab,  cf.  candlestick.  6)  Die 
Wände,  an  welchen  Paneele 
(wainscots)  einher  gehen,  sind, 
in  beträchtlichem  Abstand  von  der 
Mauer  mit  Tapeten,  Arras  s.  d., 
behangen,  an  welchen  wiederum 
die  oft  njit  Kostbarkeiten,  wie 
Venetianischen  Gläsern  besetzten 
Tragebretter  (shelves)  entlang 
laufen,  p.  38.  —  Oberhalb  der 
Arras  aber,  und  somit  auch  der 
shelves,  werden  auch  wohl  flache 
Schüsseln  (plates)  aufgehangen, 
vgl.  p.  213,  alsoe  the  grand  porter 
ought  to  have  a  ladder  readie  to 
sett  upp  sises  withall  on  a  plate; 
which  plate  ought  tobehanged 
on  the  uppermost  side  of  the 
arras.  (Articles  ordained  by 
King  Henry  VIL  for  the  Regu- 
lation of  bis  Household.) 
Ueber  die  weitere  Einrichtung  der 
Wohnräume,  vgl.  p.  25—64. 
Ueber  Enge  der  Hausthüreu,  p.  18. 

Ruffs,  „Stuart -Fraisen''  p.  44,  cf. 
(quellio,  spanische  Halskrause). 

Ruffs,  Ueber  Single  ruff,  double 
ruff  und  three  piled  ruff,  cf  Ste- 
ward und  Apprentice  im  Nachtrag. 

Rushes,  Binsen,  p.  27.**  Bedeckung 
des  Fussbodens  in  altenglischen 
Häusern;  man  legt  sich  auf  die- 
selben (cf  to  lie  in  the  lap);  Bin- 
sen werden  auf  der  Strasse  feil- 
geboten, cf.  Lydgate.*** 

Rushes,f  Chapmann,  The  Gent- 
leman Usher  II,  1 : 


*  cf  ceilings,   geschnitzte  (carved) 
ceilings. 

**  Zu  Ehren    eines    Gastes    werden 
frische    Binsen    gestreut,    p.   26. 
Vgl.    darzu:     „Room    for    green 
rushes." 
(B.  J.   The  New  Inn  V,  1.) 

***  A.  In  der  Edda  betritt  Rigr  das 
Haus  eines  armen  alten  Ehepaares : 

Er  trat  hinein;  bestreut  war  der 
Estrich. 

Die    Eheleute     sassen     und     sahen 
sich  an  .  .  . 

f  „The  blinde  beggar  of  Alexan- 
dria, most   pleasautly    discoursing 
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„E u  s h  e  s    make    true  -  love    knots ; 

rushe  s  make  rings, 
Tour    rush    maugre    the    beard    of 

wintre  Springs. 
And   when    with    gentle,    amorous, 

lazy  limbs, 
Each  lord  with  his  fair  lady  sweetly 

swims 
On   these    cool  rush  es;  they  may 

with  these  bables, 
Cradles  for  children  make,   childern 

lor  cradles, 
And    lest    some    Momus  here   might 

now  cry  „push!" 
Saying    our    pageant    is    not    worth 

a  rush, 
Bundles    of    rushe s,    lo    we    hung 

along, 
To  pick    his    teeth  that    bites  them 

with  his  tongue." 
In  Chapmann,  The  Widow's 
Tears  II,  1  meldet  Argus:  „Their 
honours  are  upon  Coming  and  the 
room  ready.  Eushes  and  seats 
instantly.  .  .  . 
Kushes,  Binsen,  haben  wir  auf 
Gemälden  nicht  nachweisen  können, 
doch  werden  dieselben  erwähnt 
von  A.  Woltmann,  Holbein, 
p.  351 :  Dort  wird  das  grosse 
Holbein'sche  Familiengemälde  des 
More'schen  Hauses  geschildert. 
„Das  Original  ist  jetzt  verschollen." 
(Gemalt  um  1-528):  „Interessant 
ist,  dass  hier  in  der  That  jene 
Abweichungen  von  der  Skizze,  die 
in  Aussicht  genommen  waren,  zu 
finden  sind.  Frau  Alice  sitzt  in 
einem  Lehnstuhl  statt  zu  knieen,  an 
der  Wand  hängen  die  gewünschten 
Musik -Instrumente.  Auch  sonst 
sind  Aenderungen  in  der  x\us- 
stattung  zu  bemerken,  das  präch- 
tige Tafelgeräth  ist  fast  ganz  ver- 


his  variable  humours  in  disguised 
shapes  füll  of  conceite  and  pleasure. 
As  it  hath  been  sundry  times 
publickly  acted  in  London,  by 
the  right  honorable  the  Earle  of 
Nottingham,  Lord  High  Admirall 
his  seruantes.  By  George  Chap- 
mann: Gentleman.  Imprinted  at 
London  for  William  Jones,  dwel- 
ling  at  the  signe  of  the  Gun, 
neere  Holbourne  Conduict.  1598." 


schwunden  und  durch  Blumentöpfe, 
Instrumente,  Bücher  ersetzt.  .  .  . 
Mehrere  Buchtitel  sind  lesbar, 
Margaretha  Eoper  hat  den  Oedipus 
des  Seneca  im  Schooss.  Zwei 
Hunde  liegen  auf  dem  Boden, 
der  mit  grünen  Binsen  be- 
streut ist;  Fussteppiche  waren 
damals  selbst  in  wohlhabenden 
englischen  Häusern  eine  Seltenheit.-j- 
In  der  offenen  Thüre  lehnt  Johannes 
Heresins,  More's  Famulus,  und  im 
Nebengemach,  dem  Beschauer  fast 
den  Eücken  wendend,  ist  ein 
Lesender  zu  sehen." 

Sack,  Shak,  Jahrbuch,  Weimar 
1881  sagtOechelhäuser  zunächst 
vom  Sect:  „Die  Untersuchungen 
Henderson's  (Historie  of  ancient 
and  modern  Wines)  . . .  lassen  nicht 
den  mindesten  Zweifel  mehr  zu, 
dass  unter  Sack  (vino  secco)  ledig- 
lich herber  spanischer  Wein  zu 
verstehen  ist  (cf.  sherris-sack)  .  . 
Zu  Heinrichs  IV.,  also  zu  Falstaff's 
Zeiten,  war  nämlich  der  Sherry 
in  England  noch  gänzlich  unbe- 
kannt; erst  im  siebzehnten  (!!) 
Jahrhundert  unter  Heinrich  VIII. 
kam  er  in  Aufnahme.  .  .  Zu  dieser 
Zeit  begann  auch  der  Import  süsser 
Weine  aus  Spanien,  namentlich  von 
Malaga  und  von  den  canarischen 
Inseln.  Brew  nie  a  bottle  of 
sack  finely,  sagt  Falstaff  in  den 
1.  Weibern.  Eier  will  er  indess 
nicht  zugesetzt  haben.  Der  von  ihm 
gerügte  Zusatz  von  Kalk  (Gyps) 
kommt  übrigens  noch  heute  in 
Spanien  vor,  wenn  auch  nicht  als 
Fälschung,  so  doch  als  Mittel,  den 
Wein  rascher  trinkbar  und  halt- 
barer zu  machen." 

Sack,  auch  dry  wine,  secco,  Wein 
von  Trauben,  die  man  am  Stengel 
etwas  eingeschnitten,  noch  nach 
der  Eeife  am  Stamme  an  der  Eebe 
hängen  lässt,  bis  Sonne  und  Luft 
den  Vv^assergehalt  zur  Hälfte  ver- 
dunstet hat.  Solche  dry  wines  sind 
reich  an  Zucker  ohne  sehr  süss  zu 
schmecken,  da  sie  auch  sehr  stark 
an  Alkohol-Gehalt  sind. 


f  Vgl.  p.  26  unsrer  Darstellung. 
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„Der  Branntwein*  war  zu  Shakes- 
peare's  Zeiten  in  England  längst 
bekannt,  muss  jedoch  als  habituelles 
Berauschungsmittel  der  unteren 
Klassen  noch  wenig  in  Gebrauch 
gewesen  sein."  (cf.  B.  J.  Devil  an 
Ass,  carman  trinkt  aqua  vitae.) 

Salt,  das  Salzfass  auf  dem  Tische, 
p.  80.**  Salt-cellar,  Harrison, 
Description  of  England,  p.  241 
(Furnivall):  „But  now,  tlm'  rents 
have  risen  ten  or  twenty-fold, 
Farmers  have  6  or  7  years'  rent 
in  band,  besides  plenty  of  pewter, 
3  or  4  featherbeads,  tapestry, 
carpets,  a  silver  -  salt  -  cellar, 
awinebowl,  and  a  dozen  spoons." 

Gutes  und  gesundes  Salz  wurde 
aus  Frankreich  importirt:  Ma- 
caulay  (State  of  England  in 
1685)  sagt:  „The  first  bed  ofrock 
salt  had  been  discovered  not  long 
after  the  Kestoration  in  Gheshire, 
but  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
worked  in  that  age.  The  salt 
which*  was  obtained  by  a  rüde 
process  from  brine  pits  was  held 
in  no  high  estimation.  The  paus 
in  which  the  manufacture  was 
carried  on  exhaled  a  sulphurous 
stench  and,  when  the  evaporation 
was  complete,  the  sabstance  which 
was  left  was  scarcely  fit  to  be 
used  with  food.  Physicians  attri- 
buted  the  scorbutic  and  pulmonary 
complaints  which  were  common 
among  the  English  to  this  unwhol- 
some  condiment.  It  was  therefore 
seldom  used  by  the  upper  and 
middle  classes;  and  there  was  a 
regulär  and  considerable  im- 
portation  from  France." 


*  cf.  Aqua  Vitae  im  Begister. 

**  Vgl.  Nef:  ,Dans  la  vie  privee  du 
rnoyen  äge,  on  appelait  nef  un 
vase  allonge  et  de  vaste  capacite, 
qu'on  pla9ait  sur  la  table  en  face 
du  seigneur.  Cette  nef  contenait 
tout  ce  que  la  cuisine  ne  four- 
nissait  pas;  j'entends  les  epices, 
les  vins,  les  vases  ä  boire,  les 
cuillers,  De  Laborde,  Emaux, 
p.  403.'       (Littre,  Diction.) 


Salt*  „Shall  I  have  nothing?  No, 
not  a  silver  spoon,  Nor  cover  of 
a  trencher-salt?"  (Albumazar 
V,  1.  0.  PI.  XI,  p.  403):  „The 
salt-cellar  which  used  to  be  set 
on  tables  was  generally  large. 
Sometimes,  however,  a  smaller  sort 
would  be  used,  and  then  several 
were  employed,  which  were  set 
nearer  the  trenchers,  and  therefore 
called  trencher-salts,  as  here." 
(Hazlitt.)  —  „The  cover  of  the 
salt    hides     the    salt."      (Shak. 

^  Gentl.  of  V.  III,  1,  2.) 

Sallets.  Salat  war  in  Shakespeare's 
England  noch  wenig  bekannt. 
Vgl.  p.  92.  Evelyn  Discourse  of 
Sallets,  1706.  Es  wird  berichtet, 
dass  Anna  Boleyn  ihr  Lieblings- 
gericht Salat  erst  dann  täglich 
geniessen  konnte,  als  ihr  Gemahl 
einen  Kunstgärtner  aus  den  Nieder- 
landen berief.  —  Pflaumen, 
Aprikosen,  Artischocken  tre- 
ten um  diese  Zeit  zum  ersten  Mal 
auf,  Kirschen  erscheinen  1533 
zuerst  aus  Flandern,  aber  erst 
bei  Installierung  der  Ritter  vom 
Hosenbandorden  unter  Karl  II. 
(1667)  kamen  auf  die  Hoftafel 
auch  für  die  Gäste  Kirschen, 
Pfirsiche  und  Gefrorenes. 

Sandy  hour  glass,  Sand-Uhr,  p.  49. 
Schmidt,  Alex.  „Sacherkl.  Anmer- 
kungen zu  Shakespeare",  Danzig 
1842,  p.  67. 

Scarlet,  cf,  Portrait,  cf.  p.  108: 
The  proud  colour  Of  scarlet. 
S  c  a  r  1  e  t  ist  die  Farbe  des  Mantels 
der  aldermen  von  London  (Morrison.) 
In  The  City  Madam  I,  2  sagt  Luke: 
,He  is  a  Citizen 

And  would  increase  his  heap,  and 
will  not  lose 


*   cf.   ,The   Adventures    of  Five 

Hours'   (0.  E.    Plays  XV,    216), 

Act    I:     Von     den    Holländischen 

Häringsfischern  wird  dort  gesagt: 

,they    fish  'em    on    the  English 

coast, 

And  fetch  their  salt  from  France; 

then  they  pickle  'em, 
And  seil  'em  all  o'er  the  world.' 
(Das  Drama  ist  v.  J.  1663.) 
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What  tlie  law    gives  him:    such  as 
are  wordly  wise 

Pursue    that,     or    they    will    ne'er 
wear  scarlet/ 

Vgl.  in  A.  New  Way  t.  p.  o.  d.  III,  2 
sagt  Mar.  zum  Lord: 
,You  are  noble, 

I  of  low  desceut,  however  rieh; 

And  tissues  match'd  with  scarlet 
suit  but  ill.'  — 

Tis  SU  e  aber  ist  Abzeichen  der 
nobility. 

jAlderman  Parrofs  widow  her 
scarlet  and  black  velvet,  her 
green  and  purple.'  (Ben  Jonson, 
p.  49.)  —  cf.  ß.  Jons.  Alchemist  1, 1 : 
Sub.  This  Summer  He  will  be  of 
the  clothing  of  bis  Company. 
And  next  spring  call'd  to  the 
scarlet  i.  e.  he  will  this  year  be 
brought  upon  the  livery  of  the 
Grocers'  Company,  and  the  next, 
be  drank  to  as  sheriff. 

Scott,  W.,  cf.  Kenilworth  Invent. 

Scullions,  die  schmutzig  -  nackten 
Küchenjungen,  die  in  den  Küchen 
Heinrichs  VIII.  umherlagen,  p.  73.* 

Seacoal  fire,  p.  39. 

Sericis  aurum  intexitur,  p.  5. 

Servants,  cf.  pages,  lackeys. 
Schon  Thomas  Morus  klagt  in 
der  Utopia  (1516)  über  die 
unmässig  zahlreiche  Dienerschaft 
in  den  reicheren  Häusern,  p.  17. 
Ebenso  Harrison,  Descr.of  Eng- 
land II,  V,  p.  134,  Furn.  Swarms 
of  idle  Serving  Men.**  Die  Ser- 
vants tragen  am  linken  Arm  das 
silberne  Wappen  (cf.  arms) 
ihrer  Herren  (vgl.  P.  Hentzner 
u.  Harrison). 


*  ,/t  was  credibly  reported  by  one 
o'the  black  guard."  (Webster, 
Duchess  of  Malfi  II,  2.) 

**  [Vnto  this  sort  also  may  our 
great  swarmes  of  idle  seruing 
men  be  referred,  of  whome  there 
runneth  a  prouerbe;  Yoong  serving 
men,  old  beggers:  bicause  seruice 
is  none  heritage,  These  men  are 
profitable  to  none,  for  if  their  con- 
dition  be  well  perused,  they  are 
enimies  to  their  masters,  to  their 
freends,  and  to  themselues:  for 
by  them  oifentimes  their  masters 


S  e  r  V  a  n  t ;  Sam.  You  see  I  am  hanged 
after  the  truest  fashion-,  three 


are  incouraged  vnto  vnlaw- 
full  exactions  of  their  tenants, 
their  freends  brought  vnto  povertie 
by  their  rents  inhanccd,  and 
they  themselues  brought  to  con- 
fusion  by  their  owne  prodigalitie 
and  errors,  as  men  that,  hauing 
not  wherewith  of  their  owne  to 
mainteine  their  excesses,  doo  search 
in  high  waies,-|-  budgets, 
cofers,  males,  and  stables, 
which  way  to  supplie  their 
wants.  How  diverse  of  them 
also,  coveting  to  beare  an  high 
saile,  doo  insinuate  themsuelves 
with  yoong  gentlemen  and  noble 
men  newlie  come  to  their  lands, 
the  case  is  too  much  apparant, 
whereby  the  good  natures  of  the 
parties  are  not  onelie  a  little  im- 
paired,  but  also  their  liuelihoods 
and  reuenues  so  wasted  and  con- 
sumed,  that  if  at  all,  yet  not  in 
manie  yeares,  they  sliall  be  able 
to  recouer  themselues.  It  were 
verie  good  therefore  that  the 
superfiuous  heapes  of  them  were 
in  part  diminished.  And  sith 
necessitie  inforceth  to  haue  some, 
yet  let  wisdome  moderate  their 
numbers,  so  shaU  their  masters 
be  rid  of  vnnecessarie  charge ,  and 
the  common  wealth  of  manie 
theeues.  No  nation  cherisheth 
such  störe  of  them  as  we  doo 
here  in  England,  in  hope  of 
which  maintenance  manie  giue 
themsuelves  to  idlenesse,  that 
otherwise  would  brought  to  labour, 
and  liue  in  order  Mke  subiects. 
Of  their  whoredomes  I  will  not 
speake  anie  thing  at  all,  more 
than  of  their  swearing,  yet  is  it 
found  that  some  of  them  doo  make 
the  first  a  cheefe  piller  of  their 
building,  consuming  not  onlie  the 
goods    but    also    the    health    and 


f  Die  Highwaymen  (Strassenräuberj 
waren  sogar  dicht  bei  London  noch 
im  18.  Jahrh.  sehr  häufig.  Vgl. 
auch  Macaulay,  State  of  England 
in  1685. 
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hats  and  two  glasses  bobbing  upon 
them;  two  rebato-wires  upon 
mj  breast,  acap-casebymy  sidc, 
a  brush  at  my  back,  an  alma- 
nack  in  my  pocket,  and  three 
ballads  in  my  codpiece.  Now 
am  I  the  true  picture  of  a  common 
serving-man.  (A  Yorkshire 
Tragedy  I,  1.)* 

Thornbury,  Shakspere's  Eng- 
land I,  205: 

From  Sir  J.  Harriugton's(the  trans- 
lator  of  Ariosto)  rules  for  ser- 
yants  we  obtain  a  very  clear 
conception  of  the  internal  govern- 
ment  of  a  country  gentleman's 
lioiise  in  1566. 

,A  servant  who  is  absent  from  prayers 
to  be  fined. 

For  uttering  an  oath,  1  d. ;  and  the 
same  sum  for  leaving  a  door  open. 

A  fine  of  2  d. ;  from  Lady  Day  to 
Michaelmas,  for  all  who  are  in  bed 
after  six,  or  out  after  ten. 

The  same  fine,  from  Michaelmas, 
for  all  who  are  in  bed  after  seven, 
or  out  after  nine. 

A  fine  of  1  d.  for  any  bed  unmade, 
fire  unlit,  or  candlebox  uncleaned 
after  eight. 

A  fine  of  4  d.  for  any  man 
dedected  teaching  the  childern 
obscene  words. 


welfare  of  manie  honest  gentlemen, 
Citizens,  wealthie  yeomen,  etc.  by 
such  vnlawfull  dealings.  But  how 
farre  haue  I  waded  in  this  point, 
or  how  farre  may  I  saile  in  such 
a  large  sea  ?  (H.  p.  135.)  Der- 
selbe Harrison  spricht  B.II,  Ch.XV 
über  Palaces  belongingto  the 
Prince,  und  die  Serving  men 
p.  275  :  [I  might  speake  here  of 
the  great  traines  and  troopes  of 
seruing  men  also  .  .  .] 
*  Dass  der  vornehme  Mann  im  altern 
Europa  sich  auch  öffentlich  von 
zahlreicher  Dienerschaft  zu  um- 
geben liebte,  tritt  vielfach  hervor, 
z.  B.  im  Alexis-Liede  (XI.  saec), 
wo  es  von  Eufemien,  dem  Vater 
des  Alexis  (Strophe  43)  heisst: 
„Ensembr  od  lui  grant  masse 
de  ses  homes." 


A  fine  of  1  d.  for  any  man  waiting- 

without    a    trencher    or    who     is 

absent  at  a  meal. 
For    any    one    breaking    any  of  the 

buttler' s  glass  12  d. 
A  fine  of  2  d.  for  any  one  who  has 

not  laid  the  table*  for  dinner  by 

half  past  ten,  or  the  supper  by  six. 
A  fine  of  4   d.  for  any  one    absent 

a  day  without  leave. 
For  any  man  striking  another,  a  fine 

of  1  d. 
For  any  follower  visiting  the  cook, 

1  d. 
A  fine  of  1  d.  for  any  man  appearing 

in    a    foul     shirt,     broken     hose^ 

untied  shoes,**  or  torn  doublet. 
A    fine    of  1    d.    for   any    stranger's 

room     left    four    hours    after    he 

be  dressed. 
A  fine  of  1  d.  if  the  hall  be  not 

cleaned    by    eight   in  winter    and 

seven  in  summer. 
The  porter  to  be  fined  1  d.  if  the 

court  gate  be  not  shut  during 

meals.  *** 
A  fine  of  3  d.  if  the  stairs  be  not 

cleaned  every  Friday  after  dinner.  -j- 
Sewer    (ecuyer);    der    Hausbeamte, 

welcher  mit  a  clean  towel  about 


*  cf.  As  You  Like  It. 

**  Vgl.  As  You  Like  It  III,  2: 
,then  your  hose  should  be  ungar- 
tered,  your  sleeve  unbuttoned,  your 
shoe  untied/ 

***  Da  sonst  die  Tischgäste  durch  die 
draussen  harrenden  Armen  be- 
lästigt werden  konnten.  Dies  be- 
zieht sich  auf  die  Einrichtung  in 
altenglischen  Häusern,  welche  wir 
p.  102  erwähnt  haben.  Nach  Ende 
der  Mahlzeit  nämlich  wurden  den 
Armen  im  „Korbe"  die  Speisereste 
zugestellt.  ,Cannot  you  stay  To 
be  serv'd,  among  your  fellows,  from 
the  basket,  But  you  must  press 
into  the  Hall?'  (Mass.  A  New 
Way  to  p.  0.  D.  1,  3.)  Dazu 
Gifford:  .from  the  basket  i.  e.  from 
the  broken  bread  and  meat,  which, 
in  great  houses,  was  distributed  to 
the  poor  at  the  porter' s  lodge.' 

f  Harrington's  Nugae  Anti- 
quae,  p.  105. 
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Mm,  and,  "bare-lieaded,  vor  den 
die  Speisen  auftragenden  Dienern 
einhergeht  und  den  Deckel  (cover) 
von  den  dishes  abnimmt.  (B.  J. 
T  h  e  S  i  1.  W  0  m  a  n  III,  1 .)  cf.  dishes. 

Sheffield  cutlery  was  celebrated 
in  the  time  of  Chaucer. 

Shelves,  Tragebretter  an  den 
Wänden ,  p.  38. 

Sewer.  „My  master  has  made  me 
sewer  of  these  great  lords;  and, 
God  knows,  I  am  as  serviceable  at 
a  table  as  a  sow  is  under  an 
apple-tree." 
(Kob.  Green,  Friar  Bacon.)* 

Shoe-ties,  p.  43,  von  Shakespeare 
verspottet ,  werden  unter  Louis  XIV. 
allgemein  (cf.  die  Gemälde  von 
van  Meulen  in  Dresden). 

Shopkeeper.**  lieber  das  Aeussere 
desselben  vgl.    p.  129.      Derselbe 


*  Shelf,  Kandelbret,  S.  38. 
Shelf  (franz.  tablette.) 
Kandelbret,  n.  bret,   gesteile  zur 
aufbewahrung  derkandeln  und  aller- 
lei küchengeräts,   noch  bair. ;  vgl. 
kannenbret: 
sein  lieb  helt  er  an  dir  (dem  wein) 

so  stet, 
das  er  1er  machet  sein  kandelbret. 
weingrusz,  altd.  bl.  I.  409. 
das  kein  kandel  am  kandelpret  blieb. 

fastn.  sp.  252,  19. 
gieszfasz,  handbeck  und  kandelbret. 
H.  Folz  bei  Göz,  H.  Sachs, 
gieszkalter  und  ein  kandelbret. 

H.  Sachs  (1590),  330. 

(Grimm  Wbch.) 
**  Shop.    Auch  die  Gar-Küchen  ge- 
hören zu  denselben: 
English  Monsieur.    Gentlemen,  if  you 

please  let  us  dine  together. 
Vaine.    I  know  a  cook's  shop,  has 
the  best  boiled    and  roast  beef 
in  town. 
(The  Engl.  Monsieur,  A  Comedy, 
by  the  Hon.  Jam.  Ho  ward,  1674.) 
(Vgl.    The     City     Gallant    (Old 
Plays,     ed.     Hazlitt    vol    XI): 
p.  224. 
Spendall.     I  am  a  Citizen. 
Staines.     Say  thou  art  a  gentleman, 
and  I  am  satisfied. 
For    then    I    know  thou'lt 
answer  me  in  the  field. 


darf  nicht,  wie  die  artificers 
und  die  Citizens  überhaupt  ein 
Schwert  tragen.  Vgl.  p.  18, 
Ard.  of  Fev.  1,  1:  Ar  den  zu 
Mosbie:  „So,  sirrah,  you  may  not 
wearasword,  The  Statute  makes 
against  artificers. "  + 
Shop  bulks,  Coriol.  II,  1,  were 
the  projecting  parts  of  shops  on 
which  goods  were  exposed  for  sale; 
generally  used  by  butchers  or 
fishmongers.    Compare  Othello  V, 


Spendall.     Fll     say     directly     what 
I  am,  a  Citizen; 
And  I  will  meet  thee  in 

the  fields  as  fairly 
As  the  best  gentleman 
thatwears  a  sword. 
-j-  Shopboard.  Wir  erwähnen  p.  1 28, 
dass  wer  kein  shopboard  mehr 
behaupten  konnte,  mit  einem  stall 
zufrieden  sein  musste.  Unter  einem 
solchen  arbeitet  auch  der  arme 
Puritanische  Flickschuster :  (the 
bretheren  — )  Botehers  I  mean, 
and  such  poor  zealous  saints  As 
earn  five  groats  a  week  under 
a  stall,  By  singing  psalms,  and 
drawing  up  holes.  (The  City 
Match,  Old  Plays  XIII,  226.)  — 
Dort  sucht  auch  wohl  der  Obdach- 
lose ein  Nacht  -  Quartier.  (Vgl. 
J.  Furnivall,  Notes  on  Stubbes's 
Anat.  of  Abuses,  K.  Copland,  ab 
1532  —  1535  A.  D.,  in  Hazlitt's 
Populär  Poetry,  IV.)  On  the  poor 
dying  in  the  streets,  and  vagrants 
lying  there,  he  says,  p.  30: 
,For   in  the  whatche  whan  that  we 

go  about, 
Under    the    stalles,    in    porches, 

and  in  doores, 
(I  wote  not  whither  they  be  theues 

or  hoores, 
But  surely),  euery  nyght  ther  is  found 
One  or  other  lyeng  by  the  pound, 
In    the     shepe-cootes,    or    in    the 

hey-loft; 
And  at  Saynt  Barthylmews  chyrch 
dore  füll  ofte.' 
Erwähnt  werden  brokers'  stalls, 
Cynthia  IV,  1.  Auch  Bücher 
findet  man  dort:  B.  Jons.  Epigr. 
an  sein  Buch,  3,  to  lie  upon 
thy  stall. 

19* 
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1,  1.  ,Here,  stand  behind  this 
bulk.'  Florio  (Ital.  Dict.)  gives 
,Baiico  .  .  .  a  bulke  or  butchers 
stall;'  and  ,Balcone,  any  Avindow, 
namely  a  bay  windoAv.  Also  a 
bulke  or  stall  of  a  shop.'  In 
Lincolnshire  bulk  er  is  iised  for 
,a  workman's  shop,  half  above  and 
half  below  the  street;  a  beam,  a 
counter'  (Brogden).  Mr.  Peacock 
( Glossary  of  words  used  in  Manley 
and  Corringham)  defines  it  as  ,a 
wooden  hutch  in  a  work  shop.' 
Halliwell  says  that  it  is  the  front 
of  a  butcher's  shop  where  the 
meat  is  laid.  Todd  in  his  edition 
of  Johnson's  Dictionary  quotes 
Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy 
p.  277,  ed.  1651)  a  story  of  Philip 
the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  which 
is  perhaps  the  original  of  that  of 
Ohristopher  Sly  in  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew.  ,It  so  fortuned,  as 
he  was  Avalking  late  one  night, 
he  found  a  country-fellow  dead 
drunk,  snorting  on  a  Bulk;  he 
caused  his  followers  to  bring  him 
to  his  Palace,  and  there  Stripping 
him  of  his  old  cloaths,  and  attiring 
him  after  the  Court  fashion,  when 
he  waked,  he  and  they  were  all 
ready  to  attend  upon  his  excellency, 
perswading  him  he  was  some  great 
Duke.'  But  the  following  passage 
from  D  c  f  0  e '  s  History  of  the  Plague 
in  London  (p  70,  ed.  1810J  gives 
the  best  Illustration  of  the  word: 
'During  this  interval  the  master 
of  the  house  took  his  opportunity 
to  break  a  large  hole  through  his 
shop  into  a  bulk  or  stall, 
where  formerly  a  cobler  had  sat 
before  or  under  his  shop  window.' 
(Wright.  Clarendon  Press  1883.) 
Shop,  Ueber  die  offenen  Läden- 
Werkstätten.  vgl.  p.  128.  Dass 
diese  Einrichtung  in  Europa  damals 
allgemein  war,  belegen  wir  ferner 
durch  die  Abbildung  des  Univer- 
sitäts- Gebäudes  zu  Padua  (bei 
Ch.  Yriarte,  Vie  d'un  Patricien 
de  Venise  au  Seizieme  Siecle): 
Dort  wird  das  Erdgeschoss,  genau 
wie  in   Goldsmiths'  Eow,  London, 


*  cf.  window. 


von  offenen  Läden  eingenommen, 
welche  sich  unter  die  rundbogigen 
Hallen  einbauen.  Bisweilen  sitzen 
dabei  die  Arbeitenden  auf  dem 
Ladentisch,  sodass  sie  von  den 
Vorübergehenden,  wie  in  London, 
leicht  angeredet  werden  konnten. 
Die  Läden  waren  oft  zu  dunkel, 
auch  absichtlich:  ,my  shop  is  not 
altogether  so  dark  as  some  of  my 
neighbours',  where  a  man  may  be 
made  cuckold  at  one  end,  while 
he's  measuring  with  hir  yard  at 
other.  (Middleton,  Mich.  Term 
II,  3  ed.  Bullen,  ib.  Then  have 
they  their  shops,  and  places  where 
they  seil  their  cloth,  commonly 
very  dark  and  obscure,  of  purpose 
to  deceive  thebuyers".  (Stubbes.) 
cf  Penthouse. 
Drastische  Streiflichter  auf  das  Bild 
des  Citizen  und  shopkeepers 
werfen  folgende  Worte: 
jEnter  an  old  captain  and  Citizens. 
Cap.  Come,  my  brave  myrmidons,  let 

US  fall  on! 
Let  our  caps  swarm,  my  boys,  and 

your  nimble  tongues 
Forget    your    mother    gibberish,    of 

,what  do  you  lack'. 
And  set  your  mouths  up,   children, 

tili  your  palates 
Fall    frighted,    half   a   fathom    past 

the  eure 
Of  bay-salt*  and  gross  pepper.  .  .  . 

Let  Philaster 
Be  deeper  in  request,  my  ding-dongs, 
My  pairs  of  dear  indentures,  kings 

of  clubs,** 
Than  your    cold    water-camlets, 

or  your  paintings 
Spitted***  with  copper.    Let  not  your 

hasty  silks, 
Or  your  branch'd  cloth  of  bodkin,-{- 
or  your  tissues. 


*  cf.  Salt. 

**  clubs  —  the  favourite  weapons 
of  the  apprentices. 

***  spitted  —  grossly  stitched.  Cot- 
grave. 

-}-  cloth  of  bodkin  (or  baudkin)  — 
the  riebest  kind  of  stuff,  the  web 
being  gold,  and  the  woof  silk, 
with  embroidery.  (Nares.) 
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Dearly  beloved  of  spiced    cake  and 
custard, 

Yoiir  Kobinhoods,  Scarlets  and  Johns, 
tie  you 

In    darkness    to    your    shops.     No 
dainty  duckers, 

Up  withyour  three-piled  spirits,* 
your  wrought  valours.' 
(Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Philaster  V,  4.) 

Signs,  Abzeichen  an  den  Häusern, 
p.  9,  verschwanden  alhnählich  im 
18.  Jahrh.  Vgl.  darüber  Macau- 
lay,  England  in  1685,  ferner  „The 
Spectator." 

Skeat,W.,  EtymologicalDictio- 
nary,  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press, 
188  2. 

Smoking.    B.  Jons,  klagt  im  Devil 
an  Ass,   1616,  dass  jetzt  sogar  der 
Schornsteinfeger  schon  dem  Eau-   | 
chen,    aus    Thonpfeifen     nämlich,    I 
ergeben  sei.     Im  Wirthshaus  war   i 
das  Rauchen,  als    zu  starker  An-    : 
reiz  zum  Trinken,   unter  Jakob  I. 
nicht  gestattet,     cf.  p.  162.  j 

Soap  (Stow,  Survey,  ed.  Thoms   i 
1876),  p.  94:   „I  have  not  read 
or  heard  of   soap-making  in   I 
this     city     tili     within     this   ! 
fourscore     years;      that    John    1 
Lame,    dwelling    in  Grasse  street,    ! 
set   up    a  boiling  -  house    for    this   | 
city,    of  former  time,  was  served   j 
of  white    soap    in    hard    cakes 
(called   Castell  soap,  and  other), 
from    beyond    the    seas,    and  of  ' 
grey    soap,**    speckled     with   j 
white  very  sweet  and  good,  from   | 
Bristow,    sohl    here    for  a  penny 
the    pound,    and  never  above  a 
penny  farthing,  and  black  soap  for 
a  halfpenny  the  pound." 

Soldier,    cf.    Officer.      Vgl.    Shak. 
As  You  Like  It  II,  VII: 
(The  Seven  Ages  of  Man): 

,Then  a  soldier. 
Füll  of  Strange  oaths  and  bearded 
like  the  pard. 


Vgl.  K.  Elze,  Shakespeare,  p. 

*   three-piled  spirits  cf.  Shak.  Master 

three-pile  (der  feine  Sammet). 
**(„Gray  soap  made  in  London  dearer 

than  bought  from  Bristol. " —  Stow.) 


Jealous    in    honour.     sudden    and 

quick  in  quarr el, 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth.' 

Specimensof  Early  English  Metrical 
Eomances,  by  George  Ellis,  Lon- 
don 1848,  p.  94. 

Spoons,  Löffel,  lattin  .spoons,  Blei- 
löffel; Apostlespoons ,  Löffel,  deren* 
Griff  die  Gestalt  eines  Apostels 
darstellte,  p.  93. 

Staircase,  Treppe,  p.  16,  ib.,  stair- 
foot,  Treppenfuss.* 

Wir  erwähnen,  p.  194,  in  Eliza- 
beth's  palace  at  Richraond,  ,a  stone 
staircase  120  steps  in  ascent.'  — 
Eine  Illustration  zu  der  p.  16  an- 
geführten Treppe,  durch  welche 
der  Raum  der  Pilger  Chaucer's  in 
zwei  kleinere  Räumlichkeiten  zer- 
legt wurde,  bietet  z.B.  das  Gemälde: 
Adrian  van  Ostade  in  seiner  Werk- 
statt. 

üeber  die  Verbesserung  der  Häuser 
in  Shakespeare's  England:  ,The 
Chief  advances  made  were  in 
increase  of  private  family  rooms 
and  bed- rooms,  and  notably  in 
staircases,  which  from  being 
generally      inconvenient     winding 


*  Characteristisch  sind  die  grossen 
Freitreppen  vor  den  Häusern 
des  älteren  Europas.  (Dieselben 
treten  noch  auf  Chodowieckie's 
Zeichnungen  von  Danzig*  hervor.) 
Vgl.  p.  16  unsrer  Darstellung. 
Ferner  Dun  bar  (übersetzt  von 
J.  Schipper,  ]).  159):  („An  die 
Kaufleute  von  Edinburgh): 
„Die     dunkle     Stinkgass,    liegt 

ganz  dicht 
Vor    Eurer    Kirch',    raubt     ihr 

das  Licht! 
Vor    Treppen    sieht    man    die 

Häuser  nicht. 
Wie    sonst    in     keinem    andern 
Land!" 
Ueber  Umwandlung    der    älteren 
Steintreppen  im  Innern  der  Häuser 
in  hölzerne,  p.  184. 


*  In  Danzig  z.  B.  nennt  man  den 
Treppen-Vorbau  vor  den  Häusern 
den  ,,B  ei  schlag." 
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stone  stairs,  were  now  construc- 
ted  of  oak,  and  in  the  better 
houses  made  spacious  andhandsome.' 

State,  sitting  in  state,  p.  47,  cf. 
conopy.  cf.  The  City  Madam  IV,  4: 
you  in  state,  Pompey's  Julia. 

Star  eh.     Das  Verbot    der    Königin 
Elisabeth  gegen  die  blaue  Stärke 
wurde  am   27.   Juni   1596  in  der 
Kirche  von  St.  Buttolp  without  Ald- 
gate  von   der  Kanzel  bekannt  ge- 
macht. „Unsere  huldreiche  Königin 
hat  vor  einiger  Zeit  in  einer  öffent- 
lichen Verordnung  zu  befehlen  und 
festzusetzen  geruht,  dass  Niemand,    | 
weder  Weib   noch  Mann,   welches    j 
Standes  er  auch  sein  möge,  vom 
Tage  des  Befehles  ab  sich  getrauen 
solle,    blaugestärkte    Wäsche 
zu  tragen.    Dieses  königlichen  Be- 
fehles ungeachtet  haben  sich  aber 
viele  Einwohner    dieser  Stadt  er- 
kühnt,   mit    der    grössten  Wider- 
spänstigkeit,   Ihrer  Majestät    zum 
Hohne,     sich     in     blaugestärkten 
Kleidungsstücken  öffentlich    sehen 
zu    lassen.      Deswegen    ist    Ihrer 
Majestät  ernster  Wille  und  Befehl, 
den  ich  allen  Mitgliedern  der  Ge- 
meinde bekannt  zu  machen  habe, 
dass    sich  von    nun   an  Niemand, 
wess  Standes  und  Geschlechtes  er 
sei,    auf    öffentlicher    Strasse    mit 
einem     blaugestärkten     Klei- 
dungsstücke ertappen  lasse,  will 
er  nicht  der  Ungnade  der  Königin 
verfallen  und  mit  einer  Gefängniss- 
strafe seinen  Frevel  büssen,   eine 
Strafe,  deren  Dauer  einzig  von  dem 
Willen  der  Königin  abhängen  wird. 
Desswegen     soll     sich    Jedermann 
vorsehen,    dass    er    nicht    in    die 
Strafe  verfalle.    Gegeben  in  Guild- 
hall,  23.  Juni  1596."  — 
Bemalte  Statuen:*   Shak.  Win- 
ter'sTale  V,  2:  Von  der  Statue  der 
Königin.   3.  Gent.  No ;  the  princess 
hearing    of    her    mother's    statue, 


*  Delius:  „Da  Giulio  Romano  nur  als 
Maler,  nicht  als  Bildhauer  kekannt 
ist,  so  haben  einige  Commen- 
tatoren  angenommen,  dass  Sh.  ihn 
nur  die  von  einem  andern  Künstler 
geformte  Statue  der  Hermione 
coloriren  lässt.  Indess  erhellt  nicht, 


which  is  in  the  peeping  of  Paulina, 
—  a  piece  many  years  in  doing, 
and  now  newly  performed  by  that 
rare  Italian  master,  Julio  Ro- 
mano; who,  had  he  himself  eter- 
nised  and  could  put  breath  into  his 
work,  would  beguile  nature  of  her 
custom,  so  perfectly  he  is  her  ape. 
In  B.  Jons.'s.    The  Magnet.  Lady  V, 

5  sagt  Rut,  a  physician: 
„rd  have    her  statue  cut  now  in 

white  marble. 
Sir  Moth.  And  have  it  painted  in 

most  Orient  colours. 
Rut.      That's     right!     all     city 

statues  must  be  painted, 
Else  they    be  worth  noaght  in 

their  subtle  judgments." 
Hierzu  bemerkt  Whaley: 

,,This  was  probably  designed  to 
ridicule  the  taste,  which  at  that 
time  prevailed  with  the  connois- 
seurs  in  the  fine  arts,  who  directed 
the  elegance  and  judgment  of  the 
city.  Gaudy  and  profuse  Ornaments 
are  objects  of  admiration,  with 
those  who  have  no  relish  for  the 
decent  simplicity  of  nature."  Dazu 
sagt  Gifford:  „This  practice  sir 
Henry  Wotton  calls  an  English 
barbarism.  If  sir  Henry  were 
only  known  by  this  expression,  no 
great  injustice  would  by  done  by 
concluding  that  he  had  read  to 
as  little  purpose  as  the  had  tra- 
velled.  The  custom  of  painting 
and  gilding  statues  (however 
barbarous  it  may  be)  is  of  all 
ages  and  countries  " 

Es  ist  hier  die  Thatsache 
geltend  zu  machen,  dass  die  Sitte 
Statuen  zu  bemalen  und  zu  ver- 
golden bis  in  das  17.  Jahrhundert 
hinein    auch    auf    dem    Continent 


dass  Sh.  einen  solchen  Unterschied 
gemacht  habe,  obwohl  er  un- 
zweifelhaft sich  die  Statue 
der  Hermione  als  eine  mit 
Farben  bemalte  denkt,  wie 
solcheBildsäulenundBüsten, 
die  das  Leben  genauer  nach- 
ahmen sollten,  zu  Sh.'s  Zeit 
gebräuchlich  waren." 
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sehr  verbreitet  war.*  Wichtig  für 
die  Auffassung  jener  Stelle  der 
Magnetic  Lady  ist  eine  andere 
im  SilentWoman  desBenJonson, 
welche  von  den  Erklärern  nicht 
herbeigezogen  worden  ist.  Dort 
sagt  (I,  1)  Truewit:  „A  lady 
should,  indeed,  study  her  face, 
when  we  think  she  sleeps;  nor, 
when  the  doors  are  shut,  should 
men  be  enquiring;  all  is  sacred 
within,  then.  Is  it  for  us  to  see 
their  perukes  put  on,  their  false 
teeth,  their  complexion,  their  eye- 
brows,  their  nails?  You  see  gil- 
ders will  not  work,  but  in- 
closed  They  must  not  dis- 
cover  how  little  serves,  with 
the  help  of  art,  to  adorn  a 
great  deal.  How  long  did 
the  canvas  hang  afore  Ald- 
gate?  Were  the  people  suf- 
fered  to  see  the  city's  Love 
and  Charity,  while  they  were 
rüde  stone,  before  they  were 
painted  and  burnish'd?  No; 
no  more  should  servants  approach 
mistresses,  but  when  they  are 
complete,  and  finish'd." 
,Aldgate,  as  Stow  informs  us", 
began  to  be  taken  down  in  1606, 
and  was  very  worthily  and  famously 
finished  in  1609";  so  that  The 
canvas  hung  before  it  aobut 
two  years.   The  good  old  annalist's 


Vgl.  eine  Portrait-Büste  Macchia- 
velli's  auf  dem  Berliner  Museum, 
auch  eine  Büste  in  einer  Kirche 
zu  Erfurt  wird  hierfür  angeführt. 
Wir  stimmen  also  Alex.  Schmidt 
(zum  Winterra.  V,  2)  nicht  bei, 
welcher  sagt:  „Statuen  mit  Farben 
auszumalen,  war  damals  in  Eng- 
land, wo  die  Sculptur  und  Malerei 
noch  in  ihrer  Kindheit  lagen, 
nichts  Ungewöhnliches;  der  gereiste 
Heinrich  Wolton  nennt  es  einen 
englischen  Barbarismus,  und  Ben 
Jonson  erwähntes  mit  derselben 
Missbilligung  in  der  Magnetic 
Lady."  —Auch  die  Griechen  haben 
bekanntlich  viele  ihrer  Statuen 
polychrom  hergestellt.  —  (Für 
Berlin  vgl.  das  Portal  am  Schloss 
Grunewald  vom  Jahre  1542.) 


description  of  the  „city''s  Love  and 
Charity",  is  amusing:  „To  grace 
each  side  of  the  gate,  are  set  two 
feminine  personages,  the  one  south- 
ward  appearing  to  be  Peace,  with 
a  silver  dove  upon  one  band,  and 
a  guilded  wreath  or  garland  in  the 
other.  On  the  north  side  standeth 
Charity,  with  a  child  at  her  breast 
and  another  led  in  her  band: 
implying  (as  I  conceive)  that 
where  Peace  and  love,  or  Charity, 
do  prosper,  and  are  truly  embra- 
ced,  that  city  shall  be  vor  ever 
blessed." 

Statua,  s.  A  statue.  Latin.  This 
Word  was  long  used  in  English  as 
a  trisyllable,  though  statue  was 
also  employed.  Lord  ßacon  has 
it  more  than  ouce  in  bis  45^^  Essay; 
and  also  in  other  places: 

„It  is  not  possible  to  have  the  true 
pictures  or  statues  of  Cyrus, 
Alexander,  Caesar  etc." 

Adv.  of  Learning. 

He  speaks  afterwards  of  the  statua 
of  Polyphemus.  Hence  Mr.  Eeed 
very  justly  remarked,  that  statua 
should  be  read  in  those  passages 
of  Shakespeare,  where  the 
dissyllable  statue  makes  a  defec- 
tive  verse. 
As, 

Even  at  the  base  of  Porapev's  statua. 
Jui.  Caes.''lII,  2. 

She  dreamt  to  night  she  saw  my 
statua  Ib.  II,  2. 

Butlike  dumb  statuas,  or  breathing 
stones.  Rieh.  III,  3,  7. 

See  other  examples  of  statua  in  T.J. 
One  reason  for  this  might  be,  that 
the  English  word  statue  was 
often  applied  to  a  picture. 
Thus  in  the  City  Madam,  sir 
John  Frugal,  in  the  last  scene, 
desires  that  bis  daughters  may 
take  leave  of  their  lover's  statues: 

„Your  nices,  ere  they  put  to  sea, 
crave  humbly, 

Though  absent  in  their  bodies ,  they 
may  take  leave 

Of  their  late  suitors'  statues. 

City  Mad.,  V,  3. 

Luke  replies, 

There  they  hang. 
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Presently    the    pictures    are    tiirned 
into  realities,  though  sir  John  says, 
„Here's  iiothing  but 

A  superficies ;  colours  and  no  substance. 

But  the  lovers  were  concealed  behind 
them.  Mr.  Gifford  properly  observes, 
that  „Mas Singer  like  all  his 
contemporaries,  confounds  statue 
with  picture."  Hence  statua  was 
called  in,  to  make  a  distinction. 
In  the  Two  Gentleman  of 
Verona  Julia  is  addressing  a 
picture,  when  she  says, 

„And,  were  there  sense  in  his  idolatry 

My  substance  should  be  statue  in 
thy  stead."  Act.  IV,  sc.  4. 

Thus  lord  Surrey,  speaking  of  the 
same  object,  says  in  one  place, 

„And  on  abed  his  picture  she  beste  ws." 

And  afterwards, 

And  Trojan  statue  throw  into  the 
flame.  Transl.  of  Aen.  4. 

Mr.  Douce  observes  also,  that  a  statue 
was    sometimes    called    a  picture. 
Illustr.,  1,  49. 

Steel  glass,  Stahlspiegel,  sind 
um  1570  nicht  mehr  Mode,  p.  45. 

Steel- Yard  (Goldwage),  das  Fak- 
torei-Haus der  Hanseaten  in  Lon- 
don, p.  17. 

Steevens  über  Garderobe  der 
Königin  Elisabeth,  p.  67. 

Steward,  p.  18. 

Steward:     steward    adjures     the 
servants 

,By    this  staif  of   office,   that  com- 
niands  you, 

This     chain    and    double*    ruff, 
Symbols  of  power. 
(Massinger,  A.  New  Way  t.  p.  0.  D.) 

*  Double  ruffs  sind  Abzeichen  des 
Elegant.  Die  Single  ruffs  werden 
in  The  London  Prodigal  III,  3 
V.  J.  1G05  als  altvaterisch  be- 
zeichnet :  ebenso  wird  dem  a  p  p  r  e  n  - 
tice  i.  J.  1585  , simple  ruff 
vorgeschrieben.  Dagegen  heisst  es 
ßape  of  Lucrece  lfi38  , double 
as  his  double  piled  ruffs.' 
Ben  Jonson  endlich  nennt  im  Prol. 
to  Ev.  man  out  of  h.  humour 
.three  piled  ruffs'  als  Zubehör 
des  gallant,  (v.  J.  1599)  der  j^yed 
feather  (Hut  mit  bunter  Feder), 
cable    hatband    u,    s.    w.    trägt. 


Ueber  die  „goldenen  Ketten"- 
der  Stewards  vgl.  Nares  Gloss. 
s.  V.  chain. 

In  früherer  Zeit  nur  von  aldermen, 
rieh  raerchants  u.  s.  w.  getragen: 

,When  the  dignity  of  the  fashion 
had  a  little  worn  off,  the  chain 
became  a  distinction  for  the  upper 
servant  in  a  great  family:  Parti- 
cularly  for  Stewards;  Malvolio 
is  therefore  supposed  to  have  one': 
Go,  sir,  rub  your  chain  with  crumbs. 

Twelf.  N.  II,  3. 
,Thou  false  and  peremptory  steward, 

Pi-ay, 
For  I  will  hang  the  up  in  thy  own 
chain.' 
B.  &  Fl.  Love's  Cure  II,  2. 
Again, 
Pior.    ,Is  your  chain  right? 
Bob.     It  is  both  right  and  just,  sir, 
For  though  I  am  a  steward,  I  did 

get  it 
With  no  man's  wrong.' 
Ib.  III,  2. 

,Little  ruffs  were  worn  by  Citi- 
zens' wises.'  (Fairholt,  p.  592.)  — 
Diese  Stehkragen,  auch  Pickadels 
genannt,  waren  nach  Blount  (zu 
Lilly's  Dramas)  um  1630  nicht 
mehr  Mode. 


Anm.  Im  Drama  Every  man  out 
of  h.  humour  I,  1  giebt  B.  Jonson 
(Carlo)  dem  Stutzer  den  Piath: 
,0,  but  you  must  pretend  alliance 
with  courtiers  and  great  persons: 
and  ever  when  you  are  to  dine  or 
sup  in  any  stränge  presence  hire, 
a  fellow  with  a  great  chain,* 
(though  it  be  copper,  it's  no  matter), 
to  bring  you  letters,  feign'd  from 
such  a  nobleman,  or  .  .  .' 


„The  s  t  e  w  a r d  and  chief  gentlemen 
of  great  families,  were  accostumed 
at  this  period  to  wear  chains 
about  their  necks,  as  badges 
of  distinction:  tliey  were  com- 
monly  of  silver  or  silver  gilt; 
though  mention  is  sometimes  made 
of  gold  ones.  Thus  Mi  d  die  ton, 
„Kun,  sirrah,  call  in  my  chief 
gentleman  in  the  chain  of  gold, 
expedite."  A  Mad  World  my 
Masters.     Whal. 
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,As  soou  as  he  expects  the  place 
of  Steward,  he  begins  to  talk  of 
his  chaic'    Act  I,  Sc.  2. 

,The    Steward' s    chain   was  also 
accompanid  by  a  velvet  jacket. 
Bussy  D'Ambois  says    to  Maffe, 
the  Steward  of  Monsieur,  What 
qualities  have  you,  sir,  besides  your 
chain,  And  velvet  jacket?' 
Anc.  Dr.  III,  p.  243. 
,That's     my    grandsire's     chief 
gentlemann,  i'  the  chain  ofgold. 
That  he  should  live  to  be  a  pander, 
and  yet  look  npon  his  chain,  and 
velvet  jacket!' 
Middl.  Mad.  World'  my  Masters. 

Stilette  beard,  p.  44. 

Stillroom,*  das  Wort  kommt  bei 
Shakespeare  nicht  vor.  lieber  Queen 
Elizabeth  nun  bemerkt  Thorn- 
bury  II,  396  (nach  Nash's  Qua- 
ternion,  p.  157):  ,she  was  at 
once  a  spinster,  a  pastry  cook,  a 
stillroom  woman,  and  a  house- 
wife.'  cf.  Thornb.  II,  277:  ,The 
housewife  was  the  great  ally  of 
the  doctor  in  the  old  times:  in 
her  still  room  the  lady  with  the 
ruff  and  fardingale  was  ever  busy 
with  cooling  waters,  surfeit  waters, 
and  cordial  waters;  or  in  preparing 
conserves  of  roses,**  spirits  of  herbs, 
and  juleps  for  calentures***  and 
fevers."  -j- 

,A11  the  herbs  and  flowers  of  field 
and  garden  passed  through  her  fair 


*  cf.  Physician. 

**  Dass  der  Apotheker  im  älteren 
Europa  zugleich  Conditor  war, 
haben  wir  p.  138  erörtert. 

***  calcnture  (lat.  calere)  das  Wahn- 
witzfieber der  Seefahrer. 

f  Stillatory,  s.  A  place  where 
destillations  are  performed. 

Next  tu  the  stillatory  wait  forme. 

Beaumont  and  H.  Faithful  Fr.  IV,  3, 

Sir  H.  Wotton,  in  liis  Elements  of 
Architecture,  directs  how  to  place 
the  kitchen   and   the   stillatory. 

There  is  even  now,  in  great  houses, 
a  place  called  the  still- room, 
which  is  usually  the  territory  of 
the  housekeeper. 

(Nares,  Gloss.) 

cf.  Alambic,  Littre. 


white  hands.  Poppy  water  was 
good  for  weak  stomachs;  mint  and 
rue  water  was  efficacious  for  the 
head  and  brain ;  and  even  walnuts 
yielded  a  cordial.  Then  there  was 
cinnamon  water  ,and  the  essence 
of  cloves,  gillyflowers,  and  lemon 
water;  sweet  marjoram  M'-ater,  and 
spirit  of  ambergris.' 

Stocking,  longstocking,  cf.  Dan- 
cing. 

Was  das  Wort  still  room  betrifft, 
so  fragt  sich  was  ,still'  hier  be- 
deutet. Wenn  man  sich  nun  ver- 
gegenwärtigt, dass  die  Frauen  im 
altern  England,  wie  wir  soeben 
sahen,  sich  mit  Herstellen  von 
Medicamenten  (und  Confecten)  ab- 
gaben, —  destilling  them  —  so 
scheint  jenes  ,still'  („der  Destil- 
lirkolben")  auf  diese  Thätigkeit  sich 
zu  beziehen.  * 

Stools,  p.  46,  cf.  chairs.  cf.  joint- 
stools. 

Stoves,  Oefen  in  Alt-England,  p.39. 

Street.  Enge  der  Strassen  in  alt- 
englischen Städten,  p.  5.  lieber 
die  Unsauberkeit  der  früheren 
Strassen  **  und  Häuser  in  England 


*  Aus  der  Beschäftigung  der  Frauen 
mit  der  Herstellung  von  Medi- 
camenten erklärt  sich  auch  die 
häufig  erwähnte  Anlegung  von 
Apotheken  seitens  der  Fürstinnen. 
So  wurde  die  Schloss-  oder 
Hofapotheke  in  Berlin  i,  J.  1598 
von  der  Kurfürstin  Katharina, 
Gemahlin  des  Kurfürsten  Joachim 
Friedrich  errichtet.  —  lieber  die 
„Hausapotheken",  cabinets,  die 
in  einem  Schmuckkasten  auf  dem 
Tische  Platz  hatten,  vgl.  p.  54 
unsrer  Darstellung. 

**  Die  Strassen  waren  nicht  gepflastert. 
Es  berichtet  J  o  h  n  E  v  e  1  y  n  ,  D  i  a  r  y, 
31.  July  1662:  „I  säte  with  the 
Commissioners  about  reforming  the 
buildings  and  streetes  of  London, 
and  we  ordered  the  paving  of 
the  way  from  St.  James's  North, 
which  was  a  quagmire,  and 
also  of  the  Hay- market  about 
Piqudillo  (Piccadilly),  and  agreed 
upon  instructions  to  be  printed  and 
published  for  the  better  keeping  the 
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führt  Furuivall,  Education  in 
Early  EnglandI,XVIan:  „Ontlie 
dirtinEiigüsh  houses  and  streets  we 
may  take  the  testimony  of  a  wit- 
ness  who  liked  England,  and  lived 
in  it,  and  who  was  not  likely  to 
misrepresent  its  condition,  — 
E  r  a  s m  u  s.  In  a  letter  to  Francis, 
the  physician  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
says  Jortiu, 

„Erasmus  ascribes  the  plague  (from 
which  England  was  hardly  ever 
free)  and  the  sweating-sickness, 
partly  to  the  i  n  c  o  ni  m  o  d  i  o  u  s 
form  and  bad  exposition  of 
the  houses,  to  the  filthiness  of 
the  streets,  and  to  the  sluttish- 
ness  within  doors.  The  fioors, 
says  he,  are  commonly  of  clay, 
strewed  with  rushes,  under  which 
lies  unmolested  an  ancient  collec- 
tion  of  beer,  grease  (?},  fragments, 
bones,  spittle,  excrements  [f.  i. 
urine]  of  dogs  and  cats  [f.  i.  men], 
and  every  tliing  that  is  nasty,  &." 
(Life  of  Erasmus,  1,69,  ed.  1808, 
referred  to  in  Ellis,  1,  328,  note.) 
The  great  scholar's  own  words  are, 
„Tum  sola  fere  sunt  argilla,  tum 
scirpis  palustribus,  quisubinde 
sie  renovantur,  ut  fundamentum 
maneat  aliquoties  annos  viginti, 
sub  se  fovens  sputa,  vomitus, 
mictum  canum  et  hominum,  pro- 
jectam  cervisiam,  et  piscium  reli- 
quias,  aliasques  sordes  non  nomi- 
nandas.  Hinc  mutato  coelo  vapor 
quidani  exhalatur,  mea  sententia 
minime  salubris  humano   corpori." 

Street  door  (Hausthür),  p.  15.  — 
Enge  derselben. 

Study,  Studirzimmer,  p.  54. 

Study  (Studierzimmer).  Die  Bücher 
wurden  im  altern  Europa  wohl 
allgemein  auf  Repositorien,  die  von 
Vorhängen  verhüllt  waren,  aufge- 
stellt. So  wird  Erasmus  von  Rotter- 
dam im  Studierzimmer  dargestellt 
(bei   Woltmann,  Holbein  I,  287): 


streets  cleaue."  —  Böse  sind  auch 
die  Schilderungen  von  der  Un- 
sauberkeit  des  alten  London's  (zu 
Ende  des  17.  Jahrhunderts),  welche 
Swift  entwirft;  vgl.  diejenigen  in 
den  Satiren  Boileau's  von  Paris. 


„Hintergrund  ein  Pilaster  .  .  .  und 
ein  grüner  Vorhang,  der,  etwas 
zurückgeschlagen,  ein  Brett  mit 
Büchern  und  einer  Wasserflasche 
sehen  lässt.''  —  Dasselbe  weist  z.  B. 
ein  Bild  des  Adrian  van  Ostade 
(A.  D.  1665)  auf,  (Berliner  Galerie 
855  C).  „Der  Arzt  in  seinem 
Studierzimmer:  Im  Grunde  links 
die  mit  einem  Vorhang  versehene 
Bibliothek."  (Katalog  von  Julius 
Meyer.)  —  Vielfach  waren  die 
Bücher  auch  im  17.  Jahrhundert 
noch  angekettet.  So  berichtet  es 
Jühn  Evelyn,  May  1645,  von 
der  Bibliothek  zu  Ferrara:  ,Wenum- 
ber'd  eighty-eight  shelves.  all  Mss., 
and  bound  in  red,  chain'd.' 

Dieser  rothe  Bücher -Einband, 
wohl  auch  roth  und  schwarz,  war 
in  älterer  Zeit  gewiss  sehr  ver- 
breitet: Auch  die  Bücher  des 
Student  of  Oxford  bei  Chaucer 
(V.  294)  waren  ,clad  in  blak 
or  rede.' 

Zum  Schutze  der  einzelnen  Bücher- 
bretter hatte  man  auch  Behänge, 
die  in  fürstlichen  Bibliotheken 
sehr  reich  ausgestattet  waren:  So 
schildert  J.  Eveljm  die  Bibliothek 
des  Herzogs  von  Orleans  zu  Paris: 
„the  bookes,  all  bound  in  maroquin 
and  gilded,  the  valans  of  the 
shelves  being  of  greene  velvet 
fring'd  with  gold  " 

Sword.  Vgl.  p.  18:  Der  Hand- 
werker darf  kein  Schwert  tragen. 
—  Noch  König  Friedrich  I.  erliess 
eine  Ordre,  de  dato  Scliönhausen, 
6.  August  1704  an  den  Gouverneur 
von  Berlin  G.-F.-M.  Grafen  von 
AVartensleben  betreffend  das  Verbot 
des  Degentragens  ,, derer  Laquaien, 
Schüler,  Handwerksburschen,  Ge- 
sellen und  Jungen,"  (Durch  das 
stehende  Heer,  die  Armee,  ist  von 
Mitte  des  17.  Jahrhunderts  ab  das 
Waffentragen  des  Bürgers  und 
Nicht-Militärs  in  Europa  beseitigt 
oder  doch  auf  den  Galanterie- 
Degen  verflüchtigt  worden.) 

Sworn  brothers,  cf.  fratres  iurati, 
p.  164.  Aelmliche  Brüderschaften 
und  Freundschaftsbündnisse  sind 
im  Orient  uralt  gewesen  und  werden 
auch     von     Ebert,     Aegyptische 
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Königstochter,  Bd.I,  193,  erwähnt. 
Vgl.  auch  die  holy  brotherhood  in 
Chaucer's  Prolog.  Wir  nennen 
ferner  aus  dem  früheren  Mittel- 
alter die  Kalandsbrüder,  in 
Berlin  v.  J.  1344,  ursprünglich 
eine  fromme  von  Priestern  gebildete 
Genossenschaft,  um  sich  gegen- 
seitig in  Noth  und  Tod  beizustehen. 
Aus  Afrika  (Zanzibarj  verlautet 
neuerdings  dasselbe  Verfahren. 

Table;  table  dormaunt,  p.  15;  fol- 
ding  tables,  Klapptische,  p.  54. 

Table s,  Tische,  d.  i.  Tischplatten 
werden  auf  den  aufgestellten 
„Schrägen"  ausgebreitet:  So  er- 
zählt der  Venetianer  Pasquatigo  von 
einem  Besuche  bei  Heinrich  VIII. 
,Tables  were  spread  within 
bowers.'  (Rye  England,  p.  XIV.)* 

Table-clock,  Stutz-Uhren,  p.  48. 

Tapestry,*'  p.  33;  cf  arras,  car- 
pet,  canvass,  hangings.'** 

Tapestry  „Why,  lady,  do  you  think 
me  Wrought  in  a  loom,  some  Dutch 


*  cf  Alwin  Schultz, DasHöfische 
Leben,  I,  ol2:  „Kach  Beendigung 
des  Diners  werden  ...  die  Tische 
von  den  Schrägen  gehoben." 
cf  Was  hing. 

**  „The  house  it  seife  [the  House  of 
Lords]  is  curiouslie  furnished  with 
tapestrie.'-  (Harrison  II,  8, 
p.  174,  Furn.) 

***  Georg  Scholle,  Handelsherr  zu 
Berlin  (und  Bürgermeister  der 
Stadt  V.  J.  1584  bis  zu  seinem 
Tode  1608  wohnhaft  Spandauer- 
strasse 22)  begab  sich  im  Frühjahr 
1600  nach  England  mit  dem  Er- 
bieten an  den  Kurfürsten  Joachim 
Friedrich  allerlei  Tuche,  Stoffe 
u.  s.  w.  aus  Lunden  (sie!)  für 
Ihre  Kurf.  Gnaden  mitzubringen. 
Es  hcisst  in  dem  Schreiben  (bei 
Fidicin  „Beiträge",  IV,  315): 
Item:  In  England  (sind)  allerlei 
Farben  vor  Tücher,  —  vor  I.  K, 
Gn.  zur  Probe  etwas  mitzubringen, 
und  mir  derselben  eine  oder  mehr 
Proben  mitzugeben. 

Item:  In  England  hat  es  gar 
schöne  und  stattliche  Tape- 
zereien  von  Historien  fertig. 


piece  weav'd  at  Mortlake?  (The 
City  Match,  0.  PI.  XIII,  233  ed. 
Hazlitt"  ibid.  cf  Walpole's  Anec- 
dotes:     Oldham's  Satire: 

„Here  some  rare  piece 

Of  Ptubensor  Vandyke  presente- 
disis : 

There  a  rieh  suit  of  Mortlack 
tapestry, 

A  bed  of  damask  or  embroidery." 

Tavern  token,*  als  Geld  gebraucht. 


Ob  I.  K.  Gn.  derselben  zur  Probe 
ein  3  oder  4  begehren? 

Aus  Indien  bringen  sie  gar  stattliche 
Teppiche;  —  ob  nicht  derselben 
auch  1  oder  2  zur  Probe  mitzu- 
bringen?" 

*  Taverns,-j-  cf  Music. 

In  Tavernen  und  den  Wirths- 
häusern  des  Shakespeare'schen 
London's  war,  wie  in  Merry  Old 
England  überhaupt,  die  Musik 
sehr  beliebt,  der  bekanntlich  das 
Puritanerthum  den  Untergang 
geschworen  hatte,  auch  der 
Kirchen-Musik. 

,A  very  curious  and  rare  tract, 
with  the  title  of  ,The  Actors 
Remonstrance  or  Complaint 
for  the  Silencing  of  their 
Profession',  1643,  has  the  follo- 
wing  apposite  passage:  —  ,Our 
Musike  that  was  held  so  delectable 
and  precious  that  they  scorned  to 
come  toa  Taverne  under  twenty 
Shillings  salary  for  two  houres, 
now  wander  with  their  Instruments 
under  their  cloaks,  I  meane  such 
as  have  any,  into  all  houses  of 
good  fellowship,  saluting  every 
roome  where  there  is  Company  with 
,Will  you  have  any  musike, 
Gentlemen?'  Such  was  one 
consequence  of  the  severity  of 
Puritan  discipline.     [Hazlitt's 


f  cf  Chalk.    Der  Wirth  pflegt  mit 

Kreide    die   Höhe    der    Zeche    auf 

dem  Wandbrett   zu  notieren:    (So 

auch  auf  alt-holländischen  Bildern.) 

„I   find  it  not  in   chalk;    and 

Timothy  Tapwell 
Does  keep  no  other  res^ister.'- 
(A  New  Way  t.  p.  0.  D.  V,  1.) 
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Tavern  fool.  B.  Jonson,  The 
Fox  II,  1:  ,Is  Mass  Stone  dead?' 
..There  was  great  execution  done 
lately  upon  Stone  tlie  fool,  who 
was  well  whipped  in  Bride  well, 
Ibr  a  blasphemous  speech,  that 
there  went  sixty  fools  into  Spaine, 
besides  my  Lord  Admiral  and  his 
two  sons."  „But  he  is  now  at 
liberty  agaiu,  and  for  his  unex- 
pected  release,  gives  his  lordship 
the  praise  of  a  very  pittiful  lord. 
His  comfort  is,  that  the  news  of 
El  Senor  Piedra  (i.  e.  Signier  Stone) 
will  be  in  Spaine  before  our 
embassador,"  (Winwood's  Me- 
mo r  i  a  1  s,vol.  II,  p.  52.)  [G  iffo  r  d.]  f 


English  Drama    and  Stage,  1869, 
p.  263.] 

Auch  die  Kirchenmusik,  die 
H  0  0  k  e  r  unter  Elisabeth  so  kräftig 
vertheidigte ,  wurde  erst  mit  Ee- 
storation  des  Königthums  wieder 
zugelassen:  John  Evelyn,  Diary, 
25.  0  et  ob  er  1660,  notiert:  Dr. 
Kainbow  preach'd  before  the 
King;  now  the  service  was 
perform'd  with  musiq,  voices, 
as  formerly.' 
f  Dass  die  Tavernen  auch  von  Frauen 
häufig  besucht  wurden,  tritt  viel- 
fach hervor.*  So  sagt  Littlewit, 
Bartholomew  Fair  I,  1 :  ,A  pox 
o'these  pretenders  to  wit!  Your 
Three  Cranes,  Mitre  and  Mer- 
maid-men!  not  a  corn  of  true 
Salt,  not  a  grain  of  right  mus- 
tard  amongst  them  all.  They 
may  stand  for  places,  or  so,  again 
the  next  wit-fall,  and  pay  two-pence 
in  a  quart  more  for  their  canary 
than  other  men.  But  give  me  the 
man  can  start  up  a  justice  of  wit 
out  of  six  Shillings  beer,  and  give 
the   law**   to  all  the  poets  and 


*  In  den  Tavernen  wurde  der  Unter- 
schied der  Stände  nicht,  wie  in  den 
Privat  -  Häusern  ,  ängstlich  be- 
obachtet, cf.  Health s:  there  are 
no  degrees  of  order  in  a  tavern 
(Chapman). 

■**  give  the  law  cf.  Hostess  p.  159, 
und.  to  lay  the  law  s.  v.  Carve 
(Et'g.j. 


Timber,  vgl.  Die  Holzhäuser,  noch 
unter  Jakob  I.  „We  have  far  less 
timber  than  our  forefathers  had."^ 
(Harrison,  II,  XXII,  p.  337  ed. 
Furu.) 

Tissue,  p.  107.* 

Tobacco,  cf.  smoking. 

Theobalds,  Schloss,  p.  29. 

T  0  0 1  h  p  i  ck ,  der  Zahnstocher,  Zeichen 
des  traveller,  des  gallant,  p.  99. 

Trencher,  to  wait  on  the  trencher, 
p.  64. 

Trencher:  a  lacquey  that  can  .  .  . 
wait  mannerly  at  a  table 
with  a  trencher.  (Cynth. 
Rev.  I,  1.)** 

Truckle-bed,  p.  60. 

Trunk,  Truhe,  p.  56;  cf.  coffers. 

Tudor  age,  p.  64.     T.  Chamber  ib. 

Tudor-Stil.  The  Tudor  period. 
Vgl.  Kerr,  The  Gentleman's 
House  (London,  1871,  3A  ed.), 
p.  38:  „It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  the  fourteenth  Century  the 


poetsuckers  in  town :  —  because  they 
are  the  players'  gossips!  ,Slid 
other  men  have  wives  as  fine 
as  the  players,  and  as  well 
drest'.  —  Dass  die  Frauen  der 
Schauspieler  so  besonders  elegant 
gekleidet  waren ,  stimmt  mit  dem 
Umstände  überein,  dass  die  Schau- 
spieler selbst  in  Sanimt  und  Seide 
einherstolzierten  und  hierdurch,  wie 
Stephen  Gössen  (Schoole  et 
Abusc,  1579)  meint,  den  Zorn  des 
Himmels  hervorriefen. 

*  tissue.  Franz.  tissu  d'or,  d'ar- 
gent;  wurde  in  Frankreich  1633 
verboten:  „Stickereien  aus  Gold- 
und  Silberfäden."  1639  daselbst 
Kleiderstoffe  verboten,  in  welche 
Gold-  und  Silberfäden  gewoben 
waren.  „Feierliches  Leichenbe- 
gängniss  der  Mode."  1665  Edict 
gegen  die  Kastorhüte  (beaver-hats) ; 
dieselben  kosteten  4  bis  500  francs. 

**  Aus  dieser  Function  des  trencher's, 
trench-holder's,  hinter  dem  Gaste, 
mit  dem  Präsentierteller  in  der 
Hand,  aufwartend  zu  stehen,  er- 
läutert sich  auch  die  Schluss-Stelle 
in  Milton's  On  His  Own  Blind- 
ness:  ,They  also  serve  who  only 
stand  and  wait.' 
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great  Common  Hall,  wliich  had 
been  steadily  growing  in  magni- 
tiide  and  magnificence  for  four 
himdred  years,  had  attained  a 
climax  in  both  respects;  and  that 
in  the  fifteenth  it  was  on  the 
decline.  We  now  find  it  to  have 
been  still  diminishing  in  impor- 
tance  during  the  sixteenth  Cen- 
tury, and  in  sonie  instances 
indeed  to  have  disappeared.  In 
smaller  hoiises  moie  especially, 
where  servants  were  few,  by  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  a  Family  Par- 
lour  is  considered  to  have  been 
a  most  frequent  Substitute,  the 
domcstics  being  aecommodated  in 
the  Kitchen-,  whilst  in  many 
of  the  larger  establishments  a 
„Dining  Chamber"  aecommo- 
dated the  family,  and  an  inferio- 
Hall  the  servants,  —  all  that 
remained  of  the  Common  Halt 
of  antiquity  being  a  grand  En- 
trance  Hall,  occasionally  used 
for  festivity  but  no  niore. 

The  Withdräwing-room  at 
the  same  time  was  acquiring 
increased  dignity,  and  the  separate 
Boudoir  or  Lady's  Bower 
more  comfort.  We  also  meet  with 
Summer  Parlour  and  Winter 
Parlour,  in  contradistinction. 
The  number  of  Bedchambers 
was  still  increasing,  and,  in  the 
"best  and  latest  examples,  had 
reached  very  nearly  the  extended 
limits  common  in  our  own  day. 

»Applying  the  three  tests  of  pro- 
gress  which  we  laid  down  several   i 
chapters    back,  that  which    turns   j 
upon  the  promotion    of  privacy   I 
was  thus   being  abundantly  satis-   t 
fied;  with  regard  to  the  othertwo,    I 
the    degree    of   advancement   may   j 
with  equal  tacility  be  ascertained'. . .    ^ 
Es  werden  hervorgehoben  ,doors  of  i 
intercommunication  between  rooms,    i 
and  a  few  internal  Passages,narrow, 
defectevely  lighted,   and  tourtous. 
Now,  however,  although  such  doors, 
and     passages    still    remained    in 
general  use,  yet  in  the  better  class 
of  houses  it  was   only  in  inferior 
parts ;  and  the  chief  thoroughfares 
were  made  in  the  novel  form  of 


C  0  r  r  i  d  0  r  s.  That  peculiar  feature 
of  Elizabethan  plan,  the  Gallery, 
was  also  introduced  .  .  .  The  Stair- 
case  also  became  much  amplified 
and  elaborated'  .  .  . 

Of  the  progress  of  accomodation, 
the  most  remarkable  Illustration 
is  the  offen -quoted  inventory  of 
the  rooms  and  Offices  of  Hen- 
grave  Hall  in  Suffolk.  The 
number  of  distinct  apartments 
catalogued  is  nearly  one  hundred 
and  twenty,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  chief  in  interest;  —  the 
Hall;  the  chief,  or  Queen 's 
Chamber, with  Inner  Chamber 
and  Yeomens  Gallery  adjoining; 
the  Dining  Chamber  and 
closet;  the  Summer  Parlour, 
the  Winter  Parlour;  the 
Chapel*  with  its  closet,  and 
the  Chapel  Chamber;  the 
Prospect  Chamber;  the  Gal- 
leries; nearly  forty  Bedcham- 
bers and  other  Private  Eooms 
distinguished  by  the  the  names 
of  occupants  and  otherwise;  the 
Nursery,  and  Maid's  Chamber 
adjoining;  the  Bat  hing  Cham- 
ber; the  Armoury;  the  School- 
master's  Boom;**  „the  Chamber 
where  the  Musicians  play;"  specific 
Booms  for  the  steward,  clerk 
of  kitchen,  and  other  servants; 
„theHinds'  Hall",  the  Kitchen, 


*  the  chapel:  dort  wird  young 
Browne,  der  Prügelknabe  am  Hofe 
Heinrich  VIII.  gezüchtigt,  cf.  5. 
Rowly,  When  You  See  nie  You 
Know  me  (cf.  K.  Elze)  p.  2B: 
Cranmer. 

,Go  bear  this  youugster  to  the  cha- 
pel straight. 

And  the  master  of  the  children 
whip  him  well: 

The  prince,  Sir,  will  not  learn,  and 
you  shall  smart  for  it.' 

**  the  scholmaster's  room  cf. 
chapel 

*•*  the  Hinds'  Hall.  Hinds-do- 
mestics,  menials,  servants. 

M.  Wives  III,  5,99.  As  You  L.  I, 
1,20:  he  leds  me  feed  with  his 
hinds,  (klagt  Orlando,  der  jüngere 
Bruder).     Komeo  I,  1,73. 
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Pantry,  Dry  Larder,Wet  Lar- 
dar,  Pastry-room,  Scouring- 
hoiise  nether  and  upper  Still- 
houses;*  „my  Lady's  Store-house, 
in  the  Entry,"  the  Laundry  and 
Linen  rooin;  the  Wardrobe; 
the  Wine-cellar  and  Outer 
eellar;  the  Dairy,  Chese-room- 
and  Outer-Dairy;  the  Brew- 
house,**  Bake-house,  Malt- 
house,  Hop-house,  and  Hop- 
house,  and  Hop -yard; ***  the 
Slaughter-house;  the  Fish- 
house,  and  Fish-yard;  and  the 
Portei's  Lodge. 

The  drawing  (Plate  Vin.)  and 
the  appropriation  of  the  rooms  are 
of  dale  1775,  and  will  not  be 
found  to  accord  with  the  Inventory 
which  we  have  quoted  .  .  Looking 
next  at  the  Offices,  we  find  that 
they  are  still  connected  with  the 
lower  end  of  tbe  Hall;  they  take, 
however,  the  novel  form  of  a 
separate  wing,  and  are  disposed 
upon  entirely  new  principles 
Tnrner's  Domestic  Architec- 
ture,  p.  42. 

IJmbehanc  ist  der  mittelhoch- 
deutsche und  überhaupt  der  ältere 
deutsche  Ausdruck  für  tapestry, 
arras,  hangings;  „darriere  la  ta- 
pisserie"  (Eabelais),  deutsch,  bei 
Eegis  „hinter'm  Umhang",  p.  34. 

Uniform.  Wir  bemerkten  p.  107, dass 
es  im  Shakespeare'schen  England 
keinen  Soldaten  stand  im  Frieden, 
ebensowenig  eine  Uniform,  einen 
Kock  des  Königs  gegeben  habe. 
Dochtintlet  sich  das  Wort  Uniform 
schon  damals  in  England.  ,Pulls 
off  bis  Florentine  uniform, 
and  casts  it  before  Uberti.'    (Mas- 


*  cf.  Still — room. 

**  Zu  den  Wohnhäusern  gehörten  in 
älteren  Zeiten,  auch  bei  uns,  be- 
sondere Brau-  und  Backhäuser: 
,,Wo  ein  Brauhaus  steht,  da  braucht 
kein  Backhaus  zu  stehen**,  ist  ein 
noch  heute  viel  gehörtes  Sprüchwort. 

**"  Ein  Hopfen-Garten,  jetzt  der 
Königl.  Botaniscbe  Garten,  ward 
auch  bei  uns  vom  Grossen  Kur- 
fürsten bei  Berlin  angelegt. 


Singer,  The  Bashful  Lover, 
II,  b.)  cf.  Skeat,  Et.  D.  ,Spalt 
Uniforme,  in  Minsheu,  ed.  1627; 
uniform  in  Cotgrave.'  cf.  Officer.* 

Vandyck,  der  berühmte  Maler 
Karl's  I.,  lebte  im  Künstlerviertel 
Londons,  Blackfriars;  cf.  Painters, 
p.  43,  44. 

Velvet  cap,  cf.  Physician  und 
Lawyer. 

Venice  glass,  dem  Silber  vor- 
gezogen. Venice,  p.  45.  —  Venice 
gold  and  silver,  p.  64. 

Viola  di  gamba,  p.  52. 

Virginais,  Queen  EKzabeth  plays 
upon  the  virginals,  p.  66;  im  Ber- 
liner Gewerbe-Museum,  p.  52. 

,Virginals'.  An  instrument  of  the 
spinnet  kind,  but  made  quite 
rectangular,  likeasmall  piano-forte. 
I  remember  two  in  use,  belonging 
tothemasterof  the  king's  choristers. 
Their  name  was  probably  derived 
from  being  used  by  young  girls. 
They  had,  like  spinnets,  only  one 
wire  to  each  note.  Sir  John 
Hawkins  speaks  of  them  as  being 
in  fact  spinnets,  though  made  under 
a  different  name;  yet  bis  own 
figures  of  them  demonstrate  a 
material  difference  in  the  con- 
struction.  The  spinnet,  as  many 
persons  remember,  was  nearly  of 
a  triangulär  shape,  and  had  the 
wires  carried  over  a  beut  bridge, 
which  modified  their  sounds;  those 
of  the  virginal  went  direct,  from 
their  points  of  support,to  the  screw- 
pegs,  regularly  decreasing  in  length 
from  the  deepest  bass  note  to  the 
highest  treble.  See  Hist.  ofMuss,' 
vol.  II,  p  442,  This  was  her  school- 
master,  and  taught  her  to  play 
the  virginals.  Hon.  Whore. 
0.  PL,  in,  359.     (Nares.) 

Voiding  knife  p.  134.  Wird  er- 
wähnt in  0.  E.  H.  p.  56.  Wir 
führen  an  Old  Plays  IX,  447: 
„Lingua."'   Gustus  with  a  voiding 


*  Vgl.  Ben  Jonson's  Alchemist 
(1610)  I,  1.  Enter  Face  in  a 
captain's  uniform.  —  Vgl.  a 
lieutenant's  scarf,  die  Schärpe  also 
ist  Abzeichen  des  Lieutenant. 
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knife  in  his  hand.  „A  voiding 
knife  was  a  long  one  used  by  our 
indelicate  ancestors  to  sweep 
bones,  etc.  from  the  table  iuto  the 
voider  or  basket,  in  which 
broken  meat  was  carried  from  the 
table.    (Steevens.)    cf.  Voide. 

^Wainscot  (Harrison,  p.  285).  [„The 
wals  of  our  hoiises  on  the  inner 
sides  in  like  sort  be  eitherhanged 
with  tapistrie ,  arras  worke ,  or 
painted  cloths,  wlierin  either 
diuerse  histories,  or  hearbes, 
beasts,  knots,  and  such  like  are 
stained,  or  eise  they  are  seeled 
with  oke  of  our  owne,  or  waines- 
cot  brought  hither  out  of the 
east  countries,  whereby  the 
rooraes  are  not  a  little  commended, 
niade  warme,  and  much  more  close 
than  otherwise  they  would  be."] 
(Harrison,  p.  235,  fährt  fort  über 
stooues): 

„Of  all  oke  growing  in  England, 
the  parke  oke  is  the  softest,  and 
far  more  spalt  and  brittle  than 
the  hedge  oke.  And  of  all  in 
Essex,  that  growing  in  Bard- 
field  parke  is  the  linest  for 
ioiners  craft:  for  oftentimes 
haue  I  seene  of  their  workes 
raade  of  that  oke  so  fine  and  faire, 
as  most  of  the  wainscot  that  is 
brought  hither  out  of  Danske, 
for  our  wainescot  is  not  made 
in  England.  Yet  diuerse  haue 
assaied  to  deale  without  okes  to 
that  end,  but  not  with  so  good 
successe  as  they  haue  hoped,  bicause 
the  ab  or  iuice  will  not  so  soone 
be  remoued  and  cleane  drawne 
out,  which  some  attribute  to  want 
of  time  in  the  salt  water.  Neuer- 
thelesse,  in  building,  so  well  the 
hedge  as  the  parke  oke  go  all  one 
waie,  and  neuer  so  much  hath 
beene  spent  in  a  hundred  years 
before,  as  in  ten  yeare  of  our 
time;  for  euerie  man  almost  is  a 
builder,  and  he  that  hath  bought 
any  small  portion  of  ground,  be 
it  neuer  so  little ,  will  not  be 
quiet  tili  he  haue  pulled  downe 
the  old  house  (if  anie  were  there 
Standing),  and  set  up  a  new  after 


his  owne  deuise.  But  whereunto 
will  this  curiosie  come?"  (Harri- 
son, Chapt  XXII,  p.  341.) 

Wallnut- tree,  Möbeln  aus  Nuss- 
baumholz,  p.  62. 

Walls,  Zimmer-Wände,  p.  30. 

Warderobe,  cf.  Garderobe,  p.  31; 
Garderoben-Zimmer,  p.  67. 

Wardrobe  at  Hampton-Court; 
p.  67. 

Warming-pan,  Wärmeflasche  im 
Bette,  p.  64. 

Washing,  before  and  after  meals, 
p.  88.  *  Das  Waschwasser  wird 
präsentirt,  wie  auch  auf  dem  Ge- 
mälde des  Terburg:  (p.  89),  wo 
die  Magd  auf  flacher  Hand  die 
Waschschüssel  darreicht;  heut- 
zutage pflegt  Jeder  zu  diesem 
Zwecke  selbst  zur  Waschtoilette 
(washing  stand)   sich  zu  begeben. 

Alw.  Schultz,  Das  höf.  Leben, 
I,  324:  „Nachdem  die  Tafel  ge- 
deckt, auch  das  Essen  in  der  Küche 
fertig  und  bereit  war,  trat  der 
Truchsess  oder  Seneschal,  der  die 
letzten  Vorbereitungen  überwacht 
hatte,  in  den  Saal.  Er  hat  den 
Mantel  abgelegt,  um  sich  freier 
bewegen  zu  können,  trägt  in  der 
Hand  den  Stab  [wie  auf  dem 
Bilde,  die  span.  Gesandten  bei 
Jakob  I.].  das  Abzeichen  seiner 
Würde,  und  naht  nun  dem  Herrn  des 
Hauses,  kniet  vor  ihm  nieder 
(cf.  Kneeling)  und  meldet,  dass 
die  Mahlzeit  bereit  ist  und  das 
Wasch  was  ser  gereicht  werden 
kann.  (Percev.  3969:  Et  Kex 
parmi  Ja  sale  vint,  Treslot  desaf- 
fubles  et  tint  En  sa  main  destre 
.  j  .  bastonet  Et  cief  un  capiel  de 
bounet;  3996:  Issi  devant  eus  s'en 
ala  Jusqu'au  roi  ü  il  seoit  Et 
dist:  „Sire,  s'il  vos  plaisoit,  Vous 


*    ,let  my  choicest  linen 

Perfume  the  room,  and,  when  we 
wash,  the  water  With  precious 
powders  mix'd'  —  heisst  es  bei  den 
Zurüstungen  zur  Tafel  des  Sir 
Overreach. 

(A  New  Way  t.  p.  0.  D.  III,  2.) 
Chaucer,     Coke's    Tale:     Whan 
that  they  have  eten  and  waisschen 
here  hondes. 
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niengeriies  desormais";  12617:  Kex 
s'en  ist  d'une  cambre  fors  Tos 
desfubles  empur  le  cors;  12  622: 
Au  dois  devant  le  roi  en  vint, 
Ell  sa  main  une  verge  tiiit,  Si 
s'agenelle  belement,  Si  dist  au  roi 
cortoisement  „Sire,  Teve  poes  bleu 
prendre  Quant  vos  plaira  sans  plus 
atendre,  Car  tos  est  pres  vostre 
mangiers;"  15  660:  „Sire  se  Dam- 
ledex  m'a'it,  Les  graillcs  feroi 
soner  S'il  vos  plaisoit,  sans  de- 
morer,  car  tos  est  pres  vostre 
mangiers.")  Ist  es  dem  Herrn 
recht,  dass  das  Mahl  beginnt,  so 
lässt  er  jetzt  Ruhe  gebieten  und 
befiehlt  dem  Truchsess,  dass  das 
Signal  zum  Händewaschen  ge- 
geben wird.  Mit  einer  Hornfanfare 
oder  mit  Trompetengeschmetter 
oder  durch  lauten  Zuruf  werden 
die  Gäste  aufgefordert,  ein  jeder 
auf  seinen  Platz  zu  gehen,  und  da 
zu  erwarten,  bis  die  Reihe  des 
Händewaschens  an  sie  kommt. 
„Da  die  Gäste  mit  den  Händen 
zulangten  und,  wie  bekannt,  ohne 
Gabeln  speisten,  so  war  es  schon, 
um  das  Essen  nicht  gar  zu 
unappetitlich  zu  machen,  noth- 
wendig,  dass  jeder  sich  vor  Beginn 
des  Mahles  noch  einmal  die  Hände 
wusch." 

„Das  Wasser  den  Tischgästen 
reichen  zu  lassen,  war  Sache  des 
Kämmerers.  Unter  seiner  Leitung 
besorgten  dies  die  Edelknaben, 
welche  eine  Schüssel  knieend* 
darboten  und  über  die  Hände  aus 
einem  Giessfasse  Wasser  gössen.** 
Eine  Serviette  hatten  sie  um  den 
Hals  hängen,  [cf.  das  Mahl  in 
Shoemaker's  Holiday,  Sc,  19:  Eyre 
pp     all    with     napkins     on    their 


*  Herz.  Ernst  3176:  Der  künic 
mit  ir  wazzer  nam  Uz  guldin 
becken  sweere.  Vil  höhe  kameroere. 
Die  höchsten  von  dem  lande  In 
richem  gewande,  Die  knieten  und 
buten  dar  Die  twehel  vil  wiz  gevar. 

**  Parton.  984:  Da  stuont  von  golde 
ein  giezvaz,  Daz  von  im  selben 
wazzer  goz.  Und  ein  beckin. 


Shoulders]    an    welcher     sich     die 
Herrschaften    die  Hände    abtrock- 
neten.* 
Alw.  Schultz,  Das  höfische  Leben. 

1,  312.  Bartholomaeus  de 
Gl  an  vi  Ha  (de  propr.  rerum). 

„Nach  Beendigung  des  Diners  werden 
die  Tischtücher  mit  den  Ueber- 
bleibseln  abgenommen,  d  i  e  T  i  s  c  h  e 
von  den  Seh  ragen  gehoben. .." 

I,  318.     Viollet  -  Le  -  Duc   theilt  im 

2.  Bde.  des  Dictionnaire  du  Mo- 
bilier,  p.  150  ein  zinneres  Salz- 
fass  des  dreizehnten  Jahrhunderts 
aus  dem  Cluny-Museum  mit,  welches 
die  passende  Inschrift  zeigt: 

Cum    Sis    in  Mensa  Primo    De 
Paupere  Pensa: 

Cum  Pascis  Eum  Pascis  Amice 
Deum, 
und  auf  dem  Deckel  wird  der 
Meister  genannt:  Rosetus  Me 
Fecit. 
Watch,  Taschen -Uhren  sind  unzu- 
verlässig, p.  48  und  p.  78,  werden 
in  Shakespeare's  England  nur  von 
gallants  geführt;  werden  nach  der 
Stutzuhr  (table  clock)  regulirt.  Man 
trägt  die  watch  im  Hosenschlitz 
(codpiece).  „What  should  I  saie 
of  their  doublets  Avith  pendant 
codpeeses"  (Harrison  II,  7, 
p.  170,  F.).  Schmidt,  Shak.  Lex. 
Codpiece,  a  part  of  the  male 
dress,  very  indelicately  conspicuous 
in  the  poet's  time:  Gentl.  II,  7: 
Luc  What  fashion,  Madam,  shall 
I  make  your  breeches?  .  .  .  Luc. 
You  must  needs  have  them  with 
a  codpiece ,  Madam  ....  A 
round  hose,  Madam,  now's  not 
worth  a  pin ,  Unless  you  have 
a  codpiece  to  stick  pins  on.  („Bei 
Zeitgenossen  wird  die  Mode,  einen 
so  dick  ausgestopften  Hosenlatz  zu 
tragen,  dass  er  füglich  als  Nadel- 
kissen dienen  könnte,  mehrfach  per- 
siflirt.  So  in  Tyro's  Roaring 
Meg  (1598).  Tyro's  round  breeches 
have  a    cliff  behind;    1   And   that 


*  Percev.  10782:  „ .  I .  graille  ont 
fait  atant  soner  Dont  veissies  ces 
damasiaus  Si  bien  vestus  de  gens 
bliaus  Blances  touailes  a  lor  cols." 
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same  perking  lougitude  before  | 
Whicli  for  a  pin  -  case  antique 
plowmen  wore/'  —  Delius).  Der 
codpiece  dient  auch  dazu,  to 
carry  the  purse  in:  Wint.  IV,  4 
(Schmidt). 

Watch,  cf.  Nares  Gl.  s.  v.  Watch: 
The  wearing  of  a  watch  was, 
tili  late  times,  considered  as  in 
some  deg-ree  and  mark  and  proof 
of  gentility,  though  the  invention 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  14  th 
Century  (Archaeol.,  V,  p.  419, 
426).  They  were  even  worn  osten- 
tatiously,  hung  round  the  neck  to 
a  chain ;  whicli  fashion  has  of  late 
been  revived  in  female  dress.  „Ah, 
by  my  troth,  sir;  besides  a  jewel, 
and  a  jewel' s  fellow,  a  good  fair 
watch,  that  hung  about  my 
neck,  sir."* 
Mad  World  ray  Masters,  0.  PI., 

V,  397. 
Even  a  repeater  is   introdnced   by 
Ben  Jon  so n: 

T  strikes!  one,  two, 
Three,  four,  five,  six.     Enough, 

enough,  dear  watch, 
Thy    pulse    hath    beat    enough. 

Now  sleep,  and  rest; 
Would  thou  could'st  make    the 

time  to  do  so  too: 
ril  wind  thee  up  no  more. 

(Staple   of  News  I,  1.) 
In  the  Alchemist,  a  watch  is 

lent,  to  wear  in  dress: 
„And   I   had   lent    my    watch 

last  night,  to  one 
That  dines  to-dayat  the  sheriff's". 
(Act  I,  2.) 
But    they    were     already    becoming 
more  common   in  1638,  when  we 
find  it  complained  that 

„Every     puny    clerk    can    carry 
The   time  of   day  in  his  pocket." 
(Antipodes,  a  comedy.) 


So  hängt  auch  auf  dem  Holbein- 
schen  Bildniss  des  Goldschmiedes 
(Banquiei;'s)  Heinrich's  VIII  (Dres- 
dener Galerie)  an  der  bis  tief  über 
die  Brust  herabhängenden  goldenen 
Kette  die  Uhr  (oder  ein  Medaillon?) 
herab.   — 


Um  1630  indess  scheint,  ebenfalls 
nach  Nares,  die  Taschen-Uhr  noch 
wenig  gebräuchlich  gewesen  zu  sein 
in  England.  —  Ueber  ancient 
watches  vgl.  ferner  Chambers, 
B.  of  D.  II,  418—420;  und  I,  190: 
King  Charles  I.'s  watch  (mit  x\b- 
bildung;  die  kunstvolle  sehr  grosse 
Taschen  -  Uhr  hat  nur  einen 
Zeiger.) 

Waschen: 

„Wollt  ihr  nochmals  Kunde  haben, 
Wieviel  Kämmerer   das   Wasser 

gaben, 
Wieviel  Tafeln  man  vor  sich  trug 

(Wolfr.  v.  Eschenb.  Loherangrin, 
XVI,  15.)     (Simrock.) 

Nach  dem  Händewaschen  wurde 
durch  den  Diener  oder  durch  die 
Dienerin  das  Handtuch  ge- 
reicht: Dass  dies  eine  sehr  alte 
Sitte  der  Curtoisie  war,  erkennt 
man  daraus,  dass  der  mapparius, 
der  dem  Könige  das  Handtuch 
reichte,  eins  der  Hofämter  der 
Fränkischen  Könige  repräsentirte. 
(cf.  „Hofämter"  in  Götzinger's 
Reallexicon.) 

Uebrigens  möchten  wir  hier  an- 
schliessen,  dass  auch  in  alt- 
englischen Häusern  die  Wasser- 
leitung und  ein  Hahn  über  einem 
an  der  Wand  angebrachten  Wasch- 
becken nicht  gefehlt  haben  wird. 
Dies  tritt  schon  hervor  auf  alt- 
deutschen (Dürer'schen),  ebenso,  in 
eleganterer  Form  auf  Bildern  des 
17.  Jahrhunderts.  Fontänen, Wasser- 
künste, im  alten  London  werden 
ja  auch  in  Stow's  Schilderung 
der  Stadt  hervorgehoben.* 

Whetstone  hung  in  the  passage 
behind  the  screen ,  der  im  Hausflur 
hinter  dem  Vorhang  hangende 
Schleifstein,  an  welchem  der  ge- 
ladene Tischgast  das  mitgebrachte 
Messer  wetzte,  p.  97. 

Window,  p.  23  erwähnen  wir,  nach 
Harrison,   die    ältere   Form   der 


Fountains  auf  den  Höfen  der 
Häuser  erwähnt  Lord  Bacon  of 
Verulam,  Essays  (of  Building). 
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Fenster  in  England ,  die  aus 
Flechtwerk  (Lattise,  Lattice, 
Latten  -  Fenster),  wozu  auch 
Weiden  (w  ick  er)  verwandt  wur- 
den, bestanden.  Solche  Fenster 
erwähnt  auch  Aeneas  Sylvius 
(Piccolomini),  der  Papst,  in  seiner 
Schilderung  von  Wien  v.  J.  1454: 
„Die  Stadt  müsse  sehr  reich  sein, 
da  fast  die  Hälfte  der  Häuser  mit 
Glasfenstern  versehen,  und  geöltes 
Papier  und  Weidengeflecht, 
wie  in  anderen  Städten,  nur  wenig 
zu  finden  sei."* 

„From  my  own  Windows  torn  my 
household  coat"     (Rieh.  II,  3,  1.) 

„The  cushions  in  the  Windows** 
neatly  laid."     (0.  PI.  IX,  54.) 

Windows  „of  glas",  p.  2;  cf.  sash- 
windows,  p.  22.*** 

W  i  n  e ,  Greek  wine  rieh ;  w  i  n  e  früher 
(im  16.  und  17.  Jahrh.)  mehr 
gebaut  in  England  als  später; 
vgl.  Rodenberg,  England. f  cf. 
p.  118. 


*  .an  excellent  garret  -  window 
into  the  str.'^et.' 

(Silent  Woman  II,  1.) 

**  Man  sitzt  nicht  am  Fenster, 
sondern  im  Fenster  der  alten 
Häuser:  so  im  Nibelungenlied  die 
Frauen  bei  Siegfrieds  Ankunft.  — 
Vgl.  Beaum.  &  Fletcher,  Philaster 
V,  5:  tili  sjtting  in  my  window, 
Printing  my  thoughts  in  lawn. 

***  p.  190:  In  James's  reign  the 
angular  aud  circular  Windows 
disappeared. 

-|-  Schon  Harrison  spricht  von  Ab- 
nahme des  Weinbaues  in  England. 
Im  Laufe  des  17.  Jahrhunderts 
verschwand  der  Weinbau,  wie 
bekannt,  in  ganz  Europa  bis  auf 
die  eigentlichen  Weingegenden,  in 
denen  derselbe  noch  heutzutage 
ausschliesslich  cultiviert  wird.  In 
Deutschland  hat  besonders  der 
30  jährige  Krieg  den  saueren  Land- 
wein verdrängt:  in  der  zweiten 
Hälfte   des    17.   Jahrhunderts    hat 


Wood,  cf.  timber;  die  meisten  Häuser 
in  Shakespeare's  London  sind  noch 
aus  Holz.  —  Irish  wo  od,  soll 
gegen  Spinuengeweb  schützen.  Vgl. 
ceilings. 


man  die  zerstörten  Weinberge  nicht 
wieder  angepflanzt  und  vielmehr 
dem  Bier  den  Vorrang  gewährt. 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  .erhielt 
noch  von  Landgraf  Philipp  dem 
Grossmüthigen  „sein  eigen  Ge- 
wächs" aus  Kassel.  In  West- 
phalen  erinnern  noch  heute  zahl- 
reiche Ortsbezeichnungen  an  alte 
Kulturstätten  der  Weinrebe,  die 
im  13.  und  14.  Jahrhundert  das 
Land  der„rothen  Erde''  umrankten. 
Am  meisten  erhalten  haben  sich 
diese  Landwein-Berge  in  Thüringen 
und  Sachsen.  „Jena'',  sagt  Quad 
von  Kinkelback  noch  kurz  vor 
Ausbruch  des  30jährigen  Krieges 
im  Jahre  1609:  „ist  rings  umher 
mit  luftigen  Bergen  und  Weingärten 
umgeben."  Aehnlich  in  Branden- 
burg und  der  Mark.  Stendal  war 
schon  um  die  Mitte  des  13.  Jahr- 
hunderts der  Hauptstapelplatz  für 
den  altmärkischen  Landwein.  Der 
Humanist  Georg  Sabinus  endlich 
(geb.  1508)  besingt  in  einem 
Lobgedicht  auf  seine  Vaterstadt 
Brandenburg  den  dortigen  Havel- 
wein. Noch  im  Jahre  1565  be- 
standen um  KöUn  (B  e  r  1  i  n )  96  Wein- 
berge, und  brandenburgische  Land- 
ordnungen verboten  bis  ins  17.  Jahr- 
hundert hinein  für  Familien-  und 
Volksfeste  den  Gebrauch  eines 
andern  Weines  als  des  heimischen 
Landweines.  —  In  Tölz  (Ober- 
bayern) warum  1670  bereits,  zumal 
der  hohen  Steuern  wegen,  der  Land- 
wein durch  23  Bierbrauereien  ver- 
drängt. —  Sehr  streng  verfuhr 
man  gegen  Weinverfälscher:  „Erz- 
bischof Balduin  von  Trier  Hess 
1324  zwei  Weinfabrikanten  auf 
Scheiterhaufen  von  dürrem  Reben- 
holz verbrennen." 

(Vgl.  Dr.  R.  Trenkhorst,  Deutsche 

Romanzeitung,  1885.) 
Vgl.  p.    161    über  Ale-Verfälschung. 
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Women,  Frauen,  Pride  and  Abuse 
of  women  (circa  1550),  p.  18.* 


Mit  welcher  Wichtigkeit  Anzug 
und  Ueppigkeit  zumal  des  weih- 
lichen Geschlechts  in  Alt-England 
wie  im  älteren  Europa  überhaupt 
behandelt  wurden,  haben  wir  in 
der  Einleitung  angedeutet.  Auch 
auf  Luther  kann  man  hierbei 
verweisen : 
„An  der  Unsitte  und  üppigen 
Tracht    zu   Wittenberg    nahm   er 


Tellow,  gelb,  beliebte  Farbe,  z.  B. 
yellow  ban  des,  yellow  hose,  stockings 
(cf.  Apprentice);  yellow  starch,  von 
Queen  Elizabeth  verboten,  yellow 
doublets  galten  als  besonders 
elegant;  cf.  doublet. 


(Luther)  solches  Aergerniss,  dass 

er  die  Stadt  verliess  [1545],  und 

nur    auf   inständiges   Bitten    der 

Universität    und    des    Kurfürsten 

zurückkehrte." 

(K.  Hase,  Kirchengeschichte.) 


Register-Nachtrag, 


Apothecary. 

(Eine  Aegyptische  Königstochter):  Ebers,  II,  Anmerliung  120: 

„Eine  solche  Reiseapotheke  befindet  sich  gegenwärtig  im  ägypti- 
schen Museum  zu  Berlin.  Dieselbe  ist  sehr  hübsch  und  compendiös  ein- 
gerichtet. Sie  ist  sehr  alt,  denn  die  Inschrift  des  Kastens,  in  dem  sie 
stand,  lehrt,  dass  sie  in  der  XI.  Dynastie  (Ende  des  dritten  Jahrtausends 
V.  Chr.)  verfertigt  ward;  und  zwar  unter  König  Mentuhotep." 

Vgl.    Jost    Ammon's    Stände    und    Handwerlie,     (Bilder)     mit 
Versen  von  Hans  Sachs  (A.  D.  1568.) 
Der  Apotecker. 
„Ich  hab  in  meiner  Apothecke 
Viel  Matery  die  lieblich  schmeckn, 
Zucker  mit  Würtzen  ich  conficier'' 
Mach  Purgatzen  und  Clistier, 
Auch  zu  stercken  den  krancken  schwachn 
Kan  ich  mancherley  Labung  machn, 
Das  alles  nach  der  Arzte  raht 
Der  seinen  Brunn  gesehen  hat."** 


*  Dass  die  Apotheker  im  Mittelalter  zugleich  Conditoren,  Con- 
fiseurs,  waren,  haben  wir  S.  138  erörtert.  Wir  fügen  hinzu  aus  Ben 
Jonson,  The  Poetaster  III,  1:  ,How  call'st  thou  the  apothecary?  .. 
I  owe  him  money  for  sweetmeats,  and  he  has  laid  to  arrest  me.' 

**  Vgl.  S.   139  das  urinal  judgment. 


Apprentice,  vgl.  Citizen. 

Der  Lehrling  (apprentice).  Vgl. 
Thornbury,  Shak.'s  England 
I,  255:  „By  a  sumtuary  law  to 
restrain  luxury  (1582)  the  London 
apprentices  were  ordered  to  wear 
piain    woollen    caps*    without 


*  piain  woollen  caps,  cf.  Statute 
caps. 


any  silk  aboutthem;  nor  ruffles, 
cuffs,  or  loose  collar,but  a  simple 
ruff*  round  the  neck  a  yard  and 


but  a  simple  ruff  round  the  neck 
a  yard  and  a  half  long;  der  ein- 
fache Halskragen  dürfte  mit  dem 
Single  ruff  gleichbedeutend  sein, 
welcher  in  The  London  Pro- 
digal,  III,   als  zu  einfache,  alt- 
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a  half  long;  their  doublets  were 
to  be  of  canvass,  fustian, 
sackcloth,  piain  leather,  or 
English  cloth,*  withont  gold, 
silver  or  silk  adornment.  Their 
hose  or  stockings  were  to  be 
white,'  blue,  or  russet;**  their 


väterische  Tracht  bezeichnet  wird. 
, double  as  his  double  ruff.'f 
(Eape  of  Lucrece,  1638)  ist  die 
zweite  Stufe,  während  auch  three 
piled  ruffs  von  Ben  Jonson, 
Every  man  out  of  his  humour, 
Prologue,  erwähnt  werden.  Little 
ruffs  were  worn  by  Citizens' 
wives  (Fairholt,  Costume592), 
wogegen  die  kirk  dragoonsganz 
in  ruffs  and  cuffs  stecken. 
(Ueber  das  Ende  der  ruffs  vgl. 
ebenfalls  Fairholt.j 
doublets  .  .  .  to  be  of  canvass  .  .  . 
or  English  cloth:-]--]- 
Kusset  hose  or  stockings: 
russet.  Reddish  brown,  or  grey. 
Russet  clothes  are  indicative  of 
countrymen  in  Hall's  Satires,  1598. 
(Fairholt.) 

Im  Gegensatz  zu  diesen  weissen, 
blauen,  oder  röthlichen  Bein- 


■\-  Ueber  double  ruff,  cf.  Steward. 
-|-f  cloth  and  fustian,  (Devil  an  Ass 
III,  l.) 
Dass  der  Bürgersmann  sich  in 
Tuch,  nicht  in  Sammt  und  Seide 
„nach  Hofesart"  '  kleide,  ist  auch 
in  Deutschland  durch  Gesetze  ver- 
langt worden.  So  lauten  auch 
Hans  Sachs'  Verse  zur  Abbil- 
dung der  Schneiderwerkstatt  des 
Jost  Ammann: 

„Ich    bin    ein    Schneider    mach 

ins  Feld, 
Den  Krieges  Fürsten  jre  Zelt, 
Mach   Renndeck  zu  Stechn  und 

Thurnier, 
Auff  Welsch    und    Frantzösisch 

Manier, 
Kleid    ich    sie    gantz    höf- 

flicher  art, 
Ir  Hofgesind  und   die   Frauwen 

zart, 
Kleid  ich  in  Sammet  Seiden  rein. 
Und    in     wullen    Tuch     die 
Gemein." 


breeches  of  the  same  stuff;  and 
their  doublets  were  not  to  be 
laced  or  broidered;  their  surtout, 
a  cloth  gown  lined  or  faced  with 
cloth,  cotton,  or  baize,  with  a 
fixed  round  collar;  their  shoes 
were  to  be  of  English  hides* 
unpinked;  and  their  girdle  and 
garters  to  be  cloth  or  leather. 
They  were  to  wear  no  sword,** 
but  merely  a  knife;  and  no  ring 
or  silk  Ornament.  Offenders  were 
to  be  publicly  whipped  in  the 
Halls  of  their  Companies,  and 
their  term  lengthened  six  months, 
and  a  master  conniving  fined  6s  8 d. 
No  apprentice  might  attend  either 


kleidern  scheint  die  Farbe  derselben 
bei  dem  Citizen  am  liebsten 
gelb  gewesen  zu  sein. 

,Since  yellow  bandes,  and  saf- 
froned  chaperoones  came  up,  is 
not  above  two  yeeres  past;  but 
since  Citizens'  wives  fitted  their 
husbands  with  yellow  hose,  is 
not  within  the  raemory  of  man.' 
(TheOwle'sAlmanacke,  1618.) 

Ferner: 
,A  blunt  squat  swad; 
He  had  on   a  leather-doublet 

with  long  points, 
And  a  pair  of  pinn'd  up  breeches, 

like  pudding-bags 
With  yellow  stockings'  .  . 
(Ben  Jons.  Tale  of  a  Tub  II,  2.) 
their  shoes  were  to  be  of  English 
hides  unpinked.  Geraeint  sind  also 
Leder -Schuhe,  die  „nach  Wichse 
stinken";      ein     characteristisches 
Merkmal     für     den     Citizen     im 
Gegensatz  zum  courtier,  wie  wir 
dies  p.  148  erörtert  haben.* 
'  no  sword,   cf,  p.  18.     You  may 
not   wear   a   sword.     The    Statute 
makes  against  artificers. 
(Ar  de    of  Fevers  ha m  I,    1.) 


*  Die  Schuhe  des  Lehrlings 
sollen  ferner  ,unpinked'  sein. 
Vgl.  dazu  Shak.  Taming  of  the 
Shrew  IV,  1:  And  Gabriel's 
pumps  were  all  unpink'd  i'the 
heel:  Die  Schuhe  waren  hinten 
in  ihren  Nestellöchern  losgegangen. 
(Delius.) 
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dancing*  or  fencing  schools, 
or  keep  chests  for  clothes  out  of 
his  master's  house.  These  laws, 
we  need  not  say,  were  not  always 
obeyed." 

Apprentice,  Lehrling.  Vgl.  p.  146- 
150.  Jüngere  Söhne  von  gentle- 
men  traten  wohl  als  Lehrlinge  beim 
shopkeeper  ein,  zu  denen  sie 
doch,  ihrer  Erziehung  nach,  nicht 
passten.  Der  Lehrherr  mag  bis- 
weilen übel  mit  solchen  «jungen 
Herren"  gefahren  sein: 

,the   masters  never 
prosper'd 

Since  gentlemen's  sons  grew 
prentices:  when  we  look 

To  have  our  business  done  at 
home,  they  are 

Abroad  in  the  tennis-court,  in  Par- 
tridge-alley, 

In  Lambeth  Marsh,  or  a  cheating 
ordinary,  where  I  found  your 
sons.' 

(Massinger,  The  City  Madam 
V,  3.) 

Culturhistorisch  ist  jene  Stelle  von 
grossem  Interesse:  Der  gentleman's 
Sohn,  der  als  Lehrling  beim  shop- 
keeper eintritt,  ist  als  Bindeglied 
zwischen  dem  courtier  und  dem 
Citizen  zu  betrachten:  vom  rein 
geschäftlichen  Standpunkt  aber  wird 
zur  selben  Zeit  ungefähr  darüber  ge- 
klagt, dass  die  Kleidung  kein  siche- 
res Merkmal  des  Standes  und  der 
Standes-Unterschiede  mehr  bleiben 
wollte,  (cf.  Ben  Jons.  The  De  vi  1 
is  an  Ass.) 

Ar b our,  a  bower  made  of  branches 
of  trees.  **  (Corruptiou  of  har- 
bour;  E.)    Milton  has  arbour, 


*  lieber  dancing  schools,  vgl.  p.  104. 
Die  für  den  Lehrliug  verlangten 
sehr  breiten  Kragen  (a  yard  and 
a  half  long)  treten  auch  auf 
holländischen  Bildern,  z.  B.  dem 
prächtigen  Knaben  des  Cuyp 
(Dresdener  Galerie)  hervor, 

**  Solche  „Lauben"  werden  auch 
für  das  deutsche  Mittelalter  er- 
wähnt; vgl.  Alwin  Schultz,  Das 
Höfische  Leben  I,  43:  ,5)  Rösen- 
dorn  15:  Ouch  het  diu  junk  vrouw 


P.  L.  V.  378,  IX.  216;  arbours, 
IV.  626.  Shak.  describes  an 
arbour  as  being  within  an 
orchard;  2.  Hen.  IV,  V.  3.  2. 
In  Sidney's  Arcadia,  bk.  1  is 
described  ,a  fine  close  arbor, 
[made]  of  trees  whose  branches 
were  lovingly  interbraced  one  with 
the  other'.  In  Sir  T.  More's 
Works,  p.  177  e,  we  read  of 
,sitting  in  an  arber-,  which  was 
in  ,the  gardine'.  a.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  word  is,  however, 
a  corruption  of  h  arbour,  a  shel- 
ter,  place  of  shelter,  which  lost 
its  initial  h  through  confusion 
with  the  M.  E.  herbere,  a  gar- 
den  of  herbs  or  flowers,  0.  F. 
herbier,  Lat.  herbarium.  (Vgl, 
orcheyardes  and  erberes,  der 
Klostergarten,  PeresthePlough- 
mans  Crede,  About  A.  D.  1394, 
p.  1  unserer  Darstellung.) 
Ar  ras  (von  lat.  Atrebates),  Stadt  in 
Flandern,  berühmt  durch  seine 
Woll-Webereien:*  Der  hiernach  be- 

erkorn  Einen  wizen  rosen  dorn. 
Der  -was  breit  unde  dik,  Daz  er 
vür  der  sunnen  blik  Zwelf  rittern 
hete  schaten  geben.  Er  was  umb 
und  umbe  eben  In  einen  reif  ge- 
bogen, Joch  hoeher  dann'  ein  man 
gezogen,  ünder  dem  selben  dorne 
was  Edel  krüt  und  schoenez  gras, 
Das  diu  junk  vrouwe  Durch  schoene 
öugel  schouwe  Wunneklich  ge- 
pflanzet het.  Durch  ir  hüpscheit 
[Courtoisie,  höfische,  feine  Bildung] 
si  daz  tet,  Swaz  si  guoter  kriuter 
erkannte.  Dar  üz  sie  wazzer  braute, 
Und  üz  den  rosen,  als  man  sagt'. 
(Ueber  dieselbe  Beschäftigung  der 
der  Frauen  in  Alt -England  vgl. 
Stillroom  in  unserm  Register.) 
*  Aus  den  Niederlanden  ward  über- 
haupt die  Tuch  -  Fabrikation  in 
England  eingeführt.  Vgl,  Chaucer 
Prologue  447;  ib.  Wright:  The 
West  of  England,  and  especially 
the  neighborliood  of  Bath,  from 
which  ,the  good  wife'  came,  was 
celebrated,  tili  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  as  the  district  of 
cloth  -  making.  Ypres  and 
Ghent    were    the    great  clothing 
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nannte  Stoff  wird  schon  erwähnt 
im  Nibelnng-enliede  Str.  1763: 

„Es  wurden  nun  die  Gäste  zum  wei- 
ten Saal  gebracht: 

Sie  fanden  für  sie  alle  ihn  wohl  zu- 
recht gemacht 

Mit  langen,  breiten  Betten*  im 
allereichsten  Staat. 

Indess  zu  ihrem  Leide  sann  Kriem- 
hilde  auf  Verrath. 

Wie  man  da  von  Ar  ras  so  schöne 
Pfühle  sah 

Aus  lichtem  Seidenzeuge!  Bett- 
decken gab  es  da 

Aus  Arabiens  Seide;  die  besten 
mochten's  sein, 

Umwürkt  mit  schönen  Borten:  die 
gaben  herrlichenSchein. 

Alles  war  mit  Laken  von  Hermelin 
bedeckt 

Und  schwarzem  Zobelpelze;** 

Carpet.  Vgl.  p.  27,  p.  37.  Mit 
jenen  Teppichen  wurden  nur  die 
Tische  und  Betten,  nicht  der 
binsenbestreute  Fussboden  belegt. 
Auf  den  carpet  wird  dann  das 
weisse  Tischtuch  gelegt.  Diese 
carpets  nun  reichen  meist  von 
zwei  Seiten  des  Tisches  bis  auf 
den  Fussboden  herab,  sodass 
sich  Jemand  leicht  z.  mit  den 
Sporen  in  dieselben  verwickeln 
konnte.  \^\.  Ben  Jonson,  The 
Staple  of  News  1,  2.  ,Set 
forth  the  table,  The  carpet, 
and  the  chair,*  Hierzu  Gifford: 
„The  embroidered  rüg  with  which 
tables  were  then  covered  '•  In  the 
fray  one  of  their  spurs  engaged 
into  a  carpet  upou  which  stood 
a  very  fair  loöking-glass,  and  two 
noble  pieces  of  porcelain,  drew  all 
to  the  ground,  bioke  the  glass",  etc. 

Character  of  England,  Harleian 
Miscel.    vol.    X.    p.    189.     Vergl. 


marts  on  the  Continent.'  , Edward 
the  third  broaght  clothing  first 
into  this  Island,  transporting 
some  fitmilies  of  artificers  from 
Gaunt  hither.''  (Burton's  Ana- 
tomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  51.) 

*  cf.  Beds  (p.  85,  grosse  furni- 
ture). 

**  Furred  o-owns. 


Heywood,  A.  Woman  killed 
with  Kindness,  1607:  ,a  pair 
of  cares  ....  and  a  carpet  to 
Cover  the  table.'  (Keltie,  Brit. 
Dram.  ibid.:  carpets  were  at  flrst 
used  for  this  purpose.  Der  Fuss» 
boden  also  war  nur  mit  Binsen 
bestreut  und  dürfte  aus  Fliesen, 
nicht  aus  Holz -Dielen  bestanden 
haben.  In  Dänemark  waren  im 
16.  Jahrb.  gepflasterte  Fussboden 
nur  in  Prunkstuben  zu  finden 
(sonst  gestampfter  Lehmboden), 
und  zwar  bezog  man  die  kleinen 
glasirten  Fliesen  hierzu  aus  Holland 
und  England.  Goetz,  Altnordi- 
sches Kleinleben  p.  12.)  Vergl. 
p,  80.  Diese  carpets  sind  auf 
holländischen  Bildern  oft  grün: 
,Der  grüne  Tisch',  aber  auch 
iDuntge  würfelt,  Vergl.  the- 
checkcrcd  cloth  which  formerly 
covered  the  table  of  the  exchequer 
(a  superior  court ) 

Chaplain.  Noch  in  Wycherly's 
Comedy,  .The  Country  Wife' 
(nach  Moliere's  Ecole  des  Ferames) 
V.  J.  1675,  finden  sich  Belege  für 
die  niedrige  Stellung  des  Haus- 
Geistlichen  im  damaligen  England: 
Es  heisst  dort,  IV,  I:  Sparkesh: 
,Lord,  if  you  won't  believe  one, 
you  had  best  try  him  [Harcourt 
dressed  like  a  parsonj  by  your 
chambermaid  there;  for  charaber- 
maids  must  needs  know  chaplains 
fi-om  other  men,  they  are  so  used 
to  'em.'* 

Courtier.  Den  schrofi'en  Standcs- 
Unterschied  zwischen  dem  cour- 
tier  und  dem  Citizen  belegt 
gegen  Ende  des  17.  Jahrhunderts 
noch  die  Aeusserung  Horner's  bei 
Wycherly,  The  Country  Wife, 


*  In  England  ist  eben  der  im  Mittel- 
alter allgemein  übliche  Burg-  oder 
Haus-Caplan  bisins  17.  Jahrhundert 
hinein  beibehalten  worden.  Auch 
der  Burg- Caplan  hatte  eine  ähnliche, 
niedrige  Stellung  im  Hause.  (Vgl. 
Hohenzollernsche  Hochzeit,  1598). 
Alwin  Schultz,  I,  87  (der  Burg- 
Caplan)  „las  die  eingehenden  Briefe 
vor,  schrieb  die  Antworten  ...  unter- 
wies die  Kinder." 
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IV,  3:  ,What,  thou  art  as  shy  of 
my  kindness,  as  a  Lombardstreet 
alderraan  of  a  courtier's  civility 
[nicht  politeiiess!]  at  Locket's!'  — 
(Das  Stück  ist  v.  J.  1675.) 

Cupboard,  später  sideboard  ge- 
nannt. Dort  hat,  wie  S.  119  er- 
wähnt, der  bevorzugte  Diener  seine 
Stelle  während  der  Tafel.  Vgl. 
Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  To 
Conquerll,  1:  Hardcastle:  ,you, 
Diggory,  .  .  .  are  to  make  a  show 
at  the  side- table.'  —  ,1  have 
often  Seen  a  good  sideboard  or 
a  marble  chimney  -  piece  .... 
infiame  the  bill  confoundedly.' 
(Auch  auf  holländischen  Gemälden 
des  17.  Jahrhs.  tritt  der  alte  cup- 
board  bereits  als  einfacher,  weiss- 
gedeckter,  mit  Humpen  u.  s.  w. 
bestellter  Tisch  auf.) 

Dinner.  ,A  board  groaning  under 
the  heavy  bürden  of  the  beast 
that  cheweth  the  cud,  and  the 
fowl  that  cutteth  the  air:  Jt  shall 
not,  like  the  table  of  a  country 
justice,  be  sprinkled  over  with  all 
manner  of  cheap  sallads,  sliced 
beef,  giblets,  and  pettitoes,  to  fill 
up  rooni:  nor  i^hould  there  stand 
any  great,  cumbersome,  un-cut-up 
pics,  at  the  nether-end,  filled  with 
nioss  and  stones,  parrly  to  make 
a  show  with,  and  partly  to  keep 
the  lower  mess  from  eatlng-, 
nor  shall  my  meat  come  in  sneaking; 
like  the  city  Service,  one  dish 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  another, 
and  gone  as  if  tliey  had  appointed 
to  meet  there,  and  had  mistook 
the  hour;  nor  should  it,  like  the 
new  court  service,  come  in  in 
haste,  as  if  it  fain  would  be  gone 
again,  iill  courses  at  once;  like  an 
hunting  breakfast;  but  I  would 
have  my  scveral  courses,  and  my 
dishes  well  filed:  My  first  course 
should  be  brought  in  after  the 
ancient  manner,  by  a  score  of  old 
bleer-eyed  servingmen,  in  long 
blue  coats;  —  Marry,  the  shall 
buy  silk,  facing,  and  buttons 
themselves  ....  sagt  Lazarillo, 
Beaum.  and  Fletcher,  The 
Woman-Hater  I,  2. 


Hair.  Vgl.  p.  242,  Anm.  Das  flie- 
gende, aufgelöste  Haar  der  Braut 
zeigt  auch  das  Bild  in  Jost 
Ammans  „Trachtenbuch"  V.  J. 
1586  „Ein  Braut  zu  Dantzig."* 

Hangings.  Auf  den  Tapeten  sind 
wohl  ausser  den  bildlichen  Dar- 
stellungen auch  Inschriften, 
Sinnsprüche  angebracht-,  darauf 
gehen  z.  B.  die  Verse  Shake- 
speare's: 

,Who  fears    a    sentence,    or    an    old 
man 's  saw, 

Shall  by  a  painted  cloth  be  kept  in 
awe.'  (Lucrece.) 

House.  Im  Mittelalter  hatte  allein 
der  Adel  das  Recht,  seine  städti- 
schen Wohnhäuser  mit  Thürmen 
und  Thürmchen  zu  versehen.  Es 
war  dies  ein  ausdrückliches  „droit 
seigneurial"  oder  „apanage 
de  la  noblesse."  —  Paris  besitzt 
z.  Z.  nur  noch  acht  solcher  mittel- 
alterlichen Häuser  oder  Hotels  mit 
„tourelles  seigneuriales  " 

Inigo  Jones,  cf.  Kerr,  The 
Gentleman's  House  (London 
1871.)  p.  42:  „Early  in  this  (the 
seventeenth  Century)  the  re\ived 
Classic  style  of  architecture  in 
proper  form  was  transplanted  into 
England  by  Inigo  Jones.  He 
had  acquired  the  mastery  of  it 
by  patient  study  upon  Italian  soll, 
where  the  works  of  Palladio, 
then  but  recenfly  deceased,  were 
in  füll  authority.  There  appears, 
also,  to  be  no  roason  to  belle ve 
that  any  other  than  Jones  intro- 
duced  Italian  Plan. 

Nothing  cüuld  be  more  decidedly 
a  revolutiun  than  the  change  which 
now  took  place  in  the  arrangement 


*  Auch  im  Deutschen  Mittelalter  trug 
die  Braut  und  Jungfrau  das  lose 
Haar  und  schürzte  dasselbe  nach 
dem  Hochzeitsessen,  „sie  band  ihr 
Haupt",  „sie  kam  unter  die  Haube". 
Vgl.  Alw.  Schultz  I,  181:  Daher 
sagt  die  Mutter  zur  Tochter,  die 
mit  Nithast  sich  eingelnssen  hat: 
„Bind  uf  din  har;  Er  hat  soviel 
getiselt  und  getaselt  Mit  dir." 
(Nith.  28,10). 
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of  an  English  Gentleman 's  House. 
In  a  Word,  the  old  English  model 
was  made  obsolete;  and  a  iiew 
Mansion,  to  be  in  the  fashion, 
must  be  an  Italian  Villa,  copied 
out  of  Palladio's  book,  rcason  or 
none.  Uiider  the  mediaeval  System, 
including  the  practica  of  the  Tudor 
period,  we  have  seen  a  large 
variety  of  apartments  gradnally 
grouped  together,  without  much 
regularity  of  disposition;  the  chief 
Dwelling-rooms  and  the  Offices 
forming  the  Ground-story  (as  in 
Hengrave,  rather  than  Hatfield); 
and  the  Sleepingrooms,  with  some 
others  exceptionally,  constituting 
one  floor  abovc,  or  in  occasional 
instances  two.  The  new  mode,  on 
the  contrary,  as  a  nile,  elevated 
the  house  upon  a  complete  Base- 
ment,  composed  of  the  whole  of 
the  Offices,  the  Principal  floor 
constituting  the  Family  Dwelling- 
rooms,  and  one  story  above  ac- 
commodating  the  Bedchambers.  In 
the  matter  of  stateliness  of  design, 
the  utmost  endeavours  of  the  Tudor 
time  had  been  limited;  an  elabo- 
rated  Porch  at  the  Hall-entrance, 
—  a  resuscitation  in  the  Hall 
itself,  in  the  form  of  somewhat 
meretricious  ornament,  of  a  little 
of  that  dignity  which  in  all  besides 
it  had  lost  —  and  a  corresponding 
magnificeuce,  quaint  rather  than 
imposing  in  the  new  Galleries  and 
Staircases,  which  had  been  copied, 
perhaps  we  may  say,  from  the 
French.  But  now  the  old  me- 
diaeval Hall  was  entirely  surren- 
dcred;  upon  quite  another  prin- 
ciple  there  was  formed  a  central 
Saloon  (a  modilication  of  the 
öpen  Cortile  of  the  larger  Pa- 
lazzi,  adapted  to  the  roof  of  the 
building,  lighted  from  above,  and 
surrounded  by  the  apartments  ge- 
nerally;  instead  ofthecomparatively 
trifling  Elizabethan  Porch.  there 
was  a  majestic  Portico  of  co- 
lumns,  with  a  broad  ascent  of 
Steps;  other  entrances  from  the 
various  quarters  were  disposed  with 
little  regard  to  economy  of  space, 
but  with  a  constant  study  of  im- 


posing symraetrical  etfect;  and, 
whether  the  design  was  on  a  large 
scale  or  small,  there  was  no  longer 
any  toleration  of  irregularity  or 
picturesqueness  or  any  other  un- 
studied  grace,  but  the  whole  buil- 
ding must  be  massed  into  an 
imposing  composition,  beside  which 
the  rambling  old  Elizabethan 
Mansion  was  in  a  manner  dwarfed, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  must 
be  coufessed,  that  beside  the 
Elizabethan  Mansion  the  new  Villa 
too  offen  might  have  been  charged 
wilh  seeming  more  like  some 
teraple  of  the  gods  than  the  home 
of  an  English  family. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  in  its 
chief,  Clements  of  plan,  the  cin- 
quecentist*  Mansion  on  Italian 
soll  would  in  all  probability  prove 
itself  to  be  the  direct  offspring  of 
the  same  causes  which  created  on 
the  same  soil  the  ancient  Eo- 
m  a  n  m  a  n  n  e  r.  *  *  The  Atrium  would 
be  naturally  reproduced  in  modi- 
fied  form  in  some  Central  Court 
(whether  open  or  covered),  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Cubiculi  would 
appear  in  some  symmetrical  mode 
i  f  arrangement  for  the  surrounding 
Apartments.  And  that  such  was 
really  the  fact  is  piain  to  all  who 
have  examined  the  Italian  exam- 
ples.  The  essence  of  the  new 
System  which  was  introduced  into 
England  in  the  seventeenth  Century 
is  thus  clearly  arrived  at;  it  was 
a  thing  of  Italy  and  of  Southern 
climate,  and  it  had  to  supersede 
that  wliich  had  grown  up  in  Eng- 
land as  a  native  product  of 
Northern  habits. 

Plate  X  is  one  of  the  designs 
of  Inigo  Jones,  Stoke  Park. . . . 
The  change   is  not  one  of  details 


Cinquecento  =  500,  zu  addiren  ist 
1000;  sodass  die  cinquecentisten  die 
um  das  Jahr  1500  Lebenden  sind, 
die  Zeitgenossen  RaphaeTs  u.  s.  w. 
Cinquecento  also  ist  nur  ein  andrer 
Ausdruck  für  Rennissance. 
Also  auch  eine  Renaissance  —  ein 
Wieder-Aiifleben  der  Antike  im  Ge- 
biete des  Bauwesens. 
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or  of  parts,  but  of  radical  elements. 
Hall  and  Chamber,  Parlour  and 
Bower,  Quadrangle  and  Gallery, 
are  all  gone:  and  in  their  place 
we  must  have  the  Saloon  of  Italy, 
the  Portico  and  Colonnade;  these 
for  display,  and  for  Dwelling-rooms 
a  series  of  symmetrical  compart- 
ments  into  which  the  biilk  of  the 
house  is  divided  at  haphazard,  to 
be  appropriated  at  discretion. 

Knives.  Dass  Tischgäste  ihre 
Messer  selbst  mitzubringen  hatten, 
erörtern  wir  S.  81.  (vgl.  Whet- 
stone).  Sehr  anschaulich  wird 
diese  Sitte  belegt  beiBeaumont 
and  Fletcher,  The  Woman- 
Hater  II,  1:  ,Duke.  What 
time  of  the  day  do  you  hold  it 
to  be  ?  Laz.  About  the  time 
that  mortals  whet  their  knives, 
On  thresholds,  on  their  shoe- 
soles,  and  on  stairs;  Now  bread 
is  grating,  and  the  testy  cook 
Hath  much  to  do  .  .  .',  Tis  almost 
dinner-time?' 

Lute  Wir  erwähnen  p.  52  die 
musikalischen  Instrumente,  auch 
die  Laute,  speciell  im  Damen- 
Zimmer,  die  von  Richard  III.  I, 
1  genannt  wird:  , 

„He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's 
Chamber 

To    the   lascivious   pleasing    of 
a  lute." 
Die    Laute    wurde    ebenso    in 
Italien    von    den    Busspredigern 

—  den   Vorläufern   der  Puritaner 

—  als  ein  musikalisches  Instrument 
der  Ueppigkeit  hetrachtet.  Dar- 
über spr i cht  Burckhardt,  C ultur 
der  Renaissance  in  Italien,  p.  293: 
„  .  .  .  bis  etwa  ein  Bussprediger 
die  weltlichen  Gemüther  führt;  da 
erhebt  sich  auf  einem  öffentlichen 
Platz  ein  zierlicher  Scheiterhaufen 
(talamo),  auf  welchem  neben 
Lauten,  Si)ielgeräthen,  Masken, 
Zauberzetteln,  Liederbüchern  und 
anderen  Tand  auch  Haartouren 
zu  liegen  kommen."  —  (Noch  die 
Schwester  Friedrichs  des  Grossen 
wurde  im  Lautenspielen  unter- 
richtet.) 

Orcheyardes  and  erberes,  p.  1. 
Vgl.  p.  3  „Fruchtgärten  und  Kraut- 


gärten".* Das  Wort  orchard  ist 
das  m.  h.  d,  Wurzgarten."  Vgl. 
AI  W.Schultz,  Das  Höfische  Leben 
I,  43:  ,Es  het  ein  juncvrouw'  er- 
zogen Einen  schoenen  wurz- 
garten.'    (Gesammtab.  II,  76.) 


In  diesen  „Frucht-  und  Kraut- 
gärten" wird  p.  1.  3  unserer  Dar- 
stellung erwähnt  „ein  kunstreiches 
Kreuz,  tüchtig  geschnitzt,  mit 
Zellen  versehen,  überall  herum  zu 
blicken."  Dieses  „Kreuz"  dürfte 
den  Thürmchen ,  turrets ,  in  den 
Vorstadt -Gärten  Lundon's  ent- 
sprechen, von  denen  Stubbs  er- 
zählt in  der  Anatom y  of  Abu- 
ses,  1585:  ,In  the  suberbes  of 
the  citie,  they  [the  women]  have 
gardens  either  paled  or  walled 
round  about  very  high,  with  their 
harlDOurs  and  bowers  for  the  pur- 
pose;  and  lest  they  might  be 
espied  in  these  open  places,  they 
have  their  banqueting  houses,  with 
galleries,  turrets,  and  what  not, 
therein  sumptuously  erected,  wherein 
they  may,  and  doubtless  do,  many, 
of  them,  play  the  filthy  persons.' 
—  Ganz  dasselbe  wird  von  Paris 
berichtet,  wo  dergleichen  Lust- 
schlösschen, mit  Gärten  und  Parks 
versehen,  gleichfalls  vorzugsweise 
den  Liebes -Abenteuern  der  vor- 
nehmen Welt  gewidmet  waren. 
Man  nannte  dieselben  petits 
sejours:  ein  solcher  petit  sejour 
(der  Isabeau  de  Baviere)  war  auch 
das  neuerdings  (1886)  wiederher- 
gestellteLustschlösschen  Courtille*) 
Barbetlc  in  Paris.  (Barbette  war 
1298  Vorsteher,  prevost,  der  Pariser 
Kaufmannschaft.) 


Vgl.  Courtil.  Petit  jardinattenant 
ä  une  maison  de  paysan.  Vieux. 
XVIe  S.  La  vieille  sortit  en  ung 
courtil  ou  vergier  prez  sa  maison, 
Rab.  Pant.  III,  17.  (Littre.) 
—  In  Paris  hat  man  soeben 
(i.  J.  1886.)  die  „Courtille  Bar- 
bette" in  ursprünglicher  Gestalt 
wieder  hergestellt.  (Rue  Vieille- 
du-Temple.)  „Das  Hotel  Bar- 
bette  war  ursprünglich,  d.  h.  am 
Schlüsse    des    XIII.  Jahrhunderts, 
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Parlour  the,  cf  parlour  fire,  der 
bevorzugte  Raum  im  Hause,  p.  42. 
Das  Bild  eines  solchen  yervoll- 
ständigt  ,Our  English  Home'  p. 
130:  ,From  the  illuminated  ma- 
nuscripts  of  the  sixteenth  Century 
we  may  gain  a  tolerable  idea  of 
the  parlours  "  of  our  early  home ; 
(See  five  paintings  in  M.  S.  Cotton.) 
and  we  cannot  fall  to  observe  as 
an  important  feature,  the  capacious 
window  recesses,  which  were  some- 
times,  indeed,  little  rooms  of  them- 
selves,  [cf  Bay  window,  p.  14 
,In  which  time  retiring  myself  into 
a  bay-window,  B.  Jonson, 
Cynthia's  Rev.  and  furnished 
on  each  side  with  goodly  benches 
of  stone-work.  IV,  3]  The  fe- 
nestrels  were  glazed  with  small, 
diaraond-shaped  panes,  ornamented 
with  the  baron's  arras  in  proper 
colours,  and  hung  with  curtains 
of  arras  or  say.  The  old  bay- 
window  .  .  .  became  in  Tudor 
homes  more  general  from  an  in- 
creasing  tondness  for  domestic  life. 
They  formed  pleasant  retreats  on 
summer  evenings :  there  the  damsels 
would  ply  their  distaifs,  and  the 
young  squires  would  seek  them 
there  .  .  .  Glazed  with  white  and 
ruby  glass,   when  other  Windows 


ein  Lustschlösschen,  welches  den 
Namen  führte  „Courtille  Bar- 
bette", weil  es  in  einem  „cour- 
til",  d.  h.  in  einem  Hofgarten 
oder  gartenartigen  weiten  Hofraum 
stand  und  im  Jahre  1298  dem 
Vorsteher  („prevost")  der  Pariser 
Kaufmannschaft,  Barbette,  gehört 
hatte.  B.  ward  Münzmeister  des 
Königs  Philippe  le  Beb  als  dieser 
aber  i.  J.  1306  die  Münze  so  ver- 
schlechterte, dass  die  Pariser  die 
schlechte  Münze  und  den  anbe- 
fohlenen Zwangskurs  nicht  an- 
nehmen wollten,  so  brach  eine 
Eevolte  aus  gegen  den  unschul- 
digen Münzmeister B  ar b e 1 1 e.  Sein 
Lustschlösschen  „Courtille 
Barbette-' wurde  geplündert  und 
der  ganze  Hofgarten  („courtil") 
verwüstet."  (Voss.  Zeit.,  Paris, 
Priv.-Mitth.,  23.  Septb.  1886.) 


were  open  to  the  wind;  curcained, 
when  other  Windows  were  bare; 
carpeted,  when  other  floors  were 
littered  with  lushes,  they  became 
the  favourite  nooks  of  home  .  .  .' 
Auch  Lord  Bacon  erwähnt  in 
seinem  Essay  of  Gardens  das 
parlour  -  window:  ,Then  (dann 
nämlich  folgt  in  der  Reihe  der 
durch  Wohlgeruch  ausgezeichneten 
Blumen),  Then  sweet-briar,  then 
wall-flowers  (Goldlack),  which 
are  very  delightful  to  be  set  under 
a  parlour,  or  lower  Chamber 
window.' 

„As  in  the  olden  time  the 
parlour  fire  was  made  serviceable 
to  the  kitchen,  a  pot-hook  was 
almost  unvariably  suspended  over 
it,  on  which  to  hang  a  kettle  of 
fish  or  a  mess  of  pottage.  We 
observe  this  in  paintings  inten - 
ded  to  represent  the  apart- 
ments  ofprinces  and  nobles; 
a  fact  that  illustrates  the  domestic 
simplicity  of  our  ancestors,  and 
was  perhaps  the  reason  why  the 
pots  and  kettles  were  so  handsomely 
decorated,  and  frying-pans  and 
gridirons  made  of  silver,  The 
kettles  in  the  palace  at  West- 
minster  were  copper  -  gilt,  „the 
ladles  bearing  the  royal  armes" 
of  Henry  VIII."  (Our  English 
Home,  p.  129.) 

Pictures.  Auch  Holzschnitte 
(woodcuts)  waren  sehr  beliebt  als 
Schmuck  der  Wände  und  werden 
z.  B.  bei  Schilderung  eines 
Wirthshauses  hervorgehoben. 
Erwähnt  haben  wir  p.  77  ,the 
Italian  print'  (Kupferstich), 
nach  welchem  Philautia  ihren  Kopf- 
putz geändert  hat.  Die  Kupfer- 
stiche sind  eine  italienische  Er- 
findung; in  Oberitalien  pflegten 
seit  1460  die  Goldschmiede  Ab- 
drücke ihrer  Niello  -  Arbeiten  zu 
machen. 

Posternes  in  pryuytie,  p.  1. 
Geheimthüren  ins  Freie  zu  ge- 
langen, besonders  unter  einem  Quai 
am  Flussufer,  zum  Wasser.  Eine 
solche  erwähnt  in  dem  brennenden 
Moskau  Segur;  durch  diese  ret- 
tere  Napoleon  sich  aus  dem  Kreml : 
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,011  decouvrit,  ä  travers  les  rocliers, 
une  poterne  qui  donnait  sur  la 
Moskwa.  (VIII, VII.)'  —  Postern e 
=  Porta  posteriila.  —  Dergleichen 
Geheirathüren,  Geheim-Treppen,  ge- 
heimen Gänge  zwischen  den  ein- 
zelnen Bestandtheilen  der  Wohnung 
und  des  Hauses  sind  ja  charakte- 
ristisch für  die  Bauten  des  Mittel- 
alters und  der  Renaissance-Zeit  und 
können  z.  B.  an  dem  wohlrestau- 
rirten  Schlosse  von  Blois  an  der 
Loire  eingehend  beobachtet  werden. 

Booms  cf.  Arras.  Statt  derThüren 
zwischen  den  einzelnen  Zimmern 
hat  man  gern  die  Portiere,  Arras, 
aber  auch  Thüren,  welche  durch 
die  locks  verschliessbar  sind: 

,The    locks    between    her    Chamber 
and  Ins  will, 

Each    one    by  him   enforc'd,    retires 
his  ward. 

The  threshold  grates  the  door  to  have 
him  heard.' 
Shakespeare,  Lucrece. 

Delius  erklärt:  „Die  Thürschlösser, 
oder  die  verschlossenen  Thüren, 
welche  zwischen  dem  Schlafgemach 
der  Lucretia  und  dem  Gelüste  des 
Tarquin  liegen,  ziehen  nach  ein- 
ander, wie  sie  von  Tarquin  über- 
wältigt werden,  sich  von  ihrer 
Wacht  zurück."  —  Ganz  anders, 
und  zwar  richtiger  erklärt  Alexan- 
der Schmidt:  ward  7)  thatwhich 
secures  a  door;  a  holt:  the  locks, 
.  .  .  each  one  by  him  enforced, 
retires  his  w.  Lucr.  303.  —  — 
doors  that  were  ne'er  acquainted 
with  their  wards  many  a  boun- 
teous  year,  Tim.  III,  3,38.  cf. 
Meas.  V,  10.'  —  ,Ward'  wird  dop- 
pelsinnig als  Thürschloss  und  zu- 
gleich als  Wächter  zu  fassen  sein. 

Shop.  Wir  erörtern  S.  135  den 
Umstand,    dass    die    Frauen    der 


shopkeeper  im  wainscot - carved 
seat  des  offenen  Ladens  zu  sitzen 
pflegten  und  hierdurch  die  Käufer 
anlockten.  Wir  vergleichen  hierzu 
ferner  BenJonson,  TheSilent 
Woraan  I,  s.  f.  ,his  wife  was  a 
rieh  china-woman,  that  the  cour- 
tiers  visited  so  often.*  Ferner 
Middleton  V,  307  (ed.  Bullen): 
,How,  now,  G?  how  does  thy 
mistress,  that  sits  in  a  wainscot- 
gown  (Dyce :  waistcoat-gown),  like 
a  citizen's  Iure  to  draw  in  custo- 
mers?'  —  Die  Käufer  indess  be- 
traten den  Laden  selbst  nicht, 
wählten  vielmehr,  unter  dem  Pent- 
house  stehend,  die  Waare  vom 
shop-board  herab.  —  Dergleichen 
offene  Laden  -  Fenster  sind  von 
Holländischen  Malern  (G.  Douw) 
mit  Vorliebe  als  dekorative  Um- 
rahmung und  als  Hintergrund 
namentlich  für  Portraits  verwandt 
worden.  —  B.  Jonson  nennt  die 
shopkeeper,  S.  129  rüde  animals, 
cf.  ferner  S.  109,  the  city-face,  a 
du  11  face,  B.  J.  Das  Urtheil 
scheint  ein  allgemeines  gewesen 
zu  sein.  Dafür  spricht  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  The  Woman- 
Hater  III,  4.'  Mercer.  We  that 
are  shopkeepers  in  good  trade . .  . 
and  howsofcver  we  are  all  accounted 
dull,  and  common  jesting  stock 
for  our  gallants,  there  are  some 
of  US  do  not  deserve  it '  — 
Salt.  Vgl.  Nef-Dans  la  vie  privee 
du  moyen  äge,  on  appelait  nef  un 
vase  allonge  et  de  vaste  capacite, 
qu'on  pla^ait  sur  la  table  en  face 
du  seigneur.  Cette  nef  contenait 
tout  ce  que  la  cuisine  ne  furnissait 
pas-,  j'entends  les  epices,  les  vins, 
les  vases  ä  boire,  les  cuillers. 
De  Laborde,  Emaux,  p.  403. 
(Littre,  Diction.) 


Shop.  Einen  shop  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  Cornhill,  besass  auch  der 
sempster  or  linen- draper  Izaak  Walton,  Verfasser  des  Lehrgedichtes 
The  Angler:  (W.  geb.  1593,  f  1683).  ,The  shops  in  the  Exchange  were 
but  7V2  feet  long  by  5  wide.'  (Chambers,  B.  of  Days.)  —  Wir  erwähnen 
p.  127,  dass  es  eine  Aufgabe  der  Lehrlinge  war,  aus  der  offenen  Laden- 
Werkstatt  die  Vorübergehenden  anzureden.  Es  Avird  nun  berichtet,  dass 
die  shopkeeper  im  Jahre  1639  sich  bitter  beklagten  über  die  dem  Captain 
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Baily  ertheilte  Gerechtsame  Mieths-Kutschen  zu  halten:  „He  hath  erected, 
according  to  his  ability,  some  four  hackney-coaches,  put  his  men  in  a  livery, 
and  appointed  them  to  stand  at  the  Maypole  in  the  Strand,  giving  them 
Instructions  at  what  rate  to  carry  men  into  several  parts  of  the  town, 
where  all  day  they  may  be  had.  .  ."  Andere  hätten  sich  angeschlossen  .  . 
so  that  sometimes  there  is  twenty  of  them  together.  „The  Citizen 
shopkeepers  bitterly  complained  that  they  were  ruined  by  the  coaches." 
,Pormerly',  they  said,  ,'when  ladies  and  gentlemen  walked  in  the  streets, 
there  was  a  chance  of  obtaining  customers  to  inspect  and  purchase  our 
commodities;  but  now  they  whisk  past  in  the  coaches  before  our  appren- 
tices  have  time  to  cry  out'  „What  d'ye  lack!"  (Chambers,  Book 
of  Days  I,  459.)  —  Dieselbe  Art,  die  Passanten  anzureden  tritt  auch  in 
Lydgate's  London  Lackpenny  hervor: 

„Then  to  the  Cheap  my  steps  were  drawn, 

Where  much  people  I  there  saw  stand; 
One  offered  me  velvet,  silk,  and  lawn, 

„Here  is  Paris  thread,  the  finest  in  the  land!'" 

Then  went  I  forth  by  London  stone, 

Throughout  all  Canwyke-street; 
Drapers  much  cloth  me  offered  anon, 

Then  comes  me  one,  cried,  „Hot  sheepes  feet!" 
Ebenso    haben    die  Flamländischen  Kaufleute    ihn    zum  Kaufe  zu  be- 
wegen versucht: 

Within  this  hall  [westmynster-hall] ,  ncther  rieh  nor  yett  poore 

Wold  do  for  me  ought,  although  I  shold  dye. 
Which  seing,  I  gat  me  out  of  the  doore, 

Where  flemynges  began  on  me  for  to  cry, 
,Master,  what  will  you  copen  or  by? 

Fyne  feit  hattes,  or  spectacles  to  reede? 
Lay  down  your  silver,  and  here  you  may  speede,' 

„The  Liber  Albus,  a  Century  before  Lydgate,  describes  these 
Shops,  which  consisted  of  open  rooms  closed  at  night  by  shutters,  the 
tenants  being  enjoined  to  keep  the  space  before  their  shops  free  of  dirt, 
nor  were  they  to  sweep  it  before  those  of  other  people."  (Chambers, 
Book  of  Days,  I,  350.)  .  .  .  „The  old  dramatists,  whose  works  often 
preserve  unique  and  valuable  records  of  ancient  usages,  incidentally  allude 
to  these  old  shops;  thus  in  Middleton's  comedy,  The  Roaring  Girl, 
1611  Moll  Cutpur se,  from  whom  the  play  is  named,  refuses  to  stay 
with  some  jovial  companions:  ,1  cannot  stay  now,'  faith:  I  am  going  to 
buy  a  shag-ruff:  the  shop  will  be  shut  in  presently.'  One  of  the  scenes  of 
this  play  occurs  before  a  series  of  these  open  shops  of  city  traders,  and  is 
thus  described:  ,The  three  shops  open  in  a  rank:  the  first  an  apothecary's 
shop;  the  next  a  feather  shop;  the  third  a  sempster's   shop;*  from   the  last 
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the  passengers  are  saliited  Avith  ,Gentlemen,  what  is't  yoii  lack?  what  is't 
you  buy?  see  fine  bands  and  ruffs,  fine  lawns,  fine  cambricks:  what  is't 
you  lack,  gentlemen?  what  is't  you  buy?'  This  cry  for  custom  is  often 
contemptuously  alluded  to  as  a  characteristic  of  a  city  trader;  and  in  the 
capital  old  comedy  Eastward  Hoe,  the  rakish  apprentice  Quicksilver  asks 
his  sober  fellow-apprentice.  ,WhatI  wilt  thou  cry,  what  is't  ye  lack?  stand 
with  a  bare  pate,  and  a  dropping  nose,  under  a  wooden  penthouse.'  This 
dialogue  takes  place  in  the  shop  of  their  master,  ,Touchstone,  a  honest 
goldsmith  in  the  city;'  its  nncomfortable  character,  and  the  exposure  of  the 
shopkeeper  to  all  weathers,  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  glimpses  of  street 
scenery  we  obtain  in  old  topographic  prints.  Faithorne's  view  of  Fish- 
street  and  the  Monument  represents  a  goldsmith's  open  shop  with  its 
wooden  penthouse;"it  appears  little  better  than  a  shed,  with  a  few  shelves 
to  hold  the  stock;  and  a  counter,  behind  which  the  master  is  ensconced. 
It  shews  that  no  change  for  the  better  as  regarded  the  comfort  of  shop- 
keepers  was  niade  by  the  Great  Fire  of  London. 

With  the  Revolution  came  a  government  well  defined  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  a  consequent  additional  security  to  trade  and  commerce.  .  .  . 
Shops  were  still  rüde  in  construction,  open  to  wind  and  weather,  and  most 
unconfortable  to  both  salesman  and  buyer.  A  candle  stuck  in  a  lantern 
swung  in  the  night  breezes,  and  gave  a  dim  glare  over  the  goods.  The 
wooden  penthouse,  which  imperfectly  protected  the  wares  from  drifts  of 
rain,  was  succeeded  by  a  curved  projection  of  lath  and  plaster.  Our  third 
cut  from  a  print  dated  1736,  will  clearly  exhibit  this,  as  well  as  the 
painted  sign  (a  greyhound)  over  the  door.  .  .  .  From  a  view  of  Bow  Church 
and  neighbourhood  published  by  Bowles  in  1751,  we  select  the  two 
examples  of  shops  engraved  below.  .  .  In  one  instance  the  shop  is  enclosed 
by  glazed  Windows;  in  the  other  it  is  open.  The  latter  is  a  pastry- 
cook's;  a  cake  on  a  stand  occupies  the  centre  of  the  bracketed  counter, 
which  is  protected  by  a  double  row  of  glazing  above.  Still  the  whole  is 
far  from  weatherproof.  .  .    (ib.  p.  351.) 

Sworn  brothers,  fratres  jurati.  Eine  Parallele  hierzu  Ebers,  Egyp- 
tische  Königstochter  I,  Anm.  193.  „Heute  noch  schliessen  die  Perser  feier- 
liche Freundschaftsbündnisse,  und  zwar  am  sogenannten  Feste  der  Nachfolge." 
„Zwei  Perser,  die  auf  Lebenszeit  mit  einander  Freundschaft  schliessen  wollen, 
gehen  zum  MoUah,  bezeugen  vor  demselben  ihre  Absicht  und  lassen  sich  als 
brader  ha  oder  ,Brüder'  feierlich  einsegnen."  Brugsch,  Reise  nach 
Persien.    I ,  p.  260. 

Tavern.*  Die  tokens,  Zeichen,  Geldmarken  in  den  Wirthshäusern  haben 
wir  „Shakespeare  Jahrbuch  1885"  erörtert.    Den  Gegenstand  behandelt  auch 


*  Die  einzelnen  Zimmer  im  Wirthshaus  haben  —  bei  Shakespeare  —  be- 
sondere Namen.  Dies  findet  sich  auch  noch  bei  Goldsmith.  She  Stoops 
To  Conquer  III,  s.  f.  Miss  Hardcastle:  ,1  think  I  have  got  the  true  bar 
cant  —  Did  your  honour  call?  —  Attend  the  Lion  there  —  Pipes  and 
tobacco  for  the  Angel  —  The  Lamb  has  been  outrageous  this  half  hour.'  — 
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Chambers  Book  of  Days  I,  535:  „London  Inns,  their  Signs  and 
Tokens:"  April  22,  1601,  Charles  IL  made  a  formal  procession  from  the 
Tower  to  Westminster,  as  a  preliminary  to  his  coronation,  which  was  eifected 
next  day.  The  arches  raised  on  this  occasion  were  allowed  to  remain  for  a 
year,  and  the  whole  affair  was  commemorated  by  a  new  tavern  at  Charmg- 
cross,  taking  to  itself  the  name  of  the  Pageant  Tavern  —  alternately  the 
Triumph  Tavern  —  and  on  whose  token  money  a  specimen  of  the  arches  was 
given .  .  .  Pepys  notes  a  visit  he  made  to  the  Triumph  Tavern  in 
3Iay  1662  .  .  .  The  tavern  life  of  old  London  opens  a  large  field  for  the 
study  of  national  manners  ...  On  the  Southwark  side  of  London-bridge  stood 
a  tavern  known  as  ,The  Bear  at  the  Bridge  foot',  which  retained  a 
celebrity  for  some  centuries.  It  was  the  house  to  which  travellers  resorted 
who  wished  to  pass  by  water  to  Gravesend  in  the  ,tilt-boats'  which,  in  about 
two  days,  conveyed  them  to  that  then  far-oif  locality.  Of  such  convenience 
was  this  house  to  voyagers,  that  in  1633,  when  others  were  closed,  this 
was  exempted,  ,for  the  convenience  of  passengers  to  Greenwich.'  Pepys 
in  his  Diary  more  than  once  raentions  this  tavern;  and  among  other  things 
notes  that  the  Duke  of  Pdchmond  arranged  that  the  king's  cousin,  the  fair 
Frances  Stewart,  should  leave  the  court  privily,  and  join  him  ,at  The 
Beare  at  the  Bridge  foot  where  a  coach  was  ready,  and  they  are  stole 
away  into  Kent,  without  the  king's  leave.'  The  antiquity  of  the  house  is 
noted  in  a  poem  of  1691 ,  entitled  ,The  Last  Search  after  Ciaret  in  Southwark': 
,We  came  to  the  Bear,  which  we  soon  understood, 
Was  the  first  house  in  Southwark  built  after  the  flood.' 

It  took  its  sign,  doubtless,  from  the  populär  sport  of  bear-baiting  which 
was  indulged  in  by  the  Londoners  in  the  SouthAvark  bear  gardens,  and  the 
,token'  issued  by  one  of  the  ownersofthis  hostelry  exhibits  a  chained  and 
rauzzled  bear,  as  may  be  seen  in  our  cut  issued  from  the  original  in  the 
British  Museum.  Cornelius  Cook,  who  issued  this  coin,  was  connected  with 
the  parish  of  St.  Olave's  as  early  as  1630;  he  was  a  captain  in  the  civic 
trainbands,  and  afterwards  a  colonel  in  Cromwell's  army;  but  at  the 
Eestoration  he  subsided  into  private  life  as  mine  host  of  the  Bear,  and 
took  to  the  mintage  of  his  own  coin,  like  other  innkeepers  and  traders. 

We  must  now  say  a  few  words  of  this  generally  usurped  privilege  of 
coinage  so  universal  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  Century.  The  want 
of  an  authorized  money  as  small  change  had  been  feit  long,  and  complained 
of  Farthings,  half-pence,  and  pence  were  all  struck  by  the  Government  in 
silver,  the  farthings  necessarily  so  small  and  thin  as  to  be  losses  rather 
than  gain  to  the  trader:  hence  an  authorized  currency  was  established,  and 
larger  copper  coins,  known  as  ,Abbey-pieces',  and  ,Nuremberg  coun- 
ters',  were  issued  by  the  great  monastic  establishments ,  and  by  traders, 
who  exchanged  each  other's  ,tokens*,  they  being,  in  fact,  small  accom- 
modation  bills  payable  at  sight  The  Abbey-pieces  were  large,  about  the 
size  of  a  florin,  and  generally  had  a  religious  inscription  in  Latin  around 
them;   the   ,Nuremberg  co unters'  have  sometimes  a  counting- table  on 
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one  side  and  an  emblematic  device  on  the  other.  They  originated  at 
Nuremberg,  and  were  imported  in  large  quantities;  the  nanie  of  one 
maker,  ,Hans  Krauwinkel',  is  of  most  frequent  occurrence.' 

An  attempt  was  made  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  supersede 
this  pseudo  moneta  by  a  legimate  copper  currency;  but  her  majesty  had 
a  magnificent  contempt  for  any  other  than  the  precious  metal  to  bear  her 
authorized  effigy,  and  never  favoured  the  scheme.  James  the  First 
granted  a  monopoly  to  Lord  Har rington  for  the  exclusive  manufacture 
of  copper  tokens,  but  the  whole  afFair  was  so  discreditable  to  both  parties, 
and  dishonourable  toward  the  public,  that  those  issued  privately  by  tradesmen 
were  preferred,  and  rapidly  increased  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.;  and 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  nearly  every  innkeeper  and  tradesman  Struck 
his  own  ,for  necessarie  chainge',  as  they  sometimes  inscribed  upon  them.  Soon 
after  the  Restoration,  the  Government  took  the  matter  into  their  serious  consi- 
deration;  and  in  1665,  pattern  farthings  were  struck  in  copper,  having  for  the 
first  time,  a  figure  of  Britannia  on  the  reverse;  but  it  was  not  until  1671  that 
half-pence  and  farthings  were  generally  issued,  and  it  was  not  until  1674 
that  the  traders'  ,tokens'  were  eifeetiially  prohibited  by  royal  proclamation. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  tavern  tokens  is  that  issued  by  the 
host  at  the  Boar's  Head,  in  Eastcheap  —  the  house  immortalized  by 
Shakspeare,  as  the  seene  of  Falstaff's  jollities,  and  the  resort  of  the  bard 
and  his  dramatic  brethren.  It  was  destroyecl  in  the  Fire  of  London, 
afterwards  rebuilt,  and  a  stone-carved  boar's  head  (as  upon  the  token)  placed 
over  the  door,  with  the  date  1668  upon  it,  which  ,sign'  was  removed  to 
the  Guildhall  Library  when  the  house  was  demolished  to  form  the  approaches 
to  London-bridge  .... 

At  the  north -west  angle  of  St.  Paul's  there  still  reraains  one  of  the 
most  whimsical  of  the  old  London  signs  —  ,The  Goose  and  Gridiron.' 
This  tavern  was  in  existence  long  betöre  the  Great  Fire,  up  to  which 
time  it  bore  the  graver  designation  of  ,The  Mitre'.  It  had  becorae  known 
through  the  concerts  given  here  by  the  Society  of  Musicians,  and 
their  arms  displaying  the  lyre  of  Apollo,  surmounted  by  the  crest  of  the 
swan,  when  the  house  was  rebuilt,  these  figures,  being  adopted  for  the 
sign,  were  soon  jocularly  couverted  into  the  Goose  and  Gridiron;  and 
now  we  have  a  veritable  representation  of  the  latter  absurdity  over  the 
door.  In  the  same  way  we  have  a  giant's  mouth  with  a  bull  in  it  to 
indicate  the  Bull  and  Mouth  in  Aldersgate-street,  the  sign  originally  being 
the  mouth  or  harbour  of  Boulogne;  and  the  ,Swan  with  Three  Necks',  in 
Lad-lane,  a  bird  represented  with  three  heads  on  one  body,  though  origi- 
nally meant  to  indicate  the  three  nicks  or  marks  of  ownership  made  on  its 
bill.     Well  might  Ben  Jonson  exclaim: 

,  —  it  even  puts  Apollo 

To  all  his  strength  of  art  to  follow 

The  fiights,  and  to  divine 

What's  meant  by  every  sign.' 
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Thiis  the  Bell  Savage  on  Ludgate-hill,  when  emblazoned  with  a  pain- 
ting;  of  a  savage  man  staiidiiig  beside  a  bell,  destroyed  the  reminiscences 
of  its  origin,  which  lay  in  the  name  of  the  innkeeper,  Savage,  attached  to 
his  hostelry  ,The  Bell.'  We  shall  look  long  at  ,The  Pig  and  Tinder-box' 
ere  we  find  its  prototype  in  ,The  Elephant  and  Castle',  but  that  it 
undonbtedly  is.  —  — 


Rules  for  the  Tavern  Aeademy; 

Or 

Laws  for  the  Beaux  Esprits: 

From  the  Latin  of  Ben  Jonson,  engraven  in  Marble 
over  the  Chimney,  in  the  Apollo  of  the  Old  Devil 
Tavern,    at    Temple-Bar;    that   being    his  Club-Koom. 

I. 

1.  As  the  fund  of  onr  pleasure,  let  each  pay  his  shot, 
Except  some  chance  friend,  whom  a  member  brings  in. 

2.  Far  hence  be  the  sad,  the  lewd  fop,  and  the  sot: 
For  snch  have  the  plagnes  of  good  Company  been. 

IL 

3.  Let  the  learned  and  witty,  the  jovial  and  gay, 
The  generous  and  honest,  compose  onr  free  state; 

4.  And  the  more  to  exalt  onr  delight  whilst  we  stay, 

Let  none  be  debarr'd  from  his  choice  female  raate.* 

IIL 

5.  Let  no  scent  offensive**  the  Chamber  infest. 
G.  Let  fancy,  not  cost,  prepare  all  onr  dishes. 

7.  Let  the  caterer  mind  the  taste  of  each  guest; 

And  the  cook,  in  his  dressing,  comply  Avith  their  wishes. 


*  Dass  Frauen  vielfach  das  Wirthshaus  besuchten,  wird  vielfach  belegt. 
Trevisano,  der  Venetianische  Gesandte  1497,  sagt  von  den  Engländern: 
„Wenn  sie  viel  zu  trinken  vorhaben,  gehen  sie  in  die  Taverne,  und  dieses 
thun  nicht  nur  die  Männer,  sondern  auch  Damen  von  Distinction."  Be- 
sonders fielen  die  Frauen  der  Schauspieler  durch  ihre  elegante  Kleidung 
den  Three  Cranes,  Mitre  and  Mermaid  auf,  was  B.  Jonson,  Barthol.  Fair  I,  1 
drastisch  hervorhebt,     cf.  p.  168.     Vgl.  Tavern  im  Reg. 

**  Ueber  das  Parfümieren  der  Zimmer  in  Alt-England,  vgl.  p.  84 
und  to  Perfunie  im  Register. 

21 
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IV. 

8.  Let's  have  no  disturbance  about  taking  places, 

To  shew  your  nice  breeding,*  or  out  of  vain  pride. 

9.  Let  tlie  drawers  be  ready  with  wine  and  fresh  glasses, 

Letthe  waiters  haves  eyes,  though  their  toiigues  mustbe  ty'd. 

V. 

10.  Let  our  wines  without  mixture***  or  stum,  be  all  fiue, 
Or  call  up  the  master,  and  break  bis  dull  noddle. 

11.  Let  no  sober  bigotf  here  think  it  a  sin, 
To  push  on  tbe  chirping  and  moderate  bottle. 

VI 

12.  Let  the  contests  be  rather  of  books  than  of  wine. 

13.  Let  the  Company  be  neither  noisy  nor  mute. 

14.  Let  none  of  things  serious,  much  less  of  diviue, 
When  belly  and  head's  füll,  profanely  dispute. 

VIL 

15.  Let  no  saucy  fidler  ff  presume  to  intrude, 
Unless  he  is  sent  for  to  vary  our  bliss. 

16.  With  mirth,  wit,  and  dancing,  and  singing  conclude, 
To  regale  every  sense,  with  delight  in  excess. 

VIII. 

17.  Let  raillery  be  without  malice  or  heat. 

18.  Dull  poems  to  read  let  none  privilege  take. 

19.  Let  no  poetaster  command  or  intreat 
Another  extempore  verses  to  make. 


*  Vgl.  to  sit  above  or  below  the  salt.  In  Wirihshäusern  wurde, 
wie  ausdrücklich  belegt  wird,  auf  die  Rangordnung  bei  Tische  weniger 
gehalten, 

**  Dieselbe  Vorschrift,  bei  Tische  möglichst  geräuschlos  aufzuwarten, 
finden  wir  in  The  Gentleman  Usher,  Comedy  by  G.  Chapman  1606 
cf  p.  101  unsrer  Darstellung. 

***  Ungemischte  Weine.  Wir  erwähnen  p.  118,  wie  der  französische 
Gesandte  1603  hervorhebt,  dass  am  Hofe  Jakob's  I.  der  Wein  ungemischt 
getrunken  wurde. 

f  Ein  Ausfall  auf  die  Puritaner  .  .  .  the  Pharisees  who  .  .  .  taunted 
the  Redeemer  as  a  sabbath— brcakcr  and  a  wine— bibber  (Macaulay,  Hist. 
of  England  I,  80.  Tauchnitz). 

ff  Fidler,  Spielleute  in  den  Wirthshäusern,  vgl.  Taverns  in  unserem 
Piegister:  Musikanten  ,scorned  to  come  to  a  Taverne  under  twcnty  Shillings 
salary  for  two  houres.' 
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IX. 

20.  Let  argmnent  bear  no  unmusical  sonnd, 

Nor  jars  interpose,  sacred  friendship  to  grieve. 

21.  For  generoiis  lovers  let  a  corner  be  foimd, 

Where  they  in  soft  sighs  iiiay  their  passions  relieve. 

X. 

22.  Like  the  old  Lapithites,  with  the  goblets  to  fight, 
Olli-  own  'mongst  oifences  iinpardon'd  will  rank, 
Or  breaking  of  Windows,  or  glasses,  for  spigbt, 
And  spoiling  the  goods  for  a  rakehelly  prank. 

XI. 

23.  Whoever  sliall  publish  what's  said,  or  what's  done, 
Be  he  banish'd  for  ever  our  assembly  divine. 

24.  Let  the  freedom  we  take  be  perverted  by  none, 
To  make  any  guilts  by  drinking  good  wine. 


Wo  man,  cf.  Ladies.  Der  gelehrten  Bildung  wie  der  praktischen 
Tüchtigkeit  seiner  Zeitgenossinnen  stellt  Harri son,  England  II,  XV,  p.  272 
(ed.  Furnivall)  ein  sehr  günstiges  Zeugniss  aus:  „Old  Courtladies  work, 
spin,*  and  read  the  Bible  or  Histories,  and  write  or  translate.** 
The  young  ladies  play  music  for  recreation  in  their  leasure  tirae.***  And 
every  Lady  can  cook  choice  dishes,  mainly  after  Portuguese  recipes.f 
Bills  of  Fare  or  ,Cartes'  just  brought  in:  calld  Memorials,  Billets 
ov  Fillets. 

Und  ferner  (ib.  p.  271)  „Ladies  know  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  Italian." 
(Vgl.  Twelfth  Night  I,  3:  „she  plays  on  the  viel- di  -  Gambo  and 
speaks  three  or  four  languages.")-|"j- 


*  cf.  die  Königin  in  All's  Well  that  ends  well. 

**  So  übersetzte  Queen  Elizabeth  die  Schrift  des  Plutarch  über  die 
Neugierde. 

***  cf.  p.  271. 

f  Heutzutage  unterscheiden  sich  bekanntlich  die  Englischen  Damen 
und  Hausfrauen  von  Deutschen  nicht  zum  wenigsten  dadurch,  dass  sie  das 
Kochen  und  die  Küche  ihrer  Dienerschaft  überlassen. 

ff  Mit  diesen  Bemerkungen  über  die  sprachlichen  Studien  der  Londoner 
Damen  iu  Shakespeare' s  Zeit  stimmt  vollkommen  die  Ausführung  bei  Ben 
Jonson  überein,  dass  in  vornehmen  Kreisen  es  Mode  sei,  sich  jeden  Morgen 
durch  die  in  der  Stadt  umhereilenden  pedants  mit  den  neuesten  Brocken 
und  Piquanterieen  der  Italienischen  und  Französischen  Litteratur  versehen 
zu  lassen,  um  dann  in  Gesellschaft  damit  glänzen  zu  können. 

n* 
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Zu  jenem  Bilde  der  häuslich-tüchtigen,  wie  der  dem  Studium  ergebenen 
lady  aber  findet  sich  die  Kehrseite  in  folgenden  Versen  bei  Furnivall  zu 
Subbes'  Abuses,  p.  274: 

„How  the  day's  spent  by  women." 

„Daily  tili  ten  a  clocke  a  bed  she  lyes, 

And  then  againe  her  Lady-ship  doth  rise, 

Her  maid  nrnst  make  a  fire,  and  attend 

To  make  her  ready;  then  for  wine  sheele  send, 

(A  morning  pinte)*  she  sayes  her  stomach's  weakc, 

And  counterfeits  as  if  shee  could  not  speake, 

Untill  eleuen,  or  a  little  past, 

About  which  time,  euer  she  breakes  her  fast; 

Then  (very  sullen)  she  will  pout  and  loure, 

And  sit  downe  by  the  fire,  some  half  an  houre. 

At  twelue  a  clocke  her  dinner  time  she  keepes, 

Then  gets  into  her  chaire,  and  there  she  sleepes 

Perhaps  til  foure,  or  somewhat  thereabout; 

And  when  that  lazy  humour  is  worne  out, 

She  cals  her  dog,**  and  takes  him  in  her  lap, 

Or  fals  a  beating  of  her  maid 

Or  hath  a  Gossip  come  to  teil  a  Tale, 

Or  eise  at  me  sheele  curse,  and  sweare***  and  rale, 

Or  walke  a  turne  or  two  about  the  Hall, 

And  so  to  supper  and  to  bed:  heeres  all 

This  paines  she  takes;  and  yet  I  do  abuse  her! 

But  HO  wise  man,  I  thinke,  so  kind  would  vse  her." 

Auch  der  treffliche  Niederländische  Kaufmann  und  Geschichtsschreiber 
Van  Meteren,  (Nederl.  Historie;  ed.  1614,  fo.  258  bei  Eye,  England)  fällt 
das  Urtheil,  dass  die  Hausfrauen  in  England  viel  weniger  als  diejenigen  in 
Holland  und  Deutschland  sich  selbst  um  ihre  Wirthschaft  zu  bekümmern 
pflegen : 

„Wives  in  England  are  entirely  in  the  power  of  their  husbands.  They 
go  to  market  to  buy  what  they  like  best  to  eat.  They  are  well-dressed, 
fond  of  taking  it  easy,  and  commonly  leave  the  care  of  household  matters 
and  drudgery  to  their  neighbours.     They  sit  before  their  doors,  decked  out 


*  morning  pinte:  Altenglische  Sitte,  cf.  p.  158:  Merry  Wives  II,  2: 
und  hat  euer  Gnaden  einen  Morgentrunk  Sect  geschickt. 

**  her  dog:  Die  vielbeliebten  Schoosshündchen  der  Damen,  die,  wie 
Shakespeare  sagt,  am  Feuer  stehen  und  stinken  dürfen,  werden  oft  erwähnt 
und  treten  auf  gleichzeitigen  Familienbildern  aus  der  holländischen  Schule 
häufig  hervor.  Vgl.  Give  me  my  muff  and  my  dog  —  my  fan  and  my 
mask  too.     (Ben  Jonson,  Poetaster  IV,  1.) 

***  curse  and  swear,  Fluchen  und  Schwören  in  kräftigster  Art 
kennzeichnete  die  lady  im  Gegensatz  zur  Bürgersfrau;  vgl.  p.  175. 

(I.  K.  Henry  IV,  III,  1.) 
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in  fine  clothes,  in  order  to  see  and  be  seen  by  the  passers  by.*  In  all 
banquets  and  feasts  they  are  sliown  the  greatest  liononr;  they  are  place d 
at  the  Upper  end  of  the  table,  where  they  are  first  served;  at  the 
lower  they  help  the  men.  All  the  rest  of  their  time  they  employ  in  Wal- 
king and  riding,  in  playing  at  Cards  or  otherwise,  in  visiting  their  friends 
and  keeping  Company,  conversing  with  their  eqnals  (whom  they  term  gosseps) 
and  their  neighbours.  and  nmking  meriy  with  them  at  child-births,  christening, 
churchings,  and  funerals ;  and  all  this  with  the  permission  and  knowledge  of 
their  hnsbands,  as  such  is  the  custom.  Although  the  husbands  offen 
recommend  to  them  the  pains,  industry,  and  care  of  the  German 
or  Dutch  women,  who  do  what  the  men  onght  to  do  both  in  the  hoiise 
and  in  the  shops,  for  whicli  Services  in  England  men  are  employed,  never- 
tbeless  the  women  iisually  persist  in  retaining  their  cnstoms.  This  is  why 
England  is  called  the  Paradise  of  married  women.  The  girls  who  are  not 
yet  married  are  kept  much  more  rigorously  and  strictly  than  in  the  Low 
Countries.  The  women  are  beautiful,  fair,  well-dressed  and  modest,  which 
is  seen  here  more  than  elsewhere,  as  they  go  about  the  streets  without 
any  covering  either  of  huke  or  mantle  (huycke),  hood,  veil  or  the  like. 
Married  w^omen  only  wear  a  hat  both  in  the  street  and  in  the  house; 
those  nnmarried  go  withont  a  hat  although  ladies  of  distinction  have 
lately  learnt  to  cover  their  faces  with  silken  masks  or  vizards, 
and  feathers,  —  for  indeed  they  change  very  easily,  and  that  every  year, 
to  the  astonishment  of  many." 

Zusatz: 
cloak  cf.  p.  78.  Der  Mantel  wird  über  die  halbe  Schulter  geworfen. 
So  auch  der  Gallant  bei  Dekker,  The  GuU's  Hornbook,  1608:  „you 
may  publish  your  suit  in  wbat  manner  you  aifect  most,  either  with  the 
slide  of  your  cloak,  frora  the  one  Shoulder.''  (Was  der  Puritaner  wie 
der  Satiriker  als  üppige  und  gezierte  Tracht  A'erspottet,  hat  der  Künstler 
des  Zeitalters  unsterblich  verewigt.)  Vgl.  auch 'The  Parson's  Wedding's' 
a  CoDüedy,  A.  D.  1663,  I.  5.  f.  'Then  leap  out  of  your  coach,  and  throw 
your  cloak  over  your  Shoulder,  the  casting-nets  to  catch  a  widow,  while  we 
have  seen  the  world'  .  .  . 

Taverns,  Wir  erörtern  p.  159  den  Umstand,  dass  in  den  alten 
Tavernen  die  Wirthin  mehr  hervortritt  als  der  Wirth.  Eine  Erklärung 
hiervon  finden  wir  jetzt  in  dem  Werke:  'Society  in  the  Elizabeth  an 
Age',  by  Hubert  Hall,  See.  ed.'London  1887,  p.  83:  We  find  by  the 
returns  from  the  shires  in  1577,  that  the  average  ale-house  keeper  formed 
one  of  the  poorest  and  most  squalid  classes  of  the  Community.  This  was 
especially  true  of  the  country  sort,  as  indeed  it  may  be  held  to  be  in  the 
present  day.  In' London,  perhaps,  the  taverner  was  rather  objetionable  in 
another  aspect.    Here  the  host  himself,  unless  actually  a  professed 


cf.  p.  17  unsrer  Darstellung. 
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vintner  or  cook,  was  nominally  a  member  ot  some  other  trade 
guild  —  a  cloth-worker  or  the  like  —  and  left  the  supervision 
of  the  inn  business  to  bis  good  wife.  A  host  of  this  kind,  a  sleeping 
partner  in  the  trade,  might  too  often  be  ranked  as  either  a  parasite  or  an 
usurer.  He  used  bis  sociable  position  to  entrap  unwary  spendthrifts  with 
expectations.  He  lodged  them  or  boarded  them-,  be  advanced  them  money 
for  their  dissipations;  he  even  interested  himself  in  their  affairs,  and 
transacted  their  legal  business,  or  orerlooked  their  property'.  .  . 

Von  dem  Mobiliar  einer  Taverne  wird  p.  82  erwähnt:  Brass  or  latten 
candlesticks,  chafing-dish,  and  mortar.  Also  tongs,  pot-hooks,  and  irons; 
gridiron,  frying-pan,  dripping-pan,  and  steamer.  In  the  still  more  important 
pantry  department  we  should  find  a  plentiful  gradation  of  pewter  pots,  from 
the  pottle  down  to  the  gill;  glasses,  stone  galley  pots,  and  trenchers.  The 
Provision  of  linen,  bowever,  would  be  lavish  even  according  to  modern  ideas. 
In  a  contemporary  house  we  find  thirteen  pair  of  sheets;  15  tableclotbs 
of  damask  and  diapers;  3  cupboird  cloths;  5  dozen  and  two  table 
napkins;  etc.  .  . 

lieber  die  Berechtigung  des  Wein-Ausschanks  in  Tavernen  wird  in 
demselben  Werke  p.  77  erwähnt:  Neither  central  nor  government  could 
endure  that  prices  should  be  left  to  the  adjustraent  of  demand  and  supply, 
and  thus,  as  in  the  case  of  all  similar  interventions,  the  legislators  defended 
their  own  object.  When  the  sale  of  drink  was  unrestricted,  the  demand 
exceeded  the  always  uncertain  supply,  and  prices  rose,  prohibiting  excessive 
indulgence;  but  when  the  demand  was  arbitrarily  checked,  prices  feil  of 
necessity,  and  the  worst  class  of  consumers  found  the  means  of  gratifying 
their  appetites.  The  history  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  wine  licenscs 
is  a  good  instance.  In  bis  tripartite  indenture,  with  power  to  license 
any  taverns  anywhere  above  those  determined  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  a 
convenient  number,  he  grauts  to  A.  B.,  of  — ,  to  keep  one  tavern  or 
wine-cellar  there,  or  to  seil  in  bis  own  house,  or  anywhere  in  the  said 
town,  etc.,  wholesome  wine  at  his  own  price,  any  law,  Statute,  etc.,  not- 
withstandig.  Provided  always  that  Frencti  wines  such  as  Gascon,  Guyon,  etc., 
which  may  be  bought  for  ;£  11  a  tun,  or  less,  shall  not  be  sold  above 
Is  4^  per  gallon;  and  sweet  wines,  such  as  sacks,  malmseys,  etc.,  bought 
at  ;£  8  a  butt,  not  to  be  retailed  at  more  thau  2»  per  gallon.  Muscatel 
only  to  be  sold  "at  his  or  their  moste  profite  and  commoditie",  any  Sta- 
tute, etc.,  notwithstanding.' 


'>^^)^ 


